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Department of Labour Today 


Regulations under Labour (Standards) Code 


Regulations issued June 18; main provisions establish rules 
concerning calculation of hours of work in industries where 
work requires irregular distribution of worker's work hours 


Regulations under the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code were approved on June 
18. The Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
applies to all industries under federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

The main provisions of the regulations are 
those establishing the rules under which hours 
of work may be calculated in industries where 
the nature of the work necessitates irregular 
distribution of an employee’s hours of work. 
The general rule in the Code is that hours 
in excess of eight in a day and 40 in a 
week must be paid for at the rate of one and 
one half times the regular rate of pay. Where 
averaging is allowed, however, in accord- 
ance with the regulations, the hours of work 
for which an overtime rate has to be paid 
are not calculated on a daily or weekly basis, 
but at the end of the averaging period. _ 

This is particularly applicable to the trans- 
portation industries. 

The hours of work provisions of the Code 
came into force on July 1. 

Averaging is permitted for any class of 
employees who have no regularly scheduled 
daily or weekly hours, or have regularly 
scheduled hours but the number of hours 
scheduled differs from time to time. 

Where these circumstances prevail, the 
regulations provide that an employer can 
meet the standards of the Code if he selects 
an averaging period of a certain number of 
weeks and at the end of the period pays the 
overtime rate required by the Code for those 
hours each employee has worked in excess 
of the number of weeks in the averaging 
period multiplied by 40. For example, in a 
13-week averaging period he would have 
to pay overtime for hours worked in excess 
Ofs520: 

The regulations further provide a limit 
on the hours that may be worked even if 
the overtime rate is paid. The maximum num- 
ber of hours an employee may work in a 
13-week period is 624 hours, that is, the 
number of weeks in the averaging period 
multiplied by 48. 

To adopt an averaging period of 13 weeks 
or less, an employer does not require ap- 
proval, but must notify the Director of La- 
bour Standards, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, of the averaging period he has 
adopted. If he requires a longer period, for 
example, 26 or 52 weeks, he has to obtain 
the approval of the Minister of Labour for 
the averaging period. 
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The regulations will not affect more favour- 
able conditions respecting the payment of 
Overtime under any arrangement between 
employer and employee. 


The regulations also cover such matters as 
weekly rest, employees under 17 years of 
age, general holidays, annual vacations, and 
board and lodging and other remuneration. 


The Code sets minimum standards that 
include: 


—a standard eight-hour day and 40-hour 
week, with overtime limited to eight hours a 
week and paid for at time-and-a-half. 


—a minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour 
for all men and women over 17 years of 
age. 

—two weeks annual vacation with pay after 
one year’s service, or 4 per cent of wages 
as vacation pay for those with from 30 days 
to a year’s service. 

—eight statutory holidays with pay each 
year for each employee, or another full day 
off in lieu of the holiday. 


The Code will apply to interprovincial or 
international rail and highway transport, 
primary fishing where fishermen work for 
wages, air transport, radio and television, 
shipping and services connected with ship- 
ping, banks, uranium mining, grain elevators, 
flour and feed mills and warehousing, seed 
cleaning mills, interprovincial or international 
pipelines and ferries, interprovincial or inter- 
national telegraphs and telephones, and most 
Crown corporations. 


A draft of the first labour standards code 
for the Northwest Territories was presented 
to the Territorial Council in Yellowknife in 
June. 

The code would provide for an eight-hour 
work day and 40-hour week for all employ- 
ees, with a provision for up to 48 hours a 
week in special circumstances. 

Other provisions are: 

—a minimum wage of $1.20 an hour; 

—at least two weeks annual vacation with 
pay; 

—time-and-a-half for work in excess of 
standard hours. 


A survey by the NWT administration 
showed that about 45 per cent of employees 
now work more than 48 hours a week. 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Unemployment heavy in Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
in June 1915, despite small improvement in industrial and 


labour conditions. Few 


Some improvement in industrial and labour 
conditions in June 1915 compared with May, 
was reported in the LaBour GaZETTE for July 
of that year, but unemployment continued 
to be heavy in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. 

Not much change in wages or hours was 
reported during the month. There was little 
actual cutting of wages, but reduced working 
time continued in many establishments, ex- 
cept in those “where activity was marked 
owing to war orders.” 

In a few cases, increases went into effect. 
“Workers at the Granby smelter, Grand 
Forks, B.C., received a voluntary increase of 
25 cents per day owing to the increased 
price of copper, which brought the minimum 
being received by any class of labour up to 
$3.25 per day. Increases also went into effect 
at some of the Rossland mines of 25 cents 
a day above the regular scale. 

“At Vancouver some 2,000 labourers em- 
ployed by the city had the standard rate of 
$3 per day of eight hours reduced to $2.25 
per day. Reductions were also made in the 
salaries of policemen and other civic offi- 
cials.” 

All over the country, but especially in the 
West, the building trades were especially 
hard hit by the depression. Railway con- 
struction was going on at a much slower 
pace than it had been. Agriculture, however, 
was providing a good demand for labour; 
and large numbers of men were being drawn 
into the army. Some were returning to 
Europe either for military service or for 
work in factories engaged in war work; a 
number of enemy aliens were in internment 
camps; and immigration was at a standstill. 

The Montreal correspondent said, “Four 
hundred applicants for engagement in arma- 
ment and shipyard work in England have 
registered their names at the City Hall. Of 
this number, 80 per cent are natives of 
Great Britain and 10 per cent Frenchmen or 
French-Canadians, the rest being half Bel- 
gians and half other European nationalities. 
By trade, 200 are machinists, 100 boiler- 
makers, shipwrights or ship carpenters, and 
the remainder blacksmiths, coppersmiths or 
moulders. They will be examined on July 10.” 

The same correspondent said that there 
had been “a continual exodus to the Spirit 
Lake camp of alien enemies, chiefly Austrians 
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wage cuts but some reduction in hours 


and their families during the month. Re- 
cruiting has also taken a very large number 
out of the city, French, Belgian and Russian 
reservists have gone in great numbers. Five 
thousand French-born residents have left since 
the war began. ... 

“From the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific Railway offices 1,200 and 1,500 men 
respectively have gone, and the Canadian 
Northern has contributed its quota. 
Italian soldiers have been called to the 
colours, and part of 3,000 Montenegrins have 
already come here to be transported to Three 
Rivers to await transportation to the front.” 

The Hamilton correspondent said that the 
industrial commissioner had received appli- 
cations from about 500 mechanics who were 
anxious to go to Britain to work on war 
munitions. 

The correspondent from Fernie, B.C., said, 
“A peculiar situation developed throughout 
the mining camps of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
during June when the miners of British ex- 
traction assumed a hostile attitude towards 
their Austrian and German co-workers, and 
positively refused to continue working under 
ground with these enemy aliens.” 

After some cessation of work had taken 
place at the mines in consequence of this 
agitation, “the authorities immediately inter- 
vened and interned all single miners, and all 
married miners of enemy nationality not 
having families in Canada. This compromise 
was accepted, and the men returned to work.” 

A similar situation occurred at the mines 
at Hillcrest and Coleman, Alta. At Hillcrest, 
“an arrangement whereby the objectionable 
aliens were temporarily excluded to the bene- 
fiit of the British and their allied co-workers, 
was accepted and operations resumed.” At 
Coleman, a mass meeting was held, “at which 
a resolution was passed unanimously that 
there would be no discrimination against the 
alien enemies, of whom it is estimated there 
are considerably less than 100 at this par- 
ticular camp.” 

In this journal’s report on retail prices the 
following items occurred: Bread rose at Sorel, 
Que., from 34 cents per pound to 4 cents; 
tapioca was reported lower at London, Ont.; 
prunes were higher in price at Newcastle, 
N.B., and lower at Vancouver; coffee rose at 
New Westminster; vinegar remained steady; 
and coal oil rose at Vancouver. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Government Plans Payments to Laid-Off Auto Workers 


A plan under which the federal Govern- 
ment will pay up to $75 a week to auto 
workers laid off as a result of the re-organiza- 
tion following on the Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement was outlined in the 
Commons on June 28 by Labour Minister 
MacEachen. He named the plan the “Transi- 
tional Assistance Benefit Program.” 

“These workers should not be asked to 
bear the entire financial burden of their 
unemployment,” the Minister said. “Because 
the economy as a whole will benefit from 
the Agreement, it is reasonable that the 
people of Canada and the automotive com- 
panies assist the workers in meeting their 
adjustment problems.” 

At the same time, Hon. C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Industry, announced that the 
Government was setting up a $10,000,000 
loan fund to help finance the expansion of 
small auto parts companies that would have 
to increase their manufacturing capacity to 
take advantage of the Agreement. 

The Minister of Labour said the program 
would provide benefits varying between 62 
and 75 per cent of the worker’s weekly pay, 
depending on the number of his dependants. 
The benefits, however, would not exceed 65 
per cent of the average weekly wages in the 
industries concerned—which works out to 
about $75. 

The duration of benefit will be based on 
the length of employment in the industry, 
and can be up to one year and a half. 

To be eligible for the minimum “transi- 
tional assistance benefit”’—or TAB—the Min- 
ister explained, a worker must have had at 
least 30 weeks of employment during the 
52 weeks immediately preceding layoff, and 
must also be eligible for unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

Some of the workers laid off, said Mr. 
MacEachen, would normally be eligible for 


supplementary unemployment benefits (SUB) 
paid out of funds built up by payments from 
the companies under collective agreement 
provisions. Under these plans, SUB payments 
would not be made if the TAB, plus unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, equalled or ex- 
ceeded 62 per cent of the worker’s pay, plus 
a maximum of $6 for dependents. 


In these cases, under the TAB plan, the 
companies would be relieved from paying 
SUB to their workers. It was the Govern- 
ment’s view, therefore, that since the com- 
panies would also be receiving direct financial 
benefits under the automotive agreement, 
they should meet part of the financial burden 
of the lay-offs. 

Accordingly, the companies that had SUB 
plans would be asked to contribute to the 
TAB fund an amount equivalent to what 
they would have had to pay to workers eli- 
gible for SUB; and the payment of TAB to 
workers eligible for SUB would be conditional 
upon such payments into the TAB fund by 
those companies. 

The loans to the auto parts industry will 
be made at 6 per cent interest, repayable in 
10 or 20 years depending on the type of 
project. 

Both the Labour and Industry Department 
programs are designed to mitigate the short- 
term dislocations expected to occur while the 
auto companies make the adjustments neces- 
sary for large production runs. 

Mr. Drury said that, under the Automotive 
Agreement, production in Canada would in- 
crease by several hundred million dollars 
ennually, and employment in the industry 
would grow accordingly. “Motor vehicle man- 
ufacturers and many parts manufactureres 
have already announced major expansion 
plans,” he added. 


U. of T. Industrial Relations Centre Plans Founding Conference in Oct. 


A three-day founding conference of the 
Centre for Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, with the theme “Industrial 
Relations in the Next Decade—Challenges 
and Responses,” will be held from October 
15 tons. 

A wide range of industrial relations prob- 
lems will be dealt with by an outstanding 
group of session chairmen and speakers. 

The keynote speaker at the opening session 
will be David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the International Labour Office. He will be 
introduced by Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour. The chairman of the 
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onening session will be Dr. Claude Bissell, 
President, University of Toronto. 

H. Carl Goldenberg, well-known mediator, 
will be chairman for the second session, 
when the topic will be “Collective Bargain- 
ing Challenges and Responses.” The speakers 
will be Professors Frederick H. Harbison, 
Director, Industrial Relations Society, Prince- 
ton University, and Arnold R. Weber, Gradu- 
ate School of Business, University of Chicago. 

Two afternoon sessions will be held con- 
currently on October 14. One deals with 
“New Concepts in Organization Theory.” 
Prof. Sydney Maxwell, School of Business, 
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University of Toronto, will be chairman. 
The speaker will be Prof. Wilbert E. Moore, 
Sociologist, Russell Sage Foundation. 


The other session, “Challenges and Re- 
sponses in the Law of Labour Relations,” 
will be under the chairmanship of Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Dean of Arts and Science, McGill 
University, and the speaker will be Prof. 
Bora Laskin, Faculty of Law, University of 
Toronto. 


At a session in the evening of October 14, 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister, Department of Labour, will be chair- 
man. The speaker will be Prof. James R. 
Bright, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. His topic will 
be “Wage Adjustments to Automation.” 


The final session, on October 15, on “The 
Poverty Challenge and Responses to It” will 
be under the chairmanship of Dr. John 
Deutsch, Chairman, Economic Council of 
Canada. The speakers will be Jack T. Con- 
way, Deputy-Director, United States Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and Hon. Maurice 
Sauvé, Minister of Forestry. 


USW To Study Possibility 
Of Federal Safety Act 


Canadian members of the United Steel- 
workers of America decided at their policy 
conference in Toronto in May (L.G., June, 
p. 492) to set up a committee to study the 
possibility of a federal safety act in Canada. 
It would be designed to provide uniformity 
in industrial safety measures. 


The committee will study also the possi- 
bility of inserting a section in the various 
Industrial Safety Acts in Canada, providing 
protection of employment for those unholding 
provisions of the Act. 

A further resolution urged that federal 
and provincial governments accept responsi- 
bility for administering retraining programs 
to maintain the present standard of living. 
Another urged that no worker be forced to 
accept a lower income because of automation. 

Resolutions were passed to expand ap- 
prenticeship programs with a sliding scale of 
educational standards applicable to each 
trade, and to provide greater employment 
opportunities for youth through negotiation 
of apprenticeship programs for all crafts. 

Other resolutions urged that: (1) unions 
bargain for extended vacations; (2) employ- 
ers pay the full cost of health services for 
pensioners and dependents; (3) local union 
bargaining committees negotiate for group 
dental programs in collective agreements; 
(4) unions have the right to investigate min- 
ing fatalities, submit a report with recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Mines, and be 
advised when action has been completed on 
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the recommendations; and (5) it be made 
mandatory that employees who have tempo- 
rary or permanent partial disability, and are 
off work over the time specified by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, either be taken 
back or compensated at 100 per cent of 
their regular pay. 


The conference also passed a resolution 


urging that any hospital bills incurred by 
an employee be tax deductible. 


House-Building Incentive Program 
Has Altered Seasonal Pattern 


The Winter House-Building Incentive Pro- 
grams of 1963-64 and 1964-65 have com- 
pletely altered the seasonal pattern of activity 
in house construction. 


The influences these programs have had is 
clearly stated in the 1964 edition of Canadian 
Housing Statistics, annual publication of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 


“So long as these programs continue,” it 
reads, “seasonal adjustment based on experi- 
ence prior to the introduction of these pro- 
grams is not valid.” 


As a result, the Corporation has changed 
the basis for the seasonal adjustment of 
series relating to house-building activity and 
to applications for NHA loans. 


One-Man Tribunal Replaces 
Railway Board of Adjustment 


A one-man tribunal, Magistrate J. A. Han- 
rahan of Windsor, Ont., will replace the old 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
1 that was abolished in 1964 after being in 
operation for 45 years (L.G., May 1964, 
p. 371). Magistrate Hanrahan retired in 
June from the post of senior magistrate of 
Essex County. 

The two main Canadian railways and four 
of the large railway unions have agreed on 
the formation of the new procedure for ob- 
taining final and binding decisions on em- 
ployees’ grievances. 


The agreement under which it is set up is 
the result of 18 months of private negotia- 
tions involving the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (CLC), 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(Ind.), the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees (CLC), and the Transporta- 
tion Communications Employees Union 
(CEG). 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, was the intermediary between 
the parties in establishing the Canadian Rail- 
way Office of Arbitration, after the four rail 
unions had made representation to him. 
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Marcel Pepin Elected President of CNTU 


Marcel Pepin, secretary-general of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions since 
1961, was elected president on June 12, 
succeeding Jean Marchand, who resigned the 
post at the age of 46. 

Mr. Marchand had been president since 
1961, and before that had been secretary- 
general since 1947. It is reported that he will 
probably remain with the CNTU as an 
adviser. 

Robert Sauvé, 33 years of age, was elected 
to succeed Mr. Pepin as secretary-general. 
Mr. Sauvé has spent five years with the 
CNTU, after three years’ service with the 
combines investigation branch of the federal 
Department of Justice. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Pepin an- 
nounced that the Confederation would start 
its own war on poverty, and that a first step 
in the campaign would be a research pro- 
gram into “an absolutely deplorable social 
reality.” The second step would be the prep- 
aration of plans for an energetic and sus- 
tained battle against the causes of poverty 
in Quebec. 

Marcel Pepin 


Marcel Pepin, who was born in 1926, is 
the son of a leatherworker. He grew up in 
Rosemere and St. Henri in Montreal, and 
after receiving a B.A. degree at the Montreal 
Seminary, he went on to Laval University’s 
faculty of social sciences, where he received 
a Master’s Degree in industrial relations. 

He first served the labour movement in 
the summer of 1948 when he spent his 
holidays as an organizer with the National 





Marcel Pepin 
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Federation of Textile Workers. The following 
January, he engaged in part-time work with 
the National Metal Trades Federation, and 
after his graduation in 1949 he became a full- 
time employee of the organization. 

Mr. Pepin later became director of tech- 
nical services and secretary of the Federation, 
and in 1961 succeeded Jean Marchand as 
secretary-general of the CNTU. 


Jean Marchand 


Jean Marchand was born in Champlain, 
Que., on December 20, 1918. He studied at 
St. Jean Baptiste Academy and at the Quebec 
Commercial Academy, and is a graduate of 
Laval University. 

Mr. Marchand’s active association with the 
labour movement began in 1942 when he 
became organizer for the National Federa- 
tion of Pulp and Paper Workers. In 1943 he 
was elected secretary of the union, and a 
year later became organizer for the CNTU. 
In this position, he was engaged in reorganiz- 
ing asbestos mine workers. In 1945, he took 
the post of technical adviser to the Confeder- 
ation for the Montreal region. 

Mr. Marchand was recently elected vice- 
president of the International Confederation 
of Christian Labour Unions. He has served 
on a number of public bodies, and is now 
a member of the Royal Commission on Bi- 
lingualism and Biculturalism, and of the 
Quebec Economic Planning Advisory Council. 
It has been rumoured that he will go into 
politics, but he recently denied that he had 
any immediate intention of doing so. 





Jean Marchand 
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Leadership of Three Unions 
Changes in First Half of 1965 


Important changes are taking place in the 
leadership of American labour that may have 
widespread effects on the structure, policies, 
and behaviour of unions whose combined 
membership is in the millions. 


In the first of three changes in the leader- 
ship of unions that have taken place so far 
this year, Paul Jennings succeeded James B. 
Carey as president of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers. 


On June 1, I. W. Abel became president 
of the United Steelworkers, succeeding David 
J. McDonald whom he defeated by a narrow 
margin in a union election held in February. 


On July 1, P. L. Siemiller succeeded 
Albert J. Hayes, who retired as head of the 
International Association of Machinists at 
the age of 65. 


Another change is foreshadowed in the 
announcement that O. A. Knight, President 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
will not seek re-election in August. 


James B. Carey 


James B. Carey resigned the IUE presi- 
dency early in April, 24 hours after the 
U.S. Department of Labor had issued a 
statement that the union’s five-man board of 
trustees had falsely declared him to have 
been re-elected to the office last December. 


Paul Jennings, a member of the union’s 
executive board and Mr. Carey’s rival in the 
election, became president the next day, 
and will serve the four-year term begun by 
Mr. Carey on January 1. Mr. Jennings was 
shown by the Department’s investigation of 
the election to have won by 23,316 votes out 
of more than 130,000 cast; the trustees had 
declared Mr. Carey the winner by 2,193 
votes. 


In announcing his resignation, Mr. Carey 
disclaimed any knowledge of a miscount of 
votes by union trustees, and he said that he 
was “deeply shocked” by the charges of 
irregularities. 

Mr. Carey had been president of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers since 
he helped to found it in 1949 when the 
United Electrical Workers was ousted from 
the CIO for alleged Communist domination. 
Previously, he had served as_ secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO under Philip Murray. 


David J. McDonald 


After declaring that he would file protests 
against irregularities that he alleged had oc- 
curred in the United Steelworkers election 
in February, irregularities that he had already 
asked the union’s executive board to in- 
vestigate, David J. McDonald announced that 
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he would not proceed with this action nor 
lodge any protest with the U.S. Department 
of Labor. I. W. Abel, declared winner of 
the election by 10,142 votes (308,910 to 
298,768), assumed office on June 1. 

David McDonald’s career in organized 
labour began 42 years ago. When Philip 
Murray, then vice-president of the United 
Mine Workers, was appointed director of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, David 
McDonald, who had been Mr. Murray’s sec- 
retary in the UMW, was made secretary- 
treasurer. When the SWOC was formally 
organized as the United Steelworkers in 
1942, Mr. Murray was elected president and 
Mr. McDonald secretary-treasurer. When 
Philip Murray died in 1952, the Steelworkers’ 
executive council named Mr. McDonald act- 
ing president, and his appointment was later 
confirmed by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers of the union. 


Albert J. Hayes 


A. J. “Al” Hayes was president of the 
International Association of Machinists since 
1949. He had been on the staff of the Grand 
lodge in 1935. A vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO and of its Industrial Union Department, 
he is chairman of two AFL-CIO committees, 
the Ethical Practices Committee, and the 
Internal Disputes Committee. 

It was the Ethical Practices Committee 
that drafted the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Code, which has brought about the expulsion 
of undesirable elements from the labour 
movement. And it was the Internal Disputes 
Committee that drafted the constitutional 
amendments that established the procedure to 
settle jurisdictional disputes between affiliated 
unions. 

The first no-raiding and mutual assistance 
pact between two international unions was 
signed in 1954 by Mr. Hayes of the IAM 
and Walter Reuther of the United Auto 
Workers. This agreement paved the way for 
the eventual merger of the AFL and the 
CIO. 


Postal Workers Form Brotherhood 
To Bargain for Letter Carriers 


The Canadian Postal Employees Associa- 
tion, the Federated Association of Letter 
Carriers, and the Canadian Railway Mail 
Clerks Federation have banded together for 
purposes of collective bargaining. 

Under the banner of the Postal Workers 
Brotherhood of Canada, representing most 
of the country’s 22,000 postal employees, 
they will act as bargaining agent for all mail- 
handling employees of the Government when 
collective bargaining is established in the 
federal public service. 
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The negotiating committee, which will bar- 
gain with the Government on pay and work- 
ing conditions, will consist of five members 
of each of the three groups in the Brother- 
hood. 

Officials elected were: Frank Standring, 
FALC, president; Joe Belland, mail clerks, 
vice-president; and Godfroy Cdété, CPEA, 
secretary-treasurer. 


NES Has Already Opened Office 
To Serve Expo 67 Exhibitors 


Although Expo 67—the Canadian Univer- 
sal and International Exhibition—does not 


open in Montreal until 1967, a National Em- 
ployment Service office of the Department 
of Labour has already begun operating as a 
free service to all exhibitors, Canadian or 
foreign. 


With a full-time staff, NES is prepared to 
cope with the demand and supply of person- 
nel of every type that will be created by the 
World Exhibition. 


At present the staff is in temporary quar- 
ters with other exhibition personnel, but they 
will be located in a permanent office in the 
administration building in the near future. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


On June 7 the Prime Minister made a 
statement about three major changes that 
the Government proposed to make in the 
program in operation under the Department 
of Industry Act to raise employment and 
income and to widen economic opportunity 
in designated areas of Canada (p. 2022). 

The first change, the Prime Minister said, 
would provide for outright grants to manu- 
facturing and processing enterprises establish- 
ing or expanding in these areas. These grants 
would be based on the size of the capital 
investment, and the maximum grant would be 
$5,000,000 for any one project. 

The second change concerned the inclu- 
sion of certain manpower measures, includ- 
ing planning to meet long-term manpower 
needs, and assistance by the Department of 
Labour to the provinces in devising new 
training methods and expanding existing ones. 

The third change proposed by the Govern- 
ment would be an extensive revision and 
broadening of the areas to which the meas- 
ures applied. 

On June 17 a measure to amend the 
Income Tax Act was introduced in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means (p. 2528). 
Changes proposed would provide, among 
other things: 

—For 1966 and subsequent taxation years, 
reduction of the income tax paid by an indi- 
vidual by 10 per cent of basic tax or $600, 
whichever is less; and for the 1965 taxation 
year, by the lesser of 5 per cent or $300. 

—Deduction from taxable income, under 
certain conditions, of the amount spent for 
support of wholly dependent nephew or 
micce, 
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—Deduction from taxable income, for 1965 
and later taxation years, of an amount not 
exceeding $550 for support of dependent 
aunt or uncle. 


—Abolition of the deduction of $500 now 
allowed to a taxpayer who has reached the 
age of 70 for those below that age who be- 
come eligible for old age security pension. 


—Deduction from taxable income, in ad- 
dition to the standard deduction of $100 for 
medical expenses and charitable donations, of 
membership dues in a trade union or profes- 
sional association. 


On June 11, the Minister of Finance tabled 
a statement relating to the Canada Student 
Loans Plan, which showed that on April 1, 
1965, 41,284 students had been assisted, and 
the total amount of loans authorized was 
$26,265.94 ea(pe225)z 


On June 18, the Minister of Fisheries 
moved a resolution introducing a measure 
to amend the Fisheries Improvement Loans 
Act to increase the maximum loan to a 
fisherman from $4,000 to $10,000 and the 
maximum repayment period from eight to 
ten years (p. 2626). After debate, Bill C-121, 
to amend the Act accordingly, was introduced 
and given first and second readings (p. 2645). 


On June 4, the Minister of Labour stated 
that he had been informed by the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions that Harold Banks had 
been removed from the post of president of 
the Canadian Seafarers Building Corporation 
Limited at the same time as he had been 
dismissed from the post of president of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada on 
March 18, 1964 (p. 1981). 
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94th Annual General Meeting of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Labour-management co-operation increasing, number of disputes 
decreasing, export sales up 36 per cent over 1964, Canada’s 
economic outlook promising, speakers tell 1,600 CMA delegates 


“Priorities for Progress” was the theme of 
the 94th annual general meeting of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, held in To- 
ronto on June 6, 7 and 8, and attended by 
more than 1,600 delegates from across 
Canada. 

The industrial relations conference at this 
year’s sessions examined collective bargain- 
ing and employee training and growth, under 
the general headings, “Designs for Stability” 
and “Motivation and Development.” 

One plenary conference, dealing with “The 
Critical Path of Progress,” was addressed by 
Hon. C. M. Drury, Minister of Industry and 
Defence Production, Ottawa, who spoke on 
technology and economic growth. 

Hon. Mitchell Sharp, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at a conference on world 
trade. Other conferences dealt with world 
affairs, transportation and business planning. 
Only those covering industrial relations and 
economic growth are reported here in detail. 
. The new CMA president elected at the 

meeting for the 1965-66 term is Humphrey 
B. Style, chairman of the board, John Inglis 
Co. Limited, Toronto. 


President’s Address 


Another 500,000 Canadians have joined 
the country’s work force since the current 
economic upswing got underway in 1961, said 
A. A. Cumming, retiring CMA president, in 
his address to the meeting. 

Also worth noting, he said, is that “the 
average hourly-rated employee in Canadian 
manufacturing is today earning over 44 per 
cent more than he did 10 years ago, although 
the consumer price index has risen by only 
17 per cent in the same period.” 

Mr. Cumming said he found it significant 
that this increased employment occurred in 
a period during which a great deal has been 
said about the supposed threat to men’s jobs 
posed by automation and swiftly-advancing 
technology. 


I do not mean to discount the legitimate con- 
cern expressed in some quarters that we have 
not yet done all we need to do to prepare our- 
selves for the more automated age which is fast 
approaching. However, I do not think that this 
kind of concern has anything in common with 
the alarmist predictions of those who, for the 
most part, appear to me to have had a minimum 
eh practical experience of industry and its prob- 
ems. 
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Referring to the importance of equipping 
employees, through training and retraining, 
to meet the changing job requirements im- 
posed by an advancing technology, the 
speaker emphasized that the majority of dele- 
gates were aware that industry, no less than 
government, will have to play a major role 
in upgrading the skills, or otherwise help to 
adjust those whose employment has been 
affected in one way or another by the 
machine. 


Meanwhile, let us not neglect to reassure em- 
ployees who may be prey to unwarranted fears. 
It requires no great knowledge of history to 
drive home the essential truth, which is that 
the machine is a liberator, not a job-consuming 
monster. 


Mr. Cumming observed that although the 
past year had seen its share of local labour- 
management disputes, there had been no 
seriously-prolonged, industry-wide strikes to 
blight the scene. 

For the most part, labour-management rela- 
tions in manufacturing have, I think, continued 
to be good, and we can note with some satis- 
faction a growing realism on the part of many 
of those responsible for the leadership of or- 
ganized labour. Since labour can manifestly be 
seen to be sharing in the gains which come 
from rising productivity and general prosperity, 
it would be strange indeed if it were otherwise. 


Biggest export success story of last year, 
reported Mr. Cumming, was the 36-per-cent 
jump in the value of our foreign sales of 
fully-manufactured goods compared with the 
preceding year. “This was no one-shot affair,” 
he continued, “for our 1964 sales of such 
exports were no less than double what they 
were in 1961.” 

One of the main reasons why sales both 
at home and abroad have been so good, he 
said, is that “our costs have risen less steeply 
in recent years than those of many of our 
competitors.” 

Canadians are “buying Canadian,” he 
added, not out of any sense of obligation 
but because the Canadian product is the 
better product. 


As our population grows—and we are rapidly 
approaching the 20-million mark now—and as 
incomes rise, we have every reason to hope 
that further reductions in the unit cost factor 
will mean even bigger sales here at home. 


We are still a long way from the kind of 
mass market advantages enjoyed by some other 
major industrial nations, but even so we are 
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increasingly showing our competitive mettle not 
only at home but in the market-places of the 
world. 


Another major development during 1964, 
said Mr. Cumming, was the appearance of 
the first annual report of the Economic 
Council of Canada—“a body which many 
people expect will exercise a considerable 
influence on important decisions of both in- 
dustry and government in the months and 
years ahead.” 


The Council’s report has been widely dis- 
cussed, he noted, and had served to make 
thoughtful Canadians more fully aware of 
the formidable goals which must be achieved 
over the next four or five years in the fields 
of employment, education, productivity, tech- 
nology and international salesmanship. 

The Council having been established by gov- 
ernment, we must certainly hope that its recom- 
mendations will be given due weight by Ottawa 
when it comes to formulating policy. It would 
be quite ludicrous if, having created such an 
expert body, the federal authorities were to 
be either at cross purposes with it or blithely 
proceed to disregard some of its more essential 
thinking altogether. 


On the subject of the recent automotive 
agreement, Mr. Cumming expressed the hope 
that the U.S. Congress would soon ratify it. 
At the moment, he pointed out, the U.S. is 
reaping all the advantages. 

The speaker noted also that both labour 
and the general public were developing a 
better understanding of the role capital in- 


vestment plays in providing jobs and better- 
ing the lot of all Canadians. 


Some may think that in so saying I am being 
rather optimistic, but it seems to me significant 
that the improvement in corporate profits since 
the Sixties really got rolling has not drawn the 
amount of abusive, misinformed fire which it 
might have done, and which at an earlier time 
I am sure would have done. I take this as 
evidence that the connection between improved 
corporate profits, more jobs and higher wages 
has not gone unnoticed by the man in the 
street. 


Mr. Cumming thought that the CMA’s an- 
nual breakdown of the manufacturers’ sales 
dollar, and the widespread publicity given 
the narrow five-cent profit over the past 17 
years had contributed to this growing public 
enlightenment. 

At any rate, it is something that not quite 
so many Canadians today believe that the manu- 


facturer averages something like 25 or 30 cents 
in each dollar of sales. 


Turning to the subject of Canadian unity 
and nationalism, Mr. Cumming said he be- 
lieved that a far better understanding was 
developing between French- and English- 
speaking Canadians, despite the existence of 
differences and controversy. 


In my opinion, these differences will eventu- 
ally be bevelled smooth for the good and simple 
reason that both parties have exhibited a genu- 
ine spirit of tolerance and a willingness to 
listen to reason. 


This evidence of basic patriotism, this dis- 
play of common-sense co-operation between our 
founding races will, I know, result in a stronger, 
freer Canada building into the future of a solid 
bedrock of mutual respect. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


“Designs for Stability” 
Hon. H. L. Rowntree 


Continuing consultation and co-operation 
by labour and management on the major 
problems they face in common will not do 
away with the power relationship, but does 
ensure that power will be used intelligently. 

As for collective bargaining, if labour and 
management fail to keep it working by adapt- 
ing it to new challenges as they arise, there 
will be a greater degree of government inter- 
vention in the affairs of business and in- 
dustry. 

These are the views and forecast of Hon. 
Leslie Rowntree, Ontario Minister of Labour, 
as he expressed them in the opening address 
of a session titled “Designs for Stability” at 
the Industrial Relations Conference of the 
CMA annual meeting. 

Despite recent criticism that collective 
bargaining is “obsolete,” he continued, the 
many new approaches that are being devel- 
oped indicate that the effectiveness of free 
collective bargaining will be improved. 
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Mr. Rowntree said that where public in- 
terest is clearly involved in a labour-manage- 
ment dispute, this fact must be taken into 
account by both parties at the bargaining 
table. Where public interest is not a factor, 
he added, the parties are free to pursue their 
own economic objectives as they see fit. 


The speaker cautioned that it would be 
unrealistic to expect major economic and 
social problems to be solved entirely by 
unions and management. 

While I believe the area of private decision- 
making in employment relations should be ex- 
ploited as widely as possible, I do not wish to 
see an effective institution such as collective 
bargaining destroyed by requiring it to deal with 
matters that lie beyond its scope. 


Mr. Rowntree cited evidence that, in the 
past few years, bargaining has functioned 
better than during any period since World 
War II: 


Time lost through strikes decreased by 
33 per cent since 1960, compared with the 
average loss between 1945 and 1949. There 
is increasing consideration by both parties for 
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the economic and social impact of their 
settlements. And there have been some out- 
standing examples of more creative, con- 
structive and co-operative bargaining rela- 
tionships—notably the Domtar labour-man- 
agement conferences. 

If industry’s problems were worked out by 
means of the joint problem-solving approach, 
said the Minister, the method would yield 
improvements in collective bargaining itself. 

Mr. Rowntree also asked employers to 
re-examine their attitudes toward the older 
worker. “To relegate older workers to a posi- 
tion of secondary importance is to ignore a 
vast storehouse of human knowledge at a 
crucial time in our province’s development.” 


Harold J. Clawson 


“The recognition of unions as collective 
representatives of employees (when they have 
been freely chosen by them) is now not 
merely a matter of law but has been almost 
universally accepted by management. This 
relationship is now an indigenous part of the 
industrial scene—in other words, unions are 
not only here to say, but they play an im- 
portant role in our economy as a whole and 
in employee relations at the plant level.” 

With the foregoing as his premise, Harold 
J. Clawson, Vice-President of Personnel for 
the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., examined the industrial rela- 
tions scene in Canada during an address on 
the subject of “Collective Bargaining—A 
Reappraisal.” 

Management sees five major defects in la- 
bour’s approach to bargaining, according to 
Mr. Clawson: 

—The first of these is the “ritual of ex- 
horbitant demands” whereby labour makes 
300 demands costing perhaps $1 per hour. 


“Despite the fact that virtually no one 
believes them, and that sophisticated bar- 
gainers, including union men themselves, re- 
gard them as a bit of a joke, unions persist 
in maintaining this ritual.” 

Some argue that no harm is done, since 
the demands are whittled down at bargaining 
time. However, continued Mr. Clawson, when 
the union membership repudiates the settle- 
ment, union leaders lose face, and a “wholly 
needless” strike often results, even though a 
fair and reasonable settlement was available.” 

—A second fault is the presence among 
union leaders of forceful social reformers 
who zealously long to remake society and 
establish a reputation as innovating labour 
statesmen. The demands made by such people 
may adversely affect the entire economy of 
the country, Mr. Clawson said, but may be 
imposed despite their limitations, through the 
exercise of undue bargaining power. 
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An example cited by the speaker was the 
“extended vacation plan” or “sabbatical leave 
plan” designed to solve unemployment in 
the U.S. steel industry. 


It is ironic that within a year after this plan 
was negotiated, and before it even commenced 
to operate, industry began to develop a labour 
shortage, and the problem thus became accentu- 
ated by the plan. 


The point is that in delicate areas of this: 
type—for example, unemployment— which have- 
ramifications throughout the economy, the issues. 
may be too important or too complicated to be 
left to private decision-making through the proc~ 
ess of collective bargaining. 


—The third defect is “pattern bargaining,” 
said Mr. Clawson. Because one union or one 
local is successful in getting a particular 
benefit, other locals and other unions become 
intent on imposing the same condition on 
other bargaining units, even though it may 
be entirely inappropriate either on financial 
grounds or in terms of needs. 


_ This is compounded in industry-wide bargain- 
ing where every company and all employees in 
the industry are placed into the strait-jacket of 
settlements designed for and acceptable to a 
few of the leading firms. 


Unless unions become more inclined to take 
individual company circumstances into account, 
the number of smaller firms forced to close by 
unduly harsh union demands is bound to increase. 


—The fourth defect Mr. Clawson termed 
the “revolt of the rank and file against a 
developing authoritarian attitude which is 
probably to be expected as a result of growth 
and present bigness of unions.” 


Responsible Leadership 


Mr. Clawson added that he thought the 
majority of union heads were giving respon- 
sible leadership, even, at times, risking their 
popularity with the membership to do so. 
The membership revolt, he said, is further 
manifested in frequent failures to ratify set- 
tlements, and the ousting of long-entrenched 
leaders in union election campaigns. 


—Defect five, the biggest threat of all, 
according to Mr. Clawson, is “crisis bargain- 
ing” toward an arbitrary strike deadline under 
the doctrine of “no contract, no work.” This 
approach, he said, particularly in relation to 
some of the difficult and important issues 
which are now facing labour and manage- 
ment, cannot result in sound, well-thought- 
out and well-executed solutions. 

While the strike, including the right to 
strike, must remain the final arbiter, the use 
of the “automatic” strike, which does not 
require a specific decision to engage in a 
strike, amounts to a form of coercion, the 
speaker said, and will result in the destruc- 
tion of free collective bargaining. The prob- 
lem of “crisis bargaining” is bigger in the 
U.S., but even there, government is pressing 
for “cooling off” periods. 
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Referring to new techniques being de- 
veloped to improve the bargaining process— 
such as the human relations committees or 
“continuous bargaining” which has recently 
gained popularity in the U.S.—Mr. Clawson 
said he thought the Canadian system, which 
gives labour and management more time 
and mediatory assistance, is making greater 
contributions to constructive collective bar- 
gaining. 

The speaker emphasized that labour and 
management must together find cures for the 
many defects and abuses of collective bar- 
gaining, if they are not prepared to accept 
the alternative of increasing and “decisive 
government intervention.” 

While employers must retain the function of 
management (even the union and employees 
would suffer if this responsibility were given up 
by default), there are many areas where informa- 
tion sharing, exchange of views, and even, on 
some subjects, consultation during the term 


of the agreement, could make for a more con- 
structive collective bargaining relationship. 


In spite of its inequities and problems, the 
speaker continued, free collective bargaining 
has, if viewed in historical perspective, made 
substantial social and economic contributions 
to our free enterprise system. “If we don’t 
preserve it, we may find imposed on us sub- 
stitutes which would bring far more inequi- 
ties and problems.” 

Solutions to some of the more undesirable 
characteristics of collective bargaining will 
require a high degree of statesmanship on the 
part of organized labour, management and 
governments, said Mr. Clawson. Govern- 
ment’s role, as he sees it, is to provide the 
basic rules within which labour and manage- 
ment are free to seek their own solutions— 
and exceptions to this should be made only 
sparingly. 

They should refrain from legislation on mat- 
ters that are properly subject to collective bar- 
gaining. They should try to abstain from be- 
coming unduly involved in the cult of tri- 
partitism. Increased labour-management co-op- 
eration is a “must” in the years ahead, but if 
the government becomes too much involved in 
such projects, it may well inhibit true co-opera- 
tion, and in any event might well lead to a 


type of compulsory co-operation which is a 
contradiction in terms. 


Resist Temptation 


Mr. Clawson suggested that governments 
should resist the temptation to enact new 
legislation every time a union delegation pre- 
sents it with a list of “militant resolutions” 
passed at a union convention. He also sug- 
gested that governments must similarly resist 
management requests for legislative remedies. 

The speaker next examined the weaknesses 
and deficiencies of management, and pro- 
posed ways in which employers could assist 
in making improvements in tne machinery 
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of collective bargaining. “Employers must 
relinquish attitudes and postures of the past 
and recognize and respect the status of 
unions.” 


Management also has a duty to resist un- 
reasonable demands, Mr. Clawson continued, 
and to exercise positive and realistic leader- 
ship in establishing wage and benefit policies. 
Management is at a slight disadvantage here 
owing to the nature of collective bargaining, 
he said. If employers take too much initiative 
in this area, and attempt to put on the table 
what they think is fair and reasonable, the 
union will often consider this a floor from 
which to bargain further. Or, if the com- 
pany has gone all-out and sticks to its offer, 
it will be charged with failing to bargain in 
good faith. 


Management can also contribute to the 
maturity of industrial relations—and serve 
the public interest—by ensuring that collec- 
tive bargaining is a two-way street. No em- 
ployer can either survive or earn respect, 
said Mr. Clawson, if he is supine at the 
bargaining table or adopts a purely defensive 
role. 

The speaker also warned management to 
avoid emotional reactions to union demands, 
and to take positions based more on realistic 
objectives than on political or emotional 
arguments. 

Concluded Mr. Clawson: “In short, in- 
creased co-operation between management 
and labour in certain areas can contribute 
to a lessening of some of the problems of 
collective bargaining. But steps in this direc- 
tion will fail and bring disillusionment if 
we overlook the fact that conflict—or the 
adversary approach—is inherent in the col- 
lective bargaining process. If we get rid of 
this, we also get rid of collective bargaining.” 


Eliot Janeway 


In an address titled “Economic Objectives 
and Collective Bargaining,” Eliot Janeway, 
president of the Janeway Publishing and Re- 
search Corp., New York, and director of 
Galt Malleable Iron Limited, Galt, Ont., pre- 
dicted that the next steel labour contract in 
the U.S. would follow the pattern of the auto 
labour contract of 1964 (L.G., Oct. 1964, 
Deseo). 

The auto settlement was reached on the 
national level with “relative ease”, said Mr. 
Janeway. The trouble that arose came on the 
local level, after the national settlement had 
been reached. 


He pointed out that the auto labour con- 
tract of 1964 has exerted a beneficial and 
“bullish” influence on the U.S. economy. 
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Despite adverse criticism, it has neither un- 
leashed inflationary forces nor induced a new 
profit squeeze in the auto industry. 


“The prognosis for the next steel labour 
contract,” said Mr. Janeway, “is that it will 
provide similar results and provoke less 
criticism.” 

The significant aspect of last year’s auto 
settlement was the great weight it gave to 
“fringe benefits’—particularly increased pen- 
sions. 


“Motivation and Development” 
Dr. Howard P. Smith 


There was a strong suggestion at the CMA 
meeting that management might not be mak- 
ing as effective an effort as it could make 
to establish more positive relationships with 
trade unions. 


The suggestion came from Dr. Howard P. 
Smith, a psychologist with Rohrer, Hibler 
and Replogle of Montreal. Dr. Smith partici- 
pated in “Motivation and Development,” the 
second half of the industrial relations con- 
ference. His theme was “Man in the Factory.” 


The speaker admitted that anything a com- 
pany does that appears to weaken the au- 
thority of the union in the eyes of its 
membership is going to be greeted with great 
suspicion. Despite this obstacle, the initiative 
for more effective union-management rela- 
tions must come from management itself. 

The great majority of the communications 
that go on between management and the union 
seem to centre around the processing of griev- 
ances. This is hardly a conducive atmosphere 


in which to develop a more positive type of 
relationship. 


But why could not the union and the man- 
agement together focus on the work situation 
itself? Is it not in the self-interest of both the 
union and the management that the employee 
find the opportunity for self-realization and self- 


fulfilment through his work? The overwhelming 
weight of psychological evidence is that being a 


productive person and a satisfied person go hand 
in hand. 


Dr. Smith demonstrated little patience with 
the theory that people hate work and must 
be bribed if they are to produce at all. “You 
can eliminate all the sources of worker dis- 
satisfaction without at the same time creating 
satisfaction in the work group,” he said. 

He told the CMA delegates that too many 
companies think they can raise productivity 
by offering incentive earnings, bonuses, paid 
vacations and recreational services. 

“It comes down to being a kind of bribery 
if these activities are based on the assumption 
that they motivate people to work effectively,” 
he said. “They just do not do so—and I 
think we have acted too often as if work 
were inherently distasteful.” 

Management sometimes acts as though it 
thinks of a business organization as a vast 
psychological clinic, Dr. Smith continued. 
Instead of being preoccupied with happiness 
and adjustment, it should be concentrating 
on efficiency and productivity as the goals of 
management with respect to their workers. 


It is only from the performance of a task that 
the individual can get the rewards that will rein- 
force his aspirations. . . . The motivation to 
achieve, to accomplish something constructive 
through one’s work, is a deep-seated human 
drive that we are only beginning to learn how 
to tap. 

Dr. Smith warned that positive motivation, 
resourcefulness and initiative can be stifled 
in an authoritarian atmosphere where there 
are rigid controls and limited opportunities 
for two-way communication. He also sug- 
gested that companies might get off on the 
right foot if they permit workers to follow 
a production operation from start to comple- 
tion, rather than confine them to one frag- 
mented part of a job. 


BUSINESS PLANNING CONFERENCE 


“Business Planning for National Growth” 
Dr. John Deutsch 


Forward-looking programs and_longer- 
range plans must be continuously developed 
by both business managers and governments 
in the interests of a secure Canadian economy. 
This advice was contained in an address de- 
livered by Dr. John Deutsch, Chairman of 
the Economic Council of Canada, to the 
business planning conference of the CMA 
annual meeting. 

Theme of the conference was “Business 
Planning for National Growth” and the 
speaker’s subject was “Business Planning and 
Our 1970 Potential.” 
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Consequences of neglect to plan ahead are 
written in the histories of the manufacturers 
of declining items ranging all the way from 
ice-boxes to steam locomotives, said Dr. 
Deutsch. 

He urged that the basic short- and long- 
term policies and programs of government be 
communicated to businessmen because the 
Canadian economy can no longer be run by 
improvisations and “seat-of-the-pants” meth- 
ods. If the business community is to plan 
wisely, he added, it should have some knowl- 
edge of future government intentions in such 
fields as fiscal and monetary policy; tariffs 
and foreign trade; education, training and 
manpower programs; the tax system; social 
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and public works expenditures; and the na- 
ture and extent of efforts to promote 
research, development and the increase of 
knowledge. 


These government policies and programs, 
which must be formulated in any case, will play 
a large role in determining the general economic 
climate in which business, labour and other 
private sectors will have to work. 


The more we know about how governments 
propose to influence that climate, not just for 
tomorrow but for some years ahead, the more 
feasible it will be for private business and other 
private groups to plan their affairs and to move 
ahead. The greater the certainty in this vital 
area of basic government policy, the more pos- 
sible it will be for business to meet its chal- 
lenges. 


Dr. Deutsch compared planning to navi- 
gation: “The navigator lays out a plan and 
sets a course toward an objective. He con- 
stantly rechecks his position as he proceeds 
toward his goal.” He pointed out that modern 
developments such as the speed of techno- 
logical change, the increasing complexity and 
specialization of industrial organizations, and 
the growing importance of knowledge and 
skill had made long-range forward planning 
an increasingly important aspect of business. 


Inherently, the operation of a private busi- 
ness in a market economy involves the com- 
mitment of present resources to future expec- 
tations, said Dr. Deutsch. “Whatever is al- 
ready in existence is obsolescent.” Today’s 
businessman is constantly confronted with 
the situation that whatever he is doing now 
is out-of-date, and that already new and 
better ways are in existence and will shortly 
be put into operation. Failure to plan far 
enough ahead to turn new possibilities into 
new opportunities makes it less and less 
likely that his business will survive. 

Dr. Deutsch emphasized that the really 
significant resources of business today are 
knowledge and skill, and that development of 
these resources requires time, long-range in- 
vestment in research, purposeful training of 
manpower, and the far-sighted development 
of managerial, professional and other highly 
skilled manpower. 


More carefully-planned adjustments to 
changing technology and competitive condi- 
tions should be worked out “in co-operation 
with labour.” 


British Columbia Labour-Management 
Conference on Industrial Relations 


Speakers offer various opinions on means to enable manpower 
to adjust to technological change. Officer of the Department 
explains effects on manpower to be expected in the Sixties 


Various opinions regarding the means by 
which manpower should be enabled to ad- 
just to technological change were expressed 
by speakers at the British Columbia Labour- 
Management Conference on Industrial Rela- 
tions, held in Vancouver on May 19 and 20. 

Dr. John Crispo, associate professor of the 
University of Toronto’s school of business*, 
disagreed with the view that collective bar- 
gaining could be relied upon to deal with 
the difficulties of adjustment to technological 
change. For one thing, he said, only 30 per 
cent of the workers in Canada were or- 
ganized in unions. What was to happen to 
the other 70 per cent? 

Another objection was that collective bar- 
gaining was a piecemeal way of dealing with 
the question, because of the differences be- 
tween the labour laws of the various prov- 
inces. “The challenge is to find the right 
mix of public and private policies,” he said. 


* Since appointed Director of the University 
of Toronto Centre for Industrial Relations. 
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The government should establish a full- 
employment policy, and it should have a 
labour market policy that provides for the 
training and education of workers, and for 
maintenance of income for workers who were 
willing to retrain themselves and to improve 
their qualifications. 


Dr. Crispo said, however, that care must 
be taken to prevent the labour market from 
being disrupted by too much government 
interference. Such interference might be con- 
sidered necessary when the market seemed 
unable to cope with effects of automation 
such as unemployment among workers whose 
skills had been made obsolete by machines. 
“But the first thing we should ask,” he said, 
“is why isn’t the market taking care of it?” 


Dr. Crispo said that no one who lacked 
sufficient skill to find work should be left 
to the mercies of the market alone. He sug- 
gested three means by which people thrown 
out of work by technological change should 
be helped to re-enter the labour market. 
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These were: provision of suitable retraining 
facilities, provision of funds to help workers 
to move to places where work was obtain- 
able, and provision of incentives to displaced 
workers to seek retraining. 

The speaker said that the system of loans 
announced in mid-May by Prime Minister 
Pearson (L.G., June, p. 486) was not enough 
to ensure manpower mobility. Free trans- 
portation should be provided. 


Dr. Gil Schonning 


The effects on manpower to be expected 
as a result of economic and technological 
change in the 1960’s were described by Gil 
Schonning, Assistant Director of the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in his address to the con- 
ference. He used a series of 38 charts ac- 
companied by verbal comments to describe 
the effects. 

The matters dealt with in the charts in- 
cluded: Total employment, employment by 
industries and industrial groups, changes in 
output in relation to employment, changes 
in male and female employment, labour force 
participation rates, labour force participation 
by occupations, and distribution in the labour 
force of groups of persons with various de- 
grees of education. 

Other charts illustrated unemployment by 
selected industries and occupational groups, 
by sex and educational level; duration of 
unemployment, unemployment rates in vari- 
ous regions, growth of employment in se- 
lected urban districts, seasonal employment 
by regions; and changes in population, scales 
of income, gross national product, and work- 
ing hours. 

In the preface to his address, Dr. Schonning 
cited certain facts as evidence that the Cana- 
dian economy and the working population 
of the country were subject to a high degree 
of change. These facts included: 

—Canada not only has the fastest-growing 
work force of any industrial nation, but its 
economy is undergoing rapid change in the 
variety of its industries. 

—In relation to the size of the country, 
Canada’s share of international trade is one 
of the largest, and one that is often influenced 
by changes that originate abroad. 

—“We live next door to an efficient and 
competitive giant.” 

—High and rising personal income, to- 
gether with few restrictions on the consumer’s 
choice, are conducive to change in a free 
market economy. 

—The effect of previous changes has been 
unevenly distributed in different parts of 
the country. 

—The sparseness of the population and 
the concentration of the working force in 
large, widely separated centres makes the 
movement of labour costly. 
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—Unevenness in the growth of industries 
and occupations in one centre compared with 
the next, and in urban compared with non- 
urban centres, makes large demands on the 
adaptability of the work force and the insti- 
tutions that contribute to its development and 
welfare. 


Cost Not Inevitable 


In his summary, he pointed out that eco- 
nomic and technological change imposed a 
high cost on many people, but this should 
not be regarded as inevitable. The benefits 
of being able to produce more with less 
effort were incontestable, but considerations 
of these benefits should not blind us to their 
unequal distribution, and to the gain to be 
derived from enabling the greatest possible 
number of people to make full use of their 
powers during their whole working lives. 

Unevenness in the growth of industries still 
had about three times as much effect as tech- 
nological change in shifting the demand for 
various kinds of labour, but the effect of the 
latter was increasing. 

At any rate, “thousands of workers and 
their families have become the fall-out casual- 
ties of economic and technological change.” 
The question was: how far should the cost of 
making the necessary adjustments of man- 
power be borne by employers and the public 
rather than by the workers affected? 

Mr. Schonning suggested that so far, funds 
had been invested in physical resources at 
the expense of investment in human resources. 
This had resulted in inefficient use of man- 
power and a great deal of unnecessary human 
suffering. 

He thought that more resources should be 
invested to find out what sort of manpower 
our economy was going to demand during 
the next five or ten years, so that the insti- 
tutions that prepare people for work could 
adjust themselves accordingly. 

A second aspect of manpower that needed 
more attention was that of the adjustment 
of adult manpower to the vicissitudes of tech- 
nological and economic change. “This simply 
means keeping the members of the labour 
force active, efficient and fully utilized 
throughout their whole lifetime, and thereby 
minimizing the number of fall-out casualties.” 

A third thing that needed to be examined 
was the effectiveness of existing industrial 
relations and collective bargaining arrange- 
ments in dealing with the adjustments de- 
manded by such changes. 

“Fourthly, there is the whole demand 
aspect of manpower which we refer to as 
employment policy.” 

The speaker suggested that in a free society 
the achievement of the goal of full and 
effective use of manpower “must be a joint 
effort.” First of all, management must play 
a greater part than it had so far in developing 
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and effectively using manpower. Employers 
had tended to devote most of their attention 
to production, selling, engineering and finance, 
and too little to organizing and developing 
manpower and adjusting it to change, Dr. 
Schonning thought. 


He spoke of the need for training arrange- 
ments, either within the firm or as a joint 
endeavour with the community, and of the 
need for a “comprehensive policy of upgrad- 
ing its manpower systematically so as to meet 
the many minor changes in technology.” It 
was in these small ways, he pointed out, 
that changes in technology usually came 
about. 


“Thirdly, management must have a policy 
of retraining, upgrading or otherwise adjust- 
ing its work force in times of major tech- 
nical changes. . . . This means that the effect 
on manpower should be known well in ad- 
vance of the actual change-over so that the 
appropriate training programs can get under 
way before the actual change takes place.” 


Right Attitude Equally Important 


Besides these actions on the part of man- 
agement, however, what was equally impor- 
tant was the right attitude on the part of 
unions and management and a relationship 
between them that allowed such actions to be 
carried out effectively. But parties must work 
together “so that solutions to adjustment 
problems can be found in an atmosphere of 
calm and as a matter of course. In general, 
problems must not be allowed to become 
issues which can only be settled by bargain- 
Hines eaye 

In time of change, the worker must not 
only be regarded as a factor of production, 
but also “must be viewed as a human being 
with objectives, plans and problems of his 
own.” He must be fully informed about what 
is going on, what is going to happen to him 
and what choices he has. 

Even if management played its full part, 
however, there would still be a large number 
of “fall-out casualties” resulting from eco- 
nomic and technological changes. 

The second essential program, therefore, for 
reducing this number is to expand our capabili- 
ties for getting these people back into employ- 
ment as quickly and effectively as possible. This, 
I would suggest, is primarily a government re- 
sponsibility. We in Canada have been slow in 
recognizing the importance of this function. ... 

Many workers who lose their jobs as a result 
of change are unable for financial reasons to 
participate in work, or in work for which they 
are best suited. This is a by-product of change 
which we have ignored far too long. 

_As you probably know, only a limited provi- 
sion for dealing with this problem has existed 
in the Unemployment Insurance Act. A new 
capability is now being developed. The new 
[Manpower Mobility] program may provide loans 
for transportation and resettlement to unem- 
ployed workers for whom jobs have been found 
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in another labour market, and who desire to 
ay use of this provision [L.G., June, p. 
ASG]. wer 


An important complementary provision to this 
program, which already exists, is that any un- 
employed worker can enrol in training or 
retraining courses. The geographic mobility pro- 
vision ought to be regarded as both a break- 
through and an experiment. . . 


Mr. Schonning pointed out that there was 
a conflict between the need for change as 
“an essential ingredient for survival and prog- 
ress” and the need of the individual for job 
security. “It is in response to this that various 
manpower policies and programs have come 
about. It is in view of this situation that we 
need to deveop an adaptable work force 
which can survive more effectively in the 
climate of change. 


“Moreover, we need to keep the work 
force adaptable and competitive throughout 
the life of the individual. Similarly, we need 
to, and we can reduce the number of break- 
ages in job security. Lastly, for those whose 
job security must be broken through no fault 
of their own, everything must be done to 
shorten the breach in their employment and 
also reduce the cost they have incurred.” 


Dr. George Shultz 


A different point of view was presented 
by Dr. George Shultz, dean of the graduate 
school of business of the University of Chi- 
cago, who said that unions and management 
facing each other at the bargaining table 
were in a better position than an outside 
party—such as government—to find solutions 
to problems of employment and of moving 
workers to new jobs. He admitted, however, 
that there were matters in which government 
should take a hand, such as in retraining and 
replacing in employment some workers dis- 
placed by changes. 


“At the same time, I fear we are going 
too far in leaning on government. There is 
too much tendency to throw up our hands 
and say nobody can do anything on his own, 
that we need a government program.” 


He disagreed with those who say that 
the economy is getting out of control be- 
cause of new technology, and that the prob- 
lems arising from it have “got everyone 
licked,” saying: “People are not defeated. 
They are doing a whole series of things that 
may be small in themselves, but in the aggre- 
gate are quite important and constructive.” 


Dr. Shultz also expressed the opinion that 
there had not been enough strikes in the 
United States in recent years. He said that 
he thought a strike was a good thing, because 
“it lets people feel their oats a little.” When 
there was a history of a strike, labour and 
management were inclined to have a healthier 
respect for each other, and negotiations tended 
to go more smoothly, he contended. In his 
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opinion, collective bargaining did not neces- 
sarily fail when one side or the other forced 
a showdown. 


Statistics showed that strike activity in the 
U.S. had been averaging less than a fifth of 
one per cent in recent years. “I would argue 
that maybe this is too low,” Dr. Shultz said. 


Dr. Stuart Jamieson 


Dr. Stuart Jamieson, a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of British Columbia, 
said that collective bargaining was not meet- 
ing the challenges and problems of new 
technology. There was widespread hostility 
on the part of management toward unions. 
Management did not want to give advance 
notice of layoffs for fear that it would affect 
workers’ morale or production levels. It also 
feared that the union would fight technologi- 
cal change. 


The speaker suggested that there might be 
a place for paid leaves of absence to give 
workers the chance to retrain for new jobs. 


Referring to another matter, Dr. Jamieson 
said that there were two views about the 
relationship between skilled and unskilled 
labour, and about its effect on unemployment. 


One school of thought held that a lack 
of skilled workers created an obstacle to 
economic expansion and resulted in a short- 
age of jobs for unskilled workers. Another 
school held that the problem regarding un- 
skilled workers was that they were increasing 
in ‘number while job opportunities for them 


were decreasing, or at least remaining sta- 
tionary. 

“We must determine if the problem is a 
shortage of skilled workers or a surplus of 
unskilled people,” he said. 


Other Views 


Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, said that so far 
government had not lived up to its responsi- 
bilities in the manpower adjustment prob- 
lem. He suggested that a new agency, a 
national manpower service, should be formed 
within the framework of the National Em- 
ployment Service. 

Canada must produce knowledgeable citi- 
zens if it wanted to compete in the world 
today, Dr. Patrick McTaggart-Cowan, Presi- 
dent of Simon Fraser University, told the 
conference. “The United States has twice as 
many students enrolled in universities as 
Canada has, on a per-capita basis,” he said. 
“And in B.C., one out of every 16 persons 
has only a Grade 4 education.” 

Pat O’Neal, Secretary of the British Colum- 
bia Federation of Labour, said that collective 
bargaining had a place in dealing with the_ 
problems of technological change, but that 
it was dangerous and unrealistic to rely en- 
tirely on it. 

John Drew of the Federal Department of 
Labour’s Manpower Consultative Service said 
that there was little to fear from technologi- 
cal change if proper planning were carried 
out. 


1965 Canada Year Book Is Now Available 


The 1965 edition of the Canada Year 
Book contains a series of annual publica- 
tions giving official statistical and other in- 
formation on almost every measurable phase 
of Canada’s development. 

As the economy of the country has ex- 
panded, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has endeavoured to present the story of this 
development, summarizing a great mass of 
detailed statistical, legislative and other per- 
tinent information concisely within the covers 
of one volume, and supplementing it with 
data from other departments of the federal 
Government and from the provinces. 

Special feature articles contained in the 
present edition include: “Agriculture in the 
Canadian Economy”; “Canadian Forest Prod- 
ucts and Changing World Markets”; and 
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“Operational and Technological Changes in 
Rail Transport.” 

Changing emphasis has made necessary 
certain revisions in chapter content and the 
inclusion of additional data, both of which 
will be continuing features of the Year Book. 
Scientific and industrial research is covered 
in a separate chapter that contains a selection 
of Canadian achievements in science and 
technology since 1800. 

All chapters include the latest data avail- 
able to December 31, 1964. A political map 
(scale 140 miles=one inch) is enclosed in the 
pocket on the inside back cover of the 
volume. Available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, the cloth-bound edition (#CS11-202/ 
1965) costs $5, the paper-bound edition 
(#CS11-205/1965) costs $3. 
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Changes in General Assistance and 
Other Welfare Legislation in 1964 


Eight provinces make changes in general assistance programs, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec amend laws on mothers’ allowances 
and housing act changes affect accommodation for the elderly 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


During 1964 eight provinces made changes 
in their general assistance programs, includ- 
ing changes in rates of assistance, permissible 
income, and eligibility requirements. 

Legislation passed in previous years was 
proclaimed in Ontario and Manitoba, and 
in Alberta, legislation was passed that would, 
on proclamation, authorize the payment 
under the social allowances program of as- 
sistance for the blind, disabled and older 
persons. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Three amendments to the Social Assistance 
(Consolidated) Regulations of 1961 were 
gazetted January 28, February 25 and May 12. 

The first amendment authorized social as- 
sistance in cash for the months of July, 
August and September for a child who at- 
tains his 16th birthday prior to the first day 
of September, and who has been in regular 
attendance at school during the school year 
that ends in June of that year. 

The second amendment effective from 
April 1, 1964 raised the allowable maximum 
annual outside income for families receiving 
social assistance. The maximum for families 
consisting of adults only was raised from 
$600 to $720, and for families consisting of 
adults and children, from $800 to $900. In 
either case, if the annual outside income is 
in excess of the specified maximum, the 
amount of the allowance is reduced by the 
amount of the excess. 

Changes in rates of assistance were made 
by the third amendment, gazetted May 12, 
1964 and effective April 1, 1964. The cloth- 
ing allowance for the first adult in the family 
has been raised from $5 to $10 a month; 
rates for other members of the family remain 
at $5 each. The monthly fuel allowance for 
each adult or family has been raised from 
$10 to $15, and the rent allowance for each 
adult or family raised from $20 to $25 in 
rural communities, and from $30 to $50 in 
urban communities. 

Amounts which may be granted toward 
repairs and renovations of a home have also 
been raised. The maximum amount which 
may be granted in any one year has been 
raised from $240 to $300. The aggregate of 
all such grants in any four-year period may 
not exceed $1,000, an increase from the 
former $960. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


An amendment to the Social Assistance 
Act (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1964, c. 60) 
assented to March 4, 1964 affected both 
Part I and Part II of the Act. 


Under Part I, provincial allowances may 
now be extended on behalf of any child who 
is attending school beyond the level of Grade 
VIII to the age of 18 or to the end of the 
school year in which he becomes 18. Effec- 
tive April 1, 1964 this provision was formerly 
restricted to the children of widows, mothers 
with disabled husbands, or foster children 
whose parents were dead or permanently 
disabled. 


Under Part II, the section dealing with the 
effect on residence of a municipal unit mov- 
ing persons to certain institutions has been 
amended to indicate that a boarding home is 
one licensed under The Nursing Homes Act. 


An amendment to the regulations under 
Part I of the Act tabled February 7, 1964 
and effective November 1, 1963 repealed the 
clause setting the maximum monthly allow- 
ance for a mother who is deserted, whose 
husband is imprisoned, or who although not 
married to him, is living as the wife of a 
man who has died. This change permits the 
maximum monthly allowance for these cate- 
gories to be determined on the same basis 
as for widows, and mothers with disabled 
husbands. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Regulation 64-24 under the Social Assist- 
ance Act gazetted July 8, 1964 repealed the 
clause under Part II in Regulation 153 which 
defines “necessaries” as including payments 
for medical, hospital, nursing, dental and 
optical care, drugs and dressings, funeral ex- 
penses and travelling expenses. (This removes 
the contradiction implicit in Section 24. Sec- 
tion 24 (1) provides that the municipality’s 
reimbursement claim shall include the cost 
of food, shelter, fuel, clothing and other 
necessaries. Section 24 (2) provides that pay- 
ments for medical, hospital, nursing, dental 
and optical care, drugs and dressings, funeral 
expenses and travelling expenses shall not be 
included in the reimbursement claim.) 


Regulations 64-28 (O.C. 64-581) and 64- 
36 (O.C. 64-670), gazetted August 5, 1964 
and September 2, 1964 respectively, prescribed 
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the forms to be used by municipalities for 
purposes of Part II of the Act. 

Regulation 64-28 added six new forms 
(Forms 3 to 8 inclusive) covering order for 
municipal assistance, application for municipal 
assistance, and forms summarizing the cost 
of social assistance, homes for special care, 
travelling expenses and administrative ex- 
penses. 

Regulation 64-36 substituted a revised Form 
4 (Application for Social Assistance) and 
added Form 9 (Review Record), Form 10 
(Municipal Social Assistance Case Record) 
and Form 11, an authorization for inspection 
of bank or other accounts. The application 
form has been simplified, and information 
about dependents, assets, liabilities, income 
and other details are recorded on Form 10, 
which is signed by the applicant. 


QUEBEC 


Under an amendment to regulations (O.C. 
637, March 30, 1964), increases in monthly 
rates for certain categories of recipients be- 
came effective April 1, 1964. Maximum 
monthly allowances for recipients of needy 
widows and spinsters allowances, old age 
assistance, blind persons allowances, and dis- 
abled persons allowances were increased from 
$65 to $75. The allowable monthly income, 
including the allowance, for needy widows 
and spinsters was increased from $90 to 
$100. The monthly rate for the head of a 
family with one dependent child was increased 
from $75 to $85 and the allowable income, 
including the allowance, was increased from 
$100 to $110. Casual or part-time earnings 
of up to $25 may be excluded from the 
calculation of income. 


ONTARIO 


The District Welfare Administration Boards 
Act, 1962-63, was proclaimed effective May 
1, 1964 (Ontario Gazette, May 20, 1964) 
and regulations were made under this Act 
and under the General Welfare Assistance 
Act. 

Ontario Regulation 168/64 under the Dis- 
trict Welfare Administration Boards Act was 
gazetted July 11, 1964 prescribing the form 
to be used in making application for a grant 
under Section 7 of the Act, and the length 
of time in which chairmen of the board are 
to serve. 

The board, at its first meeting after April 1 
in each year, is to appoint one of its members 
as chairman for the fiscal year. No member 
may serve more than three consecutive terms. 

Regulations under the General Welfare 
Assistance Act amended regulations govern- 
ing general provisions, supplementary aid and 
aid to dependent fathers. 

General. O/Reg.35/64 gazetted February 
22, 1964 to be effective April 1, 1964 made 
a number of changes. Shelter allowances for 
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single persons were raised by $10 a month 
for both unfurnished and unheated premises, 
and furnished and heated premises. 


The differential in rental allowances pay- 
able to heads of families between those muni- 
cipalities of over 100,000 population and 
other municipalities was eliminated, thus per- 
mitting the payment of the higher allowances 
by all municipalities. The section on residence 
was revised to change the date of calculation 
of residence from April 1, 1959 to April 1, 
1961, and the section authorizing an allow- 
ance for vegetable seeds was revoked. 


Supplementary Aid. The section of the 
regulations governing supplementary aid was 
amended by O/Reg. 232/64 gazetted Septem- 
ber 19, 1964 to exclude provincial sharing 
in the costs of aid to persons whose means 
exceed a specified amount. 


The Province will not share in the cost 
of supplementary aid given by a municipality 
to a person who is a recipient of a govern- 
ment benefit, other than an old age security 
pension, whose liquid assets exceed $1,000 
if unmarried, or $1,500 if married. The Prov- 
ince will not share in aid given an unmarried 
recipient of an old age security pension 
whose annual income, including pension, ex- 
ceeds $1,260, or whose liquid assets exceed 
$1,000. Nor will the Province share in aid 
given married recipients whose annual total 
income exceeds $2,220 or whose total liquid 
assets exceed $1,500. 


Dependent Fathers. Under O. Reg. 154/64 
gazetted July 4, 1964 changes were made in 
the regulations governing allowances to de- 
pendent fathers to correspond with those 
under the Mothers’ Allowances Act. A new 
subsection permits an allowance to be ex- 
tended to the end of the school year on behalf 
of a child who becomes 18 years of age 
while attending an educational institution 
other than a secondary school. 

The length of time required to qualify for 
an allowance after desertion by the wife has 
been reduced from six to three months. A 
dependent father whose wife is imprisoned 
may now qualify for an allowance if, at the 
date of application, the term remaining to 
be served is six months or more. Previously 
no reference was made to the length of term 
remaining; application could be made if the 
wife were imprisoned for a continuous period 
of six months or more. 


MANITOBA 


Under proclamations published in the 
Manitoba Gazette of December 28, 1963 an 
Act to amend the Child Welfare Act, 1959 
(Second Session), and clause (b) of sub- 
section (1) of section 5 of the Social Allow- 
ances Act was proclaimed effective January 1, 
1964. These proclamations repealed Part II 
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of the Child Welfare Act, under which allow- 
ances were paid on behalf of bereaved and 
dependent children, and proclaimed that sec- 
tion of the Social Allowances Act authorizing 
payment of allowances to widows with de- 
pendent children. Thus the transfer of mothers 
allowances to the social allowances program 
was complete. 

Manitoba Regulation 14/64 gazetted Feb- 
ruary 29, 1964 effective from March 1, 1964 
repealed former regulations under the Social 
Allowances Act. The revised regulation in- 
cludes some changes in rates. 

The monthly food allowance for an adult— 
formerly $23 for a single adult or the first 
adult in a family of two, and $20 for the 
second adult in a family of two benefici- 
aries—is now $20 for each adult, with in- 
creases allowed for household units of one, 
two or three persons: an addition of $5 a 
month for a single person, $3 a month for 
each of two persons, and $1 a month for 
each of three persons. Clothing allowances 
for children have been increased by $1 a 
month for all age groups. It is now provided 
that, under special circumstances, an addi- 
tional amount of up to $7 a month may 
be granted for utilities, and an additional 
grant up to $50 may be made at the end of 
the winter fuel season. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Social Aid 


Saskatchewan Regulation 432/64 under the 
Social Aid Act gazetted July 24, 1964 made 
a number of changes in Regulation 977/63 
dated May 21, 1963. 

Section 11 has been revised to add three 
new conditions under which the amount of 
assistance given may be less than the total 
amount specified by the schedules for various 
items of need, for a period not to exceed six 
months. This section previously provided that 
lesser amounts could be given to the recipi- 
ent who wished a lesser amount than that 
established, and to the recipient who re- 
quested assistance for a specific item of need 
or for a specific amount. 

Lesser amounts may now be given also to 
a recipient who has unusually high seasonal 
earnings and who has been advised to budget 
to meet living expenses; to a recipient who, 
while in receipt of social aid, purchased a 
home that, in the opinion of the municipal 
welfare official, exceeds the reasonable needs 
of the recipient; or to a recipient who has 
voluntarily discontinued gainful employment, 
except as a part of a rehabilitation plan or 
on the advice of an official. 

It is now provided that certain earnings are 
to be excluded in determining financial re- 
sources. As previously, certain casual and 
part-time earnings of the family members up 
to a maximum of 25 per cent of the recipi- 
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ent’s basic budget requirements are not in- 
cluded in the calculation of resources. Under 
these regulations, either this amount or, if 
larger, wages of $5 a month for a single 
person, $10 a month for a family of two 
persons, or $15 a month for three or more 
persons, may be excluded. 

An addition to the list of exclusions in- 
cludes premiums paid by or deducted from 
wages of the recipient to cover the cost of a 
Medical and Hospital Card. “Reasonable” 
costs of transportation to and from work 
may be excluded from the calculation of 
income. The percentages of income from 
roomers and boarders that may be excluded 
remains unchanged, but a municipality may 
now adopt minimum charges more suitable 
to the locality than those specified in the 
regulations. This change is subject to the 
approval of the municipal council and of the 
Director of Public Assistance. 

A new clause provides that maintenance 
payments from monies held in trust for chil- 
dren and available for distribution be con- 
sidered as income. Negotiations must be con- 
ducted on an individual basis so that funds 
are released monthly, and the monthly 
amount is neither above nor below the 
budget requirements of the child. 

Safeguards relating to the conversion of 
liquid assets into cash, and in the realization 
of funds on real property, are provided. A 
period not to exceed 60 days is allowed for 
conversion of certain assets into cash, but 
conversion must not be at a discount rate 
greater than 35 per cent of their value. A 
liquid asset or real property need not be con- 
sidered a resource if the Director considers 
that there are sound social or economic 
reasons for not converting a liquid asset into 
cash, or for delaying or refraining from the 
use of real property as a security for borrow- 
ing or outright sale. 

A period of 60 days is also allowed for the 
realization of funds through borrowing on 
the security of real property or from its sale. 
The sale of property is not required if the 
potential loss is greater than 35 per cent of 
its appraised market value. 

A recipient may sell real property to pur- 
chase a home, but the purchase must be 
made within four months of receiving the 
proceeds, and the home must be “suitable to 
his needs and in accordance with the stand- 
ard of living he can reasonably expect to 
maintain.” Any funds remaining after the 
purchase are considered as available for cur- 
rent living expenses. If a recipient purchases 
a home that exceeds his needs in the opinion 
of the muncipal welfare official, he may be 
required to sell the property and use the 
proceeds. 

A municipal official who reviews the cir- 
cumstances of a person who qualifies for aid 
as a result of disposing of his assets within 
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five years of application for aid, or because 
of his failure to realize on an agreement for 
sale, mortgage, or other security, must refuse 
aid to the applicant until he is satisfied that 
no income can be obtained from the assets, 
or until the applicant’s budget requirements, 
plus 15 per cent, are equal to the market 
value of the asset disposed of. 


ALBERTA 


The Welfare Statutes Amendment Act 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1964, c.106) assented 
to March 26, 1964 authorizes the Minister 
of Public Welfare to enter into agreements 
with the federal Government to assist per- 
sons under the social allowances program, 
rather than under the Blind Persons Act, the 
Disabled Persons Act and the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act. (Social allowances are payable 
under Part III of the Public Welfare Act.) 
It provides for the discontinuance, on proc- 
lamation of the relevant sections, of applica- 


tions under these three programs, but 
payment of assistance to persons granted aid 
under any of these programs may be con- 
tinued in accordance with the Act under 
which it was granted. 

Regulations under Part III of the Public 
Welfare Act were amended by Alberta Regu- 
lation 106/64 gazetted March 14, 1964. Under 
these regulations effective April 1, 1964 food 
and clothing rates for adults and children 
were revised. With few exceptions, slight in- 
creases were made in rates. Increases of 15 
per cent in the food allowance for a family 
of two, and of 10 per cent for a family of 
three, are now permitted if cooking and 
refrigeration facilities are inadequate. Amounts 
of $7 and $3 a month, for a gluten-free diet 
and a restricted sodium diet respectively, have 
been added to the list of special diets for 
which allowances may be granted on medical 
recommendation. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


Changes were made in Quebec and On- 
tario in the Acts governing allowances to 
needy mothers with dependent children. In 
addition, Part III of the Child Welfare Act 
of Manitoba was repealed, thus effecting a 
transfer of mothers allowances to the social 
allowances program. In Ontario the regulations 
affecting dependent fathers were amended, 
and benefits were extended in Nova Scotia on 
behalf of children attending school (see sec- 
tion on General Assistance above). 


QUEBEC 


An amendment to the Needy Mothers’ As- 
sistance Act (S.Q. 1964, c.49) effective April 
1, 1964 raised the maximum monthly rate 
for a mother and one child from $75 to $85. 


ONTARIO 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act (S.O. 1964, c.65) assented to May 8, 
1964 broadened eligibility requirements and 
made administrative changes. 

The length of time required for a mother 
to qualify for an allowance after desertion, 
has been reduced from six months to three 
months, and an unmarried mother may now 
qualify for an allowance when her child is 


three months of age, a reduction from the 
former six months. 

A mother whose husband is imprisoned 
may now qualify for an allowance if at the 
date of application there are six months or 
more remaining in his term. An added sub- 
section permits the allowance to be extended 
to the end of the school year for a child who 
becomes 18 years of age while attending an 
educational institution other than a secondary 
school. (There is no upper age limit for a 
child attending secondary school.) 

A number of the former responsibilities of 
regional administrators have been assigned to 
the Director of the Welfare Allowances 
Branch. The Director now receives all appli- 
cations for mothers’ allowances, and deter- 
mines the eligibility of each applicant and 
the amount of the allowance. He continues 
to act as chairman of the board of review. 

Other matters now referred to the Director 
include: approval of temporary absences from 
the province, permission for a mother to be 
absent from the province for compassionate 
or other reasons, approval of an applicant as 
a suitable person to receive an allowance, 
and approval of an applicant as a suitable 
foster mother to her dependent foster child. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATION FOR THE ELDERLY 


An act to amend the National Housing 
Act 1954 (S.C. 1964, c.23) assented to on 
June 18, 1964 contains a number of pro- 
visions affecting accommodation for elderly 
persons. 

Under a new section, 16A, loans may be 
made to non-profit corporations for the con- 
struction or purchase of a housing project, 
or housing accommodation of the hostel or 
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dormitory type, for use as low-rental hous- 
ing. Terms and conditions for loans under 
this section are the same as for loans made 
to limited-dividend corporations under section 
16 of the Act. Formerly loans could be made 
only for hostels that were an adjunct to a 
project of self-contained accommodation. 
Section 36 of the Act, which covered 
federal-provincial public housing programs, 
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has been renumbered as section 35A. A new 
provision under section 35A (1) permits the 
inclusion of hostel or dormitory-type accom- 
modation in federal-provincial projects. As 
formerly, public housing projects may be 
made up wholly or in part of existing hous- 
ing purchased for the purpose, but are no 
longer restricted to urban renewal areas. 
Under this section, the amount of the capital 
costs, profits, and losses to be borne by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
is not to exceed 75 per cent, thus permitting 
the Corporation’s share to be less than was 
possible formerly when the amount was set 
at 75 per cent for the Corporation and 25 
per cent for the provincial government or 
agency thereof. 

A new section, 35C, permits the Corpora- 
tion to make loans to assist a province, munic- 
ipality, or public housing agency to acquire 
land for public housing projects. The maxi- 
mum loan may amount to 90 per cent of the 
cost of acquiring and servicing the land. 


Section 35D authorizes the Corporation to 
make loans to provinces, municipalities and 
public housing agencies to construct, acquire 
and operate public housing projects. Loans 
are subject to conditions applying to limited- 
dividend housing companies and non-profit 
corporations. 


Under section 35E the Corporation may 
contribute to operating losses incurred by 
subsidized public housing projects. The maxi- 
mum amount that may be contributed is 50 
per cent of the annual losses, and contribu- 
tions may be made for a period not exceeding 
50 years. The Corporation is required to 
ensure that accommodation for which it is 
sharing operating losses is needed and _ is 
being rented to persons of low income. 

New or amended legislation governing liv- 
ing accommodation for elderly persons came 
into effect in seven provinces: New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Regulation 64-20 under the Social Services 
and Education Tax Act gazetted June 10, 1964 
permits the Provincial Secretary-Treasurer to 
authorize a rebate of the tax paid by a con- 
tractor on materials actually used in the 
construction or alteration of places of wor- 
ship, homes for the aged, alms-houses and 
orphanages, as well as on materials used in 
operations preparatory to the construction of 
any such building. Rebates amounting to 
(a) 1.25 per cent of the total contract price 
are to be made to the governing body of a 
religious, charitable or benevolent organiza- 
tion for the construction of a building or for 
a major improvement constituting a capital 
investment; and (b) 90 per cent of the tax 
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paid on certain furniture and fixtures pur- 
chased by such religious, charitable or benev- 
olent organizations. 


QUEBEC 


An Act to amend the Act to Improve 
Housing Conditions was assented to on March 
19, 1964 (S.Q. 1964, c.37) and provided 
for the appropriation of $180 million for 
the purposes of the Act. Although it does not 
make specific provisions for living accommo- 
dation for elderly persons, they may benefit 
under the Act which enables the Province to 
guarantee loans made for purchasing homes 
and to pay a portion of the interest charged 
on loans made for new dwellings. 


ONTARIO 


Legislation passed in Ontario during 1964 
included an Act to incorporate the Ontario 
Housing Corporation (S.O. 1964, c.76) 
the Homes for Special Care Act (S.O. 1964, 
c.39) and Regulations, and Regulations under 
the Charitable Institutions Act, 1962-63. 

An Act to incorporate the Ontario Hous- 
ing Corporation assented to on May 8, 1964 
came into force on August 11, 1964. The 
Corporation has the power to enter into 
agreements for the Province under the Hous- 
ing Development Act, make loans, grants or 
advances under the same Act and acquire, 
hold and dispose of real property. 

The Homes for Special Care Act 1964 
assented to on May 8, 1964 authorizes the 
establishment of residential facilities for per- 
sons requiring nursing, residential, or shel- 
tered care; the payment of capital and main- 
tenance grants to benevolent organizations 
operating such homes or institutions; the 
licensing of homes for special care; and the 
payment of maintenance costs for residents 
of such homes. 


The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may 
designate provisions of the Mental Hospitals 
Act 1950 or Regulations as being applicable 
to any home for special care. He may also 
approve all or any part of an institution, 
building or other premises as a home for 
special care. 

Ontario Regulation 261/64 under the 
Homes for Special Care Act 1964 gazetted 
October 17, 1964 classifies homes for special 
care as approved homes, licensed residential, 
and licensed nursing homes. Part I of the 
Regulation relates to approved homes and 
sets out staff qualifications, powers and duties 
of administrators, fire protection measures, 
and procedures for the administration of 
trust accounts and the bonding of adminis- 
trators. 

Licensed nursing homes must meet stand- 
ards contained in Part II of the Regulation. 
These relate mainly to fire protection, meals, 
sleeping accommodation, toilet and bathing 
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facilities, and personal, nursing and medical 
care. Licensed residential homes are gov- 
erned by Part III of the Regulation, which 
sets out standards for sleeping accommoda- 
tion and outlines inspection procedures. 


Part IV of the Regulation outlines pro- 
cedures for: 


—admittance of persons discharged from 
an institution within the meaning of the 
Mental Hospitals Act; 


—keeping of records; 


—inspection of homes by an officer author- 
ized under the Fire Marshals Act, and by a 
medical officer of health; 


—assistance from charitable organizations 
with the inspection and supervision of homes 
for special care; 


—granting of provincial aid. 


Where a resident in an approved home 
cannot pay for his care and maintenance, 
the Minister of Health may grant to the 
Board of the home up to a maximum of 
$6.50 per day for each day the resident is 
in the home. When a resident does not re- 
quire nursing care, the maximum is $21 a 
week. 


If a resident is able to pay part of the cost 
for care, the grant is reduced by that amount. 
The amount of the grant payable is similar 
for residents of licensed nursing homes or 
licensed residential homes but, when a pro- 
vincial grant is paid, the resident or the per- 
son responsible for his care and maintenance 
is liable to pay at least $2 per day. 


Ontario Regulation 297/64 under the 
Charitable Institutions Act 1962-63 was 
gazetted on November 14, 1964. It tightens 
fire protection measures and is more specific 
than previous legislation about duties of 
attending physicians, appointment of staff 
nurses, and provision of nourishing meals 
and adequate, comfortable sleeping accommo- 
dation. 

Also under this Regulation, homes for the 
aged are among the institutions that benefit 
from the increase in the provincial share for 
maintenance costs of residents. This has been 
raised from $5 to $6 daily per person where 
the institution maintains a bed-care unit of 
twenty beds and from $3.40 to $4 where 
there is no such unit. 


MANITOBA 


The Elderly and Infirm Persons’ Housing 
Act (S.M. 1964, c.17) came into force on 
April 16, 1964 repealing the Elderly Per- 
sons’ Housing Act 1959. The new Act incor- 
porates the terms of the former Act and, in 
addition, enables the Province to assist in 
the establishment of personal-care homes, 
and to increase grants for the construction 
of accommodation for the elderly. 
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It also empowers municipalities to sponsor 
elderly persons’ housing, hostels, and per- 
sonal-care homes. Municipal participation in 
such projects was formerly authorized under 
the Municipal Act. Regulations under the 
Public Health Act applicable to personal- 
care homes were gazetted on August 8, 1964. 

As in the former legislation, a “hostel” is 
defined as a building accommodating three or 
more elderly persons who share bathroom or 
bathroom and kitchen facilities; but the new 
Act specifies that hostel accommodation is in- 
tended for persons who require minimal as- 
sistance or supervision in their daily living. 
A “personal-care home” is defined as a build- 
ing accommodating persons who, in the 
opinion of a qualified medical practitioner, 
require continual or intensive assistance and 
supervision in their daily living. 

A municipal council may pass resolutions 
favouring the establishment of elderly per- 
sons’ housing, ratepayers may petition for it, 
or municipalities may enter into joint agree- 
ments. An organization committee must es- 
tablish details of the proposed scheme, which 
must be approved by the municipality or 
municipalities concerned and the necessary 
by-law passed. Letters patent of incorpora- 
tion as a non-profit corporation under the 
Companies Act must then be obtained. 


The municipality appoints the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation whose powers there- 
after include the right to: 


—hborrow or raise money; 


—acquire, administer and dispose of real 
or personal property; 


—invest funds and employ staff necessary 
to operate and manage the housing provided. 


A provincial grant will not be made for 
a project unless the municipality, corpora- 
tion or organization applying for it has ob- 
tained money equal to 20 per cent of the 
total cost (formerly 10 per cent) or, for new 
construction, the necessary serviced land and 
10 per cent (formerly 5 per cent) of the cost. 

Grants for constructing, acquiring, recon- 
structing or equipping elderly persons’ hous- 
ing units are set at the lesser of one-third of 
the cost, or $2,150 (formerly $1,667) for 
two-person units and $1,700 (formerly 
$1,400) for one-person units. 


The amount of a grant made for construc- 
tion of hostel accommodation is to be the 
lesser of one-third of the cost, or an amount 
calculated by multiplying $1,700 (formerly 
$1,200) by the number of beds provided in 
the hostel. For the purpose of assisting in 
the renovation, repair or acquisition and re- 
construction, furnishing or equipping of a 
hostel, the grant is to equal one-third of 
the cost or an amount calculated by multi- 
plying $825 (formerly $700) by the number 
of beds provided. 
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For the construction of a _personal-care 
home, the grant is to be the lesser of one- 
third of construction costs, or an amount 
calculated by multiplying $2,000 by the 
number of beds provided. Grants to assist in 
the renovation, repair, acquisition, furnish- 
ing, equipping or reconstruction of a home 
may amount to the lesser of one-third of 
the cost, or an amount calculated by multiply- 
ing $1,000 by the number of beds provided. 

As previously, the provincial Government 
may guarantee the payment of principal and 
interest on loans from the federal Govern- 
ment or its agencies to corporations or or- 
ganizations which have received a loan under 
the Elderly and Infirm Persons’ Housing Act. 
Also, licensing provisions have been extended 
to cover personal-care homes. 

Manitoba Regulation 52/64 under the Pub- 
lic Health Act defines personal-care homes, 
outlines conditions under which they may 
operate, and sets out standards they are 
required to meet. 

“Personal care” is defined as the care of 
aged and infirm persons who, in their daily 
living, require the care of another person 
or persons, but who do not require the serv- 
ices of a hospital within the meaning of the 
Hospital Services Insurance Act. A personal- 
care home is a place used for the accommo- 
dation of three or more persons who, in the 
opinion of a medical practitioner, require 
personal care. Admission is to be governed 
solely by the need for care and assistance. 

Effective August 1, 1964 any personal-care 
home must meet certain specifications set 
out in the Regulation. These govern the 
amount of space allotted per resident, and 
facilities, equipment and furnishings con- 
sidered necessary by the Minister of Health. 
They require also that recreational and social 
activities be made available for the construc- 
tive use of leisure time, and to maintain the 


residents’ contact with the community. The 
operator of a home must have a valid license 
issued by the Minister. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatchewan Regulation 574/64 under the 
Housing Act (O.C. 1876/64) gazetted De- 
cember 4, 1964 adds definitions of “care” 
and “supervisory care” to the regulations. 

For the purposes of the Housing Act, 
“care” includes skilled nursing care, personal 
services or supervisory care given to needy, 
aged, infirm or blind persons living in licensed 
sheltered accommodation where the charge 
exceeds $75 per month. This definition ap- 
plies to boarding and nursing homes, self- 
contained housing, and other forms of 
sheltered accommodation for four or more 
persons not related to the operator or any 
member of the management of such accom- 
modation. Supervisory care is defined as the 
giving of guidance or the supervision of ac- 
tivities of daily living. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta Regulation 113/64 gazetted March 
31, 1964 deleted from the regulations under 
the Homes for the Aged Act the subsection 
providing that persons whose only income is 
derived from the old age security pension 
plus the supplementary allowance from the 
Province shall not be charged maintenance 
of more than $60 per month. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Order in Council No. 663 gazetted March 
19, 1964 amended the Welfare Institutions 
Licensing Regulations to permit the use, for 
sleeping accommodation, of a room more 
than two stories above the ground when the 
Welfare Institutions Licensing Board gives 
its approval. 


British Redundancy Payments Bill 


Sets up scheme whereby workers whose jobs disappear will get 
compensation as legal right. Employers responsible for the 
payments but will be aided by Bill’s proposed Redundancy Fund 


A scheme under which men and women 
whose jobs disappear will get compensation 
as a legal right is set out in the Redundancy 
Payments Bill presented to the British Parlia- 
ment by the Minister of Labour. It is hoped 
to bring the scheme into operation before 
the end of the year. 

Redundancy payments will be made to men 
and women who lose their employment be- 
cause the work they are doing comes to an 
end, or is reduced, or they lose their job 
because of the death of their employer. 
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Employers will be responsible for making 
the payments. But a fund will be set up to 
spread the cost over all industry. This Re- 
dundancy Fund will be financed by a levy 
added to the employer’s weekly National 
Insurance contribution. Employers will be 
able to claim rebates from the Fund, averag- 
ing about 60 per cent of the payments due 
their redundant employees. 

With certain exceptions, the scheme will 
apply to employees between the ages of 18 
and 65 (60 for women) who normally work 
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21 hours a week or more. They must have 
a minimum of two years service with their 
employer and, if they are made redundant, 
they will be entitled to payments as follows, 
for each year of service: Age from 18 to 
21, half a week’s pay; age 22 to 40, one 
week’s pay, and age 41 to 65 (60 for 
women), one and a half week’s pay. 

There was wide support for the bill on both 
sides of industry. The main structure of the 
scheme was broadly acceptable to both the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress. 

Reckonable service under the measure is 
to be limited to the last 20 years before re- 
dundancy. Earnings above £40 a week will 
not be taken into account, and years of serv- 
ice below the age of 18 will not be con- 
sidered. 

The maximum to which any worker would 
be entitled would be 30 weeks pay, which 
he would get if he had 20 years of service, 
all over the age of 40. 

Disputes arising on all questions will be 
referred to tribunals with legally qualified 
chairman and employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Certain groups of workers are excluded 
from or not covered by the Bill, and where 
there is an agreement between employers and 
unions for redundancy payments to workers, 
the Minister may, on application by the 
parties, exempt employers from liability to 
make payments to employees covered by the 
agreement. 

This provision will make it possible for 
industries in which workers do not work for 
long periods with one employer to agree on 
special schemes more suited to their condi- 
tions. 

Industrial disputes are not to affect entitle- 
ment to payment, though time spent on 


strike will not count as reckonable service. 
The Contracts of Employment Act 1963 will 
be brought into line so that strikes will not 
break continuity of employment for purposes 
of accumulating rights to notice. 

Minister of Labour Ray Gunter said the 
measure was an important step in the British 
Government’s program to push forward the 
modernization of industry as fast as possible 
and to enlist the co-operation of workers as 
well as management in this process. 


Mr. Gunter, in moving second reading to 
the bill, said one of the most urgent needs 
was to use manpower more efficiently. There 
were too many restrictive practices, too much 
overmanning and underemployment of labour. 


It was no good attributing them entirely 
to unions and workers. They were the legacy 
of years of economic insecurity and fears 
for the future of job or craft. That insecurity 
had to be removed if the problem was to be 
tackled. The Bill would not achieve this in 
itself but it had an important part to play 
in allaying fears of redundancy and resistance 
to new methods and economic changes. 


It cannot be said too often, Mr. Gunter 
continued, that manpower is our most pre- 
cious resource. Yet far less attention is given 
by management today to the budgeting of 
manpower needs than to the forward planning 
of other aspects, such as investment and 
marketing. 


From this point of view, Mr. Gunter be- 
lieved that the redundancy payments scheme 
will have a salutary effect. It will make em- 
ployers more careful in planning their for- 
ward recruitment of labour, and create the 
conditions in which those employers who are 
now carrying surplus labour can face up to 
the job of getting their labour requirements 
on a more realistic basis. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during First Quarter of 1965 


Deaths from 


industrial accidents 


in first quarter totalled 


268—down 18 from number in same quarter of 1964 but up 93 


from total fatalities 

Up to the end of May, the Department of 
Labour had received reports on 268* indus- 
trial fatalities that occurred in Canada during 
the first quarter of 1965. During the previous 
quarter, 361 fatalities were recorded. This 
is 38 more than the previously published 
preliminary total of 323 (L.G., April, p. 
328). 
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in the previous 


three-month — period 


In the first quarter of last year, 286 fatali- 
ties were recorded—46 more than the pre- 
liminary figure of 240 (L.G., July 1964, 
Dirt): 

Industrial fatalities in Canada that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1965 were distrib- 
uted in the age groups as follows (figures 
for women in parentheses): 
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Age Group Fatalities Workers Employed 
(000) 

15-19 6 (-) 291 (263) 
20-24 20 (1) 498 (333) 
25-44 137 (-) 2,150 (741) 
45-64 84 (1) 1,450 (529) 
65+ 19 (-) 161 ( 44) 

Total 266 (2) 4,550 (1,910) 


In three occupations—transport and com- 
munication; miners, quarrymen and related 
workers; craftsmen, production process and 
related workers—in which 32 per cent of the 
workers were employed, 65 per cent of the 
total fatalities occurred. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were four multi-fatality accidents, each of 
which brought death to three or more work- 
men, and together resulted in 53 fatalities. 
Twenty-six workers died on February 18 
near Stewart, B.C., when an avalanche buried 
them. Fifteen crew members and a scientific 
consultant were killed when an RCAF Argus 
aircraft crashed on March 23 near San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Seven fishermen drowned on 
March 10 when the seiner Combat sank while 
crossing Hectate Strait between the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and the mainland of British 
Columbia. Four miners were drowned on 
January 22 after a mine shaft explosion at 
Little Bay, Nfid. 


During the quarter, the greatest number 
of fatalities, 61, occurred in the mines, quar- 
ries and oil wells industry. Of the 61 fatali- 
ties, 38 were in metal mining, 10 in petroleum 
and oil wells, 8 in non-metal mining, and 5 
in coal mining. 

The 47 fatalities recorded in the manufac- 
turing industry were distributed as follows: 
8 in non-metallic mineral products; 7 each 
in food and beverages, and metal fabricating; 
5 each in wood products and primary metal 
products; 3 each in chemical products and 
miscellaneous products; 2 each in paper prod- 
ucts, machinery, and electrical products; 1 
each in clothing products, transportation 
equipment and petroleum and coal products. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this 
issue. 


Of the 43 fatalities that occurred in trans- 
portation, communication and other utilities 
industries, 12 were in local and highway 
transportation; 9 each in railway transporta- 
tion, and electric power, gas and water utili- 
ties; 5 in communication; 3 each in air 
transportation and water transportation; and 
2 in storage. 


In the construction industry, 14 of the 
33 fatalities were in buildings, 11 in other 
construction, and 8 in highways. In the 
forestry industry, 25 fatalities were recorded. 


The remaining 59 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as follows: 
24 in public administration and defence; 14 
in fishing and trapping; 9 in trade; 6 in com- 
munity, business and personal service; 4 in 
agriculture; and 2 in finance, insurance and 
real estate. 


Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 268 fatalities during the 
first quarter of 1965 shows that 82 (30 per 
cent) were in the accident-type group of 
“being struck by different objects.” Of these, 
72 were in the category of such objects as 
falling trees and limbs, and landslides or 
cave-ins; 6 were caused by moving vehicles, 
and 4 were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery and cranes. 


Collisions, derailments and wrecks caused 
54 fatalities. Automobiles and trucks were 
involved in 28 accidents, aircraft in 20, 
railway trains in 5, and water craft in 1. 


Of the 46 fatalities resulting from “falls 
and slips,” all but five were falls from dif- 
ferent levels, such as buildings, roofs, trees, 
scaffolds and bridges, into harbours, rivers, 
lakes, seas, shafts and excavations. 


Twenty-five fatalities were caused by in- 
halations, contact, absorptions, ingestions and 
industrial diseases. 


Of the remaining 61 fatalities, 20 each 
were the result of conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions, or were in the cate- 
gory of being caught in, on or between. Most 
of them involved tractors, loadmobiles, 

(Continued on page 664) 
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The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including deaths 


resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch 


from reports received from the provincial Wor 
Transport Commissioners and certain other offi 


kmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 


cial sources. Newspaper reports are used to 


supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, news- 
paper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by wokmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period under review is usually greater 
than indicated in the article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly in the 


next annual review. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount |———-—_____ 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Totaliciwilian tabourforce™ . ih esb. eee. ead. (000)| June 19 7,306 +2.6 +3.6 
PEEL DION SOE Nem ft]. civ Oh beds oie « SSIES cd eek © (000)) June 19 7,049 +2.8 +4.1 
PAP TACR EC eM ethos Ghats, aelic hietis cleat Gael odes (000)) June 19 649 —0.9 —4,4 
NOR RETICLE S io. ee ctl ca is te aes B68 a ee.-..(000)| June 19 6,400 +3.2 +5.0 
EWES ON TENG ES RR ER eed aot em (000)} June 19 5,910 +3.3 +5.8 
AtewOrk ao TNOUlS OF MOlG...:-6.- . cs pwswes Leek (000)| June 19 5,955 +2.7 +3.4 
Atework less than 35 hours.:.............0.00- (000)| June 19 587 —1.0 +9.1 
Employed but not at work................0.6. (000)| June 19 218 +24.6 +2.8 
Unerepiver . 2c eee Rateh iad Os bl desk (000); June 19 257 —3.0 —8.9 
SPIE AT Gy Cc rm date, scl eho ef vare Rt 4 cice'a,d wedi ined eS (000)|} June 19 31 —31.1 +3.3 
Cie DOG ey eee Ce U RES ok soci cei cae ce acne een (000); June 19 100 —4.8 —5.7 
TNE CSM a ara Scares meee Ate ci irate Ri alvidl ads ose 4 (000)| June 19 74 +25.4 —15.9 
LECT eT Se ee ee a ee (000)} June 19 23 —23.3 —8.0 
AE Ce Re RON Oe Bana ca acess afk Be (000)| June 19 29 +11.5 —12.1 
Without work and seeking work.................0. (000)| June 19 241 —3.6 —10.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................ (000); June 19 16 +6.7 +23 
Sadustrialemployntent: (1949 100) i. Ses wk coe Seow eee. April 131.8 +0.7 +5.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................ April 124.4 +0,1 +4,9 
eT 004 Te OTe ba id oe. abusinecelh Reve bs 60s Ist Qtr. 1965 | 22,279 — +27.0 
PSR EINeU CO COC AADOUL LOLCO. pie suis v's oe u's ws. ee ole vo Se Ist Qtr. 1965| 11,297 =~ +27.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Url ieeraUClOrlcOULsH..Wideais . Fes ies Ol vices ae os cowie June 109 +94.6 +65.2 
INOMOLWOrHOrs INVOLVECSCRte rds ate. bedeecccdeeecceas June 43,310 | +154.5 | +185.9 
TP ABALTION) We MIAN SVS Gates Aik ale fcikle Als.40s 4s bide eieere.e.s June 275, 530 +77.2 +40.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........ April $90.53 +0.3 +4,9 
A Verace, Our) Y. CATDINGS (MLS. ) nas cease sinnsesceases April $2.12 +0.5 +5.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..............-- April 41.1 —0.5 0.0 
PNVOrAWe WEEK| Y WAGES (MUL. )s..s..s5. cece sebeccs eases April $86. 98 —0.1 +5.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................ cee eee June 139.0 +0.7 +0.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
LOU ete ea ate PS ORC Es, Sth) Ria kek » agrees April De —0.3 +2.8 
otal ADOUrINCOMO sohatiee secre ss ese ee on ead $000,000.} April 2,068 +1.6 +10.6 
Industrial Production 
POEM tar erame: 140 me (ES Ae a .ccndch cota sia aso 4. eee menos May 228.8 +2.1 +7.5 
ML IDSOUTT EPcy ADE gaat 2) ee ee Ss See ee aa May 204.4 +3.5 +7.6 
| Bae NCES: ee sex capmeel teh SRR Ra a rena aR ce RC ARR May 219.0 +3.7 +9.2 
Peel tthe te ee so act, 5 9 iid sno. 3 auc te wanes May 192.0 +3.3 +6.0 
New Residential Construction») 
SEAL US ee ee I eek Feiss Sek op sos os Sa wea ES June 15,984 +17 +26 
Gre orig ae re he Be int cals on ute wie travhine cq steels e e's June 8,021 —7.6 +7.7 
UGC ORG L PURI eet vi c)s soe no eheie cre ania ns sehans June 80,436 +10.8 +19.3 





(2) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes, 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, June 


Employment increased seasonally by an 
estimated 191,000 to 7,049,000 between May 
and June. 

Unemployment, estimated at 257,000 in 
June, showed little change from the May 
estimate of 265,000. In previous years, un- 
employment has usually registered a sizable 
decline during this period. 

The unemployment rate in June represented 
3.5 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.0 per cent in June 1964 and 4.5 per 
cent in June 1963. In May this year the 
rate was 3.7 per cent of the labour force. 

Seasonally adjusted, the June 1965 unem- 
ployment rate was 4.5 per cent. 

Between May and June, the labour force 
increased by 183,000, an above-average in- 
crease for the month. As in the previous 
three years, there was a heavy influx of 
teen-agers into the labour market: an esti- 
mated 118,000 teen-agers entered the labour 
force during the month. Some 79,000 persons 
in this age group found jobs, but 39,000 were 
unable to obtain immediate employment, 
thereby slowing down the decline in total 
unemployment. 

Employment in June was 276,000 higher 
and unemployment 25,000 lower than a year 
earlier. The labour force, at 7,306,000, was 
251,000, or 3.6 per cent higher than in 
June 1964. 

Employment 

Farm employment remained virtually un- 
changed between May and June. In non- 
farm industries, seasonal employment gains 
were fairly general. The construction industry 
was especially active during the month. 

Employment of persons 20 years of age 
and over increased by 112,000 between May 


and June, a normal increase for this age 
group. The employment advance of 79,000 
among teen-agers was in line with the ex- 
perience of the past three years. 

Prior to 1962, the May-June influx of stu- 
dents into the labour market had been rela- 
tively small and the increases in employment 
in this age group similarly had been small. 

Total employment in June was substantially 
higher than a year ago. At 7,049,000, the 
June estimate represented an advance of 
276,000, or 4.1 per cent, from June 1964. 
The largest part of the advance was in serv- 
ice, trade and construction. All regions con- 
tributed to the increase. 


Unemployment 


The decline in unemployment between 
May and June was less than usual, reflecting 
in part the large influx of students into the 
labour market. Unemployment among per- 
sons 14 to 19 years of age increased by 
39,000 during the month. Among those 20 
years of age and over, unemployment de- 
clined by 47,000, which decline is about 
normal for this time of year. 

Compared with a year earlier, unemploy- 
ment was down 25,000. In recent years, 
teen-agers have been accounting for an in- 
creasing portion of the unemployment total. 
In June 1965, persons in this age group ac- 
counted for 39 per cent of the total compared 
with 21 per cent in June 1961. 

Of the 257,000 unemployed in June, 
191,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. The remaining 66,000, or 
26 per cent of the total, had been seeking 
work for four months or more. This group 
accounted for a smaller proportion of the 
total than a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
a 














Labour Surplus Approximate Labour Shortage 
Balance 
1 2, 3 4 
Labour Market Areas | 

June June June June June June June June 

1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitan’), is es.c<220. seen _ 1 4 7 8 4 — — 
Mayjorindustrial eae seee eee 1 2 18 20 7 4 — — 
Major Agricultural................. —_ — 2 3 12 11 — — 
Minor 4.0 attire bok e ee ee — — 26 30 31 27 il — 
otal jf. nacd oe eee 1 3 50 60 58 46 1 — 


Nore: Before Grande Prairie was added in J anuary 1965, 109 areas were surveyed. 


ee eee 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 








Substantial 
Labour 
ae Surplus 
Group | 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 
75,000 or more) 
Lac St. Jean 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 60 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 40 per cent or 


more in agriculture) 


Poteet Labour 
abour Approximate 
Surplus ae ac Shortage 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
->ST. JOHN’S Edmonton 
Vancouver- ->HALIFAX 
New Westminster- Hamilton 
Mission City Montreal 
WINDSOR <| Ottawa-Hull 
oronto 
- WINNIPEG 
BRANTFORD <| Guelph 
->CORNER BRROOK Kingston 
Cornwall Kitchener 
Fort William-Port Arthur London 
Granby-Farnham- ->MONCTON 
Cowansville Sudbury 
Joliette Victoria 
New Glasgow 
NIAGARA 
PENINSULA < 
OSHAWA < 
Peterborough 
->ROUYN-VAL d’OR 
Saint John 
SARNIA < 
->SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Ri: ieres 
+>RIVIERE DU LOUP Barrie 
->THETFORD-LAC Brandon 
MEGANTIC-ST. ->CHARLOTTETOWN 
GEORGES Chatham 
->LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
->NORTH BATTLEFORD 
->PRINCE ALBERT 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Bracebridge Listowel 
BEAUHARNOIS 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 








<| Brampton 
Belleville-Trenton ->BRIDGEWATER 
Campbellton Central Vancouver 
CHILLIWACK < Island 
->DAWSON CREEK Cranbrook 


Drummondville -»>DAUPHIN 
->GASPE Drumheller 

Grande Prairie ->EDMUNDSTON 

Kamloops Fredericton 

Newcastle Galt 
->OKANAGAN VALLEY Goderich 

OWEN SOUND <-|->GRAND FALLS 

Portage la Prairie ->KENTVILLE 


Prince George-Quesnel Lachute-Ste. Therese 


Prince Rupert Lindsay 
->QUEBEC NORTH Medicine Hat 
SHORE ->MONTMAGNY 
-»>RIMOUSKI North Bay 
Sault Ste. Marie Pembroke 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean St. Thomas 
St. Stephen Simcoe 
Sorel STRATFORD ake 
Summerside Swift Current 
Valleyfield Trail-Nelson 
Victoriaville ->TRURO 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
-> YARMOUTH 


ee ne erEnTnTcE nan nEIEEISSIISEESEEEEESEREIRRERERRRROEN? 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 
they moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 590, June issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


21 Years of Service to Britain’s Disabled 


Britain has organized series of functions to mark the 21st 
anniversary of enactment of Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944, under which hundreds of thousands have benefited 


In the 21 years since the passing of the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 
many hundreds of thousands of handicapped 
men and women in Great Britain have bene- 
fited from the disablement resettlement serv- 
ices provided by the Ministry of Labour. 

The first of a series of commemorative 
functions throughout the country marking the 
coming of age of this major piece of social 
legislation, organized by Disablement Ad- 
visory Committees, took place at the Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Unit and Government 
Training Centre at Waddon (Croydon). Ray 
Gunter, Minister of Labour, was special 
speaker. 

Mr. Gunter said that the provisions of the 
1944 Act were founded on the belief that if 
care were taken in assessing what individuals 
could do and in selecting employment, and 
if special aids were provided whenever neces- 
sary, the great majority of disabled people 
could take their place in industry on equal 
terms with the able-bodied, and many of the 
remainder could do useful work under shel- 
tered conditions. 

Reviewing progress, the Minister recalled 
that in 1944 there was only one industrial 
rehabilitation unit in the whole country. Now 
there are 17 units in different parts of the 
country, and just under 134,000 persons have 
completed the courses provided. 

The Industrial Rehabilitation Unit at Wad- 
don had not opened until 1954 but since then, 
5,500 persons had been through it and many 
had gone on to the Government Training 
Centre next door, which, since it first opened 
in 1931, had been training disabled men and 
women as well as the abled-bodied for em- 
ployment in a variety of skilled trades. Since 
the passing of the Act, well over two mil- 
lion jobs have been found for disabled people 
in open industry through the agency of the 
Ministry. 

Remploy Services—For the more severely 
disabled who needed some form of sheltered 
employment, the first Remploy factory was 
Set up in 1946. Today, there are 88 factories, 
and Remploy has a turn-over of nearly 
£7,000,000. Altogether over the ten years, 
more than 21,000 severely disabled persons 
have been employed in them. At present, 
there are nearly 7,000—the highest figure in 
the company’s history. 

In addition, many men and women are 
employed in sheltered workshops provided by 
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voluntary organizations and local authorities 
with financial help from the Ministry. 


Placement Services—The Minister spoke 
highly of the special placement service pro- 
vided at every employment exchange in the 
country, through the Disablement Resettle- 
ment Officer (DRO). 

Describing the place of the Industrial Re- 
habilitation Unit in preparing people for 
working full-time under industrial conditions, 
after long absences from work through injury 
or illness, the Minister observed that rehabili- 
tation—and resettlement generally—was much 
more effective where there was close co- 
operation with the hospitals and other medical 
services so that the Ministry services could 
follow on as soon as possible after medical 
treatment had ended. 


Training Methods—The Minister outlined 
several ways in which training could be ar- 
ranged: in a government training centre, at 
technical or commercial colleges, or with an 
employer. A more severely disabled person 
could be trained at a residential training col- 
lege run by voluntary organizations with the 
Ministry’s financial support. 


Co-operation of Employers—The Minister 
said he was very conscious that much of the 
success achieved by his department’s resettle- 
ment services was due to the sympathy and 
co-operation of employers. “Without their 
support and goodwill and their willingness to 
give disabled people a chance, many fewer 
would have been able to prove they can 
make an effective contribution to the economic 
life of the country and in so doing live 
independent lives. 

“I should, however, like to take this op- 
portunity of appealing to all employers to 
make a special effort to employ more dis- 
abled persons this year, and to suggest that 
those smaller employers, who have not pre- 
viously employed disabled persons, consider 
afresh whether they could not do so now.” 


Sheltered Employment Aids Industrialists— 
The Minister said that one of the biggest 
contributions to Remploy’s success in recent 
years had been the sponsorship of indus- 
trialists. Under this plan, the sponsoring firm 
provides the work load, the plant and equip- 
ment, the materials and the know-how; 
Remploy provides the production space, the 
labour force, technical supervision and man- 
agement, all services and inspection and con- 
trol facilities. 
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Older Workers 


Re-designing Jobs for Older Workers 


“Job re-design for older workers” has two interpretations: 
modify jobs on which older workers appear to have difficulty 
or design jobs from outset to avoid difficulty as worker ages 


One of the technical papers delivered at 
the International Management Seminar on 
Job Re-design and Occupational Training in 
London, England, in October 1964 was by 
K. F. H. Murrell of the Welsh College of 
Advanced Technology. The seminar was spon- 
sored by the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). 


In his paper, “Re-designing Jobs for Older 
Workers,” Mr. Murrell explained that there 
were two alternative interpretations of the 
phrase ‘job re-design for older workers’. One 
could be the modification of jobs on which 
older workers appeared to be having diffi- 
culty, so as to reduce those difficulties. An 
alternative interpretation would be the de- 
sign of jobs from the outset so that workers 
as they became older did not experience 
difficulty. 


Job design should always follow good 
ergonomic principles and this in itself might 
very well enable men to continue to carry 
on their jobs without difficulty longer than 
they might otherwise do, Mr. Murrell said. 
Many of the features resulting from good 
ergonomic design will not by any means be 
specific to older workers, however. They will 
benefit the young equally, so that if there 
is already a differential between older and 
younger people, this is likely to be maintained 
or even increased on the re-designed jobs. 


The report describes an experiment on a 
component of the job of drilling, the aiming 
of the drill at a mark. The experiment showed 
that there was no difference between older 
and younger men regularly employed as 
drillers. But when men unaccustomed to 
handling a drill were tested, the older were 
worse than the young. If only the results 
from the inexperienced subjects had been 
taken into account, an impairment in what- 
ever faculties are employed in drill-aiming 
might have been predicted and it would have 
been completely wrong. 


Mr. Murrell suggested that the maintenance 
of unimpaired faculties could be one im- 
portant determinant of what is called ‘experi- 
ence’. He pointed out that experience has been 
suggested as the factor that compensates 


for age but, as with many terms of this 
kind, it is not easy to define clearly exactly 
what it is. In addition, it would seem that 
the ‘experienced’ man has been able to learn 
probabilities associated with his task so that 
he can carry it out with a minimum of 
decisions and this ‘experience’ enables him 
to continue doing the job with which he is 
familiar until quite an advanced age. 

Mr. Murrell’s paper stressed the impor- 
tance of retraining in ameliorating the effect 
of changes of job. He stated that job re- 
design should not proceed without retraining. 
He suggested that pushing ahead with altera- 
tions and leaving the operator to get on as 
best he could was asking for trouble. It 
was his opinion that changes should be made 
in the light of knowledge of those changes 
which can be made tolerable by a carefully 
planned program of retraining. 

The paper deals in some detail with factors 
that militate against older workers, but ex- 
plains that if the knowledge of such factors 
is applied to job design, the results can only 
be validated by long-term studies to show 
whether the survival rate on the jobs has 
been increased. 


Experiments are described that provided 
useful knowledge about the effects of aging 
on workers. Organizational and environmental 
factors are discussed, such as pacing, experi- 
ence, shift work and the “natural selection” 
process. 


The report draws attention to the difficulty 
of obtaining evidence of the effects of age on 
continued profitable employment because of 
the process of natural selection, which leaves 
available for study only those whose perform- 
ance has shown little deterioration. The 
generally accepted cause of this was believed 
to be increasing ability to cope with a familiar 
job. It points out that making changes in 
jobs, even with the best of intentions, could 
cause more difficulties than they cure, if not 
carefully done. 

Copies of Mr. Murrell’s report are avail- 
able free from the Division on Older Work- 
ers, Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


DON'T JUDGE A MAN’S WORTH BY HIS DATE OF BIRTH 
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Women’s Bureau 


Quo Vadis School of Nursing 


Experience with first applicants indicates pressing need to 
develop more accurate means of testing academic and emotional 
development in prospective candidates applying for admission 


The Quo Vadis School of Nursing in 
Toronto differs from traditional schools of 
nursing in Canada, in that its student body 
consists of women from 30 to 50 years of 
age. The first class of 32 women began a 
two-year course of studies in September 1964. 
Once graduated, they will be eligible to write 
the regular examination set by the Ontario 
College of Nurses, and may subsequently 
practise as professional registered nurses. 

The idea for such a school grew out of in- 
tensive study of nursing education by mem- 
bers of the Catholic Hospital Conference of 
Ontario during 1962-63. Announcement of 
its proposed establishment elicited inquiries 
from 616 women. 

A program was set up to review qualifica- 
tions and to examine and select candidates 
for the first class, which was limited to 35 
students. A fee of $10, not refundable, was 
required from each candidate in order to 
attract only those with sincere intentions. 
Final selection, under the supervision of a 
psychologist, consisted of four written tests 
followed by personal interviews with the 
psychologist and the school’s director and 
counsellor. Ultimately students were chosen 
on the basis of test results and personal 
interviews. 

A progress report, dated February 1965, 
covers the research and counselling aspects 
of the school and includes a detailed statis- 
tical breakdown of the results of this selection 
procedure. 

Out of the 77 applicants who had registered 
and paid their fee, 45 were found to be 
unacceptable for various reasons. In many 
instances prospective students were unable to 
meet the formal requirements of the College 
of Nurses of Ontario, the most frequent lack 
being high school courses in physics and 
chemistry or suitable options. This drawback 
accounted for 29 per cent of the rejects. 

Quo Vadis officials think that the majority 
of applicants who were unable to meet the 
academic requirements of the College of 
Nurses were capable of undertaking the 
school course. In contrast, seven applicants 
who met the academic requirements lacked 
emotional stability. This evidence revealed 
the inappropriateness of applying current test- 
ing criteria to mature applicants. 

Detailed data on the candidates were re- 
corded in a systematic manner, and a staff 
member of the University of Toronto acted 
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as consultant in the assembly and analysis of 
this information. 

Basic assumptions about adult students, 
plus assumptions explored in the curriculum- 
planning seminar held before the beginning 
of classes, led to the establishment of the 
School in the first place, and formed the 
framework of its program. 

Because of the family responsibilities of 
married students, and of students who are 
living at home rather than in residence, as 
is the case in most of the regular diploma 
schools, it became obvious that the Quo Vadis 
program should allow for maximum flexibility 
in hours for classes and in the distribution 
of practical assignments. 

At the outset the planning committee real- 
ized the importance of setting aside sufficient 
time for individual counselling and group 
discussion in order to accomplish four objec- 
tives: 

—help students to overcome discourage- 
ment; 

—determine what outside pressures may 
be causing tensions and impeding the progress 
of the student; 

—consider fixed opinions and attitudes; 

—share with students the goals of the 
program. 


Although each student was assigned a staff 
member as adviser and was interviewed once 
a month for the first four months of the 
program, the consensus was that sufficient 
time had not been given to counselling and 
that trainees wanted and needed more indi- 
vidual help with classroom work, clinical 
practice and personal problems. Many prac- 
tical difficulties stand in the way of improve- 
ment along these lines, but it is the intention 
of the faculty to overcome them. 

Characteristics peculiar to adult students— 
such as a tendency to ask more questions 
during lectures, and to relate personal ex- 
periences while subject matter is being taught 
—presented serious threats to the schedule 
for prescribed lectures, and posed the question 
of a possibly lightened work-load. 

The School has concluded that classroom 
techniques must leave room for students to 
trade experiences about life and for useful 
contributions from students with nursing ex- 
perience. Allowances will have to be made 
for students who may have forgottent how to 
go to school, and consideration should be 
given to more refresher courses. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 
PATE MICGATIAU ARMS YSCCTS WIGS chia «05 «+ -msrnncenrencsezecaesee Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
sya > ay eee nas ee Senn ere eee A iaipe oes (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ominion PSS APIVI OTE AIS OUG. § crecnicdsnesnertcerestt eave ass eramic Wkrs. - 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines), Saab onpmion 
ote OEE yaa ig OM TLGE Que ten ct a ae, nk | a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 
eam AN IST IC od, 1 tera paciic dG nimpedenntanecayend ence Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
ESET Rey gs LC. 6 Eee Pee ee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
SOR s INST ce cect ac a oe a rr ee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier,;, Chicoutimi, Que.. .......:.... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotels & Taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. .......... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 
Montreal Fee OtNer Centres, OUCs. coieci8 ..cscvesnsaccstbscne Teamsters (Ind.) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Norandas Mines, (Noranda, \Que se ..ccisissccsecsveseccecosse Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bes aICNE WANs RGCIOVEFMINENE ) 3 SiginstvnnsAleccccucdecsensddccse Sask. ee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ROTO me NICU Oca VERT eas vevivacacsstsceaccscecesasseed Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part [i—Negotiations in Progress During June 
(except those concluded in June) 


Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfid. ..... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hos- 
pitals), Arthabaska, Drummondville & Nicolet, 


Sener eer eee ee eee) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


VOWS dessorscecenentrics: Se bch Te EE ee eee ee Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
: empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, ’ ; 
OPT ooo ALE 0h 2 Es Jets | he eet, eee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 


De Nu Nee ee hc sont soeccosessvasvenessntgep Sohneee ecdgen CIO/CLC) 
EV OLOR Ce AE OWED AUTNOTILY o....0.s.nsvseseanerecoeesee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building maintenance & window cleaning con- 

teactere.) Vancouver, oie)... 2a i necccteevedeeseseens Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
oe FE? Peale) ULE. 0. Aa DR Se Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Rat SOT WAL y AOA elas Ed. SEARS asses Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Saray NOT. SYGNEY) ING S.2 IR. aes ILA_ (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MPA RMESVSICMRWIde: | 1.0.1... levine oe a Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

iSSi tholiques, ontreal, 

ee ee thall lane a Ree c Terk, BB tere 2 hy ee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) main- 


tenance empl.) 
ee et as ler ieee ee eee ee ES 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 


(2 Tapp eo a nee pee UPI NAO, Soh i ia Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (of- 
pees fice empl.) 
onsolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine ee 
gee Que. ; ft ee : Pos Re ee er eT me SG, Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................06 Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


David & Frére, Montreal Que? 22 fee... Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Dénison™ Mines» Biliot: Vake,“ Ont’ =. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion. Coal, (Glace Bay) NiS,, eee... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N.S. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 
Walkerville, ‘Ont)2 7 ee eo ses ete a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Ma- ; 
terials... Donnacona,Oue: Goa eee. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que. ........ ccc Cae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
IO/ 
Duplate Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. ..........00.... eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E.S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton {City-Alia, ey e22 9h) oe ea re, Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
eee See in Mi rE Soy i Bi weieis Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


OVE. (TE Ge te RRO. sodas cchenesioiin Re ee Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. o.......ccccececeeceeeee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 

Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. ...........cccccceeeee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Br. Goodrich, (hitchener,Ont.. 2). eee ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (9), Hull, Buckingham & other centres, 
Oi CR yon hry pe eaME MER rs eRe Breen Soy Te eS Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CEC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ........ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsids., Ont. & Que. .......... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, 
OTUEREES: casns sl cacao ss See totaet rae atta ert Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone System ....5,....000ssascscccsecesesosees Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, 
Ont.” FA Rel se Ce Le ).; wae CS Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. ..............c.ccccccccosee Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, NS. ......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Papers Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 

OUler Cemtres’ 2a. fib. a.csercewecase a Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 

Syndicate (Ind.) 

Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ..........0..0...... Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 

saskatchewan "Power sGorpi (ea.k 4 ee. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 


Saskatoon. eCity.) Saskieicg oe 7. Soe. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Snell ,OilknMontreal; ;Ouert ea)... eee Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. .... CLC-chartered local 

iniipées iity, (Man yt it bes jane eal. Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont., Man. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
; International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick In- 


ternational Paper, N.B. & Que. cccccccccccssssccesess Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que, Gasca... Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Chrysler Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que. o.....ccccccccccssees. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que. ............ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ontee et 2604.6... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIOLELC): IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toe CGY,  E1UihP CIUIGL) aaa ttited< ale EG A sevees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ..... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Misheriesa Bsc Ol? B.C ere NOG. AGT. Oia ke United ee ames (Ind.) (canning & cold stor- 
age em 

(ECU alg 9 I 0) cio 3 Oa ee United Fishermen (Ind.) Wes 

iitings | Rimited, | Oshawa) Ont. o.s.-.cctnraecsasasss-nivsess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

[East 1 yuedges | ae GN O11 gaehdna is rete top coi Mie uly ee ta oe Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

“Edihaerligaje lon Silat Oe) un ee Lee 0. eae Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

H.J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ...... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermak- 
ers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC, Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Inter- 
national Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


KVP*Company,/ Espanola) Onteaiekl Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
} CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathonn Corp. Marathon; Ont. sifiiiet..cecceccccseees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NTatttOOd TVdrowee 2 aah BRN Meer ce sd elects IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .. Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


erthnern riectric, Montréal: Quer 4...........2..4.. Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (Unit #1) 
Northern Electric, Montréal)” Quei 2k. .cdsis 0. .cdasevses Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 

RORY E t oeecoy Je a obcassinedelacoonsedeasevees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Oper- 
ating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont. ..............00........- Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
GanadayPRapuskasines Ont) | isis cecteciecceccsdccsusedosces Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 


Ne ee fi ody sas cdol-o-ndonncsredvieonate? Atomic Energy Allied Council CAF gabe nae 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, BG we Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIOVELC). IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating En- 
gineers (AFL-CIO) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ...... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Perinictal se Pa peta el DOLOIG. » ONE. 1.0: caviersecesenncasensts Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rio wen Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
I ee Reh oe, nie sss ashen nits Sesnessaneceen Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
FO a. ciency, santas cadets apeuamest +e . UE (Ind.) | 
A TOriay IOS DIAL SLONCOR, ONE. oicecscosearor-enepeonsiornsne Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ME COMPANY WIGS! oon tosrtciersece ste vunesnschoabidusesardenceracnee one Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. ..............0+ IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont. 0.0... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Ques. :....58 CNTU-chartered local 
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Company and Location Union 
io Paper, Thorold, Ont. .........:cccscescseseseesoesees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
ue baa Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power 
Co., Baie. Comeau, “Que; 92 Aina sitet cee: Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part 111—Settlements Reached During June 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimentaires). Quebec, Que—Commerce & Office 
Empl. (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,608 empl—wage increase of $5 a wk. eff. Aug. 1965; 
provision for wage reopener Feb. 28, 1966; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1967. 

Assn. Patronale du. Commerce, Quebec, Que—Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of $6 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, $5 a wk. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and $6 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for drivers; wage increases of $5 a wk. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1965, $4 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and $6 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 for other empl.; work 
wk. reduced to 414 hrs. (formerly 42% hrs.) for day wkrs. eff. June 1965 and to 40 hrs. eff. Jan. 
1, 1966; 114 paid holidays (formerly 10); 2 wks. vacation with 3 wks. pay for empl. with 15 
yrs. of service; employer to pay 50% of premiums for life, medical and hospital insurance; agree- 
ment to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford Mines, Que.—Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,630 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1965, 
4é to 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1966 and 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1967; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and new provision for 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; 
employer to pay 70% (formerly 65%) of sickness and accident insurance premiums; weekly 
indemnity increased to $50 (formerly $40); rate for labourer becomes $2.22 am hreJans,/1967; 
agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 

Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont—Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—wage increases of $6 a wk. retroactive to May 2, 1965, $4 a wk. eff. 
May 1, 1966 and $2 a wk. eff. May 1, 1967; work wk. to be 35 hrs. eff. May 1967 (at present 36 
hrs.); pension benefits to be $50 a mo.; fund for sick benefits to be 3% (formerly 2%) of total 
payroll; rate for lining makers becomes $74 a wk. May 1, 1967; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 

B.C. Hydro & Power Authority—Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. agreement covering 
1,800 empl.—wage increases of 5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and 5% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; 4 wks. 
vacation after 17 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.); agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 

British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar Ltd., Watson Island & Rayonier Canada 
(B.C.) Ltd., Woodfibre, B.C—Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,400 empl.—general wage increase of 15¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965; in addition to 6 statutory holi- 
days and 3 floating holidays, 1 additional floating holiday to be granted after 5 yrs. of service and 
2 additional floating holidays to be granted after 10 yrs. of service; new pension arrangement, 
superseding existing pension plan, to provide benefits at normal retirement at least equal to benefits 
under existing plan and not less than benefits under Canada Pension Plan; pension to be #% per 
calendar yr. of participation on earnings below Canada Pension Plan maximum and 13% per 
calendar yr. on earnings above Canada Pension Plan maximum; empl. contributions toward new 
pension arrangement to be 2% of annual earnings up to maximum pensionable earnings of Canada 
Pension Plan and 4% of annual earnings in excess of maximum pensionable earnings under Canada 
Pension Plan; northern differential for empl. at Watson Island increased by 33¢ an hr.; ferry trans- 
portation charges for empl. at Woodfibre reduced by 40%; rate for labourer becomes $2.44 an hr.; 
agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 

Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta—Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,290 empl.—general wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965 and 8¢ 
an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; increment between job classes to be increased by 1¢ eff. July 1, 1965 and 
1¢ eff. July 1, 1966; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); pay for scheduled work on holidays to be 
24 times regular rate and for non-scheduled work 3 times regular rate; 3 wks. vacation after 10 
yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 
25 yrs). and new provision for 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; new provision for jury 
duty supplement; employer and empl. contributions toward group life insurance, sickness and 
disability plan to be 9¢ an hr. and 3¢ an hr. respectively eff. July 1, 1965 (formerly 8¢ and 4¢ 
an hr.) and 10¢ an hr. and 2¢ an hr. respectively eff. July 1, 1966; agreement to expire July 1, 1967. 

Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), Cornwall, Ont.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,340 empl.—wage 
increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966; evening and 
night shift premiums become 9¢ an hr. and 15¢ an hr. respectively eff. May 1, 1965 (formerly 8¢ 
and 13¢ an hr.) and 10¢ an hr. and 17¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966; new provision for 5 wks. vacation 
after 30 yrs. of service eff. May 1, 1965; rate for labourer becomes $2.28 an hr. May 1, 1966; agree- 
ment to expire April 30, 1967. 

Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont.—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 14¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. May 
1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 for hourly rated empl.; wage increases of 22¢ an hr. 
retroactive to May 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 for main- 
tenance empl.; wage increases averaging 10¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. 
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May 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 for incentive wkrs.; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 
2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service, 3 wks vacation after 5 yrs of service, 4 wks vacation after 
15 yrs. of service and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; rate for sweeper becomes $2.29 an 
hr. May 1, 1967; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for male junior caretakers, 74¢ an hr. 
for male senior caretakers and of 23¢ to 4¢ an hr. for women assistants; rate for male junior 
caretakers becomes $3,550 a yr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 


Fairey Aviation Co. of Canada, Eastern Passage, N.S—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 940 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ to 15¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1965 and 
S¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 2 wks. vacation (after 2 yrs. of service) 
to be extended by 1 to 5 days for empl. with 10 to 14 yrs. of service; employer to pay 35% 
of empl. contribution toward Canada Pension Plan; rate for labourer becomes $1.84 an hr. 
April 1, 1966; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 


Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other dairies, Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C.— 
Teamsters (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 20¢ an hr. retroactive to 
April 1, 1965, 20¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966 and 20¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1967 for dairy wkrs; wage 
increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1965, 10¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. 
eff. April 1, 1967 for coffee shop and ice cream girls; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service in 
1966 (at present after 8 yrs.); rate for dairy worker becomes $2.86 an hr. April 1, 1967; agreement 
to expire March 31, 1968. 


Hawker Siddeley (Cdn. Car Div.). Fort William, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. in first yr., 4¢ an hr. in second yr. and 
5¢ an hr. in third yr. of agreement for production empl.; wage increases of 13¢ an hr. in first 
yr., 6¢ an hr. in second yr. and 6¢ an hr. in third yr. of agreement for skilled trades; 3 wks. 
vacation after 12 yrs. of service eff. April 1966; employer to pay 75% of premiums toward 
hospital, medical and life insurance eff. April 1, 1966 (at present 70%); pension benefits to be 
$2.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2); agreement to expire March 31, 1968. 


Hayes Steel Products, St. Catharines & Thorold, Ont—Auto Wkrs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. June 12, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. June 
1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1967 for unskilled empl.; wage increases of 13¢ an hr. eff. June 
12, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1967 for skilled trades; wage 
increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. June 12, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 
1967 for incentive wkrs.; evening and night shift premiums increased to 12¢ an hr. and 15¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 9¢ and 12¢); 10 paid holidays (formerly equivalent of 8 days time off); 
2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.), 24 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 10 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.), 
4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; basic pension 
benefit to be $4.25 a mo. per yr. of service (formerly $2.80); life insurance to be $5,000 (formerly 
$3,000); weekly indemnity increased to $60 (formerly $40); benefits under SUB plan to be $45 a 
wk. plus $1.50 per dependant up to 4 dependants; Blue Cross Drug Prescription Plan, company 
paid, adopted; new provision for 3 days bereavement leave; new provision for jury duty supple- 
ment; rate for sweeper becomes $2.34 an hr. June 1, 1967; agreement to expire May 31, 1968. 


Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont.—Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 10¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; additional wage increase of 7¢ an hr. for skilled 
trades retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965; 10 paid holidays (formerly 83); 1 wk. vacation after 1 yr. 
of service, 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 10 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.) and new provision 
for 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; cost of living allowance of 1¢ an hr. for each .6 point 
change in Consumer Price Index adopted; company-paid hospital and medical insurance to be 
available to pensioners; rate for labourer becomes $2.68 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to expire 
Dee. i314 1967, 


International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 2,500 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. in first yr., 6¢ an hr. in 
second yr. and 8¢ an hr. in third yr. of agreement; increases of 4¢ in increment between labour 
grades in first and second yrs. of agreement; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8) in 1965 and 10 paid 
holidays in 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation 
after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.) and new provision for 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; evening and night 
shift premiums to be 12¢ an hr. and 15¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 8¢ and 10¢ an hr.); em- 
ployer to pay full cost of health plan including Blue Cross Drug Prescription Plan; SUB increased 
to $30 a wk. (formerly $24); new non-contributory pension plan to provide benefits of $4.25 a 
mo. per yr. of service; vesting after 10 yrs. of service; rate for labour grade 303 becomes $2.26% 
an hr. in third yr. of agreement; agreement to expire April 21, 1968. 


Kellogg Co. of Canada, London, Ont.—Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl—wage increase of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 15, 1965; evening and night shift 
premiums to be 9¢ an hr. and 13¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 8¢ and 12¢ an hr.); 5 wks. 
vacation in 25th yr. of service (previous maximum was 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of service); employer 
to pay full premiums for group life insurance and sickness and accident plan (formerly 50%); 
rates become $2.08 an hr. for female empl. in plant service and $2.27 an hr. for male empl. in 
plant service; agreement to expire April 1966. 


London City, Ont.—Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.— 
wage increase of 5% plus 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 3% plus 2¢ an hr. en san, 1; 
1966 and 2% eff. July 1, 1966; 11 paid holidays (formerly 10); shift premium to be 13¢ an hr. 
(formerly 10¢ an hr.); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); agreement 


to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 
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MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que.—Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. May 
1, 1966, 8¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 and 7¢ to 11¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 4, 1967; work wk. to be reduced 
from 374 to 36% hrs. eff. Sept. 4, 1967; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 
25 yrs.); 5 wks. vacation after 29 yrs. of service in 1965, after 27 yrs. of service in 1966 and 
after 25 yrs. of service in 1967; weekly sickness and accident benefits, payable up to 26 wks. after 
1 yr. of service and up to 52 wks. after 10 yrs. of service, to be $50 a wk. for female empl. 
(formerly $40) and $65 a wk. for male empl. (formerly $50); agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Manitoba Telephone System—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.): 18-mo. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—wage increase of 5% retroactive to April 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly after 30 yrs.); rate for journeyman becomes $2.77 an hr.; agreement 
to expire Sept. 30, 1966. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases ranging from 2% to 54% eff. June 1, 1965, and 
2% eff. June 1, 1967; work wk. to be reduced from 44 hrs. to 40 hrs. with maintenance of pay 
eff. June 1, 1966; employer to pay 40% of premiums for life insurance; voluntary revocable 
check-off introduced; rate for miner becomes $2.01 an hr. June 1, 1967; agreement to expire 
May 31, 1968. 

Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, Que—Public Service Empl. _Federation 
(CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 4,050 empl.—wage increases of 30¢ an hr. retroactive to July 
12, 1964, 15¢ an hr. eff. July 12, 1965, 15¢ an hr. eff. July 12, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. eff. July 11, 1967 
for bus drivers; wage increases of 30¢ an hr. retroactive to July 12, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. July 12, 
1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. July 12, 1966 for mechanics and empl. in building maintenance; salary 
increases ranging from $15.10 a mo. to $54.63 a mo. retroactive to July 12, 1964, $10 a mo. to 
$40 a mo. eff. July 12, 1965 and $14 a mo. to $32 a mo. eff. July 12, 1966 for office empl. and 
cashiers; work wk. for mechanics and empl. in building maintenance to be reduced from 414 hrs. 
to 40 hrs. with maintenance of pay; night shift premium to be 15¢ an hr. for mechanics and empl. 
in building maintenance and 10¢ an hr. for office personnel; Sunday premium to be time and one 
quarter; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 
20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); new cumulative sick leave arrangements—15 days per 
yr. of service up to 200 days, payable after 2 days absence (formerly 10 days per yr. of service 
up to 180 days, payable after 6 days absence); 100% of sick leave credits to be payable to empl. 
who retire or resign or are discharged (formerly one third of sick leave credits, payable to empl. 
retiring or resigning); life insurance increased from maximum of $7,500 to 14 times annual salary 
and employer to pay 50% of premiums; life insurance for retired empl. to be $3,000 (formerly 
BEN basic rate for bus driver becomes $2.77 an hr. eff. July 11, 1967; agreement to expire 
uly 12, 1967. 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que-—Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (Units 2 & 3): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases averaging 8¢ an hr. in first yr., 8¢ an hr. in second 
yr. and 8¢ an hr. in third yr. of agreement; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly after 28 yrs.); rate for installer becomes $1.86 an hr. in third yr. of 
agreement; agreement to expire Feb. 25, 1968. 


Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, Fraser Valley & Vancouver Island, B.C.— 
Teamsters (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 20¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1965, 20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 20¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 4 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs. of service introduced; rate for yardman becomes $3.06 an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que.—Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 24-yr. agree- 
ment covering 850 empl.—wage increases of $15 a wk. eff. July 1, 1965 and $5 a wk. eff. July 1, 
1966 for drivers; mileage rate to be increased to 54¢ per mile eff. July 1, 1967 (at present 5¢ a 
mile); agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


Quebec Hydro (Shawinigan Water & Power), Que.—Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 
arbitration award establishing 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—settlement pay of $350 for 
period Nov. 1, 1963 to Dec. 31, 1964; wage increases averaging 20¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1965 and 7¢ an hr. across the board eff. Jan. 1, 1966; Thanksgiving Day to be 11th paid holiday; 
3 wks vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); rate for labourer becomes $2.07 
an hr. Jan. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


RCA Victor, Montreal, Que—RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—wage increase of 3%; agreement to expire May 15, 1966. 


Saskatchewan Government—Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service empl.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increase of 3%; rate for labourer becomes $1.63 an hr.; 
agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 


Steinberg’s Ltd., Montreal, Que.—Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.): 24-yr. agreement 
covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of $6 a wk. retroactive to March 21, 1965, $5 a wk. eff. 
March 21, 1966 and $5 a wk. eff. March 21, 1967; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (form- 
erly after 12 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.); Christmas 
bonus of 1 day’s pay to be granted to empl. with 1 or more yrs. of service eff. Dec. 1966; rate for 
cashier becomes $75 a wk. March 21, 1967; agreement to expire Sept. 20, 1967. - 


Steinberg’s Ltd., Montreal, Que—Steinberg’s Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 24-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of $4 to $6.50 a wk., depending on classification, 
retroactive to March 15, 1965, $2 a wk. eff. June 15, 1965 and $5.50 to $7 a wk., depending on 
classification eff. Sept. 15, 1966; 8 paid holidays (formerly 7); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 12 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 
yrs.); afternoon and night shift premiums to be $3 a wk. and $6 a wk. respectively (formerly $2.50 
: ys aki a wk.); rate for labourer becomes $77.50 a wk. Sept. 15, 1966; agreement to expire 

ept. 14, : 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


49th International Labour Conference 


Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour, Employer Delegate and 
Worker Delegate speak in discussion of Director-General’s 


Report. 


The role of the International Labour Or- 
ganization needs to be redefined, with greater 
precision, because in its new role it must 
seek to help member states to speed their 
economic growth, George V. Haythorne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, told the 49th 
International Labour Conference, held in 
Geneva from June 2 to 24. 


Mr. Haythorne, who is Chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body, was addressing the 
opening session. Later, as Chairman of the 
ILO Working Party on the Program and 
Structure of the ILO, he introduced its first 
report. 


Three other Canadian delegates also took 
part in the discussions on the report of the 
Director-General. They were: Employers’ 
Delegate Kenneth Hallsworth, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Company 
of Canada; Workers’ Delegate Joseph Morris, 
Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour 
Congress; and Government Adviser Ron Bas- 
ford, M.P. for Vancouver-Burrard. 


Opening Session 


At the first session, Mr. Haythorne told 
the delegates the ILO’s work since its forma- 
tion was a matter of record, but “the past 
accomplishments are nothing compared with 
what we can hope to achieve in the years to 
come, if we use wisely and effectively the 
opportunities our organization offers.” 


The world of 1965, with its far-reaching 
scientific and technical advancements, and 
the surge of economic and social develop- 
ment accompanying the emergence of vig- 
orous new national states, is a vastly different 
place from the world of 1919 when the ILO 
was created, he asserted. 

Today the ILO has a new role to play. Some 
may say that this new direction of ILO activity 
is in conflict with its long-developed work in 
promoting improved working and living stand- 
ards. But the ILO, through its tripartite struc- 
ture, can bring to its task of helping in economic 
development the experience it has gathered in 
the past half century in improving working stand- 
ards. 

Thus it can ensure that economic growth, and 
full regard for the necessity of sharing in the 
fruits of such growth, go hand-in-hand. 


The ILO in stressing the need for economic 
development does so because of the human 
consequences, including the rights of workers, 
their protection, their welfare, and their fair 
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Special Government Adviser also delivers address 


rewards, as well as because of the key im- 
portance of the human contribution to such 
growth in the first place, he said. 

This new role for the ILO is larger and more 
profound than anything our founding fathers 
dreamed of. It means that the role of the ILO 
needs to be redefined with greater precision— 
in relation to other international organizations 
concerned with economic and social develop- 
ment, in relation to regional bodies, in relation 
to bilateral programs, and in relation to the 
needs and wishes of workers, employers and 
governments. 

We are still seeking the proper balance be- 
tween the ILO’s traditional activities and _ its 
new endeavours. Studies, research, pilot projects 
and evaluation are determining the types of 
operational programs that can be most effective. 


Mr. Haythorne noted that there had been 
a steady increase over the year in the num- 
ber of ratifications of Conventions. That many 
of the Conventions ratified deal with dis- 
crimination and human rights should be en- 
couraging to members of the conference, he 
said. 

The tremendous needs of working men and 
women in the world have long been recog- 
nized, and we now have a growing sense 
of confidence that our organization can make 
a real and vital contribution in helping to 
meet these needs. 

Mr. Haythorne declared that the ILO was 
in a particularly strategic position “to give 
practical expression both to the determination 
of the needs of men and women throughout 
the world, and to the establishment of sound 
policies and programs designed to meet them.” 


Report of the Working Party 


In introducing the report of the Working 
Party on the Program and Structure of the 
ILO, Mr. Haythorne said rapidly changing 
world developments made an examination of 
the ILO’s basic purposes, programs, and 
methods particularly urgent at this time. 

“There is, I think, little doubt or uncer- 
tainty about the aims and objectives of the 
ILO. They can be broadly stated as the im- 
provement of employment and working and 
living conditions throughout the world.” 

Mr. Haythorne pointed out that programs 
for the ILO must be determined in relation 
to the tasks that face mankind. The Working 
Party was conscious that in developing the 
ILO’s part of these tasks there must be a 
co-ordinated approach, and was seeking to 
avoid any isolated, unco-ordinated and waste- 
ful effort. 
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The committee believed that by determin- 
ing broad program areas before turning to 
the instrumentalities required, there was less 
danger of perpetuating outworn methods. If 
emphasis had first been placed on particular 
techniques, this approach could easily have 
resulted either in maintaining the status quo 
for its own sake or in developing new types 
of machinery before an agreement had been 
reached on what the essential tasks of the 
ILO are in today’s increasingly complex 
world, Mr. Haythorne said. 

The committee began its work with an 
examination of the development and utiliza- 
tion of human resources as a major program 
area. It was recognized (in paragraph 18 of 
the report) that the development and utiliza- 
tion of “human resources” are decisive fac- 
tors in economic expansion and in social 
progress. 

The committee realized that if people do 
not have the skills to use natural resources, 
and the capital and equipment that must 
accompany them, and if they are not pro- 
ductively employed or do not participate 
actively, freely and in a responsible manner 
in development, it will be difficult to achieve 
economic and social progress. 

He said that was true of all countries but, 
as the report noted, it applied particularly 
in the case of those with developing econ- 
omies. 


Mr. Haythorne quoted paragraph 19 of 
the Working Party’s report: 

19. The role which human beings can play in 
the process of development will be enhanced if 
living and working conditions are improved, if 
standards of living are made more satisfactory, 
and if a_ greater degree of social justice is 
attained. This makes it necessary to stress the 
other fundamental aspect of human resources 
policy, namely that the ultimate objective of 
development is human fulfilment. A policy for 
the development and utilization of human re- 
sources, therefore, implies recognition of the 
right of each person to obtain employment, to 
enjoy the fruits of the production to which he 
has contributed, and to develop his faculties to 
the fullest extent. 


“T am sure you will agree that this means 
that adequate attention must be paid to 
leisure as well as to working hours.” 

In five consecutive paragraphs the com- 
mittee then turned to consideration of objec- 
tives in the human resources field, and ex- 
amined those which the ILO proposed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations as 
appropriate for the United Nations Develop- 
ment Decade, as well as the specific ILO 
objectives in the development and utilization 
of human resources. 

Paragraph 23 said: “The ILO should con- 
tinue to define principles of universal appli- 
cation and develop policies which are suited 
to the situation in countries at various stages 
of development. It must then develop pro- 
grams and techniques which enable effect to 
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be given to the principles and policies thus 
defined, .. .” 

In order to carry out these tasks, the re- 
port said in Paragraph 24, “the ILO must 
continue to accumulate technical knowledge 
which will serve as a basis for the assistance 
and the advice which it will be called upon 
to give to governments, employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, and other bodies compe- 
tent in the field of human resources.” 

In the next paragraph it said the ILO must 
seek the co-operation of the international 
organizations active in some particular field 
of human resources development, naming as 
examples the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organizations, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization, and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and other similar organizations. 

“The participation of the three constituent 
groups of the ILO in the human resources 
programs undertaken by the Organization at 
the national and international levels is an 
essential factor in the success of these pro- 
grams,” the committee said in Paragraph 26. 

In Paragraph 27 it said that the Working 
Party considered that the Organization should 
act as the focal point in world-wide efforts 
for the development and utilization of human 
resources, and expressed the view that the 
member States should be invited to provide 
the ILO with relevant information on the 
technical co-operation activities that they are 
carrying out in the field of human resources. 
“The ILO should disseminate information on 
its pilot projects, research and other activities, 
so as to make generally available the expert 
knowledge it acquires,” it said. 

In concluding, Mr. Haythorne said that in 
a world of rapid changes the ILO cannot and 
must not allow itself to be out of step or 
left behind in the march of history. 

“Rather our organization must be out in 
front grappling with the difficult and complex 
problems of our day in the labour and social 
fields. The Working Party is determined to 
help in this task to the best of its ability.” 


The Committee consisted of eight govern- 
ment members, six employers’ members, and 
six workers’ members. They were selected to 
give representation to different regions of the 
world, different stages in economic develop- 
ment and different forms of social organiza- 
tion. 


Canadian Employer Delegate 


Kenneth Hallsworth, Canadian Employer 
Delegate, said Canadian employers recog- 
nized the importance of the role the ILO 
had played in industrial society. 

He said many changes had occurred in 
the world since the ILO was formed and 
greater emphasis was now being placed on 
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investment in human resources in the formula- 
tion of development programs. 

“New concepts, philosophies, institutions 
and ideologies have emerged,” he said. “Tech- 
nological changes are confronting many of 
us today with difficult social and economic 
problems that have yet to be thoroughly 
identified or completely analyzed.” 

In the light of these changes, Mr. Halls- 
worth said, “we agree with the ILO’s decision 
to re-examine and reappraise its part in the 
scheme of our society to determine what 
must be done to ensure that it continues to 
occupy the role of a responsible agency.” 

Mr. Hallsworth pointed out that new and 
fresh ideas had emerged as a result of the 
Director-General’s report, which focused at- 
tention on the program and structure of the 
ILO for future years. 


Although there had been a consensus of 
approval on many of the proposals, he said, 
there was some divergence of views on the 
relative importance and priority that certain 
aspects of future programming should have. 


Mr. Hallsworth said that although the 
Working Party’s first report represented only 
the beginning of a much larger job, it defined 
some specific guidelines in very important 
areas. The Canadian Employers’ delegation 
commended members of the Working Party 
for their report and particularly for their 
decision to focus attention on the proposed 
major programs relating to human resources. 

He then quoted paragraph 18 of the report: 

National development does not depend only 
on the existence of natural resources and on an 
ample supply of capital and equipment. If people 
do not have the skills needed to exploit these 


resources fully, if they are not productively em- 
ployed, if they do not participate actively, freely 


and in a responsible manner in the various 
tasks of development, it will be very difficult 
to achieve significant economic and social prog- 
ress. This is particularly true of the developing 
countries in which human resources are abun- 
dant, but where the skill potential of such 
resources is inadequately developed and the 
opportunities for productive employment are 
insufficient. In short, it is increasingly recog- 
nized in the theory and practice of development 
that the development and utilization of “human 
resources” are decisive factors in economic ex- 
pansion and, in consequence, in social progress. 


Mr. Hallsworth said these words clearly 
indicated where most of the time and 
resources of the Organization should be de- 
voted if the standards of living in the de- 
veloping countries are to be raised to a 
tolerable level. 


In recent years a growing proportion of the 
ILO’s time and resources had been spent in 
the area of technical assistance, he asserted. 
“If this conference does, as I hope it will, 
make it unmistakably clear to the Govern- 
ing Body and to the Office that even greater 
efforts should be made in this direction, it 
is essential that the amount and kind of 
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technical assistance meet the needs of the 
particular nations being aided. Research, in- 
cluding analyses of results and the exchange 
of information, are prerequisites if a program 
of this kind is to be sound of structure and 
purpose.” 


Priority of this kind, the speaker declared, 
once again raises questions about the ILO’s 
traditional standard-setting task. The Director- 
General declared in his report that inter- 
national instruments are the backbone of the 
Organization. “I suggest that they are not. 
However relevant they may have been in 
the past, conditions today have changed to 
such an extent that this aspect of the ILO’s 
work requires the most careful scrutiny.” 


He said delegates of the newer nations 
have said they are nations with relatively 
undeveloped economies. They are essentially 
non-industrial, with a social and economic 
life quite different from that in the more 
highly industrialized countries. With the best 
intentions, these developing states very often 
cannot at present expect to meet the inter- 
national labour standards that were adopted 
by the ILO when most members of the 
Organization were industrial countries. 


“There is a real danger that the adoption of 
instruments of this kind may serve to hinder 
rather than to help developing countries,” he 
warned. 


Continuing, he said: “If standard-setting is 
to be continued as an important feature of 
the ILO program, then it should, as far as 
possible, be done with a maximum of flexi- 
bility through the development of Recom- 
mendations or Resolutions rather than Con- 
ventions. These should be broadly based and 
concerned with statements of principle on 
matters to which all member states can give 
expression appropriate to their circumstances. 


“Future instruments should avoid substan- 
tive details, the implementation of which re- 
quires a level of economic development which 
a large number of member states have yet 
to attain. In the same vein, consideration 
should also be given to the revision or elimi- 
nation of existing standards that are no 
longer meaningful or applicable.” 

Turning to the Director-General’s outline 
of re-organization and changes that have been 
made in the Office to afford greater flexibility 
in ILO programming, Mr. Hallsworth said 
there had been considerable examination and 
debate on the relevance of certain features 
of the ILO structure. 

“In our opinion there is no need for drastic 
changes in the present relationship between 
the Conference, the Governing Body and the 
Office. Canadian employers believe that ways 
and means can be found within the existing 
framework to make these bodies more effec- 
tive and more efficient. 
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“In particular, we believe that changes in 
the role of the Governing Body, as suggested 
by certain delegates, would be most unwise. 
We agree with the Director-General when he 
said that only a strong and effective Govern- 
ing Body can show the Conference ways of 
Overcoming disputes which otherwise might 
persistently divide it.” 

He said that paramount in the structure 
of the ILO is its tripartite character, which 
gives it its unique status and power. “It is 
imperative that this tripartite feature be pre- 
served and not allowed to be weakened or 
undermined by those who dv not accept that 
this is the very essence and foundation of the 
ILO. 

“The tripartite structure is an acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of mutual interests and 
its successful operation is positive proof that 
the aims of employers and workers are recon- 
cilable. Tripartism loses all force and pur- 
pose if employers and workers are not abso- 
lutely free and unhampered in the selection 
of their representatives and in the degree of 
their participation in the affairs of the ILO. 

“Sound industrial relations can only de- 
velop in a harmonious manner between re- 
sponsible organizations which are independent 
of each other and of their governments. If 
we are to preserve this tripartism, it is essen- 
tial that workers and employers constantly 
examine the role of governments in their 
affairs,” Mr. Hallsworth concluded. 


Canadian Worker Delegate 


Speaking on the Director-General’s report, 
Joseph Morris, Canadian Worker Delegate, 
said discussions this year should prove par- 
ticularly interesting because they were being 
held during the International Co-operation 
Year (see page 000) and “in the shadow of 
a serious crises in the United Nations.” 

The International Co-operation Year should 
represent for the nations of the world an 
opportunity “to see and to emphasize that 
which unites rather than that which divides 
them,” Mr. Morris said. The challenge is 
clear and is in the best traditions of the 
ILO “to embark on a mission of international 
solidarity to combat the common enemies of 
all mankind.” 


Mr. Morris continued: “The member states 
should take serious cognizance of the appeal 
issued by the Governing Body to ratify, 
during this year, the international labour 
Conventions dealing with human rights, and 
especially the Conventions that are aimed at 
the abolition of forced labour, discrimination 
in employment and the obstacles to the free 
exercise of freedom of association and the 
right to organize.” 


Neither is it too much to hope, he said, 
that the industrial countries, the nations that 
have achieved a greater degree of well-being 
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and development, will make during this year 
greater efforts for overseas assistance and 
co-operation, and will devote a large share of 
their national income to further and enhance 
the economic development of those parts in 
the world where hunger and want are still 
prevalent. 

We should also remember during this debate 
the serious political and financial crisis in the 
United Nations itself. Regardless of what we 
may think of the constitutional relationship 
governing the United Nations, the ILO and the 
other agencies, it is quite clear that the under- 
mining of the prestige and authority of the 
United Nations is bound to have a depressing 
effect on the whole United Nations family of 
organizations, including the International La- 
bour Organization. .. . 

It is important, therefore, more than ever 
at this time, because of the crisis in the inter- 
national community, to safeguard the future 
of the International Labour Organization so that 
it, too, does not become a victim of misguided 
polices and intergovernmental rivalries. 


For the millions of workers throughout the 
world, Mr. Morris said, there is too much at 
stake in the continuing existence and growth 
of this Organization for them to remain in- 
different to the dangers with which it is faced. 


Mr. Morris said the Canadian trade union 
movement was in full agreement with the 
Director-General that the ILO should concen- 
trate on the elements of its responsibilities 
that are central to its mandate and should 
avoid dispersion of energy in peripheral ac- 
tivities. 

It was obvious, he said, that none of the 
ILO objectives can be fully realized in a 
world of tension and international conflict 
because their full implementation depended 
on peace and disarmament and on freedom 
for all people. 


Pointing out that this was the third year 
of debate on the program and structure of 
the ILO, Mr. Morris said it might still be 
important to stress the need for the ILO to 
have a clear definition of its own field of 
competency, and to avoid undertaking action 
that is clearly the function of another or- 
ganization. 


Turning to the new administrative struc- 
ture introduced by the Director-General, Mr. 
Morris said it should be given a chance to 
prove itself in practice. 


Because the ILO is the only tripartite inter- 
governmental organization, it is essential that it 
makes full use of this unique arrangement— 
something which may not have been fully ex- 
ploited in the past. 


This structure is undoubtedly a source of added 
administrative difficulty to the Director-General, 
but it could also become a tower of great 
strength in enhancing the authority and prestige 
of the Organization, in obtaining support and 
understanding for larger financial contributions, 
and in developing a pool of readily available 
technical experts. 
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This could only be achieved, he continued, 
with the aid of more adequate administrative 
machinery, and by giving greater standing 
and prominence within the ILO structure to 
internal and external relations with the work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations. 

Some think, he said, that manpower and 
social policy in industrialized countries should 
be left to their own regional agencies, to 
organizations like the European Economic 
Community or the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 

We disagree with this, and disagree most em- 

phatically. These regional organizations are not 
tripartite in structure, are not based on uni- 
versal considerations, have no direct voice of 
workers’ and employers’ organizations—in short 
they are strictly governmental agencies. 
_. It would be a mistake for the ILO to abdicate 
its traditional role in the industrialized coun- 
tries and become a mere co-ordinator of, or 
adviser to regional agencies. It would be a 
mistake to reduce its activities in the indus- 
trialized - countries at a time when these are 
faced with some very grave problems of unem- 
ployment, _adjustment to technological change, 
determination of the role of workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations in the process of decision- 
making for planned economic growth, the proper 
utilization of leisure time, and the problems of 
the young and of the old. 


Mr. Morris said it might be advisable to 
find room within the new structure for a 
special branch dealing with industrial coun- 
tries, in addition to the three regional 
branches, for Africa, Asia and the Middle 
East, and Latin America. The word “regional” 
should not become synonymous in ILO lan- 
guage with “underdeveloped” or “developing”. 

One could readily understand the feeling 
of frustration resulting from the lack of capi- 
tal for investment and economic growth, 
arising in many countries that are faced with 
the need to develop their resources and to 
industrialize, he said. 

We cannot, however, accept the notion that 
national wealth can only be accumulated as a 
result of the exploitation of those who work. 
Neither can we agree with those who claim that 
only the industrialized countries can afford 
freedom of association, the right to organize and 
to form free trade unions. .. . 

It would run counter to all basic human con- 
siderations that only the rich nations can afford 
human rights while the poor and dispossessed 
are denied dignity and freedom. 

Mr. Morris said he was disappointed that 
in the chapter of the Director-General’s re- 
port dealing with major program areas hardly 
any mention was made of the need for an 
intensified program in the field of co-opera- 
tives. The ILO, he asserted, has made an 
unparalleled contribution to the world co- 
operative movement. It was largely due to 
its initiative and efforts from the earliest 
days that the social significance of the special 
economic role of co-operatives had been 
recognized on a world scale. 


It is the opinion of our people in Canada 
that the performance of the ILO in this field 
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has declined in the past several years. We should 
aim to specialize in the types of co-operatives 
that are especially valuable for trade union mem- 
bers and urban workers: the organizations for 
consumer goods, housing, consumer credit, in- 
surance and small industries. This should remain 
the sole responsibility of the ILO. 


It is essential to augment and strengthen 
the ILO staff that deals with co-operatives, 
and to bring together more often the Panel 
of Consultants on Co-operatives. “The ILO 
should try to retain its reputation of relia- 
bility and high standards of performance, 
so that co-operatives throughout the world 
would look toward the organization for 
leadership and guidance as they did in the 
early days.” 

Mr. Morris emphasized that the ILO must 
continue in its historic task of developing 
new international labour standards and of 
modernizing existing ones. The time was now 
ripe, he thought, for the Organization to 
begin paying more serious attention to the 
protection of the rights of civil servants and 
government employees. 

“An ever-growing section of the labour 
force in all countries now works for govern- 
ments. Still, no meaningful code of behaviour, 
no recognized national standards to guide 
relations between employers and employees. 
in this field have yet been developed by 
this Organization,” Mr. Morris said. 


Adviser to Government Delegation 


“We in Canada are both impressed and 
encouraged by the ‘new look’ of the ILO,” 
said Ron Basford, M.P., Special Adviser to 
the Government delegation. “It is essential 
for this, as for any other organization, to 
examine periodically its basic objectives and 
the way these are expressed through current 
policies and programs. In today’s rapidly 
changing world we must not be afraid to think 
along new lines. New programs can encourage 
us to be more creative and productive in 
our tasks.” 

Mr. Basford was substituting in the debate 
for Hon. Allan MacEachen, Minister of La- 
bour, who had planned to attend the confer- 
ence but was unable to do so. 

The speaker declared that one evidence of 
this new vitality was the decision to start 
a new International Centre for Advanced 
Technical and Vocational Training at Turin, 
Italy. It was Canada’s hope, he said, that 
the Centre would help to meet the need for 
increased technical competence in the work- 
ing force, a need that had become critical in 
many countries facing a shortage of skilled 
manpower. 

Canada was attempting to meet this need 
by substantially expanding technical training 
facilities, he said, but had found it difficult 
to develop training programs fast enough to 
match the expanding demand for skilled 
workers. 
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The shortage of skilled manpower brought 
on by rapid advances in technology and 
economic growth had become a major inter- 
national problem, affecting most industrialized 
or developed countries as well as developing 
countries, he continued. 

The need for increasingly complicated skills 
and the effect on job displacement of techno- 
logical change were problems to which the 
ILO must devote more time as it develops its 
program in the human resources field, Mr. 
Basford told the conference. 

The key role which manpower policies play 
in the whole life of a nation cannot be over- 
stressed. We must acknowledge this key role 
and become more and more imaginative in 
developing and pursuing active manpower 
policies. 

As people vitally concerned with this whole 
problem, we must realize and clearly under- 
stand that economic growth can best be aetrad 
by a working force which, on the one hand, 
fully qualified and, on the other hand, bene 
from safe and agreeable working conditions as 


well as from a fair and equitable return for its 
labour. 


In this connection, he said, Canada had 
enacted a Canada Labour Standards Act and 
a Canada Pension Plan. “We have drawn 
heavily on the collective bargaining experi- 
ence in Canada and other countries in de- 
veloping what in fact is a comprehensive 
labour standards code.” 

On the Canada Pension Plan he said: 
“We regard this as a most progressive piece 
of social legislation and we acknowledge the 
helpfulness of the experience and advice of 
other nations and of the ILO itself in work- 
ing out this important program.” 

Turning to the role of co-operatives, Mr. 
Basford said Canada had profited from the 


162nd Session, ILO Governing 


Oumar Baba Diarra, Secretary of State for 
the Civil Service and Labour, Mali, has been 
unanimously elected Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office for the year 1965-1966. Mr. Diarra, 
the first African to preside over the Govern- 
ing Body, succeeds George V. Haythorne, 
Canadian Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Employers’ Vice-President, Pierre Waline 
(France) and Workers’ Vice-President, Jean 
Mori (Switzerland) were both re-elected. 


The elections took place in June during 
the 162nd Session of the Governing Body, the 
first part of which was held in May before 
the 49th Session of the International Con- 
ference. 
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co-operative movement. He offered some prac- 
tical examples and lessons where co-operatives 
played an important part: in agriculture, 
where the movement had reached its greatest 
development, and in fisheries, where co- 
operatives are making important contributions. 


The co-operative movement in Canada is 
“essentially a movement beginning at the 
grass roots among groups of people, with 
only limited government participation. .. . 
One of the basic co-operative tenets is self- 
help. State assistance, if not very carefully 
controlled and administered, can easily under- 
mine this foundation and infringe upon the 
autonomy of the movement... . 


“As a supplement, or even alternative, 
to state aid, the proposal made at the 1961 
F.A.O. Conference to provide assistance 
through the facilities of a world co-operative 
bank is, I think, a sound consideration. 


“Through an organization of this type many 
of the special needs of co-operatives in de- 
veloping countries could be met. Loans made 
under favourable conditions could assist in 
strengthening the agricultural economy gen- 
erally and help to increase food production.” 


These are basic problems facing many 
countries in developing their primary re- 
sources, he pointed out, and must be solved 
if there is to be a sound economic and social 
structure. 


“It is this challenge, the challenge to 
increase the worth of a people or a nation, 
that the co-operative movement in Canada 
and across the world must meet. I hope that 
our Canadian experience will provide en- 
couragement and provide some useful lessons 
to other countries,” he concluded. 


Body 


During the earlier part of its session, the 
Governing Body decided that the Interna- 
tional Centre for Advanced Technical and 
Vocational Training established by the ILO 
in Turin would begin operating this autumn. 
The Governing Body had authorized the ILO 
Director-General to start the work of the 
Centre one month after the ratification by the 
Italian Parliament of the agreement between 
the ILO and the Italian Government and the 
receipt of the voluntary contribution of the 
Italian Government for 1965; and to open 
the Centre at least three months after the 
receipt of this contribution. The agreement, 
which had already been approved by the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, was ratified 
by the Italian Senate on June 22. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 





The responsibilities and goals of manage- 
ment and labour are similar, said J. W. 
Dodds, general manager of Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones, speaking to some 100 dele- 
gates at the AGT fourth annual labour- 
Management meeting at Banff, Alta. 

Mr. Dodds said that labour and manage- 
ment not only had many similar goals but 
also faced many similar problems in attain- 
ing those goals. 

He noted that management’s three main 
responsibilities were to the shareholders, sub- 
scribers and labour. 

The company could give its employees the 
best possible equipment and working environ- 
ment for top efficiency, but “. . . a smooth 
working relationship . . . must function be- 


tween . . . management and the mobilizing 
force of labour.” 


Mr. Dodds stressed that the employees’ 
voice was their union, and through that voice 
“management should be able to get the feel- 
ings and opinions of the employees and act 
accordingly.” 

He described labour’s goals as a decent 
standard of living, security and good work- 
ing conditions. 

Looking then at labour’s responsibilities, 
he added that the employees were the ones 
responsible for good relations with the pub- 
lic—shareholders and subscribers. 

“Management can spend thousands of dol- 
lars on advertising and promotion .. . only 
to see it all nullified by a repairman walking 
across a newly-waxed floor in nailed boots. 

“You are the ones to meet the customer 
face-to-face . . . and it is your attitude that 
leaves the final impression of the system on 
the minds of the public.” 

He added that though management shared 
many of labour’s goals, it must also accept 
the added responsibilities of planning ahead, 
making the right decisions, accurately pro- 
jecting growth and equipment patterns. 

For both sides, he commented, “our pride 
in our work is one of the main factors in 
establishing what is commonly called ‘job 
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satisfaction’. 
* * * 


When Alex Muscovitch recently retired 
from the CNR’s Transcona shop near Winni- 
peg, Man., he reversed the usual order and 
presented the company with a certificate of 
merit for the CN’s high standard of employer- 
employee relations. The framed award was 
accompanied by a special book to be signed 
by all retiring shop personnel who agree with 
the citation. 

* * * 


Dr. John Weinrich, head of the University 
of Alberta’s department of economics, has 
told the Alberta Branch of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries that employee par- 
ticipation is necessary if Canada’s economy 
is to grow. 


He listed three phases through which man- 
agement’s philosophies concerning employee 
relations have travelled, then the fourth phase 
management must develop to stay competitive. 


Dr. Weinrich said these three concepts 
were: man was another machine; man and 
machines were alike but man had to adapt 
to machines; man was considered human but 
needed constant motivation because he was 
passive and dependent. 


He maintained that these three concepts 
promoted only vertical management structure 
with directive management, instead of a more 
horizontal structure with active employee 
participation. 


“The response (of the workers) is best 
when they are able to participate in decision- 
making on matters which directly affect 
them,” he noted. 


He added that to achieve this, manage- 
ment must rearrange its thinking to encourage 
employees to develop their capacities for in- 
dependence and decision-making, and to in- 
crease their knowledge and ability to perform. 


Against a 13-year background of on-the- 
job harmony, members of the Allied Con- 
struction Council and Ontario Hydro met 
earlier this year to extend those relations 
into the construction of a $220,000,000 gen- 
erating station at Courtright. 

During their 13-year association on such 
projects as the Niagara River Development 
and St. Lawrence Power project there has 
never been a work stoppage on the job. 


“We hope to bring the same spirit of har- 


mony into the Sarnia undertaking,” said 
W. H. Barnes, Hydro’s labour relations 
director. 





Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board held 
two one-day meetings during May. During 
the month the Board received twelve applica- 
tions for certification, two applications for 
revocation of certification, and one request 
under Section 61(2) of the Act for review 
of an earlier decision, and allowed the with- 
drawal of one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Truck Drivers Union Local 938 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed at the Rexdale Ontario terminal of 
Lewis Motorways (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed aboard SS M. J. Boylen 
by Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., or Engineering Consultants Lim- 
ited, Saint John, N.B., or Brunswick Mining 
and Smelting Corporation Ltd., Dalhousie, 
N.B. (Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, on behalf of a unit of foremen 
employed by the National Harbours Board 
at the Port of Quebec (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed aboard the SS Irving Ours 
Polaire by Engineering Consultants Limited, 
or Kent Line Limited, or Irving Steamships 
Ltd., Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, helpers and warehouse- 
men, employed by Hubert Transport Inc., 
Ste. Therese de Blainville, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Tribune Incorporated, 
CHLT-AM, CHLT-FM, CHLT-TV, Sher- 
brooke Telegram Printing and Publishing 
Company CKTS Station, Sherbrooke, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


7. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America Local 
Union 13946, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Clarke Traffic Serv- 
ices Ltd. (Newfoundland Steamships (1965) 
Limited (Terra Nova Steamship Co. Ltd.), 
St. John’s Nfld. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


8. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the SS Texaco Warrior by SS Texaco 
Warrior Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 


9. Transportation-Communication Employ- 
ees Union, System Division No. 7, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


10. Association of the Employees of Ver- 
reault Navigation C.F.I.A., on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Verreault Navigation Inc., Les Mechins, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


11. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of La Tribune Inc., Sherbrooke, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


12. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Telegram Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Colonial Broadcasting System Limited, 
St. John’s, Nfid., applicant, and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board on January 30, 1964, to the 
respondent union in respect of a unit of 
employees of the applicant company (L.G., 
Mars, 1964,.p.. 213). 


2. Alfred J. K. Penz, et al, applicants, 
British Columbia Television Broadcasting 
System Ltd. (formerly Vantel Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd.), respondent, and International Al- 
liance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, respondent. The 
application was for the revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on June 8, 


This section covers Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the 


Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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1961, to the respondent union in respect of 
a unit of program and production employees 
of the respondent company (L.G. 1961, p. 
794). 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) 


Request by the National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, for review of the 
certificate issued to it by the Board on June 


23, 1955, in respect of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Saguenay Terminals Limited, 
Port Alfred, Que. (L.G. 1955, p. 946). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 
applicant, and Engineering Consultant Lim- 
ited, Saint John, N.B., respondent (L.G., 
May, p. 423). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 

1. Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1879 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Concili- 
ation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. National Harbours Board, Prescott, Ont., 
and the Civil Service Association of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment) 
Pinawa, Man., and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: 
C. Arthur Frey). 

4. Zenith Transport Ltd., North Burnaby, 
B.C., and Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concili- 
ation Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. The British Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, North Vancouver, B.C., and 
Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed personnel) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 400 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (unlicensed personnel) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. The British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, North Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. and Local 
425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (licensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officer; D. S. 
Tysoe). 

8. Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., and Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (licensed personnel) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Limited, 
Edmonton (Yellowknife Branch), and West- 
ern District Diamond Driller’s Union, Local 
1005 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., June, 
Dance). 

2. Cargill Grain Company Limited, Baie 
Comeau, Que., and Local 977, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
Fournier) (L.G., May, p. 425). 

3. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms 
Division) Long Branch, Ont., and Canadian 
Guards Association (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., May, p. 425). 

4. Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express Inc., 
Burnaby, B.C. Terminal, and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L.G., March, p. 251). 

5. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
March, p. 251). 

6. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North 
Burnaby, B.C. Terminal, and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(1G March; ps 251): 

7. Reid’s Moving and Storage Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) Ci.G.; 
March, p. 251). 

8. The Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada, Directory Sales Department, Eastern 
Region, Montreal, and Local 57 of the Office 
Employees’ International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., June, p. 525). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg Interna- 
tional Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., April, p. 342). 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., May, p. 425). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, 
Clarkson, Ont., and Local 938 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., June, p. 526) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of T. C. 
O’Connor of Toronto as Chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members of the Board, David 
L. G. Jones, Q.C. of Hamilton and Murray 
Tate of Toronto, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between National Harbours Board, 
Port of Montreal, and National Syndicate of 
Employees of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) 
(L.G., June, p. 526) was fully constituted in 
May with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Paul Hurteau of Montreal. Judge 
Hurteau was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, M. A. 
Harrison of Ottawa and Robert Sauve of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

(Continued on page 664) 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, .1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board ji 


s established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


_ Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 


provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba an 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
province of Quebec, and a total of three offi 


John’s represent the Department 


two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
d Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
cers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada refuses leave to appeal ruling that 
provincial labour legislation covers Dorval Airport porters 
Saskatchewan appeal court dismisses application for mandamus 
and upholds order of the provincial Labour Relations Board 


The Supreme Court of Canada, by refus- 
ing leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada from the judgment of the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side), up- 
held the decision of that Court that porters 
at the Dorval Airport, being employees of 
a Montreal limousine service, are under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and subject to the Que- 
bec Minimum Wage Act. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal held 
that the Labour Relations Board, in ordering 
a representation vote under S. 6(1) of the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, acted within 
its discretionary powers and therefore such 
order could not be questioned in mandamus 
proceedings. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


... upholds ruling that porters at Dorval Air- 
port are under Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


On May 18, 1965, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in rejecting a motion presented 
by Murray Hill Limousine Service Ltd. to 
grant leave to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, upheld the judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side) to the effect 
that the porters at the Dorval Airport are 
under provincial jurisdiction and subject to 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Act. 

Murray Hill Limousine Service Ltd. has 
been operating a transportation service for 
the passengers between Dorval Airport and 
Montreal. The company provided also, as a 
distinctive and separate service under a con- 
tract signed with the airlines operating from 
Dorval Airport, the services of porters. The 
company was sued by 17 porters under the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Act for differences 
in wages allegedly due to them under the 
Minimum Wage Commission Ordinance No. 
4 as amended. The individual claims 
amounted to a total of $11,046.83. 

The company contested the action on the 
ground that there was lack of evidence re- 
garding an estimate of hours of work per- 
formed by the porters; the porters were ex- 
empted from the application of Ordinance 
No. 4 because the company exercised no 
control over their work and their time and 


because they worked outside the company’s 
establishment; and finally, the porters, being 
exclusively engaged in giving porter service to 
airline passengers and personnel at the Mont- 
real International Airport, were all engaged 
in an undertaking or work forming an inte- 
gral part of and necessarily incidental to 
the effective operations of aerodromes and 
air transportation, and thus were under ex- 
clusive federal jurisdiction and not subject 
in the performance of their duties to the 
provisions of the Minimum Wage Act of the 
Province of Quebec or to the Ordinances 
enacted thereunder. 


The action was maintained on December 
13, 1962 by Mr. Justice St. Germain of the 
Quebec Superior Court, who upheld the por- 
ters’ claims under the Quebec legislation to 
the amount of $10,243.69. The trial judge 
rejected the first two grounds of the com- 
pany’s defence. But he did not consider the 
company’s defence based on the contention 
that the porters were under exclusive federal 
jurisdiction, because, contrary to Article 114 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, the company 
pleaded the unconstitutionality of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act before sending notice to the 
Attorney General of the Province of Quebec. 


On appeal, the judgment of the Superior 
Court was affirmed on February 9, 1965 by 
a majority decision of the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (Appeal Side). The Appeal 
Court did consider the company’s contention 
that the porters were under federal jurisdic- 
tion and that the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Act did not apply. This contention was re- 
jected by the majority of judges (with Mr. 
Justice Rinfret dissenting). 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, in his reasons for 
judgment, stated that air transportation is 
under exclusive federal jurisdiction, as it was 
decided by the Privy Council in the Aero- 
nautics case (1932) A.C. 54 and by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Johannesson et 
al v. West St. Paul (1932), 1 S.C.R. 292. 

The question before the Court of Appeal 
to decide was whether the work of the porters 
and the air transportation constituted one and 
the same operation or two distinct enterprises. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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After examining the evidence with reference 
to the nature of service rendered by the 
porters, Mr. Justice Taschereau concluded 
that the porters neither embarked the planes 
to deposit the luggage inside the planes nor 
embarked the planes to bring the luggage out 
of the planes. That work was done by other 
persons. 


Further, Mr. Justice Taschereau noted that 
the passenger, when buying his aircraft ticket, 
has the right to require the air transport 
company to place his luggage in the airplane 
and bring it out of the plane on arrival at 
a destination. The obligations of the air trans- 
port company stop, on arrival, at the moment 
when the luggage has been deposited in the 
custom office or the cloak-room. The pas- 
senger has to claim his luggage at the custom 
office or at the cloak-room and carry it him- 
self or obtain, for this purpose, the services 
of a porter. 


The Privy Council gave an opinion on this 
matter in a case very similar to the situation 
at bar, namely, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and A.G. for British Columbia 
and 7 A.G..<for, Ganada,.(1950): “A:C:* 122; 
(L.G. 1950, p. 217) where the following facts 
were related: 


The appellant, the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co., 
which owned and managed the Empress Hotel 
in Victoria, British Columbia, while not denying 
that the regulation of hours of work was ordi- 
narily a matter of “property and civil rights 
in the province” under head 13 of S. 92 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, and accord- 
ingly within the legislative competence of the 
provincial legislature, contended, inter alia, that 
the company’s activities had become such an 
extensive and important element in the national 
economy of Canada that the Dominion Parlia- 
ment was entitled under the general powers 
conferred by the first part of s. 91 of the Act 
of 1867 to regulate all the affairs of the com- 
pany, even where that involved legislating in 
relation to matters exclusively reserved to the 
provincial legislatures by s. 92. 


Lord Reid, who rendered the judgment of 
the Privy Council, stated (p. 144): “. . . It 
may be that the appellant’s railway business 
and hotel business help each other, but that 
does not prevent them from being separate 
businesses or undertakings.” And (p. 148): 
As their Lordships hold that the general power 
conferred on the Parliament of Canada by the 
first part of S. 91 does not apply in this case 
and that this hotel does not come within the 
scope of either head 10(a) or head 10 (c) of 
s. 92 it follows that regulation of the hours of 
work of those employed in this hotel is within 
the exclusive legislative authority of the legis- 
lature of the province of British Columbia and 
that the question in the order of reference 


was rightly answered in the affirmative by the 
Canadian courts. 


In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Taschereau, 
following the reasons stated by Lord Reid, 
concluded that the services performed by 
the employees (porters) of Murray Hill Co., 
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however useful these services might be for 
the air lines and passengers, do not form an 
integral part of aerial transportation any 
more than the restaurants, newspaper kiosks, 
hairdressers and the bars installed in all 
big airports for the comfort and advantage 
of the passengers. Consequently, in his opin- 
ion, the work of the porters comes under 
provincial jurisdiction and under the Ordi- 
nances issued by the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. 


Mr. Justice Montgomery, in his reasons 
for judgment, noted that the only question 
that gave him any difficulty was whether 
the work performed by the porters was re- 
lated closely enough to aeronautics to bring 
them outside the scope of the labour legisla- 
tion of the Province of Quebec, particularly 
the Minimum Wage Act. 


He stated that it was conceded that the 
men who actually load and unload Travel- 
lers’ baggage in the aircraft are performing 
work outside provincial jurisdiction, their 
position being analogous to that of the steve- 
dores considered by the Supreme Court in the 
reference re Validity and Applicability of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
lion Aci. 01955 S.CR. 529>(L.G, loser 
952)% 


Also, it seemed to be conceded that the 
company’s employees who drive buses and 
taxis between the airport and the city are 
subject to provincial legislation. 


The porters in question form a connecting 
link between these two groups of employees, 
and it is a matter of some difficulty to de- 
termine on which side of the line their work 
falls. 

Further, Mr. Justice Montgomery noted 
that the porters were not employed by the 
airlines but by Murray Hill Limousine Serv- 
ice Ltd., the principal business of which is 
the operation of buses and taxis. In the course 
of their duties, the porters had no direct 
contact with aircraft. Their services were not 
provided for the passengers by the airlines 
as one of the services incidental to the 
purchase of a ticket; the passenger engaged 
these services at his own discretion, being 
free to carry his baggage himself if he wished 
or have it carried by a friend. Mr. Justice 
Montgomery did not regard any of these 
factors as being, in themselves, conclusive; 
but taken together they satisfied him that the 
services rendered by the porters did not relate 
to aeronautics sufficiently closely to bring 
them outside provincial jurisdiction. 

Following the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal, Murray Hill Limousine Service Ltd. 
applied to the Supreme Court of Canada for 
leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. On May 18, 1965, the application 
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for leave was dismissed by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Murray Hill Limousine 
Service Limited and Sinclair Batson et al., 
Supreme Court of Canada, May 18, 1965 
(unreported). 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... rules that Labour Relations Board’s order 
for vote cannot be challenged on mandamus 


On April 22, 1965, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal dismissed an appeal from the rul- 
ing of Mr. Justice MacPherson of the Sas- 
katchewan Queen’s Bench Court and held 
that, in ordering a representation vote, the 
Labour Relations Board had exercised its dis- 
cretionary power under Section 6(1) of the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act and therefore 
such decision is not the subject of mandamus. 


Construction and General Labourers’ Local 
Union No. 890 applied to the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board for an order deter- 
mining that the unit of employees of Cavill 
Cartage described in the application was an 
appropriate unit of employees for the pur- 
pose of bargaining collectively; and that the 
applicant trade union represented a majority 
of the employees in the said unit; and requir- 
ing the employer to bargain collectively. In 
support of the application, the union filed the 
statement of employment showing four per- 
sons to be employed by the employer, and 
applications for membership in the union 
and dues deduction authorizations by four 
employees. 


After hearing oral representations on Aug- 
ust 24, 1964, made by the representatives 
of the union and of the employer, and hav- 
ing examined the applications for member- 
ship and dues deduction authorizations and 
a statement of employment, the Board issued 
the order, the relevant parts of which read 
as follows: 

. . . The Labour Relations Board hereby 
finds and determines that all employees em- 
ployed by Stanley Cavill, carrying on a business 
under the firm name and style of Cavill Cartage 
in the City of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, and 
the said Cavill Cartage, except the office staff 
and those regularly employed in a confidential 
capacity, constitute an appropriate unit of em- 
ployees for the purpose of bargaining collec- 
tively; ... 

The Labour Relations Board hereby directs 
that a vote by secret ballot be conducted 
among all employees who are within the bargain- 
ing unit herein determined to be appropriate 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively, and 
who were employed within the said unit as of 
August 11, 1964, and who are still employed 
within the said unit as of the date of voting, 
to determine whether or not the said employees 
wish to be represented by the Construction and 
General Laborers’ Local Union No. 890, for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively with their 
Employer; .. . 
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The union then made application to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a writ of manda- 
mus, contending that Section 5 of the Trade 
Union Act puts upon the Board a duty to 
exercise the powers therein granted when 
called upon to do so. The union claimed that 
it produced before the Board evidence that 
it represented a majority of the employees 
in the appropriate bargaining unit and there- 
fore the Board declined jurisdiction by fail- 
ing to exercise the duty imposed upon it by 
subsections (b) and (c) of Section 5 of the 
Act in respect of an application for certifica- 
tion. 

Further, the union asked for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the order of the Labour 
Relations Board directing a representation 
vote pursuant to Section 6(1) of the Trade 
Union Act. The union argued that the 
Board could not in law avoid the duty under 
S. 5(6) and (c) of determining the bargain- 
ing agent and requiring an employer to 
bargaining collectively by ordering a represen- 
tation vote under S. 6(1). 


Further, the union contended that, in direct- 
ing a representation vote, the Board acted 
upon extraneous considerations. In support 
of this position, the union relied upon the 
judgment of the Saskatchewan Court of Ap- 
peal in Simpson-Sears Limited v. Department 
Store Organizing Committee, 19 W.W.R. 
(MS) 439, and the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in Re F. W. Woolworth 
Company Limited, 1956 S.C.R. 82 (L.G. 
1956, p. 419). 


On October 23, 1964, Mr. Justice Mac- 
Pherson of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Chambers) dismissed the application and 
held that the decision of the Board to order 
a representation vote was not an act of a 
judicial nature. The order in question imposed 
no legal duty or obligations on anyone who 
was party to the proceedings, nor did it 
create or remove any rights of anyone. Con- 
sequently, mandamus was not applicable. (Re- 
gina ex rel Construction and General La- 
bourers’ Local Union No. 890 and Neumann 
vy. Labour Relations Board et al (1965), 50 
W.W.R., Part 5, p. 318; (1965) 48 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 8; p. 770): 


The ruling of Mr. Justice MacPherson was 
appealed by the union. The judgment of the 
Court of Appeal was rendered by Chief 
Justice Culliton. In his view, the basic issue 
before the Court of Appeal was whether 
mandamus was applicable in the situation 
at bar. 

The powers of the Board to make orders 
are provided for in Section 5 of the Act, 
the pertinent portions of which are: 


S. 5. The board shall have power to make 
orders: 
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(a) determining whether the appropriate unit 
of employees for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively shall be an employer unit, craft unit, 
plant unit or a subdivision thereof or some 
other unit; 

(b) determining what trade union, if any, rep- 
resents a majority of employees in an appro- 
priate unit of employees; 

(c) requiring an employer to bargain collec- 
tively; . 

The power of the Board to accept and 
receive evidence is given by Section 15 of 
the Act, which reads as follows: 


S. 15. The board and each member thereof 
and its duly appointed agents shall have the 
power of a commissioner under The Public 
Inquiries Act and may receive and accept such 
evidence and information on oath, affidavit or 
otherwise as in its discretion it may deem fit 
and proper whether admissible as evidence in a 
court of law or not. 

Section 6 of the Act provides for a repre- 
sentation vote. Subsection (1) relevant to 
the appeal reads: 


S. 6(1) In determining what trade union, if 
any, represents a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit of employees, in addition to 
the exercise of any powers conferred upon it 
by section 15, the board may, in its discretion 
subject to subsection (2), direct a vote to be 
taken by secret ballot of all employees eligible 
to vote to determine the question. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Culliton, 
the language of S. 6(1) makes it abundantly 
clear that the Board, in the exercise of its 
powers under S. 5(b), subject to the pro- 
vision of subsection (2) of Section 6 (which 
was not relevant to the situation at bar), 
has an unfettered discretion to direct a repre- 
sentation vote. The right to do so is clearly 
in addition to any powers conferred upon 
the Board by Section 15. That being so, the 
Chief Justice continued, the Board in order- 
ing a vote, exercised its discretion on a matter 
within its jurisdiction and therefore such de- 
cision is not the subject of mandamus (Re 
Ault; Ault v. Read, 18 W.W.R. (MS) 438.) 

Counsel for the union argued that al- 
though this may appear to be the proper 
interpretation of the sections under review, it 
was not the view taken by the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal in Re Simpson-Sears Lim- 
ited v. Department Store Organizing Com- 
mittee, supra. He contended that in the 
Simpson-Sears case the Court held that resort 
could not be taken to Section 6 to obtain 
information that could be obtained by the 
Board pursuant to the powers granted to it 
by Section 15. In support of this position, 
he relied upon the statement of Gordon, 
J.A. at p. 441: 

With every deference to the argument of Mr. 
Carter that such vote could be directed for the 
information of the board, I do not think that 
the board can direct a vote under sec. 6 to get 
any information which it should get under sec. 
15 of the Act, which gives the board and its 


agents the power of a commissioner under 
The Public Inquiries Act, R.S.S., 1953, ch. 15. 
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Chief Justice Culliton did not think that 
the foregoing statement could be interpreted 
as restricting the discretionary power granted 
to the Board by section 6(1). In his view, 
this statement must be construed in relation 
to the problem to which Mr. Justice Gordon 
had directed his mind. In that case, the 
Board ordered a vote pursuant to Section 6 
without first having found and determined 
an appropriate unit of employees for the 
purpose of bargaining collectively. Counsel 
argued that the Board had a right to direct 
such vote for its own information, notwith- 
standing the failure to find and determine 
an appropriate unit. In disposing of this argu- 
ment, Mr. Justice Gordon, at page 441, said: 

I have read this order many times and can 
say definitely that there is no direct determina- 
tion of any appropriate unit of the company’s 
employees for the purpose of bargaining col- 
lectively. Nor can I see that such determina- 
tion was made inferentially. We have nothing 
but an order directing a vote to be taken and 
the only power of the board to direct a vote 
is contained in sec. 6 of the Trade Unions Act 
and I am perfectly certain that under this section 
no vote can be directed until an appropriate 
unit of employees has been determined under 
sec. 5(2) of the Act. With every deference to 
the argument of Mr. Carter that such vote could 
be directed for the information of the board, I 
do not think that the board can direct a vote 
under sec. 6 to get any information which it 
should get under sec. 15 of the Act, which gives 
the board and its agents the power of a com- 
missioner under The Public Inquiries Act, RSS 
1953,*ch, 15: 


According to Chief Justice Culliton, it 
is evident from this quotation that Mr. 
Justice Gordon, having found that under 
Section 6(1) there is no power to direct a 
vote until an appropriate unit had been de- 
termined, meant no more than that the Board 
was restricted to the powers to be found in 
Section 15 in determining whether or not 
there was an appropriate unit. Consequently, 
in the view of Chief Justice Culliton, the 
Simpson-Sears decision could not be con- 
strued as a pronouncement by the Court 
restricting the Board’s discretion to direct a 
vote once an appropriate bargaining unit had 
been determined. 


Referring to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany Limited, supra, Chief Justice Culliton 
did not think that that decision would help 
in any way the position of the union in the 
appeal under review. In that case, the Su- 
preme Court held that, although the language 
in Section 5 is permissive in form, it imposes 
a duty upon the Board to exercise the power 
or powers therein conferred when called upon 
to do so by a party interested and having 
the right to make an application thereunder. 
The Court there held that, when the right 
of the applicant to make the application was 
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conclusively established, dismissal of the ap- 
plication upon extraneous or irrelevant con- 
siderations was a refusal by the Board to 
perform its statutory duty. 

Chief Justice Culliton was satisfied that, 
had the Board in the Woolworth case directed 
a vote pursuant to Section 6(1) instead of 
dismissing the application on extraneous and 
irrelevant considerations, the application for 
mandamus would not have been entertained. 

In conclusion, Chief Justice Culliton stated 
that, in the case at bar, the application for 
certification was not dismissed. In ordering 
a representation vote, the Board exercised a 


statutory right which it had in discharging 
the duty imposed upon it by Section 5(b) 
of the Act. He was also satisfied that the 
Board had the right to order such a vote, 
notwithstanding the nature of the evidence 
before it. It was for the Board, and the 
Board alone, to determine whether a vote 
should be directed and that decision could 
not be questioned in mandamus proceedings. 
The appeal was dismissed. Regina ex rel Con- 
struction and General Laborers’ Local Union 
No. 890 and Neumann v. The Labour Rela- 
tions Board of Sask. et al., the Appeal Court 
of Saskatchewan, April 22, 1965 (unreported). 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Two wage and hours schedules for construction industry issued 
in Manitoba. Nova Scotia sets minimum rates for employees 


in road _ building, 


In Manitoba, new wage and hours sched- 
ules were issued, fixing minimum rates and 
maximum hours at regular rates for employ- 
ees in the construction industry, other than 
those in heavy construction. Rates for em- 
ployees in Greater Winnipeg, Brandon, Flin 
Flon and Portage la Prairie are set on an 
occupational basis with some higher than 
those in last year’s fair wage schedule. Only 
three rates are set for employees in rural 
areas—a minimum of $1.75 for journeymen, 
$1.45 for helpers, and $1.25 for labourers. 

New minimum wage orders issued in Nova 
Scotia set a minimum of $1.05 an hour for 
employees in road building and heavy con- 
struction, and $1 an hour for time workers 
in logging and forest operations. 

In Alberta, the regulations under the Boil- 
ers and Pressure Vessels Act respecting sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen were amended, 
and the rules for pressure vessel welders 
revised. The trades of ironworker and parts- 
man were designated as apprenticeable 
trades. 

Newfoundland issued an industrial stand- 
ards schedule for the construction carpentry 
industry. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trades of ironworker and partsman 
were designated as apprenticeable trades by 
Alta. Reg. 124/65, gazetted on March 31. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


In Alberta, the regulations under the Boil- 
ers and Pressure Vessels Act respecting sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen have been 
amended, and regulations governing pressure 
vessel welders have been re-issued with a 
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heavy construction, 


logging and_ forestry 


few changes. The new regulations were 
gazetted as Alta. Reg. 177/65 and Alta. Reg. 
178/65 on April 15 and went into force 
on April 1. 


Engineers and Firemen 


The regulations governing engineers and 
firemen were amended with respect to the 
classification of certificates and the qualifica- 
tions of applicants for engineers’ certificates. 

The regulations continue to provide for 
four classes of engineers’ certificates, for fire- 
men’s certificates and for temporary certifi- 
cates, but the limitations on second, third, 
and fourth class engineers’ certificates have 
been changed. The new regulations have 
raised the horsepower rating of steam plants 
that the holders of second, third and fourth 
class engineers’ certificates are qualified to 
operate. 

The amended regulations also provide for 
a new type of certificate, to be known as a 
special oil-well certificate. This certificate 
qualifies the holder to be in charge of boilers 
on a drilling site, with an aggregate capacity 
not exceeding 100 horsepower. A candidate 
for such a certificate must have at least six 
months’ experience with oil-well equipment 
to which the Act applies, and must obtain 
at least 50 per cent on the examination. 

The qualifications of candidates for engi- 
neers’ certificates have been changed. A mini- 
mum age is no longer set, and the service 
requirements have been amended. 


Pressure Vessel Welders 


Under the revised regulations for pressure 
vessel welders, coverage has been extended 
to pressure fittings. This means that welding 
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on a fitting on a boiler, or pressure vessel, 
must now be done by a qualified welder, and 
any repairs and alterations must be approved 
by an inspector. 

The regulations again provide for four 
classes of pressure vessel welders’ certifi- 
cates—Grade A, Grade B, machine welding 
operator’s, and provisional. The qualifications 
for applicants are similar to those in pre- 
vious regulations, except that only candidates 
for Grade B certificates are now required 
to pass an initial performance qualification 
test. Previously all manual welders had to 
take the prescribed test. 

There have been some changes in the 
rules with respect to the re-examination of 
candidates who failed to pass an examination. 
A waiting period is again pzescribed, but 
candidates for a Grade A or Grade B certifi- 
cate are no longer required to have additional 
experience before being re-examined. 


Manitoba Construction Industry Wages Act 


Two schedules fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours at straight-time rates for 
construction workers in Manitoba were 
gazetted as Man. Reg. 37/65 and Man. Reg. 
38/65 on May 15, and went into force on 
June 1; 

The new schedules, which replace the fair 
wage schedule 1964-65, were issued under 
the Construction Industry Wages Act. En- 
acted in 1964, and proclaimed in force on 
October 15, 1964, this Act continued the 
principle of establishing basic wages and 
maximum standard hours in the construction 
industry through recommendations made by 
boards composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers in the industry. In recog- 
nition that different sectors of the industry 
have different problems, the Act provided for 
three boards instead of one—the Heavy 
Construction Wages Board, the Greater Win- 
nipeg Building Construction Wages Board, 
and the Rural Building Construction Wages 
Board. 

The new schedules set out minimum rates 
payable to employees in the construction in- 
dustry, other than heavy construction em- 
ployees, and maximum. standard weekly 
hours. One schedule applies in rural Mani- 
toba, and the other in Greater Winnipeg. 


Rural Manitoba 


The schedules for rural Manitoba (Man. 
Reg. 37/65) is in two parts. Part I, which 
applies in all sections of rural Manitoba, 
except in Brandon, Flin Flon and Portage la 
Prairie, provides for only three rates for all 
crafts or occupations—$1.75 an hour for 
journeymen, $1.45 an hour for helpers and 
$1.25 an hour for labourers. 

Part II applies in Brandon, Flin Flon and 
Portage la Prairie, and has the same policy 
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as the earlier fair wage schedules, and fixes 
rates on an occupational basis. Wages are 
set for 20 occupational categories, nine of 
them with sub-divisions. Rates, which gener- 
ally are similar to those set for places out- 
side Winnipeg in last year’s schedule (the 
“Zone B” rates), range from $2.90 an hour 
for bridge and structural iron workers, to 
$1.05 an hour for watchmen and flagmen. 
The minimum for journeymen in the plumb- 
ing, pipefitting and steamfitting industry is 
$2.75 an hour, and for marble and tile set- 
ters $2.20 an hour. Bricklayers, stone masons 
and plasterers in the three cities must be 
paid at least $2.45 an hour. A minimum of 
$2.50 an hour is set for journeymen electri- 
cians, and $2.25 an hour for carpenters. 
Building labourers and men working on build- 
ing construction sites, not included in a 
special category, must be paid at least $1.45 
an hour. 

With two exceptions, all rates in this sched- 
ule are based on a standard work week of 
48 hours. Time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of the standard weekly hours. An 
exception is made for bridge and structural 
iron workers, and ornamental iron workers, 
whose regular work week is 40 hours. Watch- 
men and flagmen are deemed to have no reg- 
ular work week and are, therefore, not en- 
titled to overtime. 


Greater Winnipeg 


The schedule for Greater Winnipeg fol- 
lows the same pattern as Part II of the 
schedule for rural Manitoba, and sets rates 
for 20 occupational categories, some with 
sub-divisions. Rates, however, are higher than 
those set for Brandon, Flin Flon, and Portage 
la Prairie, and the regular work week is 40 
hours, except for three categories. 

Rates for some occupations are higher 
than those previously set for the Greater 
Winnipeg area. The minimum for journey- 
men in the plumbing and pipefitting trades 
is $3.25 an hour from June 1 to November 
1, after which it is to be increased to $3.30 
an hour. The rate for bricklayers and stone 
masons has been increased from $2.80 to 
$3.05 an hour. The minimum for bridge and 
structural iron workers, and journeymen elec- 
tricians, has been increased by 10 cents to 
$3 an hour. Rates for journeymen lathers, 
plasterers, and carpenters are now $2.95, 
$2.90 and $2.80 an hour, respectively. 

Rates for construction labourers in Greater 
Winnipeg, based on a regular work week of 424 
hours, range from a minimum of $1.85 an 
hour for general labourers, to $2.15 an hour 
for those employed as cement finishers. The 
rates are to be increased by 10 cents an 
hour on September 1. 
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Men in Greater Winnipeg who are em- 
ployed in building construction, and whose 
jobs are not classified, must be paid at least 
$1.65 an hour. These employees may be re- 
quired to work up to 424 hours a week at 
regular rates. 


New Brunswick Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act 


In New Brunswick, a new regulation 
gazetted on May 19 (65-22) provided that 
the sheet metal trade is to come under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act on March 1, 
1968. 


Newfoundland Industrial Standards Act 


In Newfoundland, an industrial standards 
schedule for the construction carpentry in- 
dustry, the first schedule to be issued in that 
province, was gazetted on May 4 to take 
effect from the date of publication. 

The schedule applies in Grand Falls, 
Badger, Windsor and Bishop’s Falls. It pro- 
vides for a minimum wage of $2.11 an hour 
for carpenters and $2.26 an hour for car- 
penter foremen. 

The regular working week for carpenters 
in these places is to be 40 hours, divided 
into five days of eight hours each. If a car- 
penter is required to work on a shift basis, 
his regular working week will be 374 hours, 
divided into five periods of 74 hours each. 
An employee on shift work is to receive 
eight hours pay for 74 hours of work. 

The schedule also sets a premium rate for 
overtime (time and one-half the minimum 
for some hours, double time for others), and 
stipulates that Christmas Day and Labour 
Day are to be observed as holidays with 
pay for carpenters. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act 


In Nova Scotia, a new minimum wage 
order, gazetted on April 28, sets a minimum 
of $1.05 an hour for employees in road 
building and heavy construction. Another 
new order, published the same day, estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
time workers in logging and forest opera- 
tions, and a minimum of $210 a month for 
employees without a regular work week. 


Road Building, Heavy Construction 


The order for the road building and heavy 
construction applies to employees engaged in 
the construction of streets, sidewalks, struc- 
tures, other than buildings, paving of all 
sorts, bridges, water and sewer installations, 
and earth and rock moving operations. It 
does not apply to: 


(a) municipal employees engaged in street 
maintenance and construction; ; 

(b) workers employed in the construction of 
buildings; 

(c) employees in enterprises that supply or 
manufacture construction materials; 
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(d) persons receiving training under govern- 
ment sponsored and government approved plans; 


(e) apprentices working under an agreement 
under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act. 

The $1.05-an-hour rate is the minimum 
payable to employees in road building and 
heavy construction, who work up to 96 hours 
In a two-week period. For work in excess of 
this limit, an employee must be paid time 
and one-half the minimum, that is, $1.574 
an hour. 

If an employee works on a holiday that 
does not fall on a regular working day, he 
must be paid the overtime rate or granted 
time off, equivalent to time and one-half the 
number of hours worked on the holiday. 

Wages are to be paid promptly at regular 
intervals in accordance with the practice of 
the employment, but in no case less fre- 
quently than once a month. 


Logging and Forest Operations 


The order for logging and forestry covers 
not only cutting operations, but incidental 
or auxiliary work such as the hauling or 
driving of logs, the construction and main- 
tenance of access roads, forest improvement 
work, reforestation, forest fire protection, 
catering services, and the opertaion of port- 
able mills. 

All employees engaged in logging or forest 
operations are covered except: 

(a) employees whose remuneration is based on 
board feet, cords, or other method of measure- 
ment, in accordance with a written agreement; 

(b) persons employed by a farmer carrying 
on operations on his own wood lot with the help 
of not more than two employees; 

(c) emergency fire fighters, or fire fighters, 
employed under the Lands and Forests Act; 

(d) employees transporting wood outside the 
forest; : : ; 

(e) persons employed in wood processing mills 
located outside the forest. 

The order sets a minimum wage of $1 
an hour for all employees hired on time 
basis. Persons without a fixed work week 
whose hours of work cannot be verified, are 
to be paid a minimum of $210 a month. 
These include guards, cooks and kitchen em- 
ployees, stablemen, watchmen, fire rangers, 
and wardens. 

If an employer furnishes an employee with 
board and lodging, the maximum amount 
that may be deducted from the minimum 
wage for such services is $2 per day. 

Unlike other recent minimum wage orders 
issued in Nova Scotia, this order does not 
limit the number of hours that may be 
worked at straight-time rates, nor does it 
require the payment of a premium rate for 
work on a holiday. 

The provision respecting method of pay- 
ment is similar to that in the construction 
order. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements in May was 3.8 per cent larger than the 
number in May last year. The number of vacancies notified 
to NES offices substantially above five-year average for May 


Local offices of the National Employment 
Service reported 113,900 placements during 
May, 3.8 per cent more than in May 1964. 
Although this May’s total was 3.1 per cent 
below the average for May during the pre- 
vious five years, the decrease was not due to 
a reduction in employers’ demands for work- 
ers but rather because May this year had 
only 20 working days compared with an aver- 
age of 21.4 between 1960 and 1964. In fact, 
the number of vacancies notified to local 
offices in May this year was substantially 
above the previous five-year average. 

The regional distribution of May place- 
ments and percentage changes from May 1964 
were: 


Atlantionit...ea% 9,900 —= 5.2 
(juebecsieres. & 29,300 — 2.8 
Ontarione fae 40,400 + 8.0 
Praivicuesns) <0 22,600 + 0.5 
Pacifics . seanic 11,800 +26.6 

Canada sande 113,900* -+ 3.8 


Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working 
days) totalled 82,400, an increase of 5.9 
per cent over the total reported in May last 
year. The proportion of regular placements 
to all placements increased to 72.4 per cent 
from 71.0 per cent in May 1964. 

The cumulative total of all placements for 
the first fiive months of 1965 was 448,200, 
an increase of 4.5 per cent over the total for 
the corresponding period in 1964. This was 
the second highest figure for this period in 
postwar years. 

The regional distribution of the cumulative 
totals and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


AtlantiCus: eencene 33,100 + 1.9 
Quebecr, teas. 131,400 — 2.3 
ORATION. cash. 154,700 + 6.3 
Plalviceea: weer 80,600 + 4.1 
PACIICA tap pemaeens} 48,400 +23.8 

Ganddae..e.. 448,200 + 4,5 


Male placements totalled 81,800, an in- 
crease of 4.3 per cent over the May 1964 
total. Regular placements of men increased 
in all regions, but in the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions, fewer casual placements and trans- 
fers-out brought about a decrease in total 
male placements. 
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Regional distribution of the monthly and 
cumulative male placements and the per- 
centage change from 1964 were: 


May 1965 January-May 1965 
Atlantic 6,500 — 6.8 22,800 -+ 1.0 
Quebec 21,900 — 2.1 96,600 — 1.9 
Ontario 28,600 + 7.4 106,300 + 8.9 
Prairie 16,800 + 1.1 55,900 + 5.5 
Pacific 8,100 -+37.6 33,500 +32.0 


Canada 81,800* -+ 4.3 315,200* + 6.1 


Female placements in May 1965 amounted 
to 32,100, an increase of 2.5 per cent over 
the number in the same month in 1964 de- 
spite small decreases in the Atlantic, Quebec 
and Prairie regions. 

The distribution of female placements and 
percentage change from 1964 were: 


May 1965 January-May 1965 
Atlantic 3,400 — 1.9 10,200 + 4.2 
Quebec 7,400 — 4.7 34,800 — 3.4 
Ontario 11,800 + 9.6 48,300 -+ 0.9 
Prairie 5,800 — 1.3 24,700 + 1.1 
Pacific 3,700 + 7.7 14,900 + 8.7 
Canada 32,100 + 2:5 °133,000* + 0:8 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another totalled 
5,200. This is a decrease of almost 500 from 
the total in May 1964, and the proportion 
of such transfers to total placements was 
fractionally lower than in May 1964. 


During May 1965, employers notified NES 
local offices of 150,500 vacancies, an increase 
of 7.8 per cent over the number during 
May 1964 and an increase of 7.3 per cent 
over the average for May during the pre- 
vious five years. 


Vacancies for male workers, at 103,300, 
increased by 8.6 per cent; female vacancies, 
at 47,200, by 6.1 per cent over the May 1964 
totals. 


The cumulative total of vacancies for 
January-May 1965 was 600,700. This was an 
increase of 6.5 per cent over the total for 
the corresponding period in 1964 and was 
the highest number recorded for any com- 
parable period since 1947. 





* Imbalances are due to rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


At end of April, claimants for benefit were fewer by 14 per 
cent than at end of March and by 34,800 than at end of April 


1964. Estimate is that 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 30 numbered 462,900, which 
was 76,000, or 14 per cent fewer, than the 
total of 539,000 on March 31. Ninety per cent 
of the decline occurred among males. On 
April 30, 1964, there were 497,700 claimants. 

The reduction in the number of both regu- 
lar and seasonal benefit claimants is due to 
the exhaustion of seasonal benefit and to the 
seasonal improvement in the demand for 
workers. It is estimated that about 170,000 
ceased to claim benefit during the month. 

About a third of this number may be 
estimated to have exhausted seasonal benefit, 
but most of the rest are assumed to have re- 
turned to work. The exhaustion of regular 
benefit would not have reduced the total num- 
ber of claimants, since such persons would 
become eligible for seasonal benefit. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 150,800 initial and renewal 
claims during April, compared with 175,400 
a year earlier. In March, the total was 
183,200. 

About 70 per cent of the April total rep- 
resented separations from employment dur- 
ing the month, in comparison with 75 per 
cent in March. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 435,300 for April, 470,700 
for March and 484,600 for April 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $43,300,000 
in April, $55,600,000 in March and $52,- 
600,000 in April 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $24.87 in 
April, $24.86 in March and $24.66 in April 
1964. 

Insurance Registrations 


This year the annual renewal of insurance 
books took place during May, and as a result 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed 


170,000 ceased to claim during month 


the usual statistics on the number of insur- 
ance books and contribution cards issued to 
employees for the month ending April 30 are 
not available. As the figures are cumulative, 
they will be included in the next report. 


On April 30, registered employers num- 
bered 340,971, an increase of 83 since 
March 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 9,413 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these 6,541 were spot checks of 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 482 were miscellaneous in- 
vestigations. The remaining 2,390 were in- 
vestigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to ob- 
tain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 290 cases, 120 
against employers and 170 against claimants. * 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claim- 
ants numbered 859.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in April totalled $26,493,- 
308.44,t compared with $29,627,699.19 in 
March,t and $25,528,830.77 in April 1964. 


Benefits paid in April totalled $43,320,- 
042.62, compared with $55,585,596.67 in 
March,+ and $52,592,485.93 in April 1964. 


The balance in the Fund on April 30 was 
$22,037,288.40,* on March 31 it was $34,- 
593,288.88,* and on April 30, 1964, there 
was a debit balance of $26,188,755.05. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 


+ All figures for April and March 1965 are 
taken from interim statements, and are subject 
to amendment. 


in the “live file’ at the local office as 


soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in 


process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2463, Jan. 8, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal claim on May 26, 1964. He 
was last employed as an assembler from 
August 1963 to May 22, 1964. He was laid 
off owing to a temporary shortage of work, 
and his claim was allowed, effective May 24, 
1964. 

On June 1, the claimant requested that 
his claim be antedated to May 17. He gave 
as his reasons that he was on a temporary 
layoff and had been expecting a recall any 
day. In support of his request to have his 
claim antedated, the claimant submitted a 
letter from his employer, dated June 1, 1964, 
in which the employer stated that owing to 
production difficulties, the claimant’s employ- 
ment had been terminated on Friday, May 
15, at which time he had been instructed 
to report back to work on Wednesday, 
May 20. 

The employer explained that Monday was 
a paid holiday (Victoria Day) and Tuesday 
was a day of layoff. The employer further 
explained that on Tuesday, May 19, it was 
realized that the production problem had not 
been solved and the claimant was, therefore, 
told that there would be no work for him 
until Thursday, May 21. The claimant sub- 
sequently worked eight hours on Thursday 
and four hours on Friday, May 22, when it 
was again found necessary to lay him off. 

The insurance officer did not approve the 
claimant’s application to have his claim ante- 
dated, as in his opinion the claimant had not 
established good cause for delay in making 
his claim. The insurance officer reasoned 
that the claimant was not prevented from 
filing his claim on either Tuesday, May 19, 
or Wednesday, May 20. Moreover, the claim- 
ant worked only four hours on Friday, May 
22, and would have had an opportunity to 
report to the local office to file a claim on 
that date also. 

The board of referees was of the opinion 
that there had apparently been some con- 
fusion at the time of the claimant’s layoff 
on Friday, May 15, regarding the duration 
of the temporary layoff. The board decided 
that the claimant was entitled to have his 
claim antedated to May 17 on the grounds 
that he had established good cause for delay 
in making his claim and that he had proved 
that he fulfilled in all respects the conditions 
of entitlement for the period concerned. 

On September 15 the insurance officer ap- 
pealed to the Umpire and said: 


It is submitted that the board of referees 
erred in allowing the claimant’s appeal. Regula- 
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tion 150 requires that a claimant prove that he 
has fulfilled in all respects the conditions of 
entitlement to benefit for the period for which 
antedate is requested and that throughout the 
whole period between such date and the date on 
which he actually made his claim he had good 
cause for delay in making such claim. 

According to the established jurisprudence, a 
claimant, in order to show that he had good 
cause for delay in applying for unemployment 
insurance benefit, must prove that he was pre- 
vented from attending at the local office to file 
his claim by circumstances over which he had 
no control (CUB 116 and CUB 395), or that 
under the circumstances existing at the time it 
was reasonable that he should not so attend 
(CUB 1454). 

It is submitted that the grounds put forth by 
the claimant, and by the employer on his behalf, 
as justification for the delay in filing his claim 
on a date earlier than May 26, 1964 do not show 
that on May 19, 20 and 22 there was at least 
one circumstance of a compelling nature that 
might reasonably be accepted as a valid reason 
for not attending at the local office during the 
usual working hours of the said office (CUB 
1593). In several previous decisions the Umpire 
held that good cause for his delay in making a 
claim was not shown by a claimant, on the 
ground that he was expecting an early recall 
to work (CUBs 130, 591, 1134, 1357, 1454 
and 1593). 


On November 22, the United Automobile 
Workers, Local 303, requested an oral hear- 
ing, which was held on December 17. The 
union was represented by the president of 
Local 303, and the Commission by one of 
its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The juris- 
prudence established by the Umpire on the 
point at issue is as stated by the insurance 
officer in his grounds of appeal, which also 
make it obvious that the findings of fact of 
the board of referees are not such as to sus- 
tain its conclusion of law. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to re- 
verse the decision of the board of referees 
and allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2469, Feb. 2, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
August 18, 1964. According to the applica- 
tion, she had worked as a skiving machine 
operator for a shoe company from April 26 
to May 22, 1964. She explained that she had 
been on sick leave since May 22, and that 
when she was ready to go back to her em- 
ployment on August 17, 1964, there was no 
work for her. 

The claimant did not lodge her insurance 
book at the local office when she filed her 
renewal claim. She stated (form UIC 417A) 
that the book was held by the employer, and 
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that she was aware that if she did not deposit 
it, her claim might be delayed or she might 
be disqualified from receiving benefit. 


She stated also that she would take the 
necessary steps to obtain her book and would 
deposit it immediately and that if she was 
unable to obtain her book, she would advise 
the local office not later than August 25 
and explain why she was unable to deposit it. 


As the insurance book had not been de- 
posited, the insurance officer notified the 
claimant by letter dated September 3, 1964 
that she was disqualified and that benefit was 
suspended from August 16, 1964, on the 
ground that she had failed to make her 
claim for benefit in the prescribed manner, 
as required by Regulations 146 and 148, in 
that she had failed to lodge her contribution 
records (her current insurance book) and 
had failed to prove by the date specified 
that her efforts to obtain them were unsuc- 
cessful. 


The insurance book was subsequently de- 
posited on September 9, 1964, and the dis- 
qualification was terminated on September 5, 
the Saturday preceding the date of deposit. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on September 11. It appears from 
the appeal that the claimant was under the 
impression that her foreman would advise 
the company office to forward her insurance 
book to the UIC local office which, it seems, 
he failed to do. 


She stated that upon receipt of the in- 
surance Officer’s letter of September 3, 1964, 
she called at the office of the company for her 
book and mailed it to the local office. 


In a memorandum to the board of referees, 
the insurance officer said she had decided to 
make no change in her decision. “Although 
the claimant, prior to filing her claim, had 
requested her employer to send her book to 
the local office, she did not carry out the 
instructions given by the local office to obtain 
her book from the employer and report to 
the local office by the 25th of August 1964,” 
the insurance officer wrote. 


In a subsequent letter to the local office, 
the claimant said: 

I... would like to clarify some misunder- 
standings. 

I have been employed by [the shoe company] 
since 1959 with 9 months’ leave of absence in 
1961 and have worked there since Nov. 1962.... 
I took sick on May 22, 1964, and was on sick 
benefit until August 17.... 

I did not know my book had not been sent 
by my foreman until I received your letter, 
Sept. 8, and went to factory to claim the book 
and mail it to your office. I was unaware of the 
date Aug. 25th that my book was not at your 
office or that I was to report to the office on 
that date, trusting it had been sent. I don’t feel 
I am to blame for this and sorry for all the 
trouble it has caused... 
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A board of referees heard the case on 
October 14, 1964. The claimant was neither 
present nor represented at the hearing. 
The board, in a brief decision, vunani- 
mously disallowed the claimant’s appeal and 
upheld the insurance officer’s decision. 


The union of which the claimant is a mem- 


ber appealed to the Umpire. The appeal 
reads: 


The claimant was on sick leave from May 22 
to Aug. 17, 1964. When her doctor said she 
could return to work, Aug. 17, she called her 
foreman ... on Aug. 12 to say she was able 
to return to work Aug. 17. He informed her 
there was no work on the machine she operated 
and told her she was unemployed until work 
was available. She asked a representative of the 
Company to have her book sent to the unem- 
ployment office and was assured he would. 
She was not aware until Sept. 8 that her book 
was not sent. Because of this error, three weeks 
were lost. We feel the claimant is eligible to 
receive back pay to compensate for this loss. 


In a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission said: 


. .. The instructions given to a claimant when 
he files a claim for benefit are those contained 
in the Notification of Non-deposit of Insurance 
Book, form 417A, and are to the effect that he 
must obtain and deposit his insurance book 
immediately and, if he does not do so, he may 
be disqualified from receiving benefit. The claim- 
ant further undertakes to advise the local office 
by a specified date if he is unable to deposit 
his insurance book, giving the reason therefor. 
The lower portion “Direction to Claimants” of 
this form (below the perforation) is completed, 
detached and given to the claimant as a re- 
minder of his obligation to obtain and deposit 
his insurance book with the local office as soon 
as possible and, if he is unable to obtain his 
book, to advise the local office by a specified 
date of the reason for delay. 

In accordance with the requirements of Regu- 
lation 146(1) (c), a claimant who desires to 
make a renewal claim for benefit shall, in the 
prescribed manner, lodge, make arrangements to 
lodge or produce as and when directed his 
contribution records (insurance book) at the 
local office. In accordance with Regulation 
146(3), a claimant who fails to lodge his con- 
tribution records at the time he applies for 
benefit is not entitled to receive benefit until 
his contribution records have been lodged at the 
local office unless, not later than a date specified 
by an officer of the Commission, he reports to 
the local office and proves that he (a) has made 
every effort to obtain his contribution records 
from his employer and has not been able to 
obtain them; or (b) has been prevented from 
lodging his contribution records by other circum- 
stances beyond his control. 

The claimant alleges that she asked her em- 
ployer to send her insurance book to the local 
office and she was not aware until September 8 
that her book had not been sent. However, it 
was incumbent on the claimant to follow-up with 
her employer to ensure that her book had in 
fact been sent to the local office. 

Moreover, this does not relieve her of her 
responsibility, nor does it justify her failure to 
notify the local office by the specified date, 
August 25, 1964, to explain the steps she had 


(Continued on page 664) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 356 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 245 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 198 contracts, not listed in this report which contained the General Fair 
Wage Clause, were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned, or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

_(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defences Producuion® .s auv see en ee ies 142 $463,448.00 
Post: Oimice strineRin haart oss hanes ee ene ats 15 140,031.75 
Royal Canadian, Mounted)Policet .4))..5..222-..... 6 40,069.50 
"EranspoOrt isp TeReeee Be oh Sie as Ae aR oe 3 5 5659779 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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' (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
A excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


_(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in May 


During May, the sum of $6,796.73 was collected from seven contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, to 
apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 240 workers 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in May 
ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: J C Sulpher Construction Ltd, completion of masonry work, computer 
bldg 508; T Wojdacki, interior painting of bldg 513. Pinawa Man: Imperial Construction 
Ltd, construction of apt bldg 2; Imperial Construction Ltd, construction of houses. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Gander Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, exterior painting, DOT 2/53, 3/54 & 6/57. St 
John’s Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, exterior painting, Vets 1/49. City Provence Que: Lemay 
Construction Ltee, construction of sewers & water supply main & lift station. Montreal area 
Que: Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation of metal storm windows. New Westminster 
B C: Magnum Floors Ltd, laying of lino tile, Glenview apts. Vancouver B C: Magnum Floors 
Ltd, laying of lino tile, Broadway apts; Magnum Floors Ltd, laying of lino tile, Vancouver 
frerpaces; 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 32 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Restigouche Indian Agency Que: Sarto Cote Construction Ltd, trenching for installation 
of six inch water pipe, Restigouche reserve. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Cromar Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations & additions (phase 2), Mohawk residential school. Kwawkewlth 
Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumbing & heating Ltd, renovation of mechanical services 
(phase 2), & replacement of heating system, Alert Bay residential school. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, reroofing leantos of hangars 1, 
3 & 4, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Planned Renovators Ltd, exterior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF Station; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of fire hall, RCAF Station. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd, replacement or retubing 
HT water generating unit. Chatham N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, exterior painting of 
married quarters, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: AN Clarke & Son Ltd, exterior painting of 
married quarters & garages, RCAF Station. Bouchard Que: E M Construction Ltee, construc- 
tion of ammunition repair bldg, camp. 

Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing hangar 7, 
RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, renovations to stone frigate, Royal 
Military College. Rockcliffe Ont: Art Gaudreau Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters. 
Shirley Bay Ont: Andrews Bros Construction Ottawa Ltd, construction of incinerator bldg, 
DRB. Trenton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of married 
quarters, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 

Portage la Prairie Man: Claydon Co Ltd, replacement of concrete apron, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Donco Enterprises Ltd, joint seal replacement in concrete aprons, etc, RCAF 
Station; Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to dining hall, Fort Osborne Barracks; Halls 
Associates (Western) Ltd, reroofing bldgs, Fort Osborne Barracks. 

Namao Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters, 
RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of married quarters 
& bldgs, camp. Comox B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, rebuilding concrete apron, hangar 
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1, RCAF Station; J W Kokkelink, exterior painting of row-type apt, RCAF Station; J W 
Kokkelink, exterior painting of camp bldgs & married quarters, Work Point Barracks. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: H A Krauspe Reg’d, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF 
Station. Gander Nfld: McNamara Construction of Nfld Ltd, repairs to roadbed & application 
of surface treatment, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, asphalt repairs, 
RCAF Station; Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to roads, etc, RCAF Station; Bernard Painters 
Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 

Dartmouth N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, repairing & sodding of grass areas, Shannon Park 
married quarters. Halifax N S: Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of steam, air & condensate 
piping from bldg D64 to jetty 1, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: Bryant Flooring Ltd, 
replacement of floor coverings in bldgs, RCN Air Station. 

Chatham N B: Byron MacDonald Ltd, exterior painting of trims on bldgs, RCAF 
Station. McGivney N B: Flintkote Co of Canada Ltd, road repairs in married quarters area, 
32 OAD, camp. St Margarets N B: Byron MacDonald Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. 

Bagotville Que: Laurent Bedard, exterior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Gauthier & Frere Inc, installation of oil tank & burners, armoury, 2067 
Bleury St. St Hubert Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack 
block 55, RCAF Station; Laurentian Steeplejacks Ltd, interior painting of barrack block 56, 
RCAF Station; St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack block 65, 
RCAF Station; St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, painting barrack block 60, RCAF Station. 

Angus Ont: Ferri Contracting Ltd, application of asbestos shingles on walls of bldgs, 
depot 13 “X”, RCAF. Brockville Ont: Glen Smith Building Services, replacement of roof, 
armoury. Centralia Ont: Ken Douglas Painting & Decorating, interior painting of barrack 
blocks 3 & 10, RCAF Station; Western Painting & Decorating Services, exterior painting of 
married quarters, RCAF Station; Western Painting & Decorating Services, exterior painting 
of bldgs, RCAF Station; Stebbins Paving Contractors, cutting & sealing cracks on airfield 
runways & taxi strips, RCAF Station; Towland Construction Ltd, repairing driveways of 
married quarters, RCAF Station. 

Falconbridge Ont: Denis Biro Painting & Gyproc Joint Filling Contractor, interior paint- 
ing of married quarters, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, 
replacement of tiles in married quarters. Oakville Ont: Professional Painting & Decorating, 
interior painting & washing walls of married quarters, Surrey Park. Petawawa Ont: Irving 
Harding Ltd, replacement of sheet metal roof surface, camp. Uplands Ont: Ottawa Valley 
Tank Lines Ltd, sealing asphalt pavement on station roads. Weston Ont: Black & McDonald 
Ltd, replacement of fire alarm panel, stations & bells, etc. 

Shilo Man: Wheat City Roofing Co, repairing & gravelling roofs of duplex housing units, 
camp; G T Smith & Sons Ltd, installation of fire detection, warning & alarm system in 
bldgs, camp. Wasagaming Man: Arnason Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage 
stabilization pond, Clear Lake cadet camp; Dixon Painting & Flooring, interior & exterior 
painting of bldg, Clear Lake cadet camp. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior 
painting of bldgs, Fort Osborne barracks. 

Grande Prairie Alta: D & B Contractors Ltd, repair of truss members, armouries. 
Namao Alta: Bob Elliot Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of married quarters, 
RCAF Station. Esquimalt (Victoria) B C: Laing & Clements Construction, alterations to 
windows & locker rooms in bldg 88, HMCS Naden. Extension B C: Futcher & Helgesen Ltd, 
erection of perimeter security fence. Matsqui B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, road paving & 
grading, HMCS Aldergrove. Victoria B C: Plaza Paint Pot, interior painting of married 
quarters, Work Point Barracks. 

In addition, this Department awarded 69 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
(Catering Services) 

Hamilton Ont: Canada Catering Co Ltd, food & food services, HMCS Patriot. Clear 
Lake Man: Dominion Catering Co Ltd, food services, Clear Lake cadet camp. Shilo Man: 
Dominion Catering Co Ltd, food services, camp. Wainwright Alta: Canada Catering Co Ltd, 
Rae ie camp. Comox B C: Canada Catering Co Ltd, food & food services, HMCS 
Quadra. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N S: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of transit shed 9A on pier 9. Saint John 
N B: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of dockside doors, sheds 1 & 11. Quebec Que: 
F F Sprinklers Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, shed “A”. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Maritime Electric Co Ltd, installation of 
submarine cable to service Rustico Island. Jasper National Park Alta: Crawley & Mohr Ltd, 
installation of prefabricated kitchen shelter & toilet bldg, Whistler Mountain campground. 

In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Windsor Ont: D’Amore Construction (Windsor) Ltd, construction of sewers, sewage 
force mains, bldgs, pumping stations, etc, (contract 1); Keystone Contractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewers, sewage force mains, bldgs, pumping stations, etc, (contract 2). 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Bay de Verde Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Bell Island Nfld: M A 
Rose & Son Ltd, construction of access road to light station. Bonavista (O’Dea’s Pond) Nfld: 
Benson Builders Ltd, reconstruction of walls. Conche Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Harbour Breton Nfid: Cameron Contracting Ltd, wharf improvements. 
Newton Nfld: Beaton Abbott, wharf replacement. Norris Point Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Pass Island Nfld: Power Construction Ltd, construction of community stage 
wharf. Red Head Cove Nfld: Quinlan Bros Ltd, wharf repairs. Roddickton Nfld: Avalon 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf extension. 

Fishing Cove P E I: H J Phillips & Son, construction of protection wall. Little Sands 
P E I: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater repairs. Miminegash P E I: Morrison & McRae 
Ltd, harbour improvements. 

Arisaig N S: A E Whidden, breakwater—wharf repairs. Bear Point N S: Leonard W 
Shaw, wharf repairs. Cheticamp Point N S: Allan J MacDonald, repairs to harbour works. 
Dartmouth N S: Cooke Sales Ltd, installation of reversible belt conveyor, federal bldg. 
Fall’s Point N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Grand Etang N S: 
Universal Pipe Line Welding Ltd, installation of water supply. L’Archeveque N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, west breakwater repairs. 

Lower East Pubnico N S: Seaport Contractors & Landscape Ltd, site preparation. 
Margaree Harbour N S: Arthur A Cormier, west breakwater repairs. Pinkney’s Point N S: 
Clare Construction Co Ltd, approach repairs. Pleasant Bay (The Ponds) N §: Nova Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Port Hood Island (Smith’s Cove) N S: Colin R Mac- 
Donald Ltd, harbour improvements. Port Latour N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Port Morien N S: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour improvements. Wallace N S: Stanley 
Reid, wharf reconstruction. Weymouth North N S: Stanley Reid, construction of wharf 
mooring. 

Cape Bald N B: Scott Wheaton Ltd, breakwater repairs. Grand Anse N B; Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Newcastle N B: M F Esson & Sons Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Petit Rocher N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Ste Marie-sur-Mer 
N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Shippegan Gully N B: Diamond 
Construction (1961) Ltd, east breakwater reconstruction. 

Anse-aux-Basques Que: Jean Charles Tremblay, construction & installation of gaugeway. 
Baie Ste-Catherine (Anse-au-Portage) Que: Georges Cauchon, wharf repairs. Brion Island 
(M 1) Que: Adrien Arseneau, breakwater repairs. Cap Bon Desir Que: Philias Savard, con- 
struction of access road to light station. Cap Chat Que: Les Entreprises Mont Sterling, 
wharf repairs. Chute-aux-Outardes Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of post office 
bldg. Entry Island (M I) Que: Adrien Arseneau, harbour improvements. Havre Aubert 
(M 1) Que: Turbide & Jomphe Enrg, wharf extension. 

Hull Que: Stanley G Brookes Ltd, lighting causeway bridge; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, 
installation for computing devices, National Printing Bureau. Les Eboulements Que: La 
Fonderie de Lauzon Ltee, improvements to hoisting apparatus. Montreal Que: Allied Bldg 
Services (1962) Ltd, repointing & cleaning of masonry, international civil aviation bldg, 1080 
University Ave. Pointe Claire Que: Ron Engineering & Construction (Quebec) Ltd, con- 
struction of bldg for pulp & paper research institute of Canada. Quebec Que: Sanitation & 
Industrial Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning, UIC bldg, 155 Dorchester St South. 

Riviere-au-Tonnerre Que: Lang Construction Co Ltd, landing pier improvements. 
Riviere Madeleine Que: Wilbrod LeTourneau, construction of slipway & hauling plant. 
Sacre-Ceur Que: Girard & Frere Enr, construction of post office bldg. Ste Henedine Que: 
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Roger Turgeon, construction of post office bldg. St Laurent Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, 
modifications & alterations to former stills area, National Film Board, 3255 Cote de Liesse 
Rd; Prieur Entreprises Inc, installation of refrigeration units, National Film Board, 3255 
Cote de Liesse Rd. 

St Roch de Belle Combe (Lac Caron) Que: Gilles Mercier Enrg, construction of launch- 
ing ramp & approach improvements. St Vincent de Paul Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
grading, base course & paving of access roads, Leclerc institution; Les Entreprises Alpha Co 
Ltee, alterations to administration bldg, federal training centre. Verdun Que: Nation-Wide 
Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning of UIC bldg. 

Burlington Channel Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements, 
east part of south pier (stage 1). Cornwall Island Ont: Arthur Bros Window & Floor Clean- 
ing Service, interior cleaning, etc, customs hwy office. Don Mills Ont: Harry S Denning 
Service Ltd, interior cleaning & maintenance of post office. Elmira Ont: Gorsline Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Etobicoke Ont: Scollard Maintenance Ltd, interior 
cleaning of post office. Fort Erie Ont: B Zaitz Construction & Marine Ltd, construction of 
customs wharf & office. 

Fort William Ont: Claydon Co Ltd alterations to post office bldg, Syndicate Ave. 
Goderich Ont: Nadeco Ltd, construction of water gauge station. Hamilton Ont: Ruliff Grass 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour & wharf improvements, Wellington St; Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, improvements to Catherine St wharf extension (stage 4). New Toronto Ont: 
Harry S Denning Cleaning Service, interior cleaning & maintenance of postal station “U”, 
935 The Queensway. Ottawa Ont: Professor Antonio Maranzi, renovations of ceilings, House 
of Commons & Senate, Parliament Bldgs; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, construction of cafeteria 
canopy & alterations, 8th floor, Lorne Bldg; Murphy & Morrow Ltd, application of acoustical 
tile, DBS, Tunney’s Pasture; Leslie Morgan Furniture Finishers, renovation of desks, chairs, 
etc, House of Commons Chamber; Normand-Farquharson Ltd, application of acoustical tile 
in various rooms, Brooke Claxton Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, painting & pointing of 
UIC Bldg, 385 Slater St; R & R Construction, alterations to basement, first & second floors, 
temporary bldg 2; Goldstein Bros Ltd, installation of exit & emergency lighting, RCMP 
HQ Bldg, Alta Vista Dr; J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations to third & fourth floors, 
Ogilvy Bldg, Rideau St; Maurice Savard, exterior painting of “C” Bldg, Cartier Square. 

Perth Ont: Burprom Ltd, wharf construction. Portland Ont: Latulippe Bros, wharf 
repairs. Port Weller Ont: Art Ellis Construction (St Catharines) Ltd, construction of pilotage 
office for Dept of Transport. Richmond Hill Ont: Ross Anderson, interior cleaning of federal 
bldg. St Elmo Ont: Owen J Walbridge, wharf reconstruction. Scarborough Ont: A B M 
Construction, alterations to bldg for Public Archives of Canada, 651 Warden Ave. Silverwater 
Ont: G F Coles Construction, wharf repairs. 

Toronto Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, supply & installation of air conditioning equip- 
ment, William Lyon MacKenzie Bldg; Anglo-Canadian Bldg Maintenance, interior cleaning, 
Sir William Mulock Bldg, 241 Jarvis St. Wellington Ont: Burprom Ltd, wharf repairs. 
White River Ont: J Anderson Construction, construction of post office bldg. Wikwemikong 
Ont: G F Coles Construction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 

Killarney Man: Wm L McArter, interior & exterior cleaning, federal bldg. Saskatoon 
Sask: Boychuck Construction (Sask) Ltd, construction of office & laboratory bldg, Canadian 
Wildlife Services, University of Saskatchewan, Dept of Northern Affairs & National Resources. 
Calgary Alta: Universal Construction Co Ltd, construction of UIC/DVA bldg; Parkins 
Construction Ltd, spandrel recladding to postal terminal bldg; Walter McKenzie Decorating 
Ltd, interior painting of federal bldg. Fort Fitzgerald Alta: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Manning Alta: MacCalder Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. 

Hope Bay B C: Harbour Piledriving Co, wharf repairs. Manson’s Landing B C: Ed 
Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, float extension. New Westminster B C: Walker Construction, 
alterations for water resources branch, Indian Affairs & Fisheries Bldg; Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, installation of railway bridge trestle ties. Oliver B C: Alexander Faulds, 
interior cleaning of federal vldg. Port Clements B C: Holland Construction & Logging Ltd, 
wharf improvements. 

Port Hardy B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Port 
Washington B C: Harbour Piledriving Co, wharf repairs. Queen Charlotte City B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf renewal & extension. Sidney B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
wharf & float repairs, Beacon Ave. Tofino B C: Tom Gibson & Sons Contracting Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Victoria B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg for Dept 
of National Revenue & UIC. 
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Fort Smith N W T: Bert Johnson Painting, painting & redecorating federal housing. 
Whitehorse Y T: Frank Lang Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of housing units & 
garages, Valleyview, Riverdale & Takhini subdivisions; General Enterprises Ltd, replacement 
of pipe line on Normandy Rd. 


In addition, this Department awarded 63 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Lambert Que: R E Stewart Construction Corp, construction of administration bldg. 
St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & Beauharnois Que & Iroquois Ont: Standish Bros Regd, 
grass control & fertilizing. Port Colborne Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, construction 
of safety cage & platforms on tower ladders, bridge 20, Welland canal. Port Weller & St 
Catharines Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of mitre gate operat- 
ing machines for lower end of locks 1 & 3, Welland canal. Port Weller, St Catharines & 
Thorold Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of valve operating 
machines for lower end of locks 1, 3 & 7, Welland Canal. 


St Catharines Ont: Antici Construction Co Ltd, restabilization of portion of weir bank 
on east side of waste weir, lock 2, Welland Canal; Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, struc- 
tural & mechanical repairs & restoration of vertical lift bridge 5, Welland Canal. Thorold 
Ont: Peacock Contracting Ltd, pondage enlargement, lock 4 (stage 1), Welland Canal. 


In addition, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded two contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


St Anthony Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, construction of LORAN “C” monitor 
bldg, power house, dwellings, etc. Brier Island N S: E K Potter Ltd, construction of dwelling 
& storage shed. Cape D’Or N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, demolition of various bldgs & 
construction of dwelling, fog alarm bldg, light tower & shed. Cape St Mary N S: Meteghan 
Home Furnishings, demolition of various bldgs & construction of dwellings, fog alarm bldg, 
light tower & shed. Sydney N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of field electrical 
centre. , 

Charlo N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, paving of runway, airport. Grand Manan 
Island N B: Cameron Contracting Ltd, demolition of various bldgs & construction of shed, 
fog alarm bldg & light tower, Big Duck Island; Cameron Contracting Ltd, demolition of 
various bldgs & construction of fog alarm bldg & light tower, Long Point. Musquash N B: 
W G Usher Co Ltd, demolition of various bldgs & construction of dwelling, fog alarm bldg 
& light tower. 

Dorval Que: Sestock Construction Ltd, construction of field electrical centre, Montreal 
International Airport. Quebec Que: Sanitation & Industrielle Mtce Co Ltee, cleaning of air 
terminal bldg. Sept Iles Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, alterations & additions to air terminal 
bldg. 

Fort William Ont: B A Construction Ltd, strengthening of runway 12-30 & taxiway 
“A”, Lakehead Airport. Sault Ste Marie Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of sand storage 
bldg, etc. 

Winnipeg Man: McEwen Bros Ltd, maintenance of landscaped grounds & interior plant- 
ings, international airport; Kraft Construction Co Ltd, construction of ASR-5 radar equip- 
ment bldg, pile foundations, power supply, access road, etc, international airport. Regina 
Sask: Huber Electric Co, installation of condenser discharge threshold identification lights, 
runway 07, airport. Yorkton Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, reconstruction of circulating taxiway, 
airport. 

Edmonton Alta: Alther Construction Ltd, modifications to maintenance garage, fire hall, 
international airport. Grande Prairie Alta: Standard General Construction (Int) Ltd, recon- 
struction of runway 06-24 & taxiways; Cookshaw Electric Ltd, installation of condenser dis- 
charge threshold identification lights, runway 29, etc, airport. Lethbridge Alta: E Lobe Con- 
tracting Ltd, surface treatment of runways 12-30, 05-23, etc, airport. 

Kamloops B C: Roy & Pauline Franson, cleaning of air terminal bldg, airport. Penticton 
B C: Norman D & Angeline M Jacobs, cleaning of air terminal & aeradio bldgs, airport. 
Triple Island B C: D Robinson Construction Ltd, repairs, alterations & demolition work, 
combined dwelling & light tower. Vancouver B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of taxiways for runway 08-26, access road & drainage improvements, airport; National Bldg 
Mtce Ltd, cleaning of air terminal bldg, etc, international airport. Williams Lake B C: P H 


Parent, cleaning of air terminal bldg, airport. 
(Continued on page 664) 
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PRICE 


Consumer Price Index, June 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.7 per cent to 139.0 at the beginning 
of June, from 138.0 in May. The June index 
was 2.7 per cent higher than the June 1964 
index of 135.3. 

The increase resulted mainly from a 2.3 
per cent increase in the food index during 
the month, although indexes for housing, 
clothing, transportation, and recreation and 
reading were slightly higher than in May. 
The health and personal care index declined 
fractionally, while the tobacco and alcohol 
index was unchanged. 

The food index increased 2.3 per cent to 
137.6 from 134.5. Prices were substantially 
higher for beef and pork, most fresh vege- 
tables and grapefruit. Other price increases 
were reported for a variety of items includ- 
ing veal, chicken, butter, cheese, peanut 
butter, infants’ food, tea, apples and grapes. 
Prices were lower for eggs, fresh tomatoes, 
Oranges and orange juice, and coffee. 

The housing index rose fractionally to 
140.6, up 0.1 per cent from 140.5. The shelter 
component was slightly higher as a result of 
increased rent and home-ownership prices. 
The household operation component was un- 
changed, as scattered price increases in 
furniture, textiles, and utensils and equip- 
ment were offset by lower prices for coal, 
carpets and some household supplies. 

The clothing index moved up 0.1 per cent 
to 121.1 from 121.0. Higher prices were re- 
ported for laundry, dry-cleaning and shoe- 
repair services, as well as some items of 
men’s and children’s wear, piece goods, and 
women’s and children’s footwear. 

The transportation index advanced 0.1 per 
cent to 147.0 from 146.8 reflecting a seasonal 
increase in train fares, and higher taxi fares 
in Winnipeg. The automobile operation com- 
ponent declined as increased prices for motor 
oil and lubrication were outweighed by lower 
prices for some new cars. 

The health and personal care index de- 
clined 0.1 per cent to 175.4 from 175.6 
owing to price decreases in some personal 
care items. 

The recreation and reading index increased 
0.3 per cent to 155.0 from 154.6. In the 
recreation component, prices were higher for 
bicycles and sports equipment, while price 
increases for newspapers in Montreal moved 
the reading component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 122.5. 

Group indexes one year earlier (June 1964) 
were: food 132.5, housing 138.4, clothing 
119.0, transportation 142.0, health and per- 
sonal care 167.3, recreation and reading 
151.4, tobacco and alcohol 120.2. 


INDEX 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in nine of the 10 regional cities and 
unchanged in the tenth between April and 
May. Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
St. John’s to 0.6 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina and Edmonton-Calgary. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities, the 
movements ranging from 0.1 per cent in St. 
John’s to 2.1 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary. 
Housing indexes moved up slightly in five 
cities, down in one, and were unchanged in 
four. Clothing indexes edged downward in 
six cities, moved up slightly in one, and were 
constant in three. Transportation indexes 
were lower in five cities, higher in three cities 
and unchanged in two. 

Health and personal care indexes moved up 
in five cities, down in three cities, and re- 
mained unchanged in two. Recreation and 
reading indexes rose in six cities, fell in one, 
and remained steady in three. Tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were constant in eight cities 
and higher in two. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were: Sas- 
katoon-Regina +0.8 to 131.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.8 to 129.7; Montreal +0.6 to 
137.4; Toronto +0.5 to 139.4; Halifax +-0.4 
to 133.9; Ottawa +0.4 to 137.7; Winnipeg 
+0.4 to 135.2; Saint John +0.3 to 136.4; 
St. John’s +0.1 to 122.8*. Vancouver re- 
mained unchanged at 134.5. 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39—100) rose to 249.2 in May, up 0.6 per 
cent from the April index of 247.6 and 1.3 
per cent above the May 1964 index of 245.9. 

Six of the eight major group indexes ad- 
vanced in May while one declined. The 
remaining one was unchanged. 

The non-ferrous metals products group in- 
dex moved up 3 per cent to 219.5 in May 
from the April index of 213.2, the animal 
products group index advanced 1.4 per cent 
to 260.1 from 256.5, and the iron products 
group index advanced 0.7 per cent to 265.6 
from 263.8. There was a 0.3 per cent rise 
to 201.3 from 200.6 in the chemical prod- 
ucts group index, the textile products group 
index also advanced 0.3 per cent to 247.1 
from 246.4, and the vegetable products group 
index edged upward to 219.4 from 219.2. 

The wood products group index, the only 
group which declined in May, eased to 333.1 
from the April index of 333.3. 

The non-metallic minerals products group 
index was unchanged at 190.8. 





* On base June 1951=—100. 
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The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39100) ad- 
vanced 5.1 per cent from 229.2 to 241.0 in 
the four-week period ending May 28. The 
animal products index rose 6.4 per cent from 
270.6 to 288.0, and the field products index 
advanced 3.3 per cent from 187.8 to 194.0. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) declined 0.1 per 
cent in May to 341.3 from 341.7 in April. 
On the 1949 basis, it was down to 149.7 
from 149.9. 

The price index of non-residential building 
materials (1949=-100) rose 0.3 per cent to 
148.0 from 147.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1965 


The United States corsumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose three-tenths of 1 per 
cent to a record 109.6 in May from 109.3 in 
April. A year ago in May the index was 
107.8. 

The April-May price increase of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent was the largest since 
June-July 1963, when prices rose eight-tenths 
Of 1 per cent: 


The increase was caused by bad weather 
that drove up the prices of potatoes, lettuce, 
cabbage and tomatoes. Rising demand and 
short supplies pushed up the prices of beef, 
veal, pork and lamb. 

Advances were also registered in transpor- 
tation costs, clothing, cigarettes, medical and 
personal care, housekeeping services, main- 
tenance and repairs, and property taxes. 


British Index of Retail Prices, April 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) rose to 112.0 at mid-April from 
109.9 at mid-March, and 106.1 at mid-April, 
1964. 


The increase was caused mainly by higher 
prices of cigarettes, tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages, higher local rates and water 
charges, increases in the cost of motor ve- 
hicle licenses, and increases—largely seasonal 
—in the prices of tomatoes, partly offset by 
seasonal reductions in the price of household 
coal. 

The fcod index rose to 111.6 from 110.4 
in March. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 201. 


Adult Education 


1. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Survey of Adult Education. L’éducation des 
adultes, 1961-62. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 55. Text in English and French. 


2. WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION (GREAT BRITAIN). CENTRAL 
COUNCIL. The Widening Horizon; Social 
Education in a Specialist Age. London, 1964. 
Pp. [64] 

Report of the WEA for the period between 


the Association’s biennial conferences in March 
1962 and April 1964. 
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Annual Reports 


3. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Annual Report for the Year 
ended December 31, 1964. [Victoria?] Queen’s 
Printer, 1965: Pp. 101. 


4. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
Annual Review, 1963/64. London [1965] 
Pp. 20. 


5. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
[Twenty-second] Annual Report on Benefit 
Periods established and terminated under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, Calendar 
Year, 1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
Rp 2: 


6. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMU- 
NITY. COMMISSION. Seventh General Re- 
port on the Activities of the Community, 
1 April, 1963-31 March, 1964. Brussels, 
1964. Pp. 366. 


7. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
LABOUR STUDIES. Report for 1964. 
Geneva, 1965. Pp. [16]. 


8. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD. Forty-sixth An- 
nual Report, 1964. St. John, 1965. Pp. 29. 
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9. NOVA SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Report for 1964. 
Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 35. 


10. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DE- 
PARTMENT OF WELFARE AND LA- 
BOUR. Ninth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended March 31st, 1964. Charlottetown 
[1965 ]. Pp. 40. 


11. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Fifty-second Annual Report, Fiscal Year, 
1964. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 221. 


12. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Man- 
power and Automation Research sponsored 
by the Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training, July 1, 1963-June 30, 1964. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 126. 


13. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1963- (LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON). Manpower Report of 
the President and a Report on Manpower 
Requirements, Resources, Utilization, and 
Training by the United States Department of 
Labor transmitted to the Congress, March 
1965. [Washington, GPO, 1965]. Pp. 276. 


Automation 


14. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Automation: a Discussion of Research 
Methods. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 276. 

In March 1964 the International Labour Of- 
fice sponsored a Meeting of Experts on Auto- 
mation with representatives from 12 countries. 
The purpose of the meeting was to examine the 
impact of automation and advanced technology 
on the labour force and the programs which 
have been developed for dealing with adverse 
consequences for the individual worker. This 
volume contains background papers prepared for 
the meeting, as well as the text of the conclusions 
and recommendations adopted by the meeting. 
The report was prepared for publication by 
Phillip Cohen of the Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour, then 
on loan to ILO. 


15. QUINET, FELIX. Technological change 
and collective agreements. Remarks presented 
at the 32nd Conference of ACFAS (Asso- 
ciation canadienne-francaise pour Il avance- 
ment des Sciences), University of Ottawa, 
November 1964. [Ottawa? Canada Dept. of 
Labour? 1964?] Pp. 11. 


Business 


16. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. Educating Tomorrow’s Man- 
agers: the Business Schools and the Business 
Community. A Statement on National Policy 
by the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
New York, 1964. Pp. 47. 

Contains an appraisal, along with conclusions 
and recommendations, of the functions of busi- 


ness schools and departments of business edu- 
cation in American colleges and universities. 
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17. IMMER, JOHN R. Profitable Small 
Plant Layout. 2d ed. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. [48] 


Contents: Why be concerned about layout? 
Who does the work? Estimating costs and sav- 
ings. Planning the layout. List requirements and 
functions of your plant. Major areas required. 
How to show the flow of materials. Layout of 
the workplace. Making the layout. Planning the 
move. Sources of information. 


Economic Council of Canada 


The following eleven studies were prepared 
as background papers for the First Annual Re- 
view of the Economic Council of Canada. They 
were published in Ottawa in 1965 by the 
Queen’s Printer. 

18. DALY, DONALD JAMES. Federal 
Tax Revenues at Potential Output, 1960 and 
1970. Pp. 9, 325-336. Staff study No. 9. 


19. DAWSON, JOHN ADDINGTON. 
Changes in Agriculture to 1970. Pp. 26. 
Staff study No. 11. 


20 DENTON, FRANK T. An Analysis of 
Post-war Unemployment, by Frank T. Denton 
and Sylvia Ostry. Pp. 47. Staff study No. 3. 


21. DENTON, FRANK T. Population and 
Labour Force Projections to 1970, by Frank 
T. Denton, Yoshiko Kasahara [and] Sylvia 
Ostry. Pp. 43. Staff study No. 1. 


22. DOWNS, JOHN RICHARD. Export 
Projections to 1970. Pp. 38. Staff study No. 8. 


23. DRABBLE, BERNARD J. Potential 
Output, 1946 to 1970. Pp. 81. Staff study 
No 2s 


24. HORNE, GILBERT RICHARD. A 
Survey of Labour Market Conditions, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, 1964: a Case Study, by G. R. 
Horne, W. J. Gillen [and] R. A. Helling. 
Pp. 34. Special study No. 2. 


25. ILLING, WOLFGANG M. Housing 
Demand to 1970. Pp. 51. Staff study No. 4. 


26. KEYS, B. ALLAN. Special Survey of 
Longer Range Investment Outlook and Plan- 
ning in Business. Pp. 10. Staff study No. 6. 


27. WHITE, DEREK A. Business Invest- 
ment to 1970. Pp. 95. Staff study No. 5. 


28. WILDGEN, FRANK. National Saving 
at Potential Output to 1970. Pp. 43. Staff 
study No. 10. 


Employment Management 


29. INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MAN- 
AGEMENT. Personnel Management in De- 
veloping Countries. Edited by J. E. Genders. 
London, 1964. Pp. 60. 


The contributors to this booklet come from 
Kenya, British Guiana, India, Malaya and Ni- 
geria. They discuss such matters as collective 
bargaining, industrial relations, joint consulta- 
tion, job evaluation, and supervisory training. 
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30. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Personnel Practices in 
Factory and Office: Manufacturing. New 
Oke et 904; .eD,,1 2, 


About 1800 manufacturers with 250 employees 
or more each are represented in this survey. 
There are 174 tables providing information 
about company practices in connection with 
employment procedures, hours of work and pay 
practices, communications, training and educa- 
tion, company services, time off with pay, em- 
ployee benefit plans, health and safety, and 
miscellaneous work rules. 


31. THORNE GROUP LTD. Fringe Bene- 
fit Costs in Canada, 1963. Toronto, 1964. 
1 volume (various pagings). 

This report, covering the calendar year 1963, 
is based on data received from 77 companies 
with a total working force of 318,310. Informa- 
tion is given concerning paid time off (vacation 
pay, holidays with pay) payments required by 
law (unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and old age security), pension and 
welfare plans, severance and termination pay, 
savings and thrift plans, year-end and _ special 
bonuses, and non-cash benefits (e.g. free meals, 
free lodging or housing, Christmas gifts and 
safety clothing.) 


Industrial Relations 


32. OWEN, WILLIAM VERN. /ndustrial 
Relations: Management, Labor, and Society 
[by] W. Y. Owen [and] Howard V. Finston. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964. 
Bpe339. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The Nature of Industrial 
Relations. Pt. 2. The Parties. Pt. 3. Some Eco- 


nomic Issues. Pt. 4. Organization and Theoretical 
Analyses. Pt. 5. Operations. 


33. VOLLMER, HOWARD M. Enmiployee 
Rights and the Employment Relationship. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
aOUl> PD." 1 | 5s 

“A publication of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California.” This mono- 


graph is concerned with employees’ attitudes 
toward their job rights. 


International Labour Conference, 1965 


The following four reports were prepared by 
the International Labour Office and published 
in Geneva in 1964 and 1965. 


34. Agrarian Reform, with Particular Ref- 
erence to Employment and Social Aspects. 
Sixth item on the agenda. Pp. 128. 

At head of title: Report 6. International 


Labour Conference. Forty-ninth session, Geneva, 
1965. 


35. The Employment of Women with 
Family Responsibilities. Fifth item on the 
agenda. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 5(1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 49th session, Geneva, 
1965. Part 1 contains a proposed Recommenda- 
tion for consideration by member countries. 
Part 2 contains comments from member coun- 
tries as well as English and French texts of the 
amended Recommendation. 
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36. The Employment of Young Persons in 
Underground Work in Mines of All Kinds. 
Fourth item on the agenda. 2 volumes. 


_At head of title: Report 4(1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 49th Session, Geneva, 
1965. Part 1 contains proposed Conventions and 
Recommendations for consideration by member 
countries. Part 2 contains comments by the gov- 
ernment and English and French texts of the 
revised Conventions and Recommendations. 


37. The Role of Co-operatives in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Development of Develop- 
ing Countries. Seventh item on the agenda. 
2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 49th session, Geneva, 
1965. Part 1 contains a report for consideration 
by member governments. Part 2 contains com- 
ments and Proposed Conclusions based on the 
replies from member governments. 


Queen’s University Commerce Club 


The following two publications were issued by 
Queen’s University Commerce Club. 


38. The Commerceman, 1963. Kingston 


[ies ies 2: 


“Feature: Marketing.’ This issue of “The 
Commerceman” contains a number of articles 
on marketing. 


39. The Commerceman, 1964. 


[1964] Pp. 67. 


“Feature: Finance.” Partial Contents: The 
Development and Management of Mutual Funds, 
by T. O. Peterson. Women in Executive and 
Administrative Positions in Canada, by Elaine 
Knox. The Use of Psychological Tests in Cana- 
dian Industry, by D. W. Garth. 


Kingston 


Labour Supply 


40. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Quality of Labour and Economic 
Development in Certain Countries, a Pre- 
liminary Study, by Walter Galenson and 
Graham Pyatt. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 116. 

Examines the relationship between labour and 


economic growth based on a study of 52 coun- 
tries. 


41. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Man- 
power for Technical Information Work; a 
Pilot Study. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 23. 


Presents the findings and conclusions of a 
pilot study, “A study of manpower requirements 
for technical information support personnel”, 
prepared by the Auerbach Corporation for the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor in January 1964. 


Labouring Classes 


42. ONTARIO. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN 
DISPUTES AFFECTING HOSPITALS AND 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. Report. Toronto, 
1964. Pp. 62. 


The Royal Commission, Judge C. E. Bennett, 
chairman, was appointed in October 1963, “to 
inquire into and report upon the feasibility and 
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desirability of applying compulsory arbitration 
in the settlement of disputes between Labour 
and Management over the negotiation and _set- 
tlement of terms of collective agreements affect- 
ing hospitals and their employees and, in 
particular, to the settlement of a dispute con- 
cerning the Trenton Memorial Hospital and its 
employees . . .” The report was submitted to 
te ei te eA als of Ontario on June 22, 


43. SEABORNE, A. E. M. Subjective 
Standards in Industrial Inspection, by A. E. M. 
Seaborne and L. F. Thomas. London, HMSO, 
1964. Pp. 28. 


By means of case studies, this research study 
shows how factory inspectors develop skill in 
making subjective judgment of quality, how their 
standards of judgment are liable to be influenced, 
and how inspectors can acquire this skill and 
maintain consistent standards. 


44, U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. State Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 
Rev. September 1964. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 83. 


45, U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Brief History of the American Labor 
Movement. [Rev. ed.] Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 100. 

As well as relating the story of labour organ- 
ization in the U.S.A. this pamphlet contains a 
chronology of important events in American 
labour history from 1778 to the end of 1963. 


46. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, AU- 
TOMATION AND TRAINING. Formal Oc- 
cupational Training of Adult Workers; its 
Extent, Nature, and Use. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 48. 

Based on a study prepared by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the Office of Manpower, 
Automation and Training. 


Older Workers 


47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. The Aging Worker in the Cana- 
dian Economy. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 60. 

Provides information about workers aged 65 
and over, as well as about workers aged be- 
tween 45 and 64. Discusses age and composition 
of the Canadian labour force, the industries in 
which older men and women are employed, the 
unemployment of older workers, and the income 
picture of older people. 


48. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Job Re-design; the Application of Biological 
Data on Aging to the Design of Equipment 
and the Organization of Work, by Stephen 
Griew. Paris, 1964. Pp. 86. 

This report ‘‘attempts to show that the job 
adjustment and productivity of older workers 
can be improved dramatically if their work is 
designed systematically to allow for the biologi- 
cal changes which occur with advancing age.” 
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Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 


49, INTERNATIONAL JOINT SEMINAR 
ON GEOGRAPHICAL AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL MOBILITY OF MANPOWER, 
CASTELFUSANO, ITALY, 1963. Final Re- 
port. Paris, Manpower and Social Affairs 
Directorate, Social Affairs Division, OECD, 


1964.62Dia7 i. 
At head of title: International Seminars, 
1963-4. 


Supplement to the Final Report. [Paris, 
1964] Pp. 109. 


At this Seminar, representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations from 16 member 
countries of OECD met to analyze the problems 
of facilitating adjustment to geographical and 
occupational changes, to discuss their experi- 
ence, and to suggest an over-all programme 
needed in this field. The final report contains a 
summary of the discussions and four reports 
prepared for the Seminar giving background 
material. The supplement contains case studies 
prepared for the Seminar. 


50. INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
SEMINAR ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROGRAMMING, PARIS, 1963. Final Re- 
port. Paris, Manpower and Social Affairs 
Directorate, Social Affairs Division, OECD, 
1964. Pp. 145. 

At head of 
1963-4. 

Supplement to Final Report. [Paris, 1964] 
Pp. 126. 

At this Seminar, trade unionists from OECD 
countries met “to review and compare their 
experience of economic and social programming 
in furthering national economic growth and the 
realisation of their social objectives.” There is 
a review of reports and discussion in the Final 
Report while the Supplement contains reports 


prepared for the Seminar and country reports 
prepared by the participants. 


51. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
The OECD at Work. September 1964. Paris, 
19645Pp..137. 

Tells what the OECD does in the field of eco- 
nomics, international trade, manpower and social 


affairs, industry and energy, agriculture, fish- 
eries, science and education. 


title: International Seminars, 


Public Welfare 


52. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE. Interest Group Papers, 
1964. Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 220. 

Some of the topics discussed at this con- 


ference were social and public welfare services, 
services for the aged and homemaker services. 


53. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SO- 
CIAL WELFARE. Seminar Papers, 1964. 
Ottawa, 1964. Pp. 351. 

Some of the topics discussed at this Seminar 
were the working environment, leisure, man- 
power implications of technological change, the 
problems of the disabled in an industrial so- 
ciety, and poverty in Canada. 
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Redundancy 


54. COOK, P. LESLEY. Railway Work- 
shops: the Problems of Contraction. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1964. Pp. 92. 

In September 1962 the British Government 
announced a plan to close down some of the 
main workshops of British railways, reduce the 
staff by over 20,000 workers, and reorganize 
the remaining shops. This is an examination of 
the plan. 


55. FOX, ALAN. The Milton Plan; an 
Exercise in Manpower Planning and _ the 
Transfer of Production. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1965. Pp. 66. 

A case history of the closure of an aluminium 
rolling mill belonging to British Aluminium 
Company Limited, and of the company’s plans 
for transferring many of the workers to another 
mill in South Wales. This study tells of the 
company’s success in closing the mill without 
a strike or disruption of any kind, but also of 
its failure to persuade employees to move from 
the old mill to the new one. 


Wages and Hours 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Methods and Principles of Wage Regu- 
lation. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1964. Pp. 76. 

At head of title: Report 3. International La- 


bour Organization. Second African Regional Con- 
ference, Addis Ababa, 1964. 


57. UNIVERSITE LAVAL. DEPART- 
EMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
LES. Politiques de salaires: exigencies nou- 
velles [par] Jacques St. Laurent [et al.] 
Quebec, Les Presses de l’Université Laval, 
1964. Pp. 171. 

Report of the 19th Congrés des relations in- 
dustrielles de l'Université Laval held in Quebec 
City, April 13 and 14, 1964. The papers presented 


at this conference examine wage policy and the 
part played by the Provincial government in 
determining wage policy in Quebec. 


Women—Employment 


58. NATIONAL CORPORATION FOR 
THE CARE OF OLD PEOPLE. Not Too 
Old at Sixty; an Experiment in the Employ- 
ment of Women of Pensionable Age by the 
Over Forty Association for Women. London, 
€19632"P pl 820. 

The National Corporation for the Care of 
Old People, London, Eng., made a grant to the 
Over Forty Association for Women _ enabling 


the Association to find employment for many 
women over pensionable age. 


59. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Clerical 
Occupations for Women, Today and Tomor- 
row. Washington [GPO] 1964. Pp. 69. 

Describes trends in clerical jobs, various types 


of clerical occupations, and provides a general 
survey of the clerical field. 


Miscellaneous 


60. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Inter-government Fiscal Relationships. To- 
ronto, 1964. Pp. 77. 

Contents: Fiscal Adjustment in a Federal 
Country, by John F. Graham. The Basis and 


Effects of Provincial-Municipal Fiscal Decisions, 
by A. W. Johnson and J. M. Andrews. 


61. SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL OF 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO. Guides for 
Family Budgeting, prepared for the Use of 
Social and Health Agencies of Metropolitan 
Toronto. Toronto, 1964. Pp. 64. 

Contains ‘“‘a statement of expenditures neces- 
sary for any Toronto family to maintain an 
acceptable level of living.’”’ some of the cate- 
gories are food, clothing, housing and _ utilities, 
homefurnishings and equipment, health and medi- 
cal care and supplies, etc. 
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Conciliation Proceedings 
(Continued from page 640) 
Dispute Settled after Strike Action 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited, St. John’s, Nfld., and The Longshore- 
men’s Protective Union (L.G., December 
1964, p. 1109). The parties signed the col- 
lective agreement on May 21 and the long- 
shoremen returned to work on May 24. 


Industrial Fatalities 
(Continued from page 618) 


machinery, automobiles, trucks, mine and 
quarry cars, belts, pulleys, chains, lines and 
hoisting or conveying apparatus. Electric 
current and over-exertion each caused seven 
fatalities, and seven were under the heading 
of miscellaneous accidents. 

By province of occurrence, there were 76 
fatalities in Ontario, 70 in British Columbia, 
38 in Alberta, and 36 in Quebec. 

During the quarter, there were 81 fatalities 
in January, 103 in February, and 84 in 
March. 


Wage Schedules 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 651) 


taken to lodge her insurance book and the 
reason she was unable to deposit it, as she had 
agreed to do when she filed her renewal claim. 


Considerations and Conclusions: As stated 
in the above statement of observations, “it 
was incumbent on the claimant to follow up 
with her employer to ensure that her insur- 
ance book had in fact been sent to the 
local office”; it was also her responsibility 
to inform the local office by August 25, 
1964, of the steps she had taken to lodge 
her insurance book and of the reasons that 
prevented her from depositing it at her local 
Office. 

As the claimant did not comply with those 
requirements, she was rightly disqualified for 
having failed to make her claim for benefit 
in the prescribed manner. 


I consequently decide to confirm the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees. 


The union’s appeal is dismissed. 


(Continued from page 657) 


Coppermine N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage warehouse, etc. 
Yellowknife N W T: O I Johnson Construction Ltd, construction of storage bldg, etc. 
Mayo Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, construction of access road to transmitter site & 
related work. Watson Lake Y T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of NDB bldgs 
& related work, airport. Whitehorse Y T: Huber Electric Ltd, installation of threshold identi- 
fication lights, relocation of controls, approach & runway lighting for runway 31L, etc, airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 24 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts........... Se RPE ee Ore er ae ornh patel ate 682 
Mea plese ivan H-2—IndustrialtAccidents:: .4 oo 652 occ ccc weds cucsdeccs. dbuecs 684 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED JUNE 19, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Sai pee 
FlelreRlGa OursHOneee gece mtenes cusise iret wists 7,306 630 2,055 2,683 1, 255 683 
NICHE CR ey ene cree ate 5,185 462 1,485 1, 858 897 483 
WKGVERE I ogo ars a aeRO ee Goat eee 2,121 168 570 825 358 200 
HAO Bayi eure ahawepedey ag ededeseey sreieeerer con eear steve s: sxayorsi 808 75 248 280 137 68 
DOE ZAEV CALS seeeent ine cite micas otis cin oke a ts 978 100 327 311 156 84 
OA AEN CATS AAEM Roiclcishiite feelin re cess 3, 144 241 896 1,190 526 291 
AF =O4uy CATS Sree en ate eee net Gene aa ew eis 2,150 191 536 808 396 219 
Gosvearsvand Over. <cee anes< cts ee ce eon 226 23 48 94 40 21 
PITTS LOC CLP een Ysraestcie cttonerareiatslsn sre earotecadevscs vou 7,049 599 1,955 2,609 1, 232 654 
WU Dele Sara Bick oo eo 4. Sais RCE At ones Rae ea 4,993 435 1,408 1,808 879 463 
VV OTs GI Taw UMMEN ys Ss Me tae eos te Lecak ee 2,056 164 547 801 353 191 
OT UCIUUEC wea ce ce Mears cin one Tato ees os aoc 649 oo 127 170 296 Do 
INon-soniculinme: came ee acllee dace ices 6, 400 566 1, 828 2,439 936 631 
IPGL ay Orel act eS tbnlns Hd ROpoIgG cee Geen 5,910 506 1,672 2,276 884 Bye} 
IW ICAI cies Ae Ae eee ho ID RO eae ae 4,081 359 1,183 1,541 598 400 
VOT CTI act AAeeetes <-cleie an sed elt Aner e stoi sie ess 1,829 147 489 735 286 172 
MUTI STIN OVC Clemewrie Pate cc iat siceic ore scalsesiets le.siass = 257 31 100 74 23 29 
MGT oh Boao cE OE Ce Rea eas eee 192 27 77 50 18 20 
VV GIMLGNS A a5 ARO a2 5 Peete ic OPM wc s whale: cies e7s. o> 65 “ 23 24 + * 
Persons notin labour fOree.......+ss6 ss.5 0. 5, 807 638 1,741 1,921 955 552 
WIG A, 62.5 Pee oe ado Ona CD nee Ceo Coe 1,313 167 385 409 222 130 
AVVO raises seese sete oe ta CT alate oraraickeis Pee 4,494 471 1,356 1,512 733 422 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JUNE 19, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


14-19 20-64 years 65 years 


Total y AIL = Men Women Lat the 


persons | Married Other Married Other Pereons 


Population 14 years of age and over )......... 13,113 2,136 3,734 1,008 3,865 952 1,418 
Walon HOrte fetes. c.c sparen arecee ease anne 7,306 808 3, 623 905 1,069 675 226 
IB pLOy Gd Neva aay reese cesar erece ee ae 7,049 708 BOOS 854 1,054 662 218 
‘Uneinipléyedteenecretcin ce tet nee 257 100 70 51 15 13 2 
Notun dena bourtorcemme..9ceice aoe 5, 807 1,328 111 103 2,796 Parr 1,192 
Participation rate) 
LOGS Fines Girne 5 se Peli Mears b.foren Stes iets oad 37.8 97.0 89.8 Dien 70.9 15.9 
IM A722 ee trey: cere oe tte or eee 54.4 32.4 96.7 86.9 Bean 69.9 16.2 
Unemployment rate() 
ADCO STUNG LO heeeas eyo A PEM NN cis scare ais 3.5 12.4 1.9 5.6 1.4 1.9 * 
aye 22 oot ay Meenas. aad) ack Dt Ouik 8.8 2.9 6.8 1.4 2.4 : 





@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JUNE 19, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


June May June 
1965 1965 19640) 





Total mem ployed cn va. dec teed chin giec date 0 bis Sree en ane Eee ee 257 265 282 
On temporary layot up to30 days... Sv ose. .asd.0 ee ee 16 15 13 
Withoutiwork and seeking work... <5 .osgeccs 0+ deen se ot . . 241 250 269 

necking full-time WorksS? Yi.s0ss00polteaun odo ade ee ee ee 222 235 246 
Seeking part-time Work 24405005 cee aeeu ke ba eo, eee 19 15 23 
Seeking under] month). os.b.0c bviga ae < ona eee et 111 af 115 
Beeking 1-9 montha;). Ue. ae oh aceuatcacs pokeeeeetce! Os cc ne ae a 64 79 73 
Neeking 4-6 months. ». ny... qranutes Seas cee eels. Ge ee ee ba 30 52 38 
Seeking more than 6 months... 4a ee ee ee ee 36 44 43 


@) Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report ‘‘The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Note: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 



































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals() 
Trans- ‘ 
aa Say | PRREER ee eres 
Mont + Janu- torage Construc- i : : BW Tats 
Mining facturing aunidh 8 Forestry ed ae Trade | (including| tary P Pots 
Communi- Govern- Labour 
cation@) ment) | income 
1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 3857 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
ADCILeer reas 47.3 532.0 LST racemic ie iio Pee ceca crs lot Pace CR TOPI Lae OM, (eae 1,869.6 
May 8 Sapte. 3. 49.1 547.4 ios 74,1 381.2 104.6 827.2 1,817.5 226.1 | 1,940.3 
UNE. 3. wieleh: satel 51.2 557.7 DADS teaver, weed scent ys lines eaves ies eae rete os Torah ance Serato ieee aati 1,994.5 
Tally: ey kc see 52.4 546.0 ESZ SD Peers etree Serene cere ee i reain.c meee me eleva cap Cteaear | geet el 1,981.2 
PAUSUS. sib. centers 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 850.9 1,826.1 230.5 | 2,016.6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 USS 5:Sir ewemeversscectatal cake eben a spni|iPee vee enteric lave weer SG's Nichol snsccreratarctesliadeels Gv our 2,072.1 
October. 5. ..f.1e 51.5 565.4 USO AT epee: occ ayell sete sie re ctees llate a te seec ke option aah Verein scorcherelo cil aseiuhieie 2,051.8 
November....... 51.7 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 108,4 887.2 1,876.5} 232.6 | 2,033.6 
December....... 51.4 551.5 BURSA Meneret cio eaet ict ISickeis aU il fo AG eo ER oe ead | ese Te ieee ae 1,978.6 
1965— 
JANUATy. pwasioek 52.4 566.1 USE 0" | ec teterncsy save ail stave ister ates lieve tese re ater evel  aveve ces ciel ete keten Never giatell tare Avs os 1,991.0 
ebDIUALY.. .../.1te er 53.3 564.4 180.4 77.5 374.3 LOGa|e S69200 Pa 907a1 | 2838.7 |)997.8 
Wkridlotrr saog gab 54.2 583.2 LT Side ieerenan steerer ll eS avateocl cca atl erm coste aera lhcveme testa orerovesl re Srvc bee 2,035.1 
April ie aeet ov aereiane 52.9 586.7 USA aL see tetetevert vere | cyate eee te te vere: | Gree We hese Seal eres reall eeatahatotatoranvote chtetatea.: 2,067.9 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 3857 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 i ehy/ 378 | 2,881 6, 080 843 | 20,233 
1968—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 28,416 
1964— 
Apri ee rcrnparinrenst 49.2 536.8 LAB, est stsyepe Voter icc versan oe Sia RTS | Cee ch Eee ces’ as aie ojs cdl anotatenrets 1,914.0 
BV aeis' eh 6 scoreless 49.4 541.9 174.9 86.7 382.3 104.1 | 829.0} 1,787.9 | 226.1 | 1,925.9 
JUNG sore voters ss 50.0 544.9 LAO ES scare, aes oretMetel rosete rat ote ere raves te rara obtener sare v ear lise ete re veiw osc tase ohare 934.5 
ALE Vaercwnlctete nce siarertes 50.3 549.7 Witbed teal Bee ckeee.ciovy |GAR eID ARG fo CeO OR tin OE ad Oo een e Coat eee ,955.4 
PATTISUStmen ee stieers 49.8 558.0 177.3 90.4 390.3 106.3 850.3 1,841.8 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September....... 49.8 561.7 ESS e 85a cca a.atescrerortel|tc te ate cee:escnainy| letesctescrdvaus evel wccicge ccovereil rates om 4 ale] stereietere. as 1,998.6 
Octoberen secon: 51.0 557.7 US Zi iil dercpens etetege listeroue aeareeteeeh | mercial eats atl este ses ous llerare cue: crave Meena oie 1,999.5 
November....... 61.5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 | 866.4 | 1,873.9 | 2380.9 | 2,014.0 
December....... 51.8 563.3 Bea sede ill vevekabatssohetete)| sceeasccer oierctell Mrstaceracet atatare)| areiavstavs "areiliete enarave\evoveeai taco uavenernts 2,020.2 
1965— 
IEA AR cass noone 53.0 578.5 ESE EO! || hearer eye aterstel lteter vetece eherete | Meeccrsae os tshenseel|ieute'a vee sail Sewteaeranete .aco lier cereeceots 2,063.0 
February........ 53.8 575.3 187.3 91.4 462.6 111.1 889.9 1,925.8 23 2.00751 
Marche rence ccs 55.0 591.5 VST es atelaterctetere | wrest ctaceletevsiel| ate esetece-erenbvell os)are: steve 6. lavecertiece oievace'llaretotereraiers ,109.6 
Ayre ti pea rene ae ae 55.0 592.0 LSB ND: re sarasereterste eae are ttoret orev overall ete sevarevetcra er lcsatecerele isvall Buctave tortversbale'| eemrevetabavats Dell Sad 


“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing ‘and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at March, 1965 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,128,590. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as 
to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
eis Numbers eto 
1949-100) 1949-100 
Year and Month es ou 
Average Wa oe Average Wa na 
Weekly 8 Weekly e 
Employ- Wages and Employ- Ware and 
ment he Salaries ment fa Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
QB De icraet te, hetecs cara carer steteced tavcveici erateraes sterate erste 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 172.5 75.84 
NOGO Rempeerete ction. eee Ee cele ec ener aaks 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OGTR obins cect oilers ks eee ac hslleh 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
NOG reece rie seeccve  mteits oka tated Soules 121.5 187.6 80.59 WEE) 189.2 83.17 
OG Seid cere cite eccrine es ees 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
1964— 
IMC arc Lierercterstete te estore oso aca atstennce vies erative wis ees 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
ADEM pee cet ee 26 ca ivan oie rosea oe 124.6 201.0 87.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
IE Wes ats Pots SOO ORC SEER Lr cry: 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
UTE ies Shc GGetcn At go> GEIS Okan MERA IR cree 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
AT 2 as epee cae cir See eG ROI ee 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
PAID US beeen oe aero Aerts iniecikiere cotton tion 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
September: st ernest wacaaackisw Meet mee 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
OClo DER tee ene ee eee 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
INovemiberse cre case eho cs aoe esi 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
Wecemibersvee cece «sata ss «a Seton eas 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.8 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
PAN MAL GY? 1A coe tee ae crniorele eters ttoravoes eee a 129.4 207.7 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
FHEDIUSTY tack mtiteet ole eo eis cas aera < 129.5 207.9 89.30 122.6 209.4 92.07 
MEAT C)a Fhe aia’ ¢ eet hic ravele ot Serorey sche Mn telctans 130.6 209.9 90.17 124.2 213.9 94.06 


|'}Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


+Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


ee 
SS. aaoaaavauwxxyux5(( (0 Ieee EEE ———EEE—™_ eee ooo 





Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, 
Area ee 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
Provinces $ $ $ 
PASH AN DUG EC OO LOM ED. tabetha falece:atale iste oie sickc ekeleial a Vlogalene (ole alersid-o-s 106.6 106.1 99.5 76.50 76.50 72.05 
BN Giana ATER atatye vis nesta’ a v\oehs?ssnia Ties 60% vie eels: ele's's elaie 5 oie 131.0 131.9 123.87 80.97 82.07 79.06 
Pape EI Wt MBIANG io) sory dicletelefel Ha'sie steravisialelvis'sin'd's'o's 115.6 117.0 111.0 64.14 64.86 63.16 
IN GV ES OOLIR Srinre ia elev erctatetetaorensaiscosaraiolelabslorsiaverelela\ers\arweisiare' wie 98.1 96.6 89.1 75,21 74.27 70.21 
UN ovis nits wi Cee Wea tte eter ter cla ats ccrcieratstors atsve.e e iate eis 105.7 105.6 101.1 76.42 76.85 70.79 
RN ater eectet tee eae E vas olspFu ste sla nl ola ole 64 odin 'n sie ols 06 oa a's 50 129.4 128.6 122.6 87.29 86.70 82.58 
Ontario..... Petia ci PeRe GR Isles CPPCC IOM'n alePs We Oo 5a Gln Talal a: e'ahe vies 135.2 133.6 128.0 93.85 91.85 88.48 
PPAITIO MO LION . e cie e eect cee ovis cece nse ceecececsasees 136.6 136.4 130.0 85.37 86.25 81, 82 
IVierrttti by SMe pra fetste ce aratarc Pataca ice ckalcletalalel & cictet asa ™atclarel ale a eiuls Mise WB S2 110.3 80.89 81.20 77.97 
DASKALCREWAR Gs soe ceciccc sce ceccce Eraiaiaec se feds) aalaiwiasa 9's 126.5 125.6 121.6 82.70 84.22 80.26 
Alberta (Includes Northwest Territories)............. 169.6 169.3 157.7 89.92 91.03 85.64 
British Columbia Gneludes Yukon) .3.0...<. 6.0... 0.0. tne 124.6 118.7 98,33 99.10 92.88 
ORI ET bo gotcnion Ga80 Go CSD OCOTOSOE TE Core ane 130.6 129.5 123.5 90.17 89.30 85.27 
Urban areas 
ED OVINE SMMC EP a ta teteeaints alate cls tolalcjeta iste “elu aforere’sre/ste/eis'ays s'elerstavg 147.3 144.2 138.3 67.42 67.84 64.91 
BY GICY < ociee ve sierra die vivicltive ice ss tes ve wisivicisisinivareaieeensiaree 76.4 77.0 52.6 87.77 85.61 87.40 
TS AES. was aipoot OO ocC SDIGID abOn OO anC DEE GO oe eee aee 135.1 133.6 129.5 76.63 76.48 72.41 
BCC ciate «Hie aes cigs leiwleiers <0) in «Coins s'e's o's.orno 0 010 wig oe 108.0 107.3 101.7 70.36 69.75 66.63 
PUI Ged OLN eee Meee rs < aiecieleiets a's nislele cialsiole while Veils ns oes 118.7 116.5 113.0 77.94 80.17 (OBS: 
SACOG 99 ON. GULCTON my ctevetereta cfelel olere's e/eiers Sie! sive’ cielers Gue'e’s 110.8 EG 111.5 102.96 102.10 101.52 
(IE YGYS sorter cikaicidid cieCIOTIcG DOOC OOO ee BESO CnC e Cee Ener 130.3 128.5 PAY I 77.00 75.73 noe 
SS ITE STOO KG Meter ters seetere earn a Si cis aicisictessosla!s/srataialele eiaieislete « avs eis 118.0 118.9 115.5 77.18 75.44 71.56 
SPER THEE aponchaoobtDSOUP GOP ao UGE SOOO noe oDOE En cre 107.9 107.5 101.8 92.64 92.10 89.77 
AlareerhvivGrs moms: wemema et crt teitatiet..., cielcpiaisieiaiaiScteleia'e aleisle G 119.2 117.4 Lilie 78.32 79.54 77.49 
ABS re NTENTIMOIL CL Vl LOlcrepe rst atavatav stat ster atar ers tevsl etc fayai afore wisi or’i eves steloiet oboe: 98.8 98.4 92.0 Hoses 71.70 69.86 
IVESIE eee eee erat at crete ee tele cl ctetot tele aus! ste) ol cjerele:siers'a/siaieidi sl: o1e.e:e 138.1 tS fei: 131.0 89.00 88.38 84.20 
Osc aws et Eire eer nett vhctetatels os icte gil eigiale.o ole idle e/sie's 142.1 141.0 136.1 83.11 82.84 78.78 
EGEr1 eS COM MeN eve cl ResMed olay) Tense hcV ne’ <efouni sh eteters!arevoisvwians,eilaiereia.s 137.6 IS Yt) 130.6 87.97 82.85 86.16 
IPELeRDOrOUg mae ce rerer tele. (ches telctay =: © elo loletene’s tetoieyolete:«\ olaletexers 109.7 109.6 103.4 97.33 95.3 92.15 
OS reavy As aee ety si ait hoist Sore lela orsre Sele Biels'Wes aie orale’ eles 249.1 248.8 226.9 122.89 116.33 104.41 
PRGLOMC OMe ere eer ate cleralile aialighevsiele! aie eielais si ba/elel ela eiccerela 151.0 150.0 144.1 92.75 91.2 89.25 
Leg rea OTL Seema Pae tr aH Pre aro ah ah nhs /a¥salavete aveneiellgrave\sle!arererer shave: ws 128.9 127.0 120.4 98.32 97.88 93.95 
Bim Oatharines eect cee acre cies bid a eisisiais|a.sisiejsieseieys 132.6 131.7 121.4 109.35 107.56 99.41 
INifeio trea Lis | Sheen eeeereter. foler-tobatstevc)o) tel ats ate eveiare retciale o stacctersss 99.9 100.7 95.1 92.36 92.81 86.94 
IES ELAS OL CLANS a meter tia eter eatst orc sia Wateteve tts cieteld Gis stains eisiens 104.8 102.8 91.2 90.91 88.87 81.60 
AGRIC ee ce eae re ree Tae lolere! otiie alsieisislaieiateeiae ala's 141.7 141.7 131.5 86.61 83.39 78.45 
GEilG og Sino SABO DESO BGO DORLOE OC CAO On IE Cee nee rere 131.4 129.3 128.6 82.41 80.95 77.52 
EGIGOR COLA ieee nie ere ieee eee aes Aas a) 6 oie oie'0 19 Sluleysiehs ecwiersca 153.6 152 a2 142.4 82.68 81.05 78.74 
SUGUNTAE n6 ano acOend bat SOS 6 Sb SERRE Sone mls ORE ee cee 143.6 140.9 130.0 100.93 100.71 99.90 
BIR ErTaTTAET 5 Seema tetas est ereeits cierae trate cheres als ois 686d. bieimie sioretsueiens Sani 84,2 84.0 79.86 76.51 75.98 
EO CLO Ae eee Ieee a olaisial | i loeieie! ala elstalbls's oawteie'e ei eeles 148.0 147.1 142.3 84,32 82.94 80.37 
SS EIA Lente etme Me enone etter sich) Sisy deere) haichersyaie ales aba slgi<ie Slawia.als 136.8 ISB) zh 131.4 115.67 110.17 108.91 
VUNG Ie1 oh in. ction ae bongo > Gu Oa Ot CORD US GOSEEE ORS Conner rr 91.8 his} 81.9 114.73 92.97 96.99 
SAULGS CST MATION eee ae hie eisicleae cists icles eels s ce seers 153.3 152).7 146.6 113.37 108.72 102.38 
Orbe Villrsrr——E OrtrATtHUPN wis detec cis clere cies cl clele 1s 2 nlsre a 113.8 111.3 101.8 86.42 87.62 82.47 
AVE EIT ID © premeeerer terete afaratctst cr chats, siete a s/ia craters ailat eters 0.8) o°atale' eisieve’s 116.5 116.1 1322 77.78 77.96 75.28 
FERC SITU e. oP ae Ny RTS IN Seen Serre ae eo ical dal auslaierdleteia oars 150.3 149.7 145.8 80.85 81.39 79.55 
SAS GOON Mere ae etre cetra rs o cle the ci cie aie ea cee one'a'e eiaieiaieicleceelare 153.6 151.4 139.1 The (Ul 79.21 74.35 
ES ATITON COM Se eterna eter ei eare cle tract ats cle! stal oie sieie/ sieve: elshelavelaisicie'are 217.4 21des 204.9 82.55 83.39 79.07 
(CHIRTIAT caooonnauncte odo 0S DRG On On COED On DCO CC OO COr rr 199.2 198.6 179.0 88.55 89.62 85.10 
AVN COUV. CL Pre ern rate etre aici cteies) si. 6,sicisier ste chats) dichdierere ele sisra 129.9 127.1 121.8 96.00 96.26 91.77 
BVTC LOL er eee trate, Hersh ote erclote, & arers aveusvalevs aie’ ale alg Sietssinie wieate 12767. 127.1 110.9 85.93 88.48 80.47 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision ) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 






































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Industry ee 

Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

: $ $ $ 
WRRRERES Cmte eh cece ect Ae win Sin vig sags vibe Se a sgh as 120.1 118.9 109.1 110.88 110.50 107.50 
IVE tied IMUN TINT Oey pre ete er ctck she ia eye ec takir a nh sett arvcoacs Sales s Gebers 135.1 134.1 125.5 110.63 109.69 106,24 
1 CLE reser ee, ee ete soit s carte ee wale oe 59.9 60.0 63.3 89.86 88.44 86.47 
REAP UNSC N oR orn es So sca. Saye ona. 0 6m Sr0's <a & pup oe ew Hi 204,9 202.9 183.3 116.27 115.51 112.59 
HUGS eet ee ede ett ses ae eee cod sais Moe woh es 90.5 90.2 73.9 117.43 116. 66 118,29 
Cecal. op cecal i blak eld Rea: Raina Rae 38.0 an. 21.9 86. 32 80.17 80.73 
(Oita li Tene FETS, Adah et ere Intuit intel Re icictis cae | 303.7 303.0 284.8 133.21 135.06 129.99 
INignerne ta learn, Mer Cer rsd yeu cin cd onus chip oe ae 138.9 134.7 138.7 99.43 102.00 95.70 
PER METLEACOMIERUIE esd, cutee cdot neat «oaks ow PE te vibes 124.2 122.6 118.4 94.06 92.07 88. 82 
1D awa eID frxayors Ele cats bo A ING Ge oe eae iles,83 132.2 125.9 102.49 99.37 95.28 
BNOUEGULA DLE eOOGCS meen cioictoslc ea Me sas citisscre thet tes croenince 114.8 114.5 112.1 85.75 85.03 82.76 
Mood range De vOlapes warts ts iterate visited ecsGraears oe ese 110.0 109.3 107.0 82.41 81.71 80,32 
Meat: products... 2... 90. ee aster ee alan a es «sie wes 135.4 133.4 130.8 89.27 87.96 88,2 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 89.0 89.1 83.6 75.38 73.63 71.05 
Sain puOCUCES AMAA acids Niet sing «conte ie < 90.3 91.0 95.8 89.95 91.25 88.29 
Breadiand bakery products |... 00 oi. 6 1c eee neces atom 113.0 111.9 111.5 76.50 76.11 75,56 
iD syncs hevayel sean lhe INGTOES 3 Gog ooeoane beeemceran one 93.0 93.9 91.8 113.85 112.55 111.07 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ................00-000- 87.9 105.5 95,2 87,07 81.19 Siete 
EU OCIA LOGUGUS HE nent T ld kie es cntalscihete mek wr 120.8 120.5 116.6 94.05 94.08 90.28 
WeaunemnlOductamemern etc wg. ste. Sale t cs hrs a avs chiefs: 89.9 90.0 89.9 63.15 62.73 58.97 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 91.6 92.0 93.8 61.36 61.06 56, 89 
Othemleatherproducts: snes te re eee eee eee. | 86.8 86.3 82.7 66.58 65.96 63.27 
Textile products (except clothing).....................| 91.4 91.0 89,4 74.30 73.07 71.00 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 76.5 77.4 76.9 72.09 71.67 67.83 
Woollen goods......... o3) SRSA ce tes 62.8 62.8 65.9 68.84 67.28 64.77 
SwMoMen cube xt es ANOUSIL Keres 7: eiajstelecie sec ccics see s+ ai 118.6 118.1 106.5 81.04 78.07 79.38 
Clothing (textile ANLCSLITIg) Peseta tetera creche ss ouaelere ais 103.1 102.9 100.9 58.14 57.85 55.01 
Men’s clothing. nolan oe SIOOS SOAR CIES OO ERT or eee eee 110.0 109.0 105.3 56.98 56.57 54.03 
(OEE SE NGL AN nA CE uo eC ar Sih eae tae ne 116.5 116.7 114.9 58.78 59.52 56.39 
RTO O CARMA IE ors T scores losses auelsrc fis. dices aleie wivcew dake 78.9 79.0 74.9 58.54 58.07 54.57 
\aiearav bay ove MESS nol oes ais Oe Oe eee 115.7 114.7 112.4 80,29 81,13 75.87 
Shaw tively bnnvaiecMlise oe oe Geno onecnnsoeonenseadec 116,6 116,0 115.2 83.14 84,81 78,59 
fat DHGaY LED EH Sscecuicho or ee nae ae ee renee eS Sere 130.7 129.4 121.9 76.99 76.06 W2e5o 
Other woodiproductseaee ct stat. os ene ore cite a 81.5 79.3 79.3 69,78 69.81 65.56 
RAD ETs DLO GUGUA ae eve sist cre cio Aee a, eee ike Acta ers Bae es tB2e2 131.4 127.4 106.37 105. 92 103.22 
ul pranGepapeusmal seveemanrac ck ehtiete ois once on sidesec 130.3 129.8 126.9 Dias oo 114.48 111.54 
Othempaperproductsive ons 55 foebGl. swam seh cate © 136.6 ete 3} 128.7 88, 41 86.53 83.53 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 128.9 128.3 126.4 101.00 100.05 97.56 
HTPC GEE le DO CLIC USietersneteecsoteronetetersetariersr ere c avere rere ereret oee 129.0 126.7 118.5 105.87 LOSE 100,08 
oricul uralt imple Gmtseryete csc cee «cc cvaniss's cielo cies 84.8 83.3 73.6 114,21 110.01 111.63 
Fabricated and structural steel................00005> Ale 168.7 145.5 104.68 103.17 100.88 
iameiwareran evo Ses < sek krcaterde «clos aieehsearcn Beeches Sie 134.6 133.0 123.9 92.68 90.44 87.76 
Heating and cooking appliances. ...............0000 113.6 111.8 tied 88.76 88.13 86.87 
NOnL CAS UTC On mnas cette s hawcice rae coe cucyn aicen, Serena asbitiys 116.2 108.4 108.5 104, 46 100.25 94,90 
Machinery, industrial machinery...................- 157.52 154.9 139.5 102.95 100.51 96. 42 
BIN AT AVAL ONEROUS LEE Lis. oi cia'sc.s.s,< stews srs i064 5G 2 Wer see 148.0 147.4 137.5 119.85 117.63 113.43 
BS eemmUetapNOUUClSE eterna: crear on ee a dare 123.6 121.0 118.9 101.86 98.15 95.76 
Wareranl Ghvrine, PrOGUCGSs aes he aio ac ef asics hicle nests seeies 137.5 136.5 124.1 103.67 100.53 99,85 
PPransponusyplOuled UIPMIeM Ge neon. 2 «6 cides cee «. voce dere a 139.4 131.6 126.1 116.38 107.96 102.74 
AGC NAT CMDS TGR ee rayat eh 6 cis 6 oko Seiteieos case arn es 252.8 252.8 253.1 111.03 108.59 104. 83 
Notonsuehiclesieu: scheme iis soc ae sceette oso cvedeue eae 165.1 140.9 144.9 141.19 123.27 117.59 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............+- 171.6 ible! 153.9 114.30 108.32 97.80 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 64.3 62.3 57.4 96.62 95.53 91.37 
SMU MUNCINAANG NePAITINGHeN.. « o. ohess ecto « ees 4 yaks: 154.3 147.5 133.6 101.63 96.26 92.18 
Won-tennous) metal eprOduUcusn = cir wate cic s-s)siscaielels ol cos vie 134.4 133.9 130.1 103.44 102.51 101.24 
PANIIT NTA TO CU CLS be Beleiasa e cisiats. sie eke, = seus agp «ele lSiein cocnese > 134.6 133.6 142.1 101,16 99,33 96.37 
RASS AN CECOD DEI DLOCUCUSS £ =... suche tiette ele seals ees 120.6 119.9 116.0 99.23 96.67 96. 86 
MMe nine anGere mNINGe se kite: cic celeste ne aie 6 3) 0 hag 145.3 144.8 140.0 113.08 112.90 112.15 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...................+5- 168.5 167.0 156.9 99.07 97.16 93.35 
Heavy electrical machinery, ....ds..0.¢2-.+.-20+--e20 12227 123.0 117.9 104.99 103.04 100.17 
Telecommunication equipment.............--..2-555 288.9 288.4 276.9 94.46 94.08 89.98 
Non-metallic mineral products: i. .....)..sc- 52 - sce ee snes 159.7 155.7 147.4 97.33 97.15 92.83 
(Glas PLOCUCHS ee yy ean ci ssiehele mies «2.6 oasiciees 92.0 90.2 83.9 86.90 86.97 84.34 
GP Seran Ceol sssepTOCUICUSee mimics chee a utie ems vs td wns 187.2 181.2 E17 91,65 92.96 90 26 
Products Gl peuLoleuin andicOal: ....4.+e0ee «oes doce a 139.0 138.0 137.9 131.92 131.93 128.75 
Petroleum refining and products.................+-+. 142.2 141.0 141.1 132.59 132.75 129. 42 
Oe emcalsprOocuese mace sites - os aso Seite a sind esa the 143.2 141.9 137.9 107.33 107.08 105. 40 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 133.3 132.2 127.9 96.81 97.03 92.98 
MCI Gl CAMSIAN CESALUS et tine acct sicaitee sao 60 dee Sts 162.3 161.4 154.5 119.41 119.08 119 9] 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 162.9 161.5 158.6 81.55 80.30 78.56 
WUGTISLELICUIORN eer eis orf strc ssc side steep aye ea a 119.9 116.0 107.7 100.06 98.88 88.65 
Building and general engineering..............--++-++> 126.2 123.6 TOs 107.74 105.28 93 84 
Highways, bridges and’streets; 2... ......---. 0s esnee es 109.4 103.5 103.5 85.41 86.22 79.52 
Electric and motor transportation.................... 154.4 154.0 145.6 93.38 93.52 92.10 
OS CEV I COMMIT NOT tcc cis. sieisace ee te Sais eae 190.0 187.9 172.4 63.65 63.90 60.67 
HOLE USPANCIMeSUA IEAM US: se ae sakes. cc, sis/apei se arm averse #12 ae eek 159.0 157.4 146.7 47.63 48.08 46 31 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................-+++- 164.6 163.2 149.9 55.45 55.7 53.26 
RTVAUISEPIAN COMP OSLO) acne cece «aie a clsicie estes areiss =» 130.6 129.5 123.5 90.17 89.30 85.27 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 


(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and H ourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ae 
TF TTT eee 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
ne March Feb. March March Feb. March 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ 
Newioundland:. 2... d:cQeeey.. 2s Paseo eee 40.3 40.7 42.4 1.82 1.80 1.80 
Nova Scotia....... ee Gig: Net Pa S00 Ps aCe Or Se: Ie 41.6 40.7 40.8 1.85 1.83 1.80 
Now Brunswick npn. cs sce gen ob dekeetedah ote sees ees 42.7 41.9 40.3 1.81 1.80 1.69 
QueDeG. 5. « cf Sep Exh. «iu cmmoama vs eck aPeR re enone «hee 42.0 41.7 41.2 1.86 1.85 1.80 
Ontario ssi scat: sps.s< fn o\gtila tafeis's ite bile Bia occ Mtoe abode sa Aes 41.5 40.2 40.9 2.24 2.20 2.12 
Manitoba. ah. . @icapemn, as teceedean. tae eet 40.3 40.3 40.0 1.88 1.87 1.83 
Seskatehewaniy. ain.’ avemie de < bi oe chk oo. se atioate cc otek 38.8 39.0 39.3 2.14 2.13 2.08 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)...)............ 40.0 40.5 39.8 2.11 2.10 2.06 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Termtory)..s-seas 0. 38.1 38.7 38.2 2.58 2.57 2.43, 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through pay- 
roll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
eee 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 








: Hours Average Average = 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Gueccar 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
SS es EE re P| eee 
$ $ 
Monthly A verapesi059. , 5st... Sand eee Om eae acteed 40.7 Ua 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1060). ur. tac..c. co BE Ele hoe eth. oct od 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Averagelse. : an. go.5.ctscecnae. <tc k BRE cus 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 137.7 
Monthly Averaged 962. i), an s.deke thease Ah os dacs 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly Averages903..2n, doo..4.08.00 t2 seks etek ot 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
LOGde=Marchs oe Mir. «cs gacith wnitkicRe men css. ue ERS le oe 40.7 2.01 81,84 196.1 145.2 
ADVIL SSM BES hac rhea de as Rois bE Ro er ee 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
May Fast ss 2a ude te ls fe een ck Re aed 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
MUG 0's Sits te he's ciate ilo Guts sR EE as eee. eee 41,2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.5 
{ETS ene cae Oi oar Pe ee 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
ATIPUSUS AEG. cs HEE eis te cE ea 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
September 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 
October 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 
November 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 
December 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 
1965—January 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 
February* 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 
March Tih. Betit «slaw dds Gas VEd ERE he te ea 41.3 2.11 87.15 208.8 151.6 


_ Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
——[?————SS 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry Se ia ee 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ALTA TS Se eS ca er 43.0 | 42.3 | 42.4] 2.39 | 2.40] 2.34 1102.65 (101.54 | 99.07 
Tir rab thai, ae senate eae A 42.7 | 42.1] 42.2] 2.46] 2.46] 2.39 |104.75 1103.59 | 100.60 
pe ieee 8 tale.) ines... 5. 43.2] 41.4] 43.2] 1.92] 1.96] 1.85 | 82.74] 81.04] 79.92 
O© thergme ta laa arcceesteeierisivriiele seercisvarcrcrcnsraseaers 42.5 42.3 41.8 2.61 2.61 2.57 {111.15 |110.19 | 107.73 
IO gens cin aac Sener ae Aen eee 44.3 42.4 43.5 2.30 2.32 2.31 |101.99 | 98.33 | 100.30 
Coal Nee totete rete tars interes ecnohretaietelafoveiale auersieieis ale eraiale 43.4 39.9 41.0 1,95 1.94 1.92 | 84.37 | 77.14 78.59 
Oulkani dina tural asec. dee stems coo ae dete « 5 s.r 45.4 45.5 45.2 2.72 2.74 2.55 [123.49 |124.43 | 115.45 
IN ey eTOUYe) wl BS ys or OOS Gall OIE hole ae 42.5 43.2 42.2 2.20 2.28 2.16 | 93.74 | 96.28 91.28 
MANUF ACTUTIN GE OF 8, cc. RET Senin s oso cee eke oe «as 41.3 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 2.11 | 2.08 | 2.01 | 87.15 | 84.48 | 81.84 
NOUCADIC POOUS Mets tae 2. Ch ORs ME « cers o Ales obsts. «is oats Q2.2) 41.0 1° 41.2 | 2,80 | 9.26 | 2.17 | 96,75 | 92s5741. 80.26 
INONd UTA DIG COOUS ay che velar © siete cet wisicie'eis dics ate 40.5 | 40.2 | 40.3] 1.90] 1.89] 1.85 | 77.03 | 76.16 | 74.49 
oodvand beverages. 555 fash. Wels cc. e+ eee das «cee 40.5 40.2 40.8 1.85 1.85 1.79 | 74.91 | 74.19 73.16 
Meat products........... ae Ae se eee B 40.1} 39.2] 41.0] 2.09 | 2.09] 2.03 | 83.83 | 81.86 | 82.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 39.6 | 39.0] 40.1 16250262 1.55 | 64.30 | 63.08 | 62.05 
Grain) mal nroducts whee tee ines Skies aoe sos ee 42.2 43.0 43.3 2.01 2.02 1.94 | 84.71 | 86.82 83.77 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 4059) 40.3) 40.55 |) 1574-| > 4-75 | 1.70 | 71615) 70.64 | 70.55 
OPieuled Weg UOrsh cos, iste Glas so «aire iaet~ 0 sins 4054 | 40.851 40.7 | 2542] 2.41 | 2.36 | 97.79 198.39 | 95.98 
Mia lGIvGuorsis Were crc.. ANE eens citlc c Baete fates. <.occ« 39.5 39.3 39.4 2.60 2.59 2.56 |102.63 |102.02 | 101.01 
Tobacco and tobacco products................... S050) | sieO Nh ove I 2et9 4) 1.598) ) 2200! | SOnIOnin74 90.74. ol 
WUD DET DROGUCUS ume rTe rime eatin. cic ition ores oe 41.8 41.8 41.3 2.11 2.10 2.03 | 88.11 | 88.01 83.79 
NUEAtHerspLOGUCtSHR Rs ce ete ie bios ole © Shiels Aielsiwereats 40.4 40.5 39.2 1.43 1,42 1.37 | 57.91 | 57.50 53.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.4] 40.5) 38.8] 1.40] 1.388] 1.34 | 56.44 | 56.22 | 51.83 
Other leather peoductS eas. the << oe cde cele. os 60 40.6 | 40.4] 40.2 1.50 1.49 1.43 | 60.77 | 60.03 | 57.63 
Textile products (except clothing).................- 41.7} 41.2} 42.1] 1.61] 1.60] 1.52 | 66.98 | 65.65 | 64.07 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........... 41.1 40.9 | 41.3] 1.65] 1.65] 1.52 | 67.85 | 67.56 | 62.95 
Woollen goods Loe CDI 2 OS OER & coo OREO 43.0 42.0 42.0 1,47 1.46 1.40 | 63.00 | 61.29 58.67 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................-. 41.5) 40.4) 43.3 1 127) |) 1.69 | 1.66 | 71.07/17 68.17 | 71:90 
Clothingy(textilerandifur)erestescesnceerecic cece: Goh te isiseia| actoleell = iscied| gigehiy |] leas dati ide || GPlecbs I andolile 
Men’s clothing. ieiat ee foter ovstars¥ar saeco (ate leusvevarevaus eisai 39.0 38.9 38.4 1.35 1,34 1.30 | 52.50 | 52.16 49,93 
Wiomenks clothing scent crete eilerieraciyaracis ent. 6: 37.0 37.2 36.3 1,47 1.48 1.42 | 54.49 | 55.07 51.64 
ESnIt Ee OOUS eae ne teeta net ene sicisie is. « Gisie eave 41.9 41,8 40.6 1.27 1,26 1.22 | 53.17 | 52.68 49,42 
BVVOOGIDLOCUCUS mamma ssiitnie suite snoe es aeieieiwatns ee Sat So 40. a0 Leos leet Go lemladal fO.ollerie20nron0L 
Sawss0Gep lining eri) lseemeemeitacinet ace oneness os 40.6 41.4 40.3 1.97 1.98 1.89 | 79.90 | 81.92 76,14 
AULD CUR rire eter re eter re curleicusrais, ekerosverors 42.9 42.7 41.5 1.67 1.65 1.59 | 71.61 } 70.54 66.20 
© Chemmwood productSaeasecccisece sce csi ste ere: 42.1) 41.9] 41.8] 1.53] 1.54] 1.43 | 64,54 | 64.36 | 59.88 
PAper PLOGdUCUswencme rtm amet enicme eaten cc enwee oes 41.5 | 41.3] 41.4] 2.40] 2.40] 2.34} 99.63 | 99.22 | 97.15 
Jered eHNe! josnoere Mavis), oss. AoeodneuneoboOU dsb OE 41.5 | 41.6) 41.7] 2.59 | 2.59 | 2.53 |107.47 |107.63 | 105.28 
Chin@r pees cmee loth aponnneacsaunesboonodsees 41.4} 40.7 | 40.8 1.94 1.92 1.86 | 80.24 | 78.11 75, 89 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 39.2 | 38.7] 39.0] 2.55 | 2.54 | 2.49 | 99.89 | 98.28 | 97.15 
PLT ONrAncdysteelmTnOdUCtS rane cae ee cise ccc ae selslee ce 42.0] 41.3) 41.4] 2.40] 2.37] 2.30 |101.08 | 97.74 | 95.05 
Agricultiral 1mplementsin.n. secede d-4 tides... 41.9} 41.0] 438.0] 2.61 | 2.52] 2.48 |109.10 |103.29 | 106.49 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 41.6 | 40.8] 41.6] 2.81] 2.31 |- 2.22 | 96.19 | 94.13 } 91.81 
amedlwane anderOolsscee se tet see crac cas.e ties, sjorsi 43.2 | 42.3] 42.8] 2.00} 1.99 | 1.90 | 86.46 | 84.25 |) 81.42 
Heating and cooking appliances..............-.. 40.2] 39.3] 41.1] 2.02 | 2.01 | 1.97} 81.11 | 79.14] 80.94 
IONUCRS LIND Ss Menee ne cree see a os craic ia stele o ac6-<5cs 43.2 42.1 41.5 2.36 2.29 2.20 {101.82 | 96.44 91.46 
Machinenymindlushriala. «emeatee oe voce ercece ee 43.0 42.7 42.3 2.26 2.22 2.14 | 96.99 | 94.94 90.61 
PrmMaryeinonand SCC! a years <atejeseis.ac ie asacese eieie ©» 41,1 40.9 40.0 2.81 2.76 2.72 {115.30 |112.73 | 108.84 
SHeEeHMe LAN DLOUICUS semen nen ae fee ees © ciecieee 41.4 40.2 40.9 2.32 2.26 2.19 | 96.17 | 90.83 89.43 
Wiinesanid wire products. aeaseyjocets ssicicrsyeice oi sc oie 43.0 41.2 42.3 2.29 2.29 2.24 | 98.38 | 94.43 95.02 
pel rAnspOLta clon eC OUIPINeN..s.siciccisicicie.e c/+.414.610,01 «6.016 43,4 | 40.2 | 40.4 1) 2.558 | 2.81 2.34 {112.05 |100.81 96.73 
ANTIGEN Gh ENSUES Bugusue 06 be Bb Oddenan Gn Oe DeBEone 41.6 | 40.4] 41.1] 2.39] 2.37 | 2.28} 99.69 | 96.01 | 93.62 
IMOLOreVielIClesin cembeanrsivaies aa cisleve @ ss cie cations 47.1 39.8 42.4 2.93 2.84 2.62 {138.14 {112.79 | 111.10 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 43.6] 41.4] 41.1] 2.55 | 2.51} 2.26 {111.38 |104.13 | 92.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 40.2 | 39.7] 40.7| 2.85] 2.35 | 2.20 | 94.60 | 98.41 | 89.43 
Shipouldingyandsrepaining aes. ..6. eles saetic el 41.3 | 39.3] 40.9 | 2.42] 2.38 | 2.19 | 99.86 | 93.65 | 89.57 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............20s2se00: 41.2} 40.8] 40.9] 2.33 | 2.33 | 2.82 | 95.73 | 94.90 | 94.84 
/Nivkvonnatbhea joes MONS, Waa nobsoneonoueandooodbobe | 41.6 40.3 41.3 2.10 2.09 2.07 | 87.26 | 84.29 85.43 
Brass An GiCopper PLOMUCUSs camer eicie ce class stele oat AD Ou ese ADM |e ook | 2.20 | esalonOoe20 | O0sta Toko 
Sinel ting aneeresnine see ine aes tie teeie tele sco 40.6 40.7 40.4 2.60 2.60 2.61 {105.57 |105.79 | 105.63 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 41.5 | 40.4] 40.6] 2.08] 2.08] 1.99 | 86.29 | 83.88 | 80.63 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment... 41.4} 40.6] 40.9] 2.31 2.29} 2.21 | 95.54 | 92.94 | 90.40 
Telecommunication equipment.............---- 39.8 | 39.1] 39.8] 1.88 1.88 | 1.76 | 74.67 | 73.62 | 70.14 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............+++> Ab 42, on leagel le O14 | 2.16 2205) Ol 185) Oi 00) h 86.16 
Clave DrOGliGus #an.. alas osee oles. oc 8 oc oft hi ofs(eSoe -'eke 41.1 41.4 42.2 1.95 1,92 1.85 | 80.14 | 79.47 78.08 
GJassiand elass productSas. ts.« 00+ «eet «mje ss os). 40.3 | 40.8) 41.2] 2.14] 2.16] 2.06 | 86.39 | 87.87 | 84.94 
Products of petroleum and coal................++- 41,1 | 41.3) 40.7 | 2.84} 2.83 | 2.81 {116.76 [116.58 | 114.55 
Petroleum refining and products...........-.-+- 41.1] 41.3] 40.7] 2.86 | 2.85 | 2.83 |117.67 [117.76 | 115.32 
Clremircaleproductsre em see crecisie ciel te cise ticle 00s \01- 40.8 40.5 41.3 2.28 2.27 2.27 | 92.99 | 92.12 93.57 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.6 | 39.5] 39.7 1.81 1.80 | 1.74} 71.57 | 71.03 | 69.06 
Werdsralkalis and Saltsagm tcc. c cbs sGimsisis oo 40.4 40.2 41.2 2.63 2.64 2.66 |106.30 {105.92 | 109.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.5 | 40.9] 41.0] 1.69] 1.68} 1.67 | 70.22 | 68.72 | 68.39 
Constructions. 5.0. fo en a cic oe 3 RS oI sie 0° 40.6 40.2 37.5 241 2039 2.24 | 97.81 | 95.94 84.05 
Building and general engineering.............-.++: 40.6 | 39.6] 36.6] 2.59] 2.58 | 2.43 |105.22 |102.23 | 88.82 
Highways, bridges and streetS..............-.-5- qe ee ies a a ae a aL eee Bs . 

El i m rtation=-.2 seer ss ee 5 2 c S ‘ . 285 . 
Seite Soe ns % al Saati : oe . BAR Ey. Fs ayers ets 36.2 | 36.6 a ae La ser roe ards gato 

Elovelsvanderestarinants seer n i sels acicles:s aela)sie ele - ied || eldodl I sie, ie ; ‘ : : ° 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............-++- 39.2 | 39.0] 40.5] 1.20] 1.18] 1.12 | 46.90 | 46.04 | 45.47 


ee a a ee ee a ee ee 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 











Period 





End of: 
JUNE OOO Sac ee ace 6 Mee aare karate <iha te fee 
June AQOTE, 4. ete xo Aets Ste 6 ale eee cee aes 
June 19622) moms ee.. 5 tte. ato aimtetee: cya mernee 
JUNE LOG St. see eee. Bo etece eo bic. Metoree o dre ie rs 


VUneWOGSs 2. Seek fo pice thon ce der ite wg ees 


July A964? SUR web ee. hse kew bene oes 
AU SUIStROOL 4 ta Per. © ters ab etter e dete oes 
eptember 1964. © Aces: fs Padaes Ro hee 
October’ 964) 424%. Tee, x dnt eeerntia bres es 


Januar vel 965os se eee ae oct eee ee te 
Mebriiary: LOG5 ses Ate ce keene oe rere 
Meareh 965.8 s.a a8 ome xeon Meena eee oe 
“ADU CLOGS Fare cee sack hee te AD eae ees 
May L965" CO) eer, fe tt Sekceo sa. a aoe 
UMENM OG) Se ORY, Beek che ets cecum: 


Latest figures subject to revision. 





Male 


25,17 


22,509 
23, 167 
27,436 
35, 094 
38,765 
36,285 





Unfilled Vacancies* 





Female 


15,875 
16,445 
20, 672 
21,726 


21,359 


19, 458 
24, 058 
23, 611 
19,727 
22,704 
14, 758 


15, 141 
16,364 
19, 898 
24,548 
26,560 
24,739 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 








Registrations on hand 








MONTH, MAY 1964—MAY 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 











Year and Month 





TOG L=— ¥ Car ee bree he Se eis a es es es 
1962—- Year 4.55 Sect eee. ck eee ae ee: 
1963 Yeates: tess bomen. oh eee oe 
19G4——VYeamse. |. SA -80 2 Seek. pee me a es Oe 
1964 Miaiy se re4) Bes bee ee oe een eee oe 


1964—June.......... So ieee hes hi eee Soe ae 


October4e. ieee oes he ee eee ee 


1965——Janary edocs sate het nch tei dale 





Registrations Received 





Male 


3,125,195 
3,177,423 
2,912,511 
2,894,099 


207, 806 


234,674 
237,632 
198, 847 
209,609 
228, 509 
277,052 
341,413 


272,107 
207,415 
236,435 
212,743 
191,819 





Female 


1,106,790 
abi aU 
1,130,539 
1,170,889 


88, 218 


109,636 
Ma lsl aaled 
97,928 
107, 109 
99, 357 
104, 803 
103, 065 


100, 622 
79,029 
87,317 
84,512 
86,629 








Total Male 
33, 102 258,719 
31,548 268 , 284 
43,108 237, 747 
44,997 261,541 
50, 052 266, 490 
48, 903 233, 564 
54, 229 197, 724 
57, 228 173, 988 
48, 886 203, 340 
61,324 254,346 
39,929 378, 125 
37, 650 447, 847 
39,531 453, 555 
47,334 447,673 
59, 642 397,193 
65,325 277,216 
61, 024 238, 646 





Female 


131,936 
125, 447 
119,561 
127, 631 


140, 069 


128,799 
109, 554 
104, 907 
110,611 
118, 294 
130,721 


152,195 
153, 426 
149, 274 
142,760 
124,123 
144, 684 











Total 


390, 655 
393, 731 
357,308 
389, 172 


406, 559 


362,363 
307, 278 
278, 895 
313,951 
372,640 
508, 846 


600, 042 
606, 981 
596, 947 
539, 953 
401,339 
383 , 330 





Vacancies Notified 


Placements Effected 














Male Female Male 
836, 534 469,119 748,790 
1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 
938,052 507,910 790,381 
1,030,199 DoD; aT0 845, 696 
95,076 44,484 78,405 
87,592 47,201 74, 485 
97,585 53,022 81,610 
86,901 56,448 69, 893 
108,719 55,219 90, 230 
88, 832 41,509 72,982 
109,323 45, 645 82,945 
77,455 41, 458 76, 480 
65,179 34, 426 * 53,989 
62,727 32,744 49,152 
81,598 41,971 62,519 
89, 202 42,378 67,731 
103, 280 47,189 81,804 








Female 


371,072 
438,471 
387,728 
395, 380 


31,264 


34,649 
42,217 
41,514 
43,051 
30,636 
30,749 
40, 686 


23,938 
22,308 
27,678 
26,976 
32,057 





1] Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING MAY 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 























: Change 

Industry Group Male Female Total from 
May 1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................................005. 3,985 763 | 4,748 — 1,391 
ORESUEY ete a a sods OES hil od sci AGAMA ORAS oS Res SEA A 5,736 95 5, 831 — FR 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.............................0.00.. 1,195 63 1,258 + 75 
Mites ben UVR gree vce en eee eae hs Scouacetel iste MAIO e sie sae Waa Saw gis om vie eh 693 13 706 + 81 
OS PLS Se eo ae ee eee ee ene 211 27 agg Rilenngs 
INGORE NLOCAIENL IIIT Ome eet net ee Ohne e Aa nce eure cera eigen 83 2 85 — 103 
Ouarryinere laysand Sand Pitsss....... ab tte oh Ss Skee vee te Siete oe 109 4 113 + 3 
IB Os PEGE e viele cisre sisvesor sphcspauey sgt te Pe See aos: BER ehs ss 99 iyi | 116 ~ 11 
RAMU A COUTING ete eh olin nae ide eine carriage didiseaieisie Aaa ne Soba 19,888 8,959 | 28,847 + 2,675 
GGdSiaN GUL DEVEFAl CS. «aid cateee etn. «spon ines PARE SER ER ASS A LEIS 2,744 2,838 5,582 + 223 
Piabacco.and CobACCO) Products... 4... <ehlaiss os vs aleten's er Seer 37 22 59 ~ 70 
Pea Were cO CUCLS Ee ye k oe as conic Saks ve HEAR CER See 184 111 295 a 61 
MEA LNCTALLOCIGUS ae raoiad oe ee es ccs AE les 6 eis ba we SAR EAP 324 236 560 _ 28 
Textile Products (except clothing)................. Sy ieee Cee 706 421 | 1,127 a 36 
@Mlothiney(textile-and fur ke. Mee 94,4 <5-2,.< late eS uch ee eens 581 1,683 | 2,264 = 83 
IVC EMCO GILL G US Ae, ciel cscy ceux ofa Me acs) ona ase: 5-5 eleleitele se. feo rafest ete al a 2,682 267 2,949 + 174 
eNO ETO EU CUP asso uskonip sen «, Seam etek a's woe Sa ae ‘alot ele fa ame Llanes 1,283 326 1,609 + 305 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........................ 1,029 564 1,593 + 505 
POLE AT CeCe LOC UCUS!) &..c tet sis s) cies eva celal 's ‘stele tally ofolel s/s Peter late Toretetere 3,693 465 4,158 + 541 
airansponvavion ©. UIPIIeMN t,o 5 « <4 =<. sisi siete «> s\<'s ly oloiele siale slots olnies’s 2,414 284 2,698 — 148 
IN@no-herrous etal, Products ete ne. csccesuh chi seb ees sh alte 755 189 944 + 123 
Mlectrica WAMPALaA bus ANG OUPPIESs, .. «cab aieie > etitets ols clelele/ctels wots ntolelets 680 548 1,228 oa 90 
INon-MetallichMiameral Products... 0... 02h «eos shee cies seh cbr 1,004 96 1,100 + 237 
iIProcductsiombetroleum and Coal™. 5 .a.hak vette siecle liek stetsln’s atrokis 117 13 130 = 8 
@lremaicalwerocuGts asa dos ote sens oo eee ME ok this s Sue Ree 942 354 1,296 + 402 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries......................0205- 713 542 1, 255 + 128 
BYTE BETO TIN. » Seems See an Bc Gee POORER OIE On on ROE ae 15,480 226 15, 706 + 2,593 
CGaneraliGontractorsn af. oe Pee on cco BMTOLR ITS Shek Shel fot ae lee alles 10,523 128 10,651 + 1,907 
SHecluiml rAd e@OntractOrs..ok eae gsc. se heir e's cheese so walk eisai > 4,957 98 5,055 + 686 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..................... 6,732 458 | 7,190 - 51 
BLSERTAS DOMUL LOM eareeenia nares Meee cro ars boetete wets tte ep aoa fu fare otets tele folate 6,059 267 | 6,326 ++ 3 
SS OUAG Clee eee Mc reielor cies Ge ae coe eels onaibsa¥ate ets ts Stara ole iaseleslgale ss Seber fate 538 52 590 + 20 
Oca TA ETA EVEL OTN grees ee sia oahu vsti obra pet elnv's ighn ace och dha ve bra, oa eeayeyeyene 135 39 274 + 18 
SUR ICRU CLE V2 OO DOT ACT ONIN ee ecto urse aici cree pieced, papa, ols.aievaieieleseisnsasiste mines 519 51 570 si 30 
TEST Cl CH er ree tne eek Sarl cic sues abe ious ace 0 016. Helstans avoocstegahstauns 10,853 5,076 15,929 + 465 
WAIL Ese Came Pee yer tis a ioecic ihe ea) wlehelemslaterss wi vis heeled o:a-s sheave icsre 4,713 1,293 | 6,006 + 127 
FEES 11 aM EO aoa et gS Haiec Boa aig) labs vans afeno:a cel Gl ol Shstabwieletava’ abe) eitefeughe 6,140 3,783 9,923 + 338 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. ................ 5.00. e eee eens 632 1,223 1,855 + 125 
TUL CE RI es ac pice we saat ave 2's o Sid) Sols wie) Acaeapelsiar eas 16,784 15,143 31,927 ote 341 
WomiaunitycOrs EU OIC SCRVACC cra ctalsieters + cbecleiois:0:0 > aelehe sielels simlspguamer« 1233 1,627 2, 860 + 662 
(Chesnais GSAS; Seo oon Goes 6 GOCE 6 Onn CriGeenint cc saooon mare 6, 240 3220 7,562 — 320 
iR@orancMarn SAneSs oa 5 2h Gd od oe 4d TREO ROMede BROUeOD bc On GucieooeG oc 656 251 907 — 266 
ID IISINESSESCE VCO Men terre oe niwicsiSitele Ga.sis 5.0 Sebtaiois el others 1,662 634 2,296 + 422 
1Ptersomedl SEPM) aan n ou abi afra ae dodubon ¢ SD ORuOrer cr onconope uc ar 6,993 11,309 18,302 — 157 
Era Til 4 RS Oe 8 ARs ao os ORE pn U OD Aepe Co COcn ae inc ore aaeigiceion © 81,804 32,057 113,861 + 4,192 














a 
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TABLE D-4—-REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MAY 31, 1965! 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


_08e—s—=~=$@maaManmasnmaowowmomnawoowawanananaR9a-__ So 


Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group 


Male Female Total 
ee ee a a | ee eee 
Professional & Managerial Workers... 3).e6.9.+-5+) ¢ccc ccc seeocecetes ee 8,241 2,329 10,570 
Clerical Workerds..¢..2:.:iae sc ee cee ee ce eee eee 17,700 42,257 59, 957 
Sales Workers 28¢: $032.0 ae sec ccs. GRRE Mec toe ee eee 7,022 15,271 22,293 
Personal.& Domestic Service Workers. ...:....<.cs0ccceeccccscsecccecsecece. 33, 805 22,476 56, 281 
WGATION D1... fs MERiins « aruiv (able Bs core lace re Ne Te. Seen oe mee crit: eae eee 1, 241 25 1, 266 
Agriculture, Wishing, Morestry (lx, log:)s007. 152 ti eens eee ee 5,089 748 5, 837 
Skilled and Semirskilled Workers!... 2). 520.0 s..<tcogoh eee ee 114, 452 16,550 131,002 

Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)..........00.ceceecececccee... 930 482 1,412 
Lextiles! clothing, ;ete...545; 0. 6. donde eee ie ee oe ee 2,392 10, 261 12, 653 
Lumber and.Jimber producta.....4..9 es occh. coke ee 18,798 18,920 
Pulp, papet(mel. printing): ...1.<.. ds Seees. eee ee 1,164 482 1,646 
Leather andileather products... 0. $aasaccs..bccssssesoesccenseec ellen 883 994 1,877 
Stone, ‘clayid glass products.......4 cen vcs Meche oo a ee ee 232 30 262 
Metalworking. 4)/2.6 fetes. cnc te ORO Se con ech tee le. os ae eee 8,024 823 8, 847 
ulOChriCg He be sos kedten ce ca 60s UE oes eee ee 1,592 866 2,458 
df ransportation equipments... 56s. ¢sstWacmes..c he cOR kc de coe ee ee eee 396 45 443 
AMIN, Pde lesen chee eM ede be deme Re ec cc te eee eee ee 1, 209 _ 1.209 
CONSBUGHOMIE:..5 ccc: shee aca se RE os. oc Ak Cee ce eee ee 26,580 10 26,590 
Transportation (except seamen)............0.ccseccecceccecevceececccnw., 23,541 98 23, 639 
ommunications & public utility... iga.s.+...ts «bie s sc eo ccee den cole il 499 
Trade and gervice.. 32.5 20. 4 .ccecideG nee, ess Rn ee ee 3,734 1,311 5,045 
Other skilled and semi-glilled.. ..2..654..4-.1.95.40h he ee 16, 463 7 17, 206 
HB OTCIMOIE | 240: U oss s eo MElo occa otecteS cr ccs oe OR he 2,631 273 2,904 
PAPDLEHLLCOR SS cow ects Biante $2105 besa cei eG ae ERE ee ee 5,385 9 5,394 
Unekilled’ Workers tc 1 oscb voeegs sn oc codecs mai. ches oe ne ke eee 89, 666 24, 467 114, 133 
Food-and:tobaceo...0 0 Wiis vaca Soles Bo ee ores tee ee 3,017 6, 205 9, 222 
Toumber lnm ber products... 5... b:o011.ccacs bee eure ee 11,411 446 11, 857 
Metalworking 47 eri. BR)... oc oe ca Ries aoe 3.08 i ev ne eae 2,828 557 3,385 
Constructigag atin PO88 note S520 Dn BR eee Pe Lee he ee 46,218 2 46,220 
Otherumnskilled workera:;...01. +> de Qhoe neki ctlo ee eee 26, 192 17, 257 43,449 
GRAN D TODA sais ctgtts oak aeneden SURE e otra eee ee 277,216 124, 123 401,339 


Oe! eth IT ot 


@)Preliminary - subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—-REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 31, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


OOo 

















Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office (1) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
May 31, | May 29, May 31, | May 29, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
Newfoundland....................- 17,683 18,690 || Quebec—Concluded 
Wormer Drools. cera naderoce ade ck 3°102 3.503 PDCLPOOMOIMES dos hice sever ceecns 4,385 3,425 
LEU aves ays arias avs ye 1,813 2,214 [eke a2) Feteicas ons (ire Aran ee ee am 1,764 1,514 
Grand Falls........ ; : 
Sis COIS, « csbyena is cree rea eRe 12,768 12,973 Thetford! Mineés.. 2 ...55..ccc.e0ceee. 1,497 1,431 
ae Rate Rn erert orecscchetes ois/aieiuss “i Ae a te 
Prince Edward Island 2,367 2,413 VECO? in. SAA Ate ee A ne : ; 
Charlottetown............ss0ss0ss, 1,645 | 1,566 || Valleyfield....... 22227 1,905 | 1/372 
fs METIIRST SLOG R's «si cherie sisiese/Covnssisinsiecass 722 847 A UOUOTIA Walled hyo ais didinierisdadins sass 1,420 1,372 
oats VAISS GG OUreOSie o-8 honoris alent 3,133 3,319 
INOVS SCOUB ee. ceiciaicaniclrceeicn: 17,928 2 
PanersetMh solids acc nchons "664 ROS Ontario AUR cc scch oy eccyece cosas 112,845 | 119,839 
Sci wow ALOT ee ie Pycici cic siavecs late chosoveser< 732 793 VATION Bess isicre atesaiots ofsveracave Siaisielsiek 246 249 
CPUTEDS Ze 8 Ao tearm Rae ORR ae oe 4,993 6,216 MA BETES se Ae care aise eeta else sracdi wai suci taxes 850 964 
IN V.SINOSS eee eh erro aaaleteces 607 721 Bolle vallO wy socio aasewincsssine waecteies 1, 443 1,363 
Went tllewees ett scictons ocihevoanetrs 1,648 2,125 ISFACCUELAROF dance tase sinnewsmaies 483 618 
NEIVEr DOO ce ees Ad wo Nentsce hoacia aac 342 331 Brampton see Pete e ei e. 939 824 
New Glasgow aia 2,051 Brantford series MERGE ee ene 1, 533 1,413 
Spring nile ee ens Anccionece 459 777 IBTOCK Villeme. ona ue ucslee nace Ns 192 478 
SV.Gne ym tres encerseiavanececens 3,017 4,790 Carletonemlacesne see met se 215 170 
Syaneys Mines. .sonccciacne scene 1,098 1,109 Chath armies ee pee ie Se 1,074 1,394 
INTIS 23 cp Sas ar sioner me ar ile ae ' ; ate Paes RE Ea a oa? 
Bauaxsealoveyeratara} chavaisicheue iB , COMIN FW OO Gh tele se otereie heel evarerarcrecsr ere: ce 
aaa ee Cornwall. Rs Le ee 1,604] 1,781 
New Bruns Wich 1.5... 6.00000%s00509 14,723 | 19,897 DOG MAG Boies alorarss rh cinietsyee Heid. sieis 15 
i TYNE TR Oe 1/3581], 93,240 givers Brigwe. | 206 327 
Wamp belltton NPR aia .cccseisiere ssctevslencicre 1,492 1,740 Pia PINGE SUS Gs ode Seraiaceius Gcievdiatre’s 477 458 
Hdnmimadstonsessed sooo caer 1, 452 1, 632 HMovtaWalliari scsi etree ns 1, 450 1,484 
HO Ori G bonsai cioeissireveriin ores x ores 1,117 1,605 Ce areas “sey SRR ie bap vin cha aha 929 ay 
EMC Ones steven «ot oie sis eiciatanat siete ste wis 289 284 CBHANG AUR Eh orn.ci cosines - igi seinon sieeve 125 145 
Moncton GR nan tne Snes ctolneeccrsine 2,798 4,410 Goderich es. sek eee 215 281 
UNG WiCAS GLESE (fete erat ates scichasnce. ie vaye eseieso,oce 1, 425 1,734 RUC DI WR eh oo. 8 sara aco etter sire ovine 816 : af 
Sane Ohms sere ere eee 3,196 3,088 Hamilton: ohne as nee 8, 899 : 
Sts otephensecceeet.. ere se eee: 909 1,291 ta WKes Duty nce caer e cer: soles 528 ee 
SUSSEXMM er amen eo cca 262 311 Kapuskasing ae Re 
Woodstockwmecsmcnim acme nin cuceion. 425 558 ENON Wie cis sisi e diiemae oan ats as sere eee Pec 
. Sean Sg RECONG oa ieee Mes ioe 
ASAnD ORI SO AD OO AC eee Gees 134,778 | 147,28 irkland Lake 2 
pciinn Sepaeaceeie oversee ieee Srisyiyy 2,008  Kitolionsrs oi scce thet coke 1,586 | 1,920 
PAIS ESTOS sea nnec sc ielningiae gi oeradio's 508 581 LGA MIN POD so sass caceive oe sistacis cine 9'0is oe ar 
Baie Comeau 817 790 RARUGAY ay he asa ane eee ae Ose tion t oa ie 
Beauharnoissee se ecsiae se on accurate 953 e235 WbIiStO welch. wise eee eae Sate Beg 
Buckingham 927 973 Wondon Waser ners wiaero tee oe See 
Cammanacal ioc. tise. oc seems ass de 2,162 2,257 Long: Branch viccese's osiedencs cceets nee aa 
@hand loners cents 6 tics ch ce 1,727 1,390 Midland etryss ey tartan coches ane a 
Ghicculipurs foo ke 1,951 2,176 Napanee CS ercteveyeta ahate eieteiavs. ol oteratacorsteiore oes 301 
@owansvilleteseter ce cee ek. 292 397 iINewalbiskeard scene acne A oe 
GlDGAU Meer emer cra roniate clare chiens 2,116 1,761 Newmarket. ian. dcgwte sss seieees a ane 
Drummondville weee eee: 1,532 1,655 Niagara balls ies ances semen - os oe 
LOPS SOW 6 oe gre ata aC Ce eae 314 393 NortidBay iin ccs atern x seas os tatoos ont ee 
Horestyvillosssckn car teca cet 734 1,070 Oakville...........sseseeeeeeeee ees 463 407 
AEPOwr ets eee he Loe Mees Se hae ss 1,294 1,539 Orillia ter. oereee re soe ora: 5 ape 3. 900 
(GLAND yancen to hare ceae ere Day gies 1,603 1,790 Oshawa tore eae kas ee a ron 
LORE eer eee chee ned Oe ee te 2,298 2,384 Ottawamens creer eee reece cat ee 
WGHOGLE tec Chi 8 cs aa bak sc bok os 2,624 3,020 Owen Sound...............0eseeees 141 296 
ROME OE er aerate See cs es 2,766 2,737 Parry Sound.........+...ssseeseees 1,085 1,103 
aC HUGOL ee Seems Cee ee tes ots oe 433 567 Pembroke secre cic ce ones an ee 
HAC-MEGANtIGs vets sce dace fae. oe nek 1,056 1,068 Perth ence eriae oe a eae oe aie ahake 
La Malbaie.e ce aeces cases nes sss 1,757 1,904 Peterborough... os cisisiesisss ssictecse ss a ae 
904 824 PICTON wee ere rencloeie tale seine aa S aa 
arod ae "445 "435 
ie 476 392 541 
084 811 310 409 
1,480 2,662 2,840 
1,769 ’ 489 519 
Mont 1 183 1 702 SAI TA eet teiecsterneicleniiaeie nee nee 1,582 1,907 
eres tee IS aoctyi dy orl, eulé Gite. Marie... 2,150 | 2,188 
iNew: Richmond= 00,000.02. 6... 1,046 2,053 SISO srl 1 siete apiary tise san eee sites aaa ti 
IP OLteAltredaee sae ee yee 1,021 1,022 DIMUG MSHA Ge se oa veneer rerio oe on 
QuebeCH eer cee tel tolloice one 10, 202 12,282 Sitratlondiensn. steers clocie cio terrane 349 568 
MOUS Kin eee a 3,136 3,145 SrunceonhallSen-erryeeee nae aceereater ae 
iviére-du-Loup........ 3, 552 BOG) Me PNUD ste nie aye ons ntoeee ceee 2,672 
Rivilere-dilsWoupssececee« 0-6 sees - ; ; ’ 264 264 
(Roberval eee aoe ees dai koe. 1,783 1,798 MUSOU SUT aris osc we aa er ares see areola ws 1.364 1.595 
SLC 3 ees ee a 3,462 3,704 EPR TANYAIUS sasha ek ae eee eee : 
OU Valery tem oa eine cone fave ional evs tei ; 580 Git Oe ea ee 34.554 34) 494 
Ste. Agathe des Monts 655 as Ny aa dep se alee, bak ahs beh 550 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 719 a on Sate Psd Li. topic Wicd Ene eee tee seh Hee 
Stes -bnGrese ree eee cone eek 1,657 1,691 Walkerton aceasta. isrtrsccieee were en 374 977 
PRE YVACINGHO. © pe eile eds oi case cos 1,539 1,284 Wallaceburg .< cca. 0s eea reece omnes 1.540 1.543 
SCA ene me aie Tr 1,667 1,683 Wellain clit eso 3 seats eters eietteteacoetete rt a8 - ve 
WIRUAPS ta Here tite IWestonte cictiacctce eee ; ; 
St. Jér6me Sfaleiprelareldieis: sie\e.e 6 siels ie sisisie sé 1,166 1,413 : Sern 4.795 
Bante last Oren bee 1,508 1,505 Wand SOP Sn ee: comenrlte eee eee te oa 
SSE TEE ee 3,954 8 OSbi ll» | Woodstock merase ..sc cee eee 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 31, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 















































Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
May 31, | May 29, May 31, | May 29, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 

PT a rn COD a Mercier eosars terereronsne Orel: 18,379 24,292 || British Columbia................... 49,088 51,644 

Braid Ona seers Sen ac me ernee eer 1,079 1,636 @imil iwc eas eciticieienicrsenrac 873 1,259 

ap bin seer eres ob ease tone Levert eats 768 1,204 GUTTMAN AR. <ioecoxcvcntactevetehs fortusatvortee 532 642 

ED TE TAU Bs] CMe oee 3": Bxenokedexcpeicsoveledetovcsstoee 157 166 @ranbrooksasce oe ce oriee tives ieainte 683 766 

ortagcelareraible serdeeeciemeerice 795 863 Mawson! reek 5. 5 </yapelecstcnenoscrorevensn- 1,281 1,439 

A TeUP AS CARE, Mes seein ler eeiors 322 478 LUT CATE Metin c epssckoctbebakcvanertaavalsnekays 412 353 

IWIN OOS bles. or ares ceccaihjeveve conerncees wanes 15, 258 19,945 HC arTm OO DSO RE = ionic Proreie  ots coeayerne toxetale 1,514 1,790 

Kelowna teases tra errriet rice oie 1,683 1,385 

Saskatchewan.................-.0-- 10,665 11,318 IETS ONG BiG ye Nae. «lore chegeastene cleteystouaie neat 499 821 

ELS UG Valli Ter rote Wiel heve case es lanes ovoueke 118 159 IN oT TTT PONE soos cce concreteness baitclouede voices 547 702 

Hlovduninsterenat ee tineiie eee 125 164 IN CL SOI Fo Mens ous ccass hpctevorereve rs teerenetiaucteas an! 869 

IM OOSel Alwar inal sbitcetincle cccisiiomevens 804 739 INGw: Westminster ss cccewicrstetier-uincrs 6, 434 6,904 

IN Orth B &bolelOrd .tecr mnie ocuarcioneens 788 686 1 AKOTS CY ne RROORLA eo oon on OMe Baar C 1,787 1,458 

P-rINCe AOE Lis Hence brren leet ena cone 1.27% 1,566 IPOrttAl bernie co. boner Creeper 446 462 

ERCP EN SAM srs cc, fokenendtonens ve wnewecosecavoneve 3,105 3,490 IPrinGe GeOnee fas. serase testa ersevet 2,020 2,561 

DAK A TOON ccc. tercvascueenone rsvadereisaecns 2,765 7 Fail PFN CE EV UPELt: viccctreaer ietevaheheneketstenevers 127i 1,493 

SwiltiCuckente- ts. pera ieee cieeciice 434 318 Qucsne lei. ca «cbc ert erieltvavers 1,069 1,187 

VG yO UT Ober ss ates: hyerateasterssatereueuestceeters 154 116 STU S oes 8 Seen ores Bic aerrre ey ore 696 639 

ROL kK TON ee Rees. <feyctiiesscrersseo spake eos 1,095 ioe [Vall COU WV ED bo a.c:s bxansvocusne eicenss-deveuenaas 21,843 22,062 

WG aslo as. tO Oe eee Ge Coe 1,671 1,241 

Alberta. cero 6 J rcetiioiecteceene 22,883 27,849 Wi CCOLlIateetee nti een 2,767 3,208 

LES a Ur OTe ees tos Hens (ones dcxcuevowonsietene 567 WihtitehOrseses.2 bocmite eeu ecee 343 403 
Cal cary es Peet EG oben che ase: 6,698 8,309 
ND) rua eWetacerne ttcectncet texerstcre recite 305 395 

LE Tia OM COM Ae levee eucasrsdavehakevoreveuevenchevens 10, 299 TSVL06 ih CANA DA SOW Fc  hiccusnnnerecsiorecusnceitye 401,339 | 445,777 
AR fe | GA BRAS BON eee See pee: 278 304 

HEAT GC WEDR IL IC. « .acereronelavercrekeneksaasore A257 1,346 = 

Lethbridge 2 PEE “aah Fo EEE 5 1,703 1,751 Males COT CRMC aCE COR NCCE Oe Ce CCRC) CY 277,216 319,268 
IMedicinepela ts ccrntstrerniedithchosiesesrora: 727 776 

PRG Gig Cera Mere. a cc leterecvateners ccs Groneve sens els 1,295 HOT AL OSM Ate iehc toil ove Fe tarerepeernotecsolerorsventie 124,123 126, 509 

() Preliminary. 


(2)Includes 101 registrations reported by the iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 592, June issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 























End of: Total Employed | Claimants 

Me OT aia ae MG cy A oe ee a 3 a oe 4,513,000 3,974,000 539, 000 
Be OUOLUREM ER cc en eas ENE los he ee 4,499, 000 3,939,800 | 559, 200 
OEY Aah Rea tiae Bile ha eae ON cr nae nie: Rael 4,487,000 3,939,200 | 547, 800 

| 

LP ee PE IOCOIUSOM aul CRON. occa wh aM En os ens naaciw Oo candeottns 4,475,000 | 3,996,800 | 478, 200 
UO VOMLSCES Rr oe a ls ARs sh. thn acces Mago ed: ee, 4,369, 000 4,094,500 | 274, 500 
Creer ee ern, Ie ee 4,298, 000 4,083,500 | 214,500 
PPS Mer me Wess be Ves ed, eee beck. Soke. 4d MeL. 4,304, 000 4,130,400 | 173, 600 
ANITO ESS ok RY ANS Se a Oe 4 ey A ee ey Oe Se 4,330,000 4,148,000 | 182,000 
ILA Sy 1, NN Se 6 Se 2 ne i On ee se foe 4,271,000 | 4,065,700 | 205,300 
TTS Spacsehcnct Biche LO REE Eee A en ee a a 4,241,000 4,039,100 | 201, 900 
May ma apes Peeatene totals eens bohe fei 5a) cis eae oak ois Mem ke. Soh See EE, 4,173,000 3,922,900 | 250, 100 
Val eS ee Ry Oo eee ee | Se tr | | 4,280,000 | 3,782,300 497,700 
ART 3S pee ee a i en a 4,348,000 | 3,750, 700 | 597, 300 








TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL 1965 


Sourcs: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unem ployment Insurance Act, DBS 























Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 

Local Offices Pending at End of Month 

erence Total | Entitled | Not. | 
Total* | Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 

oft Benefit | to Benefit 

iINewtoundland seamen tees 46 ce. 4,973 4,337 637 Seed 4,566 771 1,720 
erince Wdwards island sysess0... ass ee 963 817 146 1,075 980 95 OH 
INOW EMSTROIIIE,. ss atee Se oe OA Als a a eae 6,917 5,107 1,810 7,703 6, 655 1,048 1,552 
New Brunswick.............-+-0+-0-.. 8; 638 6, 489 2/149 8,819 7,731 1,088 | 2/336 
Ajit) OS O: Share Racnenele oe Ge eee ee 51,028 36,785 14, 243 57, 868 48,321 9,547 | 16,450 
WONCATION TR ene cee eee aie 42,295 31,087 11, 208 47,192 37,149 10, 043 12,851 
Mani iOb ae mcs ae 5 eeeteerss. 6 oxctaeave 6,539 5,146 1,393 6,941 5,778 1,163 | ete 
saskatchewan. . een. emaras se «28.3 4,268 3,491 777 4,445 oes 732 | 1,299 
Albertaepeereeremc titer ct ee 9, 252 7,094 2,158 9,586 7,601 1,985 3,350 

British Columbia (including Yukon 
INGOT es aniant aes Dera eee tomne 15, 962 10,979 4,983 15, 645 12, 204 3,441 0,002 
Total, Canada, April 1965............ 150, 836 Db sip 39, 504 164, 611 134, 698 29,913 47,139 
Total, Canada, March 1965.......... 183, 166 135, 353 47,813 180, 583 149,015 31,568 60, 914 
Total, Canada, April 1964............ 175, 430 127, 282 48,148 197, 150 164, 891 32,259 43, 627 























*In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,751. 


{In addition, 36,390 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,249 were special requests not granted and 1,982 appeals 
by claimants. There were 8,710 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
APRIL 30, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Aes me Tae: Bie 
claimants or are pri 

1-4 5-13 14-26 | more* | 31, 1965 | 30, 1964 

CAIN ATDAR. 0c steilee seek ee eee 462,929 | 130,773 | 150,286 | 146,322 35,548 | 538,978 | 497,745 
Maer eee cae at, Mena ee 345, 050 101, 283 114,302 109,989 19, 567 413,131 380, 643 
Hemial@W sre ces oer ee eee 117, 879 29,490 35, 984 36,424 15,981 125, 847 117,102 
Newioundlandyhoa.c:c sen cn oe cordon nceetoce 24, 208 5,001 7,878 10,393 936 31, 825 27,229 
Maleicese iiss bc, cha Sate le oc srecclon Se 22,414 4,607 7,397 9,941 469 29,952 25,120 
Memale, aoc heceet cee oe os. 5 Ae ie 1,794 394 481 452 467 1,873 2,109 
Prince Hdward Island jsc-ceeesdee eens oe 4,573 577 980 2,848 168 6,402 4,624 
Malee crane ica ae ae ns etc Seo Rs 3,713 460 799 2,350 104 5,228 3, 863 
Memale ws, 2c > Opac Kaos des oa cake <A Se 860 117 181 498 64 1,179 761 
Nowa Scotia 52% <2. Shc. tic conic cae See 27,180 5, 802 8,529 11,053 1,796 33, 606 32,109: 
Maller. y ijcicmisasctSte NN cPlsis(s shale Ee 22,368 4,951 6, 782 9,418 1,217 28,048 27,105 
Wemiale yt 1 eee. ete sfols doc cte s RRR Ee 4,812 851 1,747 1,635 579 5,558 5,004 
News Brunswicls(... sac aie Sits cies de e Wee Bs 29,916 6,583 9,061 12,552 1,720 34, 143 32,197 
Male iat ices eels ences eee ee 25,013 5, 804 7,803 10,482 924 28,337 27,073 
Memmale, iis aisle sidtstes etn Oo couched 4,903 779 1,258 2,070 796 5, 806 5,124 
Quebeessrseserie soe 0 SSNS EE See 154,516 44,517 57, 460 41,719 10,820 | 178,791 | 158,861 
Mala eee. rete Roe ie an ven eae 123,541 36,305 48,325 32, 822 6,089 146,304 126, 956: 
Hemalemiye ee ook see a ene eee 30,975 8,212 9,135 8,897 4,731 32,487 31,905 
Ontariown cen ee an ee er eee 119,340 36,729 35,335 34,955 12,321 | 134,385 | 129,831 
Male Pe emereee sco oe cocci Mee ae 74,783 24, 609 21,956 21,533 6,685 88,012 87,131 
Hemaleweenn ane the econ eee 44,557 12,120 13,379 13, 422 5, 636 46,373 42,700: 
Manitopaserets xan ces oeiaes cle talc cine eae 21,649 5,060 7,095 8,039 1,455 26,512 23,930 
Males, cnatcgie ates ephcais. ccs Sct eee. ok 15, 872 3,783 5,011 6,275 803 20,516 18, 226: 
HeMalemnn tee een cae He COLE 1,277 2,084 1, 764 652 5,996 5,307 
Saskatchewan ace acorn santana een 14, 939 3,368 4,270 6, 212 1,089 18,779 14,178. 
Male eee seer Senecio Ra 11,334 2,725 3, 165 4,904 540 14, 662 10, 884 
Hemiale symp orn te ee eee eee 3,605 643 1,105 1,308 549 4,117 3,294 

A lbertalcs seta. seo ae ee ee 25,098 8, 668 7,212 inoue 1,896 27,185 29, 502 
Mia lenosremctre toe et oe ee 18, 895 7,213 5,398 6,277 1,007 20,495 23,428 
Mem ales pee ects ee hoe eee ee 6,203 1,455 1,814 2,045 889 6,690 6,074 
BritishiColumbiawerce. crete tee ee 41,510 14, 468 12,466 11,229 3,347 47,350 45,681 
(Malet 2h ekee amt, Ws nilecoctice etree Pathe sare 10, 826 7,666 6, 896 1,729 31,582 30, 857 
Hemale vere wees cree ee eee 14,393 3, 642 4,800 4,333 1,618 15, 768 14, 824 


Ee tc Se Ca read ee, are Se a a ED a el Spe Ee 
* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVIN CE, APRIL 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





mold empunh of 
A eeks enefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
Newloutdlandiss batuson. te eninonare Ladens aoe Re ees BOs Bees are ine 95,370 2,421, 764 
Prince Wdward Islands 6. 3)... 0260-% 000000 athlete dese es eRe de ak Sarah, eens ban 18,393 421, 662 
IN OVE SCOP Gc ois ain cancra es eterd cls crara’s clei wie mica eae ee re ee Ge ae ote nn Sen 89,966 2,034, 905 
Ne we runswicls: : 2c ccle, cats ve loos we Oe eee ee Le ee ee 97,232 2,291,334 
CG OG ratatcs 5 wie rots. miace See iaen ele b's atale 6) Kip echelons STS os We ee ae Oe eh oe 603, 923 15,422,415 
CONERT EO ison vceistare cn Raid seta aisle Thien woe Seth ce oe ee ee as 462, 693 11,317,108 
MATEO, we Fs Sinteu ers cas lees SER eee 1 ng Le nN ears ae 82,145 2,058,021 
Masicatehowan ... guwwcctene eas oslealiatonns een oe nee ee oe ee wen ee ene 62,144 1,541,441 
Per ta ss sie Sac « cians avn wee Mea ners da agi oc oe ee Ie Erte ee ee 88,781 2,248,786 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)... ....0¢ccs-s4nc0s0cedeces coeecses joea 140, 559 3,551,428 
Total, Canada; April 065.9..00.0. cose eee ae oe caer oe ee 1,741, 206 43,308, 864 
Total, Canada, "Maroh 19654... .o2./2 76 ae re ane ae ee 2,235,905 55,589, 404 
Total,Canada, April 1064... ois ove Send eee Cen ee ee 2,182,051 52,582,772 


*“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-i—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TaN ia hain im,,,o-;-:_~»,,s<,,,,. 





anti Health Recre- Deke ent 

Total | Food | Housing | Clothing} Ttans- | _ and ation and 
portation | Personal and Alcohnl 

Care Reading pone 

1960—Vearit et ftir. .s eee 129.0 122.2 182.57 110.9 140.3 154.5 144,3 115.8 
196I==eartere cic ore ance ee. 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1UG2=— Viale cca em. 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963— Vea reeer ere ate ae ttc cos 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
19 GAY CS ARERR cs oud x nwo ttn cc REE 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167. 8* 151.8 120.2 
NO Ga UN OME ernie .ccce coca dee Bd bere 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
Uy perenne oscar colo: 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 
PAUSUIS bate rrr eet ee = cc 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
Septemibermetwse . eee, 135.6 13277 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
WCtObere cee tore nt ee eee 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.0* pay bet 121.4 
INovemberes tere eaten ese 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 170.7* 152.3 121.6 

IDO Cem Dermat mes deere. 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 173,.2* 153.5 121.6 

1965 —Januaryaeuaeees eae e ek. 136.9 132.5 139.8 1952 146.3 173.3* 154.0 121.6 
eEDTUATY sere Meets leniicce ee 137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 iseo* 153.4 121.8 
Marche anne tons cette eee, 137.3 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 173,5* 153.4 121.9 
Jor ee orcas ici Oe oe ee tet 137.7 133.4 140.3 121.2 145.9 175.0* 153.5 121.9 
Mia vi atest. cote ee 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 122.5 
UNO Levan Meee Meee ee scr 139.0 137.6 140.6 iit 147.0 175.4 155.0 122.5 


Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


.*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from 
revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1965 


(1949=100) 
——————S=$0$M$M9aaa9S9S9B>asSBaSa9aBS 


All-Items Health | Recrea- 











: ; Trans- aa an Tobacco 
he May Feat May Food | Housing | Clothing porta- personal cand and 
1964 | 1965 | 1965 tion |" ‘care | reading | #!cohol 
St. John’s, Nfld.@..... 121.0 12257, 122.8 119.1 116.3 116.7 12152 165.4 149.6 115.9 
PI aifax. ees bet) 131.8 133.5 133.9 129.8 134.3 Toles 138.8 169.6 171.9 125.9 
DAIL LO nee rae ee ae 134.4 136.1 136.4 134.0 134.0 129.0 145.3 191.9 156.5 125.7 
Montres lay nese 134.3 136.8 137.4 139.2 136.0 113.1 166.8 183.0 157.1 127.1 
OMaWwarsds come coe. 135.5 137.3 137.7 135.4 137.4 125.1 158.7 182.5 150.9 126.7 
Mloronto ere oars | 136,4 138.9 139.4 132.8 141.7 127.8 144.8 ast 192.8 123.9 
Winnipeg aie ae ko 132.1 134.8 135.2 134.2 130.1 126.7 138.3 188.8 143.1 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.3 131.1 131.9 132.1 128.8 133.5 137.2 150.5 149.9 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127.8 128.9 129.7 126.4 127.5 129.4 132.4 173.7 145.4 120.6 
Vanhcouyer...c,.. 0st .. to2er, 134.5 134.5 133.2 134.8 124.1 147.3 157.0 150.7 123.3 
Se ee ee 
N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 590, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 








Strikes and 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





sogr ants Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning : 
| During Month yee ae Ak Bhp as Per Cent of 
or Year pace vom Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
1960 Secs Pepe oie. ee. toe ae ORE 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.19 
U9 Gleeeec oe ep OR i) he Wind edolafeatanee Eds 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
TOGQ¢ar... Pace merceit erate titeete ecto. eee: ee eee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
LO Gamat Ror eeree Che Dorch ttaeas teat mca ce 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
1G Gee Ree rae RI eres eee eee eee gis 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
71 GGA a Veen rs. Rice tte: mite etre ner nies 15 35 7,488 63, 700 0.06 
UNC. oer ee ee cto ee 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
JULY. Serie ce tern te mae 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
(AUIZUSU- Pee Ree eR ote eee Oe 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
SeptemMbelicc secre cemee deece reanetes 26 63 9,039 104, 010 0.09 
OC) Gtobereae es Caaeee oo es bade eee 30 60 10,593 101, 580 0.09 
INOVENIDCEs cstit eso ees eee mere 25 57 15,080 105,590 0.09 
TDecembenv..thunaeaeises te mci acen 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
“ae Kaitce Up hahb Een. Gem Aooy Gee hoo MOR eee Ober an oT 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
ebruacyse ne. etic «<ichee eee omen 24 50 29,596 294, 100 0.27 
MEG TITAS Sora do raph Perel wo ssauctedarie tenon ONE 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 
PGTig laa acre SA RR IE aS eo oS AA 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 
A SS ae Rr RE Or A Sr oo 28 56 17,018 155,490 0.14 


*Preliminary. 





TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1965, BY INDUSTRY 











(Preliminary ) 
Strikes 
ee Workers Man- 
Industry a ee Involved Days 
OnESER VS Merrett its torch ore ll Steer eet Pore nhc eetsl Peete 
IMIMGS eo Bere ne bemoens 4 1,544 8,710 
Manutacturing.n.. 09, sacse | 32 12,962 125,360 
Constructions. en ae 6 1,368 , 920 
Transpn. & utilities....... 2 790 11,480 
Tad Cte wee eer bears 8 193 1,730 
THUS N T CO AB cos rerepee ek cto tone tonee ol cristae ae aT Eis Lee Voacaeeoaticl Pk epee 
Service. (esa he. chase | 4 161 1,290 
EAU MNS TAs HaabhontsinachMioV ne ER swe see ale akeoteh Selseeone ewes 
PAU MIMO USUEIES te. cet eie 56 17,018 155,490 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MAY 1965, BY JURISDICTION 





(Preliminary ) 
Strikes 
outa Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Pein &: Tuvolved Dace 
Newfoundland ect ct corel ceeeetictee tre lee eee | ee 
Prince La warcelsland sae leeemr cate aimee cami lamer aarti 
INOVanS COLA. ee meaaacnee 1 1, 200 7,200 
New Brunswick........... 1 65 780 
Quebec. saya stro eae tae 10 4,632 72,440 
OntariOuw ante choo ae oe. 29 8,789 62,730 
Manitobeawen cts or aac 2 733 1,450 
Das katchGw alive s ae. meeaeteelt hears ccaete (a cccokt ale eaeral ioe cha aera 
ALD entaa amu ts hao noeeone 1 35 450 
British Columbianssas oa: ikl 1,044 3,010 
Rederalh, acon oteceaete «> 1 520 7,430 
All jurisdictions....... 56 17,018 155,490 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
MAY 1965 


Preliminary 


Industry 
Employer 
Location 
MINES 
Metal 


Quebec Iron & Titanium, 
Havre Saint-Pierre, Que. 


Dominion Coal No. 26 
Colliery, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Rubber 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Clothing 


Fur Manufacturers’ Guild, 


Montreal, Que. 


Associated Fur 
Industries, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wood 
B.C. Forest Products, 
Victoria, B.C 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metal 

Anaconda American 
Brass, 

New Toronto, Ont. 


Manitoba Rolling Mill, 
Selkirk, Man. 


Machinery 
International Harvester, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Canadair, 
Montreal, Que. 


Long Manufacturing, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Federal Wire and Cable, 
Guelph, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Sarnia Contractors’ 
Association, 

Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSpN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ 


Association 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Power, Gas and Water 
Quebec Hydro, 
Various locations, Que, 









































Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

Union Workers = 

Involved - Meri: Termi- 

EWVa Wis nation 

mulated Date 
Steelworkers Loc. 4466 190 | 1,330 | 1,330 | May 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 19 
Mineworkers Loc. 4529 1,200 | 7,200 | 7,200 | May 17 
(Ind.) May 25 
Brewery Workers Loe. 61 430 | 7,310) 7,310] May 6 
CUE E AIO) ee lee ot fee 9 oe) amen or 
Rubber Workers Loc. 113 1,275 | 2,550] 2,550] May 6 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 10 
Butcher Workmen 731 370 370 | May 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 27 
Butcher Workmen 780 780 780 | May 27 
Loc. 82 May 28 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers Loc. 1-118 851 1,700 1,700 | May 9 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 12 
Typographical Union 769 | 16,080 | 87,240 | July 9 
OCG eet RT Re Hee Ce hire)! “ae ead 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers Loc. 399 1,100 | 22,000 | 32,200 | Apr. 20 
QU ClOsCLE) So) ae ar Wy Sy Ne 6 ees ais 
Steelworkers Loc. 5442 700 1,400 1,400 | May 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 12 
Steelworkers Loc. 2868 2,100 700 700 | May 14 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 17 
Machinists Loc. 712 3,200 | 12,800 |118,400 | Apr. 12 
CAE CLO CLC) te. aes) ae od aad 
Auto Workers Loc. 1256 301 1,200 | 1,200 | May 19 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 26 
Steelworkers Loe. 3021 273 1,230 || 15230) May 17 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 25 
Plumbers Loe. 663 1,200 | 6,000} 6,000 | May 21 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 31 
Longshoremen’s 520 | 7,430 | 80,380 | Oct. 26 
Protective Union (Ind.) May 21 
Engineers’ Syndicate 270 | 4,050 | 4,050 | May 10 


(CNTU) 


ae eee oee 





Major Issues 


Result 





New policy in security de- 
partment ~ Acceptance of 
new policy when amended. 


Removal of extra man for 
duration of poor roof con- 
ditions~ Return of workers 
pending negotiations. 


Wages, statutory holidays, 
vacations, medical services 


~ 


Wages, hours, increased pen- 
sions and group insurance 
benefits~ Return of workers 
when settlement reached. 


Wages, contracting out~Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, hours ~ Return of 
workers. 


Withdrawal of first aid at- 
tendant on midnight shift~ 
Return of workers pending 
referral to the grievance com- 
mittee. 


Working conditions as affect- 
ed by computers, job secu- 
rity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages, vacations, statutory 
holidays~ 


Interpretation of incentive 
clause in existing agreement 
~ Return of workers. 


Dissatisfied with delay in 
contract negotiations~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, union security, short- 
term contract~ 


Piece-work rates in new con- 
tract~ Return of workers 
negotiating committee to 
meet to discuss problem. 


Wages ~ Wage increases 
amounting to 25¢ over a 3-yr. 
period. 


Wages, term of contract~15¢ 
an hr. increase immediately, 
25¢ May 1, 1966, 20¢ May 1, 
1967, 3-yr. contract; in- 
creased vacation pay. 


Union refusal to accept terms 
of Industrial Enquiry Com- 
mission~4¢ an hr. increase, 
improved overtime rates in 
a 3-year agreement. 


Classes of engineers to be 
included in bargaining unit~ 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
OCCUPATION DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1965 


(Preliminary) 
S S a 
| i) 
Pim ar ae a 3 
© a AS 3 s S 
Occupation 5 > ee 2 8 7 = = s = 
aol Eo ye tee jos | 8 | tee 811 28 pois 5 
8 = S| 3 VF Q a i=} a a} = Cael oO 
Eo RSs (ge) EA eae me ii os eas 5 
&p (o) 2 Fass} s e) HH A Hel ) 30 ° o 
< cy ca = = oO H a co wm | Act fH Ay 
Managerial). .cmcchmcrriarcetrcte | dcieres eee elt ee 1 3 2 BB | eee aes | eetarcraye licreceiaeys 1 8 3.0 
Professionaliand,.Lechnicaln|icn.csclsceie laces 2 IVI are Aah aerayevers,| tic ese ere ae eenee 5 8) 3.4 
OVOT TCA L ys cts ce keke reandete isco Meronspel| si resestcoll cco leeonoreil tetas em lliccateae ete lepers eee lanes ieee ALE | eateeecre| etevectiet ita neuerers 1 Be 0.7 
Saless 255 Bia eects Sete iste hs, Sackersrall oc eee ls eee eedllcueeoeees PII sill aes Bae 4 Oe eS |e asers 7 2.6 
Service and Tecreatlon.ts re wiles ces ccealls ote aseyelllcuateye cal ete reteretl cleieieye a tere Sh |e are il 4 16 24 9.0 
Transport and communication]...... 6 ef 2 3 1 7A Uh Nese leprae trp ota 1 | fearon 40 14.9 
Farmers and farm workers... CE a aor era tol Ieee’ Geretinerrd ease acl Rahul loanmdallacacadl eo aaneelioenutr: 4 155 
Loggers and related workers..|...... WY a A ell iereteses|learpineye Gecaty oo lexecccc oil lee tceecates bai Al Rea eet hl feaaety ee 17 6.3 
Fishermen, trappers and hun- 
USN S RirpreArca eh ae sesame ee Mel (ee eh a PR cal [arta 4 bee Gay ENE eaSPEl kaso iaeievewcv i 2.6 
Miners, quarrymen and re- 
HATECTWONKELS ee re ee tec meme a cle eal ieteeete be 43 Pe) ees 8c fete re" ence See (eee acti enema In| eA Oe 45 16.8 
Craftsmen, production process 
and related workers........]...... Ab eds Je 13 32 24 15 alllataversalllccatesers 1 90 33.6 
Labourers and unskilled work- 
ers (not agricultural, fish- 
hove Keyexegbayedy (Che saswioylts)) nng olinocnodlmaoocolleoomocilace anc 4 6 2 OAS hs brome Lian eter 15 5.6 
Lotal eee 4 25 14 61 47 os) 43 9 2 6 24 268*; 100.0 


Per Cent of Total] 1.5] 9.3 | 5.2 | 22.8] 17.5 | 12.3 | 16.1] 8.4] 0.7] 2:2] 9.0] 100.0 


“Includes trapping and hunting. ®)Includes quarrying and oil wells. 3) Includes storage, communication, electric 
power, gas and water utilities. ()Includes insurance and real estate. (5)Includes community, business and personal 
service. (6)Includes defence. 


*Of this total, 202 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 66 were obtained from the other sources. The number of fatalities that 
occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND TYPE 
OF ACCIDENT, DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1965* 











(Preliminary) 
to 8 8 
© alee Ss 3 
q =p [cep Ih fs = 
‘ S| foriy, Sul ae 7 
Type of Accident 3 8 bo bo = e i eee g g oF ile 
Bele e1 8/2) 21 Bled] E18 S 
BH GO| mete AO Osa grey Oley [meet ol | ay clued ool EO 
S/H I/eBl/al/eSelOlR |B &/] a lad] & 
Striking against or stepping on objects 
Struck by: 
(a) *soolssimachineryscranes, Gbesr. face. oe eet etek enon tee Lopes 2 1 Ps Alea ts leccellocoolee eel omen 4 
(b) moving vehicles ce ic. lec crys. lc cre te se care | ee | eee | ea | core 2 Ae aeons 1) 6 
(ce), Otherobjeets: hws Gkei oe eee ee ee eee ee ee eee Alle Mersey] ins: tel fe aca Ye Pe tsdel We Yel Tae elie Oe 1 72 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc.............. QOS sees | A eG” | FO eda] | ee eee ee 20 
Collisions; derailments; wrecks; etc.)2.\.c6.).<2 14.eee a. eouae oo lceeloees 1 1] 4) 4/17] 4 Lsa22 54 
Falls and slips: 
ie OMIsAIMNIG: Levelste LEG aac cvs cler Peele ee oct Rete eee weiss ceecet | ene | reer eine Os | Ser ate | eed lea 1 il 5 
b)atordifferentJevelsnirs. ar ee eee kee cemeteries 1 Dis) 8] OM eae eae | alan |i 4] 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions...........|....|....|..-- Chil tf Lo eae eee 1 20 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial diseases...|....|.... Pim em) feet 7) ess WP I IE Slo, 6 Sees |e ca 25 
HULOOEEIC CUIPENE fc. sid we oH eos os aie oe re ee a ee ee lee 1 OUR eA 33 Pel beda) egied a esees | lence 7 
OV er-OxOF GION cog orci aioe eS as oissiod Se ee oo eal ll ee eee ee 1 1| 4 oe dl eee "h 
Miscellaneons-wCclGents. ait. s tar de eee tee ete ch eee 1D Ree lone be okt aaa Hhealhe ak Pak 3: 7 
EL GUAL ia. co eeen tele scke ts Ais ose re eee 4} 25 | 14] 61} 47] 33 | 48] 9] 2] 61 24 268 


*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Winter Works Programs Continuing 


Minister announces that Winter Works Incentive Program and 
Winter House-Building Incentive Program will be continued 
during winter of 1965-66 to avoid seasonal employment drop 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program and the Winter House-Building In- 
centive Program will both be continued dur- 
ing the coming winter, the Minister of La- 
bour announced last month. 


The Minister stated that he had sent tele- 
grams to the provincial Premiers informing 
them of the Government’s decision to con- 
tinue the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program so that municipalities may plan 
projects for next winter well in advance. 


Under this program the federal Govern- 
ment contributes 50 per cent of the direct 
payroll costs of municipal public works proj- 
ects carried out during the winter. In certain 
designated areas, the federal Government’s 
contribution is 60 per cent of direct payroll 
costs. 


The Minister said that the Municipal Win- 
ter Works Incentive Program of last winter 
had provided more employment than the pro- 
grams of any previous year. 


An estimated eight million man-days of 
work were provided for 166,674 men hired 
during the Program. This was an increase in 
the man-days of 15 per cent over the pre- 
vious winter. 


The estimated direct payroll cost of proj- 
ects approved under last winter’s Program 
was $114 million, of which the estimated 
federal contribution is $61 million. 

A total of 2,581 municipalities carried out 
projects under the program. There were 6,445 
applications received, with 6,318 being ac- 
cepted: 

Quebec had the greatest number of proj- 
ects, with 2,475 applications being accepted 
that produced 4,917,350 man-days of work 
for 105,002 men. 

Ontario came next with 1,125 accepted 
applications that produced 1,124,562 man- 
days of work for 17,857 men. 

Although Alberta had only 650 applica- 
tions accepted as against 914 for Saskatche- 
wan, the projects produced 433,936 man-days 
of work, compared with 378,956 for Sas- 
katchewan. 

The number of men hired in Alberta for 
the work was 10,334, compared with 13,892 
in Saskatchewan. The estimated cost of the 
Alberta projects was $22,040,000 and of the 
Saskatchewan projects, $15,384,000. 

In commenting on the Winter House- 
Building Incentive Program, the Minister said 
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that 33,500 units had qualified for the fed- 
eral incentive of $500, which is paid to the 
first purchaser of a winter-built house. This 
is an increase of 5,500 dwelling units from 
the previous winter. 


Under last winter’s program, 33,913 appli- 
cations were received for 39,862 units. Of 
these, 299 were cancelled, 707 rejected on 
first inspection, and 5,328 rejected on final 
inspection because they did not meet the con- 
ditions of the Program. 


A total of 28,455 applications was ap- 
proved, covering 33,528 units valued at 
$443,650,551. 


Single-dwelling units headed the list of the 
various types of construction. They numbered 
24,570; with duplex units next at 3,131; tri- 
plex units, 320; and quadruplex units at 434. 


Of the total construction, 19,840 units were 
built for sale; 7,643 for occupancy; and 972 
for rental purposes. Financing of 18,485 units 
was through the National Housing Act, while 
9,970 were financed by other means. 

The largest number of applications came 
from Quebec, with Ontario in second place. 
There were 11,464 applications from Quebec 
for 15,098 units, while 10,233 applications 
were received from Ontario for 11,532 units. 

In Quebec, 139 cancellations were received, 
261 were rejected at first inspection and 
1,329 units on final inspection, and 13,369 
units were approved on final inspection. 

Unit cancellations in Ontario numbered 73. 
In addition, 183 were rejected at first inspec- 
tion and 1,634 rejected on final inspection, 
and 9,642 were approved on final inspection. 

Both of these Programs, the Minister said, 
had been effective in stabilizing employment 
in the construction industry over the year by 
shifting much construction from the summer 
to the winter months. 

It is, he added, all the more important that 
projects be shifted to the winter wherever this 
can be done, in view of the strong demand 
for construction workers in many areas 
across Canada in the summer. 

The next program will be in effect from 
November 15, 1965 to April 15, 1966. 

The conditions of eligibility for the winter 
house-building incentive were given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for October 1963, page 862. 

The number of jobs created by new con- 
struction expenditures in the U.S. is noted in 
the LaBouR GAZETTE for May, p. 397. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Unemployment of young people after leaving school object of 
concern to Ontario Commission on Unemployment. Difficulties 
experienced by older men seeking employment also dealt with 


The unemployment of young people in the 
period immediately after leaving school was 
the object of concern in an interim report of 
the Ontario Commission on Unemployment, 
published in the LABouR GAZETTE of August 
1915. The Commission also dealt with the 
difficulties experienced by older men seeking 
employment. 

The most effective method recommended 
by the Commission for dealing with general 
unemployment was establishment of a “pro- 
vincial system of employment offices.” It said 
that “ultimately, perhaps,” such a system 
might develop into “a federal system cover- 
ing the whole country, exercising an intelli- 
gent judgment upon problems of immigra- 
tion, and wisely assisting to distribute labour 
as changing industrial conditions demand. 
Moreover, wisely officered, such an organiza- 
tion might gradually take on new duties and 
obligations and become an invaluable social, 
benevolent and educational influence in every 
community.” 

The report advised that provincial employ- 
ment offices be set up first in seven specified 
urban centres and later in other important 
industrial centres. 

The Commission considered also the ques- 
tion of unemployment insurance. It said that 
its inquiries had led to the conclusion that 
“the extent of industrial unemployment (in 
Ontario) during 1914 equalled the full work- 
ing time of at least 20,000 persons.” This 
number was not continuously out of work, 
the report explained, but “it would appear 
that the average period of unemployment 
(1914) for not less than 70,000 industrial 
operatives was about 15 weeks. 

“Working men engaged in strictly season{al] 
employment are not included in these figures. 
The number of these is not available, but is 
known to be large. Their period of unem- 
ployment in 1914 is indicated by returns 
from the building trades, secured by the On- 
tario Bureau of Labour, in which the average 
number of ‘days idle’ is estimated at 83. 
While in these trades a considerable period 
of idleness is, to some extent, provided for 
in the rate of wages, this is not generally the 
case in the manufacturing occupations in the 
province.” 

To meet these conditions, the Commission 
said that some form of unemployment insur- 
ance was desirable. It had considered the 
method of compulsory government insurance 
that was in effect in Great Britain; but it said 
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that such a system would not be possible in 
Ontario for some years because “there are 
no reliable statistics upon which to calculate 
the risks of unemployment.” In England, such 
statistics had been furnished by labour unions 
from records going back for 60 years. 

The Commission recommended that the 
Ontario Government establish a system of 
financial assistance similar to those provided 
in France and Denmark, to help “those vol- 
untary associations of workingmen which un- 
dertake to provide unemployment benefits for 
their members.” The Commission suggested 
that the Government should give assistance 
equal to 20 per cent of the sums paid out by 
such associations in unemployment benefits. 

The report also recommended “that the 
collection of statistics relating to the causes 
and risks of unemployment be entrusted to 
the Department of Labour.” 

The Commission dealt at some length with 
the question of unemployment among young 
people. It was satisfied that “much unemploy- 
ment occurs in the transition from the school 
to paid employment.” Lacking supervision, 
boys and girls “drift in and out of occupa- 
tions for which they find themselves unsuited. 
Nor does this ill effect terminate with ado- 
lescence. After several years of work, without 
educative value, or prospect of permanent 
employment, numbers are left untrained and 
unemployed. They drift into the ranks of 
unskilled labour, and at best have a precari- 
ous livelihood.” 

The Commission recommended that all pri- 
mary schools supported by public funds be 
required to provide “facilities for domestic 
and manual or agricultural instruction,” and 
that the school age be raised to provide par- 
ents with three choices: (1) to leave the 
child in school until his 15th birthday: (2) 
to place the child in an industrial, agricultural 
or domestic school from the age of 14 to 15 
years; or (3) to remove the child from 
school at the present school age “for an in- 
dustrial, agricultural or domestic pursuit, to 
be combined with part-time industrial, agri- 
cultural or domestic instruction until the 16th 
birthday.” 

The Commission recommended also that, 
“in order that parents and children may fully 
realize the need of additional training, and 
lest the drifting of children from job to job 
destroy the result of this extended educa- 
tion... vocational guidance should be made 
a part of the school system of Ontario... .” 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


HON. ALLAN J. MacEACHEN 


Minister of Labour 


“Poverty anywhere is a threat to prosperity everywhere”—this is a guiding 
principle of the International Labour Organization, and one that Canada accepts 


as a member of the ILO. 


If this principle holds true internationally it holds true just as surely in every 
country. It certainly holds true in Canada. 

No matter how well most Canadians are doing, we cannot honestly call this 
a prosperous country as long as we have poverty within our borders. And we 
do have poverty. There are people in Canada who have been left behind by 
progress and will never catch up without help. 


This spring the Government announced the 
new “Work and Opportunity” program, and 
committed itself to do everything possible to 
eliminate poverty in this country, and the 
economic and social waste it causes. 


We are treating this as a major policy. 
The program will be guided directly by the 
Prime Minister as chairman of a cabinet 
committee, of which I am vice-chairman. 


It includes several distinct measures. Among 
the most important is an expansion of the 
Area Development Program. This has been 
designed to create more and better job op- 
portunities in areas where, for one reason 
or another, economic activity has lagged, by 
offering tax concessions and other incen- 
tives to industries that locate there. 


Up to now, the areas helped in this way 
have been those that suffered heavy, long- 
term unemployment. Now we are including 
areas where income levels are generally low 
and underemployment is a widespread prob- 
lem. And, since July 1, we have been offering 
an even stronger incentive—outright grants of 
up to five million dollars to industries that 
set up in these low-growth areas. 


It is obvious that if the people in these 
areas are not qualified for the jobs that are 
going to be created they are not going to 
benefit. The jobs will go to trained workers 
who come in from outside. 


Therefore, we intend to make sure that 
federal-provincial training is available to 
these local people, and that the training is 
co-ordinated with industrial expansion. 


Workers unable to find suitable jobs in 
their present locations often wish to take 
jobs elsewhere for which they are fitted by 
training or experience. We have introduced 
a new Manpower Mobility Program in the 
Department of Labour to help them. 


The Program will provide financial help, 
either as loans or as outright grants, to un- 
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employed workers for whom there is steady, 
full-time employment in another area, beyond 
commuting distances from their homes. 

This assistance will cover the cost of 
moving the worker, his dependents and his 
household effects, plus a resettlement allow- 
ance. 

There are many other ways in which our 
new work and opportunity program is taking 
shape. I can mention only one or two more 
here. The Agricultural Rehabilitation and De- 
velopment Agency has undertaken a stepped- 
up program to help eliminate poverty in 
rural areas. The new Canada Assistance Plan 
is designed to provide improved services to 
those who need specialized individual help— 
and more money has been made available 
for urban renewal and slum clearance. 

The past year has seen another important 
move to help raise standards of living for 
low-income groups. The new Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, establishes for the first 
time a set of minimum standards in employ- 
ment under federal jurisdiction. These include 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, a work 
week of 40 hours with a maximum of eight 
hours overtime at time and a half, two weeks 
annual paid vacation and eight paid general 
holidays a year. Taken together, they com- 
prise one of the most comprehensive sets of 
standards of their kind anywhere. 

We won’t banish poverty overnight—this 
will be a long battle. These measures we 
have introduced in the past year are, how- 
ever, practical ones, and we intend to pursue 
them vigorously. 

We are committed to the idea that all 
Canadians, wherever they live, are entitled 
to equal opportunities and their rightful share 
of the good things that most of us already 
enjoy, in a Canada that is more prosperous 
today than it has ever been. 
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CLAUDE JODOIN 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


One of the major roles of the labour 
movement has been to strive for a fair shar- 
ing of production. Now that our productive 
capacity is expanding at such a rapid rate, this 
task takes on new and greater importance. 

Those who look on organized labour as a 
body which, in the past, simply contributed 
to alleviating inequalities, fail to grasp the 
significance of today’s events. The future re- 
sponsibilities of unions are likely to be far 
greater than those of the past. 

Since we last celebrated Labour Day, there 
have been several significant developments in 
the Canadian economy. With all Canadians, 
we welcome the reduction in the rate of un- 
employment; but, at the same time, there is 
a need to recognize that. the situation is still 
far from satisfactory. Unusually high rates of 
unemployment continue among young people, 
and among those who lack specialized train- 
ing. There are also too many workers in the 
so-called “hard core” who have been without 
work for considerable periods. 


The seriousness of the situation we face 
has been pointed up by the report of the 
Economic Council of Canada, which empha- 
sizes the need for a million and a half new 
jobs by 1970. This is required to reduce our 
unemployment rate to three per cent and to 
provide work for the record number of young 
people who are completing their education 
prior to entering the labour force. 

These conditions have to be met at a time 
when automation and other technological ad- 
vances are reducing the manpower require- 
ments in many areas. This obviously makes 
our task of finding sufficient jobs far more dif- 
ficult and complex than it would otherwise be. 

The plain fact is that unless we meet this 
challenge, we may well be confronted with 
a situation in which one half of the popula- 
tion has to support the other half. This is not 
an enticing prospect. Labour Day was con- 
ceived as an occasion to honour the nobility 
of labour. Quite properly, the overwhelming 
majority of Canadian people consider the 
opportunity to earn a living one of their 
democratic rights. 


Only through major adjustments in many 
areas are we going to be able to meet the 
needs of the future. So far, our thinking in 
terms of social requirements has lagged far 
behind mechanical and scientific develop- 
ments. There is far too great a tendency to 
ponder on the improvements we have 
achieved in social welfare, and to regard our 
present position as a comfortable plateau. 


Despite evidence of affluence in Canada, 
there is still a great deal of poverty. Regard- 
less of the progress we have made in social 
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services, the pattern is a patch-work combina- 
tion and suffers from very serious shortages. 

The Canadian Labour Congress has been 
urging the adoption of a health charter for 
Canadians as the major centennial objective 
for 1967. It is regrettable that, despite a 
Royal Commission report, based on a most 
exhaustive and comprehensive study, there 
has been hesitation and considerable outright 
opposition to adoption of a health plan which 
would provide facilities for all Canadians on 
an equal basis. 

The determination of some people to pre- 
serve the position of certain vested interests 
that profit from their participation in the 
health field is indicative of a failure to meet 
modern conditions and to think forward. 
Health services for all Canadians are within 
our reach. We should delay no further in 
implementing them. 

We are also failing to meet the country’s 
needs with regard to housing. It is quite true 
that there has been a great deal of construc- 
tion. Since 1946 more than 2,000,000 new 
homes have been built in Canada; but barely 
20,000 of these come under the category of 
low-rental public housing designed for older 
people and others with restricted incomes. 

There is a danger that with the adoption 
of the Canada Pension Plan and the exten- 
sion of old age security, some may think that 
we are fulfilling our responsibilities to our 
senior citizens. This is far from true. 

There is a need for a far more generous 
and dramatic approach to education. Our 
educational requirements for the future are 
obviously going to far exceed the present 
capacity. There must be a readiness on the 
part of both governments and taxpayers to give 
high priority to educational needs, and these 
must be geared to manpower requirements. 

The necessity for an extended and co- 
ordinated manpower policy for Canada is one 
of the greatest essentials in meeting our 
changing economic conditions. Regardless of 
the optimistic statements of some Govern- 
ment spokesmen, we are still far short of 
such a program. 

These are only some of the items in the 
long list of social requirements that still con- 
front us in Canada. Beyond this is our obli- 
gation to other countries. 

World tensions reached serious proportions 
in recent months. The Canadian Labour Con- 
gress has always regarded international affairs 
as a matter which should concern every citi- 
zen. Our failure to narrow the gap between 
the highly industrialized and the developing 
nations has undoubtedly been a factor in 
continuing world conflict. It has been the 
position of our organization that Canada 
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should extend its present efforts by appro- 
priating a minimum of 1 per cent of our 
Gross National Product for an assistance pro- 
gram. The matters which concern us within 
our own borders will have little or no sig- 
nificance if we fail to maintain world peace. 


MARCEL PEPIN 


It seems obvious that, as organized labour 
again observes its particular day, there are 
many tasks to which we should rededicate 
ourselves for the good of our members and 
their families, and for the benefit of all 
people throughout the world. 


President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


It gives me pleasure to greet all the work- 
ers in the country on the occasion of Labour 
Day, the day when the workers, who are the 
nation’s wealth, are honoured. 

We do not often give special attention to 
the workers, public recognition of the all- 
important role played by the millions, both 
men and women—including those who bring 
up our children—who toil every day to pro- 
duce what man can create from his material 
resources and his intelligence. In our society, 
the workers, their wives and their children 
play an obscure, and often very difficult, 
role. 

Thanks to trade unionism, which has been 
making considerable progress over the last 
few years, and more particularly to the 
workers belonging to the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions, thousands of workers 
benefit from better working conditions, after 
important struggles in which solidarity was 
the main factor. 

But on this day, we think also of the very 
great majority of salaried employees who 
have not yet had the chance to join those 
who are members of the labour movement. 

We have a thought also for those who are 
unemployed or who are constantly facing the 
risk of the social evil called unemployment. 

CNTU members do not wish only to im- 
prove their wages and working conditions. 
They are interested also in their role and 
place in society. How can we expect the 
laws, and the social and economic institutions 
to reflect the needs and yearnings of workers 


CHARLES SMITH 


Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour 


It seems highly appropriate that this initial 
message from the Canadian Railway Labour 
Executives Association should be published 
in connection with Labour Day, the tradi- 
tional holiday honouring those workers whose 


productive efforts reflect the economic prog- 
ress of the country. 

Each succeeding year, organized labour 
continues to expand its activities in new areas 
affecting the welfare of membership. In the 
society we live in today, adequate wages, 
although still of paramount importance, rep- 
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and salaried employees in all fields of activity 
if these same workers are not part of the 
decision-making bodies that shape the policies 
concerning them directly? 

The working class represent the majority 
of the country’s citizens. Despite this, we try 
to assign to them an obscure role; we ask 
them to work whenever there is work avail- 
able, to be quiet or not to protest too much 
when we treat them unjustly or condemn 
them to unemployment or low wages. 

One need only look around him, in his 
neighbourhood, to find that too many work- 
ers, toO many men, women and children are 
doomed to suffer insecurity and need. 

Poverty, as well as the outrageous preju- 
dices held about it, must be stamped out 
in order that strong and consistent measures 
may be taken against social and economic 
injustice. 

Our country has human and material re- 
sources to achieve this end; although it is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, we cannot remain 
idle or somehow or other try to soothe our 
conscience in the face of the scandal of 
poverty. 

Workers and salaried employees can no 
longer expect that we shall fight for them 
without their active participation. 


This is one of the main objectives of the 
CNTU members. 


I wish all workers a good Labour Day 
holiday and extend my best wishes of suc- 
eessito, the CNTU; 


Executives Association 


resents only one factor in providing an ac- 
ceptable standard of living for all. 

The Railway Brotherhoods, in joint asso- 
ciation, have consistently advocated the ut- 
most co-operation and consultation between 
government, management and labour in meet- 
ing conditions in a changing world. Automa- 
tion still remains the major problem affecting 
all workers. Surely we cannot accept the fact 
that science, which removes drudgery from 
work, merely replaces it with the hardship 


and misery of unemployment. 


(Continued on page 743) 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Announce Department of Labour-University Research Grants 


Fourteen grants with a total value of 
$27,712.50 have been made under the De- 
partment of Labour-University Research Pro- 
gram for 1965-66. Last year, 13 grants with 
a total value of $22,900 were made. 

Since the Program began in 1951, includ- 
ing the latest awards, 109 grants have been 
made with a total value of $132,257. 

These grants are made annually by the 
Department of Labour, on the recommenda- 
tion of a joint Labour Department-University 
Research Advisory Committee, to encourage 
research by qualified graduate students and 
professors that will bring about a greater un- 
derstanding of the characterics and role of 
labour-management relations, and of man- 
power development and use in the Canadian 
economy. 

Applications for these grants are accepted 
up to March 1 each year from postgraduate 
students, members of university faculties, and 
others who possess qualifications for research, 
if they are Canadian citizens or have a de- 
gree from a Canadian university. The post- 
graduate training of applicants must have 
been in a field of social science. 

A report and summary of findings of each 
research project must be submitted to the 
Labour Department-University Research Com- 
mittee, but the studies remain the property 
of the authors, who in many cases have had 
them published later. 


1965 Grants 

The following are the studies for which 
the 1965 grants were made and the names 
of those to whom they were awarded: 

—‘The Behaviour of Industrial Conflicts 
(strikes) in Canada, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia; 1937-64’—Bernard Brody. 

—‘Industrial Relations Implications of Ca- 
nadian-U.S. Economic Integration: The Auto- 
mobile Industry as a Case Study’—Norman 
Coates. 

—*Sociologie du Travail des Organisations” 
—Pierre E. Coulombe. 

—“A Theoretical Framework for Analys- 
ing the Operation of the Labour Market”— 
J. H. G. Crispo, Arthur M. Kruger and Noah 
M. Meltz. 

—*“An Economic Profile of a Skilled Occu- 
pation in a Developed Country”—Andrew C. 
Gross. 

—“Voluntary Pension Plan by the Provin- 
cial Government as a Partial Solution to the 
Closure of Three Coal Mines in the Sydney, 
Cape Breton Area, 1960-61”—(Rev.) An- 
drew Hogan. 

—‘‘History of the Catholic Labour Move- 
ment in Quebec’”—A. Fraser Isbester. 
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—“The Labour-Management Climate in 
Large Canadian Hospitals’—Theodore I. 
Jongerius. 

—*Canadian Political Science Association 
on Occupational Classifications’—-Noah M. 
Meltz. 

—“The Public Evaluation of Occupations” 
—John Porter and Peter Pineo. 

—*“Labour Force Participation and Unem- 
ployment’’—Pierre-Paul Proulx. 

—‘“Post-War Immigrants in the Changing 
Metropolis with Special Reference to To- 
ronto’s Italian Population”’—Samuel Sidlofsky. 

—"Journey to Work Study by National 
Employment Service Areas”—Richard S. 
Thoman. 

—“The Existing Law in the Common Law 
Provinces of Canada Relating to the Lawful- 
ness of ‘Peaceful’ Secondary Boycotts and 
Secondary Picketing’—Edwin W. Wahn. 

In co-operation with the International La- 
bour Organization, the Department of Labour 
also awards annual fellowships for research 
on labour problems at the International Insti- 
tute of Labour Studies in Geneva. These are 
open to senior Canadian scholars who must 
submit their applications before December 31. 

This year two fellowships—of $5,000 each, 
plus travel expenses for the recipient and his 
dependants—were awarded to Stuart M. 
Jamieson and William B. Cunningham. 

Prof. Jamieson’s subject of research will be 
“Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict,” 
and Prof. Cunningham’s will be “Municipal 
Labour Relations,” with special reference to 
France, Switzerland and Italy. 

Requests for information about the Pro- 
gram or the grants should be sent to the 
Secretary, Labour Department-University Re- 
search Committee, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Labour Code Drafted 
For Northwest Territories 


The first step has been taken to establish 
a labour code for the Northwest Territories. 
A draft code based on the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code was presented to a session 
of the Territorial Council at Yellowknife. It 
would provide for an eight-hour day and a 
40-hour week. A 48-hour week would be per- 
mitted in special circumstances. 

Public hearings are being held on the new 
draft code, and a bill will be presented to 
the Territorial Council sometime next year. 

The draft code is the result of a survey 
of area employers that revealed 45 per cent 
of Northwest Territories workers spend more 
than 48 hours a week at their work. Only 10 
per cent work 40 hours or less. 
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Canada’s Role For 
International Co-operation Year 


The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, at its 18th session in 1963 decided to 
declare 1965 “International Co-operation 
Year,” and Canada has played a leading part 
on the UN committee established to devise 
plans and programs for the ICY. 


A program of activities to be carried on in 
Canada has been drawn up, with the object 
of arousing people to a realization of the 
opportunities that exist for co-operation be- 
tween the various countries of the world, and 
encouraging expansion of programs of indi- 
vidual co-operation already in being. In 
Canada, the Government has encouraged the 
establishment of a non-governmental organi- 
zation known as International Co-operation 
Year (Canada). 


Purpose of Year 


The purpose of International Co-operation 
Year is to draw attention to, and emphasize 
the ways in which international co-operation 
is now being carried on; and in instituting 
the ICY, the UN had in mind the words of 
the late Prime Minister Nehru of India; “The 
world depends on co-operation, and not on 
conflict 4.” 


In Canada, a series of conferences is plan- 
ned to bring ICY to the attention of organi- 
zations and the public. A massive public in- 
formation and education program has been 
launched, and special ICY medallions have 
been struck and are being sold. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, in a statement on the sub- 
ject, said in part: “A host of projects in the 
scientific, cultural, and social fields have been 
suggested by Canadians in all parts of our 
nation, and many of these activities, includ- 
ing book donations by Canadian schools to 
their counterparts in less-developed countries, 
town-twinning projects, food shipments, adop- 
tion of a universal ICY postage stamp, and 
educational seminars are being implemented. 

“T hope the primary impetus in Interna- 
tional Co-operation Year will come from non- 
governmental organizations and individual 
Canadians whose increased awareness of 
world affairs must be the basis for inter- 
national co-operation and the quest for 
peace ran 

ICY is being promoted in Canada by more 
than 50 national and provincial organizations, 
and similar programs are being carried out 
in more than 40 countries throughout the 
world. Complete information on the Cana- 
dian program may be obtained by writing to: 
International Co-operation Year, 517 Daly 
Building, Ottawa 2. 
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In-Service Training 
In Canadian Industry 


Almost 17 per cent of Canadian industrial 
establishments in four major groups of indus- 
tries reported some form of organized train- 
ing for employees in the year ended May 31, 
1963. 

About 25 per cent of companies employing 
50 or more employees reported in-service 
training, and the percentage rose to close to 
100 per cent among the very large establish- 
ments. 

These figures are some of the findings from 
a survey conducted jointly by the Department 
of Labour and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
among four large industrial groups: manufac- 
turing, public utilities, mining and transpor- 
tation-communication. 

Employing a total of more than 300,000 
employees in the categories of skilled trades- 
men, first-line supervisors, technicians and 
apprentices, some 12,000 companies reported 
during the survey. 


Bonus for Retraining 


A novel retraining clause was included in 
the terms negotiated in a new contract signed 
by Dow Chemical Company in the United 
States and District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers. 

The terms include a bonus pay of 3 cents 
an hour for workers who complete a first 
retraining course, 2 cents to 10 cents an hour 
more for those who are “graduated” from 
another. 

The idea is to encourage employee retrain- 
ing for changing job requirements. 


CCA Will Survey 
Labour Relations 


A comprehensive inquiry into the conduct 
of construction labour relations in Canada 
will be sponsored by the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association as a Centennial project. 

In announcing the project, CCA President 
Neville R. Williams, Winnipeg, said that la- 
bour authority H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., 
Montreal, (L.G. 1962, p. 775) has tentatively 
agreed to act as chairman of a steering com- 
mittee of top-level construction executives to 
guide the studies. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of La- 
bour, has commended the Association on its 
action in starting this project. He said that 
it should fit in with the Government’s own 
efforts, through its Manpower Consultative 
Service, to encourage industry and labour to 
examine critically their positions. 
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Health Minister Predicts 
Rosy Retirement 


“Perhaps in time you’ll be able to work 
for individual companies and receive 100 per 
cent of your salary when you retire,” Hon. 
Judy LaMarsh, Minister of Health and Wel- 
fare, said in addressing the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour in June. 

Miss LaMarsh was speaking on the Canada 
Pension Plan, which she described as “not 
perfect,” but “the most generous... in the 
Western World today.” She said that the plan 
offered “more than plans in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany or 
Scandanavia.” 

The speaker described in some detail the 
benefits that would be paid under the plan, 
and then touched on the relation between it 
and the various private pension plans now in 
existence. The Canada Pension Plan, she said, 
would not force any changes in private pen- 
sion arrangements; but she implied that such 
changes were likely to occur when the public 
plan went into effect. 

She said that there were three possible 
ways in which the Canada Pension Plan and 
private plans could be fitted together. One 
was to “stack the Canada Pension Plan on 
top of your present pension plan.” Another 
way would be to “combine your own pension 
plan and the Canada Pension Plan by making 
adjustments”. A third way would be to aban- 
_ don the present plan in favour of the Canada 
Pension Plan. The latter solution, however, 
would be subject to provincial laws regulating 
pension plans. 

The Minister pointed out, however, that 
only 30 per cent of those in the labour force 
were eligible for pensions under private plans. 
“The workers making up the remaining 70 
per cent of the labour force do not have pen- 
sions, and therefore obviously do not have 
integration problems.” 


Many Auto Workers Expected 
To Choose Early Retirement 


As a result of special pension arrangements 
negotiated last fall between the “Big Three” 
auto manufacturers and the United Automo- 
bile Workers, between a third and a half of 
the 30,000 employees of Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors in the United States who are 
eligible, are expected to choose early retire- 
ment after September 1, asserts an article in 
Business Week of May 22. 

As a result of the predicted “smashing suc- 
cess” of the plan, some company Officials are 
concerned about a possible shortage of skilled 
workers. Union officials, however, discount 
this possibility, saying that skilled workers 
have more to lose by early retirement than 
production workers. 
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The plan was originally designed to en- 
courage workers with long service to retire 
early, thus opening up jobs to younger work- 
ers. The supplemental pay provision of the 
plan, which may bring monthly benefits up 
to as much as $400, does not come into effect 
until September. 

Although not all the workers who retire 
will be replaced, and because some jobs will 
be abolished as they become vacant, the great 
majority of assembly line workers will need 
to be replaced. Thus it is expected that thou- 
sands of new jobs will open for the unem- 
ployed and for the increasing number of high 
school graduates who are not going on to 
university or technical school. 


New Name Adopted 
By Office Employees Union 


According to Business Week, delegates to 
the 20th anniversary convention of the Office 
Employees International Union voted to 
change their name to the Office & Profes- 
sional Employees International Union. 

The 60,000-member union hopes that this 
action will help to attract technical and pro- 
fessional employees, whose interest in collec- 
tive bargaining has been shown by the activi- 
ties of some professional associations. The 
new name also reflects changes in the nature 
of work done by present members as a result 
of increased automation. 

Another move by the convention was the 
setting as a goal of a four-day, 32-hour week 
with a three-shift arrangement that would 
keep an office operating on Monday to Satur- 
day inclusive. 


New Career Publication Issued 
By Department of Labour 


Looking Ahead to the World of Work, a 
50-page illustrated booklet written for young 
people in the upper elementary and junior 
high school grades, was published last month 
by the Department of Labour. 

Young readers are told it is not necessary 
to make a career decision right away—‘plan- 
ning a career is not done overnight”—but 
are encouraged to take full advantage of the 
guidance and training facilities that are now 
developing at an increasing rate. 

Looking Ahead to the World of Work is 
another of the career publications prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and is available 
at a cost, prepaid, of 25 cents a copy from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, or from 
Canadian Government bookshops in Ottawa, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
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Seven-Year Agreement Signed 
On Seaway “Twinning” Project 


A seven-year master collective agreement 
that is expected to ensure construction of the 
Welland Canal “twinning” project and high- 
way works related to it, without interruption 
by labour disputes, was signed in mid-June 
by a council of 12 building trades unions and 
an association of contractors. The project will 
employ 5,000 workers when maximum ac- 
tivity is reached in 1967. 

The agreement was reached after months 
of negotiations between the unions concerned, 
the contractors, and representatives of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority. Under its terms, 
which are similar in this respect to those of 
the agreement under which the Seaway was 
built (L.G. 1956, p. 1498), the unions have 
promised that there will be no strikes, even 
if there are disputes, and no interference with 
the supply of men and materials. 


The parties agreed that because of the rig- 
orous nature of the timetable under which 
the work must be done during the short sea- 
son when navigation is closed, it was neces- 
sary to establish smooth-working labour rela- 
tions for the length of the project, in order 
to prevent interruptions that might delay re- 
opening of navigation each spring. 

The agreement will also cover contracts 
that are to be awarded by the Ontario De- 
partment of Highways for construction of 
crossings over the canal. 


It is part of the agreement that all work 
on the canal shall be performed by contrac- 
tors who have signed agreements with unions. 
Contractors who are successful in tendering 
for the canal project or highway works re- 
lated to it will have to become members of 
the Welland Canal Twinning Project Con- 
tractors Association and to abide by the terms 
of the master agreement. 


Wages and working conditions will, as far 
as possible, be based on the terms that pre- 
vail in the area for each union, and will be 
revised to conform to local changes. 


Manitoba Government Employees 
Negotiate First Agreement 


The Manitoba Government and the Mani- 
toba Government Employees Association last 
month signed a collective agreement that for- 
mally recognizes the Association as sole bar- 
gaining agent for provincial civil servants, 
and confirms their right to enter into a col- 
lective agreement. 

The agreement covers about 6,000 provin- 
cial employees, and excludes those in mana- 
gerial and security positions, and employees 
of the Manitoba Telephone System and the 
Manitoba Hydro who have their own unions. 
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The agreement stipulates that the MGEA 
will continue as bargaining agent as long as 
its membership includes a majority of all 
Government employees other than those with 
their own unions. 


Employer and employees now have the 
machinery for interim discussions between 
formal collective agreements respecting com- 
pensation, adjustment of pay ranges and 
working conditions. 


The agreement provides for negotiation, 
bargaining and, in the event of disagreement, 
mediation and appeal. It springs from recent 
changes in the Civil Service Act, amended 
after a year and a half of discussions by a 
joint council representing the province and 
civil servants. 


Saskatchewan has had collective bargaining 
for many years, but it was introduced by gov- 
ernment legislation. Alberta is currently com- 
pleting similar legislation, and Ontario has 
only partial agreements with various branches 
of the civil service. 


Federal Government employees are cur- 
rently awaiting the drafting of legislation 
which will give them the right to bargain col- 
lectively over wages and working conditions. 


Board Chairman Receives 
Tribute From JAM 


John I. Snyder, Jr., Board Chairman of 
United States Industries, Inc., who died sud- 
denly this spring at the age of 56, was paid 
a sterling tribute by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


Mr. Snyder was termed a “friend and an 
ally” by an editorial in the IAM “Machinist” 
which referred to him as “one of the new 
breed of industrial magnates”... who “never 
used his agreement with labour’s cause as an 
excuse for substandard wages or conditions” 

. who “had courage to say what he felt 
was right despite the heaviest pressures from 
some of his biggest customers.” 


Mr. Snyder was the only corporation presi- 
dent to address an IAM convention and, as 
far as is known, the only one to speak to an 
AFL-CIO conference (L.G., Jan. 1964, p. 26). 


At the IAM convention last September he 
said: “In my opinion, the continued elimina- 
tion of jobs by machines and the greatly 
increased amounts of leisure time for those 
who continue to work, will probably be the 
two primary problems that our society faces 
between now and the turn of the century. 

“If we are to grapple effectively with these 
and other crucial problems that automation 
and technological changes are spawning, there 
will have to be a far greater degree of whole- 
hearted co-operation between labour, manage- 
ment, and government than mankind has ever 
known before.” 
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Profit-Sharing Champion 
Dead at 76 


Harold V. Lush, a former Toronto indus- 
trialist who went to work as a delivery boy 
at the age of 14, and who was President of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
1957-58 (L.G., 1957, p. 812), died last month 
at the age of 76. 


Mr. Lush championed profit-sharing and 
advocated compulsory arbitration of labour 
disputes. He contended that strikes were an 
outmoded way of settling differences between 
employers and employees. 


While chairman of the board of Supreme 
Aluminum Industries Ltd, and Supreme An- 
odizing Ltd., he said that the profit-sharing 
plan in his own company would enable work- 
ers to accumulate an equity of as much as 
$50,000 in 25 years. 


Discrimination Forbidden 
By U.S. Civil Rights Act 


The fair employment practices provisions 
of the United States Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(L.G., Nov. 1964, p. 944) went into effect 
on July 2. They are, however, being applied 
by stages. Other sections of the Act went 
into effect on July 2, 1964. 


The provisions forbid discrimination by 
_ employers, trade unions and employment 
agencies on the basis of race, colour, religion, 
sex or national origin. Employers are forbid- 
den to discriminate on these grounds in the 
hiring, firing or promotion of employees; and 
trade unions are forbidden to discriminate in 
admission to membership or in the segrega- 
tion of membership. 

For the first year, the provisions will apply 
to employers of 100 or more employees and 
to trade unions with 100 or more members. 
In July 1966, coverage will be extended to 
employers and unions with 75 or more em- 
ployees or members respectively. In the fol- 
lowing year, the provisions will apply where 
there are 50 or more employees or members; 
and finally, in 1968, where there are 25 or 
more employees or members. 


Agricultural Labour Program 
To Serve All Interests 


An “encouraging lesson” has given rise to 
a three-point plan to develop a National 
Agricultural Labor Program in the United 
States that is intended to serve the interests 
of the growers, the workers, and the public. 
The three points of this program announced 
by Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz in- 
clude: (1) the recognition that agricultural 
employment is “essentially like other kinds of 
employment,” and that agricultural workers, 
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like other workers, should be paid fair wages 
and be protected by state and federal laws 
regarding minimum wages, health and sani- 
tation, unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and collective bargaining; (2) 
the development of mainly year-round em- 
ployment opportunity for agricultural workers 
—to bring “decency” into their lives and sta- 
bility into the farm labor supply situation; 
and (3) more effective stimulation of public 
opinion regarding the farm labour situation. 

The encouraging lesson of which the Secre- 
tary spoke was that learned in the past year 
in making the transition from the use of 
foreign agricultural labour to domestic labour. 
At this time last year, there were 65,218 
foreign farm workers in the U.S.; this year 
there are only 2,587 as a result of federal 
legislative action which ended the wholesale 
importation of seasonal foreign farm la- 
bourers, or “braceros.” 

Last year, foreign farm workers were em- 
ployed in thirteen states; now they are being 
employed in only three. Mr. Wirtz said that, 
while there had been some “temporary crises 
in the labour supply situation” as the result 
of the government’s letting Public Laws 78 
and 414 lapse, there had been “no serious 
shortages.” He added that the situation has 
proved that the laws of “supply and demand, 
supplemented by special recruitment efforts, 
do work in agricultural industry just as in 
any other.” 


U.S. Monthly Labor Review 
Marks 50th Anniversary 


The Monthly Labor Review of the United 
States Department of Labor, the Govern- 
ment’s oldest magazine, in July published an 
anniversary issue marking its 50th year of 
publication. 

The number includes, in addition to the 
regular issue, a 64-page special section con- 
taining articles by 13 prominent experts in 
the labour field, a selection of reprints from 
past issues covering the period from the Taft 
Administration to the present, a history of 
the journal, and samples of how the Review’s 
methods of dealing with a variety of topics 
have changed during the years. 


Two Divisions Merge Into 
Management Development Division 


The Management Training Division of the 
Department’s Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch has merged with the Small Busi- 
ness Management Training Division to form 
the Management Development Division. 
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U.S. Votes Fund for Public Works 
And Regional Development 


Three billion dollars has been allocated by 
the U.S. Government for local public works 
and regional economic development. 


Legislation making the assistance a reality 
combines features of the older U.S. area re- 
development program (L.G. 1961, p. 658) 
and an accelerated public works program. 
The combination makes possible Appalachia- 
type regional planning for depressed areas 
throughout the country. 

Among the program’s main features are 
five that: 

—provide for federal subsidies to new pub- 
lic works; 

—allow the federal government to contrib- 
ute greater financial aid to existing programs 
such as airport and hospital construction; 

—provide loans for public works and for 
the establishment of facilities for industrial 
and commercial use; 

—allow loan guarantees of up to 90 per 
cent of the working capital businesses borrow 
from private lenders to build facilities in de- 
pressed areas; 

—provide a new government subsidy that 
would pay part of the cost of financing that 
a businessman needs to build or expand facil- 
ities in a depressed area. 


About 1,000 counties in the U.S.—roughly 
one-third of the total—will be eligible for 
public-works benefits. Included among the 
provisions are: 

—grants for public works totalling $400 
million a year; 

—loans up to $170 million a year; 

—$5 million a year in interest subsidies, 
which will be enough to pay for another $250 
million of new plant or equipment; 

—$25 million for research and planning 
grants; 


—$50 million in loans for development 
centres; 

—$15 million for technical assistance to 
depressed areas and to defray the cost of pro- 
fessional staff needed to promote regional 
development organizations. 


Domestic Exports 
Rise 8 Per Cent 


Canada’s commodity exports in April were 
valued at $387,806,000, a rise of 8 per cent 
from last year’s April total of $359,082,000. 
This brought the value in the January-April 
period to $1,424,634,000, greater by 10 per 
cent than the corresponding 1964 total of 
$1,285,385,000. 
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“Czar” Suggested As Solution 
To Labour Turbulence 


Appointment of an all-powerful “czar” has 
been suggested as the solution to labour tur- 
bulence in the United States Maritime Indus- 
try, and it is said that it would probably be 
acceptable to both the shipowner groups and 
the unions. The idea of creating the position 
of an industry-wide super-umpire arose in the 
midst of the walkout and bargaining dead- 
lock between sea-going unions and shippers 
on the East and Gulf Coasts. 

One of the central issues in the dispute 
involves the present arbitrator in MEBA- 
industry disputes, Prof. Donald F. Shaugnessy 
of Columbia University. The American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute companies insist on 
his replacement, saying, according to The 
New York Times, that they no longer have 
faith in him. 

The proposal for a czar also suggests am- 
plifying the duties of the arbitrator (which 
currently consist of the mere making of bind- 
ing decisions on stalemated issues between 
unions and management) to include an over- 
haul of the entire labour relations situation 
in the maritime industry. Management groups 
and union representatives both seem to fa- 
vour the idea of such an all-powerful arbiter. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Minister of Labour, in accordance 
with Article 19 of the constitution of the 
International Labour Organization, on June 
29 tabled the English and French texts of the 
instruments adopted at the 48th International 
Labour Convention in Geneva in June and 
July 1964 (p. 2993). 


The instruments consisted of three inter- 
national labour conventions and three recom- 
mendations. They included a convention and 
a recommendation on hygiene in commerce 
and offices, a convention and a recommenda- 
tion on benefits in the case of employment 
injury, and a convention and a recommenda- 
tion on employment policy. 

The Minister said that the Government was 
taking steps to consult the provinces with a 
view to acting on the conventions. 


Bill C-118 to amend the Income Tax Act 
and the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act was given second reading on June 
22 (p. 2799), and was given third reading 
and passed on June 28 (p. 2950). It was 
given the Royal Assent on June 30 (p. 3133). 
The measure had been introduced on June 17 
(L.G., July, p. 600) and the bill was given 
first reading on the same date. 
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Canada Labour (Standards) Code Effective 


Minimum standards set under new rules that came into force on 
July I for employees under federal jurisdiction respecting 
hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and holidays 


Parts I to IV of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code (L.G., Dec. 1964, p. 1058) 
came into force on July 1, establishing mini- 
mum standards for employees in employment 
within federal jurisdiction with respect to 
hours of work, minimum wages, annual vaca- 
tions, and general holidays. 

The standards are a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour; hours of work not longer than 
eight in a day and 40 in a week unless an 
overtime rate is paid; an overtime rate of one 
and one-half times the regular rate of pay, 
and maximum hours not in excess of 48 in 
a week; at least two weeks annual vacation 
with pay; and at least eight paid general holi- 
days in a year. 


Changes Made 


The Bill was introduced by the Minister of 
Labour on October 1, 1964. Several changes 
were made in the Bill, before it received 
Royal Assent on March 18. 

Three of the changes were with respect 
to general holidays. The number of general 
holidays with pay was increased from seven 
to eight; the provision stating that an em- 
ployee would not be entitled to a holiday 
with pay when the holiday falls in a week 
in which he is not entitled to wages for any 
other day was deleted, and provisions were 
added stating that an employee is not entitled 
to be paid for a general holiday on which he 
does not work when he is not entitled to 
wages for at least 15 days during the 30 
calendar days immediately preceding the gen- 
eral holiday; and that an employee who is 
employed in a “continuous operation” is not 
entitled to be paid for a general holiday on 
which he did not report for work after hav- 
ing been called to work. In the case of a 
person employed in a “continuous operation” 
who is required to work on a general holi- 
day, the employer may either grant a holiday 
with pay at some other time, or pay for the 
hours worked at one and one-half times the 
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employee’s regular rate. In the Bill as intro- 
duced there was no alternative to granting a 
holiday with pay at another time. 


Other Changes 


Other changes related to the hours of work 
provisions. The rule that hours of work in a 
week should be scheduled so that each em- 
ployee will have at least one full day’s rest 
in a week was amended to provide that ex- 
ceptions to the rule may be prescribed by 
regulation. 

The most important change concerned the 
provisions permitting deferment of the appli- 
cation of the hours of work standards. As in 
the Bill as introduced, the Minister of Labour 
may make a temporary order deferring or 
suspending the operation of Part I for a 
period of not more than 18 months. The Act 
as passed also provides that the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, may defer or suspend the 
operation of Part I for a longer period. 

Before such an order is made by the Gov- 
ernor in Council an inquiry must be held at 
which the employers and employees affected 
have an opportunity to be heard. The tem- 
porary ministerial order may set hours of 
work standards or may simply remove the 
obligation to comply with Part I pending fur- 
ther investigation, but an order of the Gov- 
ernor in Council must contain hours of work 
standards. Submissions requesting deferment 
pending on July 1, 1965 are to be listed in 
the Canada Gazette as soon after July 1 as 
possible, and the operation of Part I with re- 
spect to the employees covered by the sub- 
missions is stayed pending rejection of the 
submission or the making of an order. 


Regulations 


Regulations under the Code were approved 
on June 18 and are reported in this issue on 
p. 740. 
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Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreement 


Another step in continuing development of Government programs 
for orderly adaptation of manpower to technological changes 
taken under agreement with graphic arts industry in Toronto 


A Manpower Assessment Incentive Agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada 
and the Joint Consultative Committee of the 
Graphic Arts Industry of Metropolitan Tor- 
onto was announced by Hon. Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of Labour, last month. 


The Agreement, the fifth to be developed 
by the Department of Labour’s Manpower 
Consultative Service, provides financial and 
technical assistance for investigation and 
research into the manpower implications of 
technological and economic change that is 
expected to take place in the industry in the 
foreseeable future. 


The Joint Consultative Committee, repre- 
senting management and employees, is com- 
posed of four member organizations. They 
are the Toronto Typographical Union, Local 
91; the Toronto Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants Union, No. 10; the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, No. 28; and 
the Council of Printing Industries of On- 
tario, an employer association representing 
115 employers. Deryck Adamson of the Man- 
power Consultative Service is chairman. 


The Committee has established a Research 
Sub-Committee consisting of one represen- 
tative from each of the three unions, and 
three representatives of the employers under 
Prof. G. V. Doxey, York University, as 
Chairman-Research Director. 


The Research Sub-Committee will direct a 
program of research assessment to identify 
the manpower adjustment problems arising 
out of technological developments in the 
industry, and to make recommendations to 
the Joint Consultative Committee. 


Projects Costs Shared 


The project is estimated to cost $10,000, 
shared 50 per cent by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and 50 per cent by the 
Committee. The Council of Printing Indus- 
tries of Ontario will pay half of the cost, the 
three unions will share the balance equally. 


The decision of the parties to study their 
problems has not been brought about by 
any crisis situation in the graphic arts indus- 
tries, but by a desire to seek solutions to the 
problems of manpower adjustment and de- 
velopment associated with anticipated changes 
in these industries. 

In Toronto, R. J. McCormack, President 
of the Toronto Typographical Union, Local 
91, said: “Our union has worked hard over 
the years and spent a considerable amount 
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of money to keep our skills up to date, but 
technology is developing so rapidly that there 
is a definite need for advance planning. We 
are happy to join with other printing craft 
unions and the employer members of the 
Council in a scientific study of a rapidly 
changing situation in the graphic arts in- 
dustry. We feel that it will give us the facts 
to meet future training needs.” 

Purdy Churchill, President, Toronto Press- 
men and Assistants Union No. 10, had this 
comment: “For some time our members have 
been requesting improved training facilities, 
but with new developments occurring almost 
daily in the printing field, it has been diffi- 
cult to determine the extent of the retraining 
required and the facilities necessary to pro- 
vide it. We have confidence that this pro- 
ject will produce some guidelines and solve 
many of the problems we face in this area.” 


Charles Rose, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 
28, International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, viewed the proposed study as follows: 
“Many changes have taken place in the bind- 
ery over the past few years. So far, we have 
been able to cope with them. But it appears 
that future developments may create situa- 
tions that we may not be able to solve at the 
bargaining table unless we and the employ- 
ers have all the facts.” 

E. C. Caldwell, Manager, Council of Print- 
ing Industries of Ontario, said, “Employers 
in this industry, faced with continually ris- 
ing costs and severe competition, must make 
full use of the latest technological develop- 
ments if they are to survive. This presents 
major problems in the adjustment and re- 
training of present employees and in the 
adequate preparation of young persons en- 
tering the field. In some cases, the need for 
older skills is disappearing while the need for 
other newer skills is developing. There is 
really no clear picture today of the retrain- 
ing necessary to allow a tradesman to main- 
tain his competence, nor any indication of 
the type of training a young person should 
receive to make him a competent tradesman 
in the future. We are pleased to participate 
with the printing craft unions in this project 


and have every confidence that it will be 
of much value to all concerned in the 
industry.” 
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—Feature Four Ltd., Toronto. 


Pictured at the signing of the manpower assessment incentive agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Joint Consultative Committee of the Graphic Arts Industry of 
‘Metropolitan Toronto are (from left): Mark Thomas, Toronto Typographical Union; Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour; and Sidney Cole, Chairman, Council of Printing 
Industries of Ontario. 


Hope Labour-Management Group to Avert Newspaper Strikes 


In an effort to avert newspaper strikes, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
has formed a joint union-management com- 
mittee. It consists of four members from 
newspaper production unions and four mem- 
bers from management. 

The committee plans to discuss approaches 
to the preservation of labour peace in the 
newspaper business and to investigate pos- 
sible courses of action to follow in an “early 
warning system” to head off possible strikes. 

Union members are: Elmer Brown, Presi- 
dent, International Typographical Union; 
Alexander J. Rohan, Secretary-Treasurer, In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 


Union of North America; Frank G. Creamer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union of North America; 
and William J. Hall, Executive Vice-President, 
Lithographers and Photo Engravers Interna- 
tional Union. 

Management members are: William A. 
Dyer, Jr., Vice-President, Indianapolis Star 
and News; Harold F. Grumhaus, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chicago Tribune; Bernard H. Ridder, 
Jr., Publisher, St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press; and Miles P. Patrone, Chairman, 
American Newspaper Publishers Association’s 
Labor Relations Committee. 


OECD Publishes Study of Effects of Wages on Labour Mobility 


A new publication in its “Economic Stud- 
ies” series was recently issued by the Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment under the title, Wages and Labour 
Mobility. The 250-page report was written 
by a group of independent experts, and is a 
study of the extent to which changes in wage 
differentials appear in practice to have pro- 
moted changes in the pattern of employment. 
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The report traces the developments of 
earnings structures, and tests the extent to 
which these movements have been associated 
with changes in the distribution of employ- 
ment between various industries, occupations 
and regions. It also examines the reasons un- 
derlying decisions to change jobs, and the 
factors determining choices by those who 
change jobs—the unemployed and new en- 
trants to the labour force. 
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Intensified Immigration Program 
Aimed At Helping Economic Growth 


Greater flow of professional, skilled and technical immigrants 
to Canada sought by government to fill serious and critical 
shortage of trained workers for further expansion of economy 


An intensified program to bring about a 
greater flow of professional, skilled and tech- 
nical immigrants to Canada has_ been 
launched by the Immigration Department. 

Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, told a meeting of 
the Ontario Economic Council in Toronto 
last month that Canadian manpower devel- 
opment is the most important single factor 
in the country’s economic growth. 

He said that Canada has the tools and the 
raw materials to assure economic well-being, 
but that the country was facing a serious and 
critical shortage of professional and trained 
workers that “may well retard our develop- 
ment. 

“If we ignore this problem, we court disas- 
ter,” he said. “If we meet its challenge and, 
through intelligent planning, develop and sup- 
plement our manpower resources to meet our 
needs, I believe that we can create the spring- 
board required for further economic growth 
and development. 

“Throughout Canada, and particularly in 
Ontario,” he said, “industry is experiencing 
rapid and significant changes in the nature 
of its labour requirements. Everyone knows 
that new techniques and methods are creat- 
ing demands for higher levels of skill and 
knowledge, and that our rapid expansion is 
creating jobs in the skilled and professional 
categories faster than we can produce quali- 
fied workers through Canadian sources. 


Affects Everyone 


“This is a problem that cuts across the 
whole field of manpower development and 
affects each and every one of us. Whether 
we be in industry, in organized labour or in 
government, we share a common responsi- 
bility to Canada for ensuring that positive 
and constructive action is taken, and taken 
at once to meet the situation,” he said. 

Saying that immigration is only one seg- 
ment of Canada’s manpower development, 
the Minister declared that immigrant workers 
should be brought in to supplement the exist- 
ing labour force—not to enter into competi- 
tion with Canadians for existing jobs. 

“This means that we must decide on the 
number of workers who can be provided 
through Canadian sources, either directly or 
through some form of skill upgrading or re- 
training. Only after this has been done and 
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first preferences have been given to Cana- 
dians should we then decide on the exact 
nature and extent of our immigration intake. 
I am convinced, however, that the urgent de- 
mands of the present situation are so great 
that even a maximum effort by all agencies 
is unlikely to produce the numbers needed 
in all categories,” he said. 

He referred to the manpower study by the 
Ontario Economic Council, saying the report 
pointed to the urgent and growing need for 
a steady flow of skilled people into the indus- 
trial complex of the province, and urged 
more vigorous immigration activity as a 
means to help achieve this flow. 


Facing Serious Shortage 


Although in substantial agreement with the 
report, he said that a study carried out by 
his department in co-operation with the On- 
tario Departments of Labour and Economic 
Development, confirmed that the province 
and most parts of Canada are facing a se- 
rious shortage of professional and skilled la- 
bour. He said it is likely to be worse by the 
end of the year—and there was every indi- 
cation that the demand will increase in the 
foreseeable future. 


There is also an ever-lessening demand for 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, and this 
means “that we have an urgent need to create 
employment opportunities for these people. 
No one disagrees with that, but some differ- 
ences of opinion do exist as to how we are 
to find the trained and skilled people to fill 
the gaps in our industrial development.” 


Some leaders of organized labour believe 
that the solution lies in the training of people 
already in Canada, and the retraining of 
people whose skills are now obsolete, said 
Mr. Nicholson. He added that CLC President 
Claude Jodoin recently put forward this point 
of view, while drawing attention to the fact 
that there were 265,000 unemployed in 
Canada in mid-May. 


Must Equip People With Skills 


“It is obvious that every effort must be 
made to equip as many as possible of these 
people with skills that will make them able 
to fit into the changing economy of our 
country,” continued Mr. Nicholson. He sug- 
gested that the only sensible and practical 
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approach to the problem is through a three- 
pronged attack via education, retraining and 
immigration. “No one will work without the 
others, and no single approach or possible 
solution can be overlooked if we are to come 
close to realizing our economic potential in 
the immediate future.” 

Referring to a survey in British Columbia 
and Ontario, which showed the need for 
90,000 skilled and professional workers, the 
Minister said that only some 2 per cent of 
the positions could be met during the next 
year by the present school system. “Obvi- 
ously we are going to have to do a great 
deal more to channel young people into the 
type of training and education that will fit 
them for the great opportunities that lie 
ahead,” he said. 

More concentration on the training of 
workers who now lack skills, and on the re- 
training of workers whose skills have become 
obsolete. “It is in this area, I believe, that 
organized labour can make its greatest single 
contribution to the continued economic devel- 
opment of this country and to the economic 
health of the thousands of union members in 
Ontario and the rest of Canada. Here too, I 
believe that industry itself can do a major job 
in reclaiming skills for useful employment.” 


Cannot Meet the Demand 


Mr. Nicholson said the best efforts directed 
toward the training of unskilled people and 
the retraining of those whose skills are no 
longer useful to them, can meet the demand 
for skilled and professional people that we 
are facing today, and in the immediate fu- 
ture. “There is a large and vital area that 
can only be met by the introduction of skilled 
workers from abroad... through greater im- 
migration to this country.” 

The speaker was convinced that the flow 
of immigrant workers to Canada must be 
consistent with the manpower requirements. 
“Obviously we cannot permit unrestricted im- 
migration of unskilled people, which would 
help create areas of unemployment. But it 
is equally important that Canada’s industrial 
and economic expansion should not be slowed 
down through lack of the professional and 
trained manpower needed to make it function 
at ever increasing levels.” 

Pointing out that immigration was not a 
tap that can be turned off and on to meet 
short-term labour shortages, the Minister said 
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that, to be effective, “an immigration pro- 
gram must be a thoughtful, carefully organ- 
ized operation, based on sound policies and 
oriented to the long-term approach. You can- 
not decide you need possibly 150,000 profes- 
sional and skilled people within a year, and 
expect to pluck them out of the hat in a few 
weeks, 

“It is not a problem that immigration can 
solve itself, although immigration can and 
must play an important role. The other roles 
must be played by education, by industry, 
by organized labour, if we are to keep our 
economy on the move and realize the vast 
potential that lies before this nation at the 
end of her first century,” the Minister said. 

Mr. Nicholson emphasized that his depart- 
ment has not initiated a “crash” program of 
immigration, because “a problem of this mag- 
nitude cannot be dealt with adequately on a 
crash basis.” 


Steps to Aid Immigration 


During his address, the Minister announced 
that the following steps were being taken to 
increase the flow of immigrants: 

—Increasing the immigration staff and fa- 
cilities in Milan, Italy. 

—Sending several skilled immigration offi- 
cers overseas to assist the staffs in their re- 
cruiting problems. 

—Hiring additional staffs at a number of 
overseas posts. 

—Recruiting a number of experienced offi- 
cers in Canada for temporary assignment 
abroad. 

—Moving experienced officers from certain 
posts in Europe to busier points. 

—Stepping up promotional and advertising 
programs in Britain and elsewhere. 

—Starting a series of advertisements in 
newspapers in France and the Netherlands. 

—Working toward a similar advertising 
program this summer in Belgium and Den- 
mark. 

—Arranging tours of Canada for foreign 
journalists, radio and television people. 

—Sending motion pictures to Britain and 
arranging speaking engagements. 

—cConsidering opening one, and possibly 
two, more offices in Britain. 

—Studying possibilities in Japan and in the 
Philippines. 
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Plant Relocation and Its Consequences 


Review of a study of the social and political consequences 
of job displacement undertaken by officials of the United 
Steelworkers and the Religion-Labour Council of Canada 


The main problem connected with eco- 
nomic change in an industrial community 
seems to be the conflict between the flexi- 
bility and mobility in the work force that is 
demanded by economic efficiency, and the 
economic stability that is favourable to social 
orderliness and participation in political life. 
This is the conclusion of a case study of eco- 
nomic change as it affected the employees 
of one company that moved its plant to a 
new location. 


The author of the study, titled Social Ef- 
fects of a Factory Relocation—A Case Study 
of Social and Political Consequences of Job 
Displacement, is Rev. Stewart Crysdale, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada. The survey on which the study was 
based was undertaken at the request of the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada, with the 
help of officials of the United Steelworkers. 


The move was made by an electrical equip- 
ment factory in St. Catharines, Ont., that 
employed 500 persons; the new location was 
in Scarborough, 70 miles away. The sample 
on which the survey was based consisted of 
102 employees of the company, chosen by 
taking every fourth name on the staff roster 
and seniority list in September 1960. Mem- 
bers of the sample were interviewed three 
times in the course of four years. The first 
interview was conducted in September 1960 
—before the event, the second in September 
1961—-six months after the move, and the 
third in February and March 1964. 

The company undertook the move in the 
hope of bettering its financial position, which 
had become difficult. But after the move, 
“unfortunately, deteriorating conditions con- 
tinued to plague the company and one de- 
partment after another was closed. When In- 
terview III was held... only the small motors 
department remained in operation in Toronto, 
and the work force was reduced to 100 em- 
ployees.” 

Between 100 and 150 of the 500 employees 
were invited to move to Scarborough and 
were offered help with moving expenses. For 
those who moved, the company also offered 
to pay 10 per cent of the selling price of a 
house in St. Catharines to help toward buy- 
ing another house in Scarborough, where 
prices of real estate were higher. 

The company rejected attempts to persuade 
it to stay in St. Catharines. “It did, however, 
agree to help displaced workers find other 
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jobs, and assigned a personnel man to under- 
take this task. It also attempted to attract 
other firms to St. Catharines to lease or buy 
its buildings and provide new jobs. The prop- 
erty was finally sold, but only one small em- 
ployer had moved in by the spring of 1964.” 


Men over 60 years of age and women over 
55 were paid partial pensions. For others, 
the company paid severance allowances on a 
sliding scale according to length of service. 


“Some of those who had moved with the 
company secured other jobs in the metro- 
politan area, but a larger number moved 
back to St. Catharines or to other regions. 
The number of completed interviews dropped 
from 102 in the first round to 94 in the 
second, and 76 in the third.” 


For the purposes of the study, the em- 
ployees in the sample were divided into 
white-collar workers and blue-collar workers; 
and the fortunes of the two groups were fol- 
lowed through the period of the survey. Cer- 
tain differences were noted in the way in 
which members of the two groups were af- 
fected by the change. On the whole, the 
white-collar workers were found to fare bet- 
ter than the blue-collar. 


Three years after the move, 67 per cent of 
the white-collar group, and 65 per cent of 
the blue-collar group had obtained other em- 
ployment at the company’s new plant in Scar- 
borough, or elsewhere in St. Catharines or 
Toronto. Of the white-collar workers, 47 per 
cent were earning more in 1964 than in 1961, 
compared with 32 per cent of the blue-collar 
workers; and 33 per cent of the former were 
earning the same in both years, compared 
with 24 per cent of the blue-collar workers. 
Of the white-collar workers, 70 per cent said 
that in 1964 they felt as much or more satis- 
faction in their present jobs than they had 
felt in their old jobs in 1960. But only 56 
per cent of the blue-collar workers had had 
that experience. The survey found that 
church-goers were more satisfied with their 
jobs than non-church-goers. 

“Job displacement affects not only those as- 
pects of social behaviour which are based 
primarily on economic activity, but also 
wider social relations and attitudes,” the re- 
port says. But this effect was more marked 
among blue-collar, than among white-collar 
workers. Active membership in non-church 
and non-occupational voluntary associations 
was affected by the uprooting of the workers, 
but more among blue-collar than among 
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white-collar ones. The proportion of white- 
collar workers who belonged to such organi- 
zations dropped from 53 per cent in 1960 to 
50 per cent in 1964, but the proportion of 
blue-collar workers dropped from 53 per cent 
to 41 per cent in the same period. 

Regular church attendance among white- 
collar workers increased during the period, 
with 57 per cent attending at the beginning 
and 63 per cent at the end. But among blue- 
collar workers, the proportion of regular 
church-goers was the same—56 per cent—at 
the end as at the beginning. In the middle 
of the period, however, it had dropped to 44 
per cent, while among white-collar workers 
it had dropped only to 52 per cent. 

The survey found also that the upset 
caused by the plant relocation seemed to 
colour the political outlook of the workers. 

“In the 1964 interviews, 27 per cent of 
blue-collar workers took a ‘conservative’ view 
of government’s role [in the matter of the 
plant move], 39 per cent took a ‘moderate’ 
position, 24 per cent had more ‘radical’ ideas 
of what government’s should do. Ten per 
cent had no opinion, an indication of politi- 
cal apathy. 

“In 1960, the same panel of blue-collar 
workers had been more in favour of direct 
governmental intervention (33 per cent) and 
correspondingly less conservative (18 per 
cent). Time, and a slight improvement in 
employment conditions, modified their views 
a little. However, the proportion of those 
who showed signs of apathy increased from 
6 to 10 per cent in the period from 1960 
to 1964. 

“White-collar workers in the 1964 inter- 
view were more conservative (38 per cent) 
than blue-collar workers (27 per cent) in 
their prescription for the role of government. 
Their situation was relatively more secure. 
But it is noteworthy that a majority of them 
(57 per cent) felt, like the majority of blue- 
collar workers (63 per cent), that govern- 
ment should take further action to meet the 
problems of hard-pressed industry. In 1960, 
staff workers, like their shop colleagues, were 
more insistent that government should inter- 
vene in the situation, 63 per cent favouring 
further action.... 

“While age, race, religion and family status 
showed no signs of influencing political incli- 
nations, education did. Generally, the more 
education a person had, the less he was pre- 
pared to entrust to the state such critical 
decisions as where an industry should be lo- 
aL eU warms 

“Home ownership was also related to pre- 
scription for the role of the state.... In both 
groups, home owners took a moderate view 
of what the state should do.... Participation 
in secondary groups, secular and religious, 
was also associated with moderation in opin- 
ion as to what government should do....” 
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The report had a number of suggestions 
for remedial action in moves of this kind. 
The points mentioned included: 

“A provincial industrial commission, estab- 
lished by government, business and labour to 
provide consultative services where major 
changes are contemplated.” The _ establish- 
ment of the Manpower Consultative Service 
by the Department of Labour, Ottawa, was 
noted (L.G., 1963, p. 999 and June 1964, 
p. 460). 

“A strong moral obligation rests upon a 
company which proposes to withdraw opera- 
tions and capital from a community where 
it has been established for a considerable 
time, to discharge certain minimal obligations 
to its older employees. A small portion of 
profits... might be placed in a reserve fund 
for this purpose, and... might be augmented 
by public funds to provide severance pay, 
pensions and retraining, and possibly moving 
and relocation expenses for workers and their 
families. 

“Industrial unions might bargain for the 
inclusion in contracts of an option for quali- 
fied employees to move with the company if 
it should relocate, with a portion of expenses 
paid and seniority preserved.... Unions 
should give more attention to programs of 
adult education.... 


“Governments, probably through the Na- 
tional Employment Service, should improve 
facilities for the gathering and communica- 
tion of information regarding job openings 
and shortages, and extend services for coun- 
selling, retraining, relocation and placement. 
Retrainees should be related wherever pos- 
sible to job openings before beginning courses, 
and living allowances during training should 
be increased.... 


“Legislation is urgently required in all 
provinces to bring industrial pensions up to 
a higher standard and make them fully port- 
able everywhere in Canada. This would im- 
prove the prospects for useful, efficient re- 
employment for the increasing numbers of 
job seekers over the age of 40. 


“Under the highly fluid conditions of mod- 
ern industry, workers are not able on their 
own to fend off job down-grading. So sweep- 
ing are shifts in markets, business organiza- 
tion, and technology that not even large com- 
panies and industrial unions are capable of 
providing adequately for the relocation and 
employment of displaced workers. Only so- 
ciety as a whole, through governmental ac- 
tion, is able to ensure the basic necessities of 
a decent life for families which carry the 
heaviest burdens of structural change.... 


“Municipal governments, with the help of 
provincial agencies, should be prepared to 
make tax and other concessions to attract 
new enterprises and to encourage industries 
to remain open through periods of recession. 
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“Private bodies should join public authori- 
ties in the study of the social, political and 
economic aspects of industrial change. Edu- 
cational, cultural and religious organizations, 
along with management, labour and govern- 
ment, have an obligation to help workers and 
their families meet drastic alterations in their 
way of life under stress of rapid industrial 
change. 

“Finally, when a factory moves, taking 
some workers with it, scattering others to 
seek new jobs, and leaving behind older, 
downgraded employees, churches and other 
community groups can contribute to creative 


adaptation by welcoming newcomers, at- 
tempting to understand their problems, and 
helping them to meet their social, cultural 
and moral needs. In these ways, displaced 
workers may be encouraged to re-establish 
themselves as esteemed and useful members. 
of the community.” 

The report asks the question: “Is it pos- 
sible for technological society to have the 
best of two possible worlds? Can we have 
both greater economic efficiency through a 
highly adaptive work force, and, at the same 
time, a well educated, socially stable and 
politically responsible work force?” 


Accelerated Vocational Training for Adults 


Directed toward problems of short- and medium-term employment 
AVT has won international acceptance for its great success in 
helping adults adapt to structural and technological change 


Accelerated vocational training for adults, 
or AVT as it is known, has now given ample 
proof of its adaptability and efficiency. 


Set up in France in 1936 when unemploy- 
ment was severe, AVT recently won accept- 
ance as a legitimate form of training in a 
number of industrialized countries. It is en- 
abling a growing number of adults to adapt 
themselves to structural and technological 
changes. 


A report in the OECD Observer on an in- 
ternational survey emphasizes that the AVT 
system “may be extended and no longer be 
limited to the acquisition of the more humble 
occupational skills.” It states that France, 
with its advanced training courses, has ini- 
tiated a new phase through organizing AVT 
preparatory courses for a number of inter- 
mediate management posts. 


“AVT principles and methods may be 
adapted—with some difficulty perhaps—to 
education at a wide range of levels. But 
specialist skills or new techniques can only 
be mastered if the basic theoretical training 
has been sufficiently all-embracing and thor- 
ough, whatever the level, and this is a re- 
quirement which in-plant apprenticeship 
cannot easily meet,” the report states. 


After being established, AVT went beyond 
its original idea and became a means of 
training workers for better opportunities, and 
providing industry with a source of labour 
exactly suited to its immediate or foresee- 
able requirements. 


Originally, the Government wanted to set 
up machinery to enable the unemployed, who 
were mostly unskilled labourers, to acquire 
enough proficiency in their particular occupa- 
tions to find employment easily, or to learn 
another trade likely to offer better prospects. 
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Since its inception, AVT has normally been 
open to all applicants over 17 who wish to 
improve their vocational prospects and are 
able to pass the entrance examinations. 

Growth has been continuous. At the end 
of 1963, training had been given to 344,570 
workers in over 160 occupations. Early in 
1964, a plan for expansion was drawn up to 
increase training capacity by 50 per cent. 

The nature of its aims gives AVT a nu- 
merically modest place that excludes any 
possibility of competition with the established 
technical education system. The latter caters 
to all young people wishing to learn a trade. 


The work of AVT is closely connected with 
the problem of short- and medium-term 
employment. Its principal aim is to find a 
solution for specific labour problems. But the 
range of these problems has increased. 


Besides retraining unemployed workers, 
AVT has been called upon to deal with the 
rapid conversion of armament workers, pro- 
vide vocational training for immigrants, en- 
sure the rehabilitation of disabled people, 
improve the opportunities of workers in cer- 
tain sectors, and organize refresher courses 
to enable specialists to keep pace with techno- 
logical trends. 

But all of these problems are similar; they 
relate to the short term, and concern only a 
limited proportion of the labour force. They 
are specifically problems of employment, and 
this explains why AVT comes under the 
Ministry of Labour although its task is really 
educational. 


AVT courses are on a full-time basis and 
are spread over a period averaging six 
months. They are primarily, but not exclu- 
sively, designed for manual labourers in the 
building and metal industries, to give them 
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a “trade” that can be exercised immediately 
at a certain level of skill, and which is 
comparable, if not equivalent, to trade school 
or apprenticeship standards. 

AVT is reserved for adults purely as a 
supplement to the conventional machinery 
for the vocational training of adolescents, 
except in the case of France, where about 
50 per cent of AVT trainees are between 17 
and 21 years of age. In the first half of 1964, 
this represented 8,000 out of 16,000 trainees. 

Co-operation in AVT among the countries 
of Western Europe is comparatively limited. 
The French have helped a number of Euro- 
pean countries—Belgium, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia—to set up or improve 
their AVT system, either by direct co-opera- 
tion under a bilateral assistance agreement 
or, indirectly, through the agency of inter- 
national organizations (ILO and OECD). 

AVT has not developed to the same extent 
in Britain, and the number of workers re- 
ceiving training each year is only 4,000 to 
5,000. This is because of a limitation on the 
number of types of workers eligible for the 
training courses. These are normally reserved 
for demobilized members of the armed 
forces, unemployed persons in need of re- 
training by AVT, and handicapped and dis- 
abled persons who are officially registered 
as such. 

Many developing countries are following 
the progress of AVT with interest, and some 
of them have already made use of the staff 
and documentation of the institutions that 
exist in industrialized countries. Special ar- 
Tangements must be made when methods used 
in industrialized countries are applied to 
developing countries. 

It has become clear that when a develop- 
ing country has been visited by an _ inter- 
national team sent to study its requirements, 
it is also profitable to send its trainees to 
countries that have considerable experience. 
But, because of its special approach and 
speed of working, AVT is a direct answer 
to certain needs of the infant industries in 
those countries. 

The principles and methods employed in 
the AVT program are extensive. From 85 
to 90 per cent of accelerated vocational 
training for adults is devoted to practical 
work, such as the performance of manual 
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exercises relating to the particular trade. 
Teaching proceeds from the concrete to the 
abstract. Only after the job is done are 
the rules which govern it introduced, while 
explanations are given only when difficulties 
are encountered. 

Theory is taught as a supplement to prac- 
tice, and instruction is focused on a centre of 
interest such as the component being made 
by the trainee or the job he is being asked 
to do. 

The difference between conventional voca- 
tional training and AVT is that the latter 
does not consist of separate courses in tech- 
nical subjects such as mathematics. These 
subjects are related to a particular problem. 
AVT training does not consist of finding 
solutions to theoretical problems. Lengths, 
areas, volumes or weights are calculated on 
the basis of components that have already 
been manufactured by the trainees, or jobs 
they have already done. The value of this 
integrated method is universally accepted. 

The training is assigned to a single in- 
structor, with the number of trainees per 
instructor from 8 to 12, according to the 
trade. This enables the instructor to help 
each of his trainees to carry out his particu- 
lar task and check each stage of the perform- 
ance. 

Trainees are asked to take an active share 
in discovering both theoretical concepts and 
the successive stages into which the execu- 
tion of a technical operation must be divided. 
This is done by group discussions in which 
the pupil is encouraged to ask “why” as 
well as “how”. 

Its syllabuses distinguish AVT from tra- 
ditional education at least as much as its 
methods. Although they tend to vary, they 
generally are divided into four phases. The 
pre-training period equips the trainee to cope 
with the instruction he will receive during the 
course. 

The training proper covers a whole range 
of exercises of increasing difficulty. The 
integration exercises, like those done dur- 
ing training, are carried out under condi- 
tions that resemble as nearly as _ possible 
those prevailing on a site or in the works. 
The final stage consists of practical exer- 
cises designed to bridge the gap between 
training conditions and actual employment 
in industry. 
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British National Incomes Commission 


Pay increases in engineering and shipbuilding industries 
were contrary to the national interest, claims Commission 


Agreements made in November-December 
1963 for pay increases in the engineering in- 
dustries, and for increases in pay and re- 
duction in hours in the shipbuilding industry, 
were contrary to the national interest, the 
National Incomes Commission in Britain 
has stated in its Report No. 4 (Final), re- 
cently published. 


The Commission said that the nationally 
negotiated wage increases in these industries 
did not adequately, if at all, take account of 
increases arising from other causes (i.e. 
“wage drift”); and that these settlements, 
superimposed on increases in other elements 
in earnings, gave employees in the industries 
concerned more than their fair share of the 
increase in national productivity, and more 
than 32 per cent per annum. 


The Commission gave their reasons for 
adhering to a rate of growth in productivity 
of 3 to 34 per cent per year, resulting from 
a rate of growth in national production aver- 
aging 4 per cent per annum, as the practical 
test of the effectiveness of an incomes policy 
—although it is now evident that such an 
average rate of growth will not be reached in 
the period 1961-66. 


In its report, the Commission discusses 
the significance of wage drift for an incomes 
policy. Wage drift is defined as the variation 
in the gap between nationally determined 
rates of wages and actual earnings, this gap 
being due to overtime earnings. The Com- 
mission points out that the gap, for the pur- 
poses of incomes policy, is just as important 
as increases in nationally negotiated wage 
increases. 


The Commission mentions a number of 
ways in which, as a result of “domestic bar- 
gaining” between management and _ shop 
stewards, a timeworker may receive pay- 
ments over and above the national minimum 
time rates. 


Increased earnings for pieceworkers that 
do not necessarily go with increased output 
can also be negotiated at the domestic level, 
commonly by means of deliberately loose 
fixing of piecework prices and times. Both 
time and pieceworkers may have their earn- 
ings increased by arrangements for increasing 
overtime pay in excess of the real need for 
working overtime. 


In considering the repercussions of the 
engineering and shipbuilding agreements, the 
Commission says that the introduction of a 
40-hour week in shipbuilding by stages, to 
be completed by July 1965, had obvious re- 
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percussions on engineering negotiations. The 
same reduction in hours as in shipbuilding 
was given by the unions as a reason why it 
should be agreed to in the other industry. 


The Commission said, however, that the 
repercussions of the engineering agreement 
in some industries where engineering workers 
were employed were not as wide as the Gov- 
ernment feared they would be. 


Turning to the subject of productivity and 
restrictive practices, the Commission said that 
income per head, which is the average stand- 
ard of living, depended more upon output 
per worker than upon any other single fac- 
tor, and that this left no doubt of the vital 
importance of productivity to the national 
economic well-being. 


Summarizing the position after eight years 
of efforts to secure improved productivity 
and the abandonment of restrictive practices, 
the Commission said that instances of these 
practices were still to be found in engineer- 
ing, although there was machinery for deal- 
ing with these problems. 


In shipbuilding, the evidence showed 
clearly that the state of affairs in this regard 
was still what it had been in 1956. Produc- 
tivity seemed still to be hampered by out-of- 
date practices to a very large extent in ship- 
building and to a less extent in engineering. 


The report stated that a rapid change in 
the attitude and outlook of management and 
trade unions was imperative. 


In a long chapter on prices, costs and 
profits, the Commission concludes that in 
engineering, prices have risen in spite of 
increased productivity, and that the rises are 
due mainly to increases in wages. In no case 
were price rises attributable to excessive in- 
creases in profits. 

Referring to the increase in labour costs 
that will be the result of the latest increase 
in wages, the Commission says that in the 
engineering industries these will, in spite of 
increases in productivity, contribute to an 
increase in prices. The shipbuilding industry, 
although in no position to bear the increased 
costs, owing to its weak competitive position, 
will be unable to pass them on in higher 
prices. 

Of both settlements, the Commission says 
that the negotiating parties had, or ought to 
have had, enough knowledge of the facts 
about wage drift in their industries to have 
taken adequate account of it. They conclude, 
however, that there is much force in the 


(Continued on page 743) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 

















Percentage Change 











From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total. civilian labour force . o.oo cece cacecnee. (000)| July 24 7,495 + 2.6 + 3.5 
WEDDLOVEAS -. Cho tradied fuga. «gem iie<evioeehenssag... (000) July 24 251 + 2.9 + 3.9 
JURA TTA TTR. aR ipa es A ee (000)| July 24 706 + 8.8 — 3.4 
PED ESR errr rate ohne oes oh tn is ay rere (O00) July 24 6,545 | + 2.3 + 4.7 
OVO REDS a eT eta see. ee ee (000)| July 24 6,078 + 2.8 + 5.4 
Artiyvonks 25 Hours or morewa ws. eke... (000)| July 24 5, 351 — 10.2 — 1.1 
Amrworiiless than 35 hours....4,.404...aleoss... (000)| July 24 730 — 16.7 + 5.5 
Employed but not at work.................... (000)| July 24 1,170 +436.7 +33.0 
WNemMoved ees ee IES eee (000)| July 24 244 — 65.1 — 7.9 
EL OIAINAOM Fee. 2d, Boe eee OI, Sela) (000)| July 24 30 — 3.2 0.0 
Wilepeewers chan a. se hal Re Pabeebe, (000)| July 24 98 — 2.0 — 4.9 
DUDE AT Ot a enenen Pee Mahe Oa Oe (000)| July 24 65 | — 12.2 —13.3 
PTAITIS <1. 5 poste Dok ae os bce pl bacceares. (000) July 24 25 + 8.7 —10.7 
| SLE STU aesriengey csc Ca: oe Reser oo Neate ae ER Reo (000)} July 24 26 | — 10.4 —10.4 
Without work and seeking work................... (000)} July 24 231 — 4.2 — 7.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 Gaye... ttn. eee... C000} MIily 34 13 | — 18.8 —18.8 
Industrial employment (1949 =100).......0 0.0 c ccc ec ccc ccuee May 136.6 | + 3.4 + 5.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................. May 127.3 | + 2.2 + 4.9 
Pi UO eee eee ee | ee Ns Ist Qtr. 1965 | 22,279 -— +27.0 
Destined to the labour force.........................-. Ist Qtr. 1965 | 11,297 — +27.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Siotkces ahd lockoutes. gon. at .crlee. has oA os... July 99 — 9.2 +37.5 
NO aGIeWOrkers involy eG lls Acco wines... eae July 33, 691 — 22.2 +85.3 
DUAL MOUIIN TOR Rete erate oe as he oe mate cedsec's« « SRT July 326,070 | + 18.3 | +120.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........| May $90.56 0.0 + 4.3 
Average Nourly CArmmimes (Miles). cnc. 24 dueMeee coos ccc cs May $ 2.11 0.0 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................. May 41.0 | — 0.3 — 1.0 
Wverage weekly wages (mis.)o.cis..6< es laceasescsesss May $86.58 | — 0.4 + 3.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................0005. July 139.5 | + 0.4 + 2.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
MADD hd cs cfg cB IEA Rete Ie 5, ELA a a ean May 149.2 | — 1.2 + 0.9 
Oa IOUT INCOME a ae ees ee. $000,000.| May 20144" eb 3.6 +10.5 
Industrial Production 
POrminaveripe 14) =1U0\y..00.00+s a s.ceuescteene leas June 234.9 | + 2.9 + 6.7 
WR CS EERE VESATE yi sheen? CReue 2ST rt A a re es em June 211.4 + 3.5 + 7.3 
DDuraigies teen. a eee. oo UE. kd June 228 .4 + 4.3 +10.8 
DOUcOUIA IIE te. ks ote oa bikie ca highs June 196.9 + 2.8 + 4.1 
New Residential Construction ») 
Be ee Er ie schon oo eho ot abiys 6 ade siciamp aveelle <e July 13,700 | — 14.3 — 3.5 
Ga Taye Ere ark y Cpe AER: Ee Aer, Cae July 7,564 — 5.7 — 20.0 
Wimclericonstructionw, «44.5008 vei od Ge deca es otek ot July 84,411 + 0.1 +19.9 


(2)Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 2 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b)Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, July 


Employment increased seasonally between 
June and July, rising by an estimated 202,000 
tO, 7,251,000. 

Unemployment declined by 13,000 to 
244,000, a normal decline for this time of 
year. The unemployment rate in July repre- 
sented 3.3 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.7 per cent in July 1964 
and 4.2 per cent in July 1963. In June this 
year the rate was 3.5. 

Seasonally adjusted, the July 1965 unem- 
ployment rate was 4.3 per cent. 

The labour force, at 7,495,000 in July, 
was 189,000 higher than in June. 

The increase during the month in the 
labour force and in the number employed 
was largely associated with the entrance of 
students into the labour market for the sum- 
mer months. An estimated 260,000 teen- 
agers found jobs between June and July. 

As usual at this time of year, a substantial 
number of married women withdraw from 
the labour force. 

Employment in July was higher by 271,000 
than it was a year earlier and unemployment 
was 21,000 lower. The labour force was 
250,000 higher than in July 1964. 


Employment 


Between June and July, employment gains 
were fairly general. Almost three quarters 
of the advance was in non-farm employ- 
ment. As usual, the largest increases occurred 
in construction and in service-producing in- 
dustries. 


In July, employment was up 271,000, or 
3.9 per cent over the total a year earlier. 
The increase was widely distributed, almost 
all non-farm industries sharing in the im- 
provement. 

Especially large increases were recorded 
in construction and services. The year-to- 
year employment advance in construction— 
17 per cent—was one of the largest on 
record. 


Farm employment was 25,000 lower than 
in July 1964. 

Employment was substantially higher than 
a year earlier in all regions. The largest 
relative increase, 6.4 per cent, occurred in 
British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined by an estimated 
13,000 between June and July. Over the 
past five years, the changes in unemploy- 
ment during this period have varied from 
an increase of 15,000 to a decrease of 
17,000. 

The July unemployment estimated was 
21,000 lower than in July a year earlier. 
Teen-agers accounted for 38 per cent of the 
total, compared with 36 per cent in July last 
year and only 26 per cent in July 1961. 

Of the 244,000 unemployed in July, 181,000 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. The remaining 63,000, or 26 per cent of 
the total, had been seeking work for four 
months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus 


Approximate Labour 
alance Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
July July July July July July July July 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Metropolitan: ciccesec cdnane eee ee ee — _- 4 8 8 4 _ _ 
Major Industrial vec. ccs ae anaes _ 3 14 13 12 10 ~ _ 
Major Agricultural................. _ _ 2 2 12 12 — — 
IMINOF Josie wrsicisriote taste cee octets = _ 16 18 40 39 2 _ 
TD OtEIiGss.. Poe Neukie taae tenes _ 3 36 41 72 65 2 — 


Note: Before January 1965, when Grande Prairie was added, 109 areas were surveyed. 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 
a 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 


75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 60 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
- 75,000; 40 per cent or 


more in agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 


Substantial 


Labour 
Surplus 


Group | 


Moderate 
Labour 
Surplus 





Group 2 





Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster- 
Mission City 
indsor 





Brantford 
Cornwall 
Granby-Farnham- 
Cowansville 
Joliette 
->LAC ST. JEAN 
ew Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


CHATHAM 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 





Beauharnois 
Campbellton 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Gaspe 
Kamloops 
LINDSAY 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Sorel 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 





Labour 
Shortage 


Approximate 
Balance 








Group 3 Group 4 








Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


->CORNER BROOK 
-+>FT. WILLIAM-PT. 

ARTHUR 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 
->MONCTON 
->PETERBOROUGH 
-+SAINT JOHN 

Sudbury 
->TIMMINS-NEW 

LISKEARD- 

KIRKLAND LAKE 


Victoria 








Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 

egina 

~+RIVIERE DU LOUP 

Saskatoon 


Yorkton 


->BATHURST 
->BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Brampton 
Central Vancouver Island 
->CHILLIWACK 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
->GRANDE PRAIRIE 
Kentville 
Lachute-St. Therese 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
-+-OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
->PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
-+PRINCE GEORGE- 
UESNEL 
-+PRINCE RUPERT 
-+SAULT STE. MARIE 
St. Hyacinthe 
->ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
->SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


Yarmouth 


Listowel 


->STRATFORD 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 591, January issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Major Settlements in First Half, 1965 


During the first six months of 1965, em- 
ployers and labour organizations across 
Canada in industries other than construction 
negotiated 124 major collective agreements. 
These contracts applied to approximately 
185,000 workers in bargaining units compris- 
ing 500 or more employees. 

Most of these agreements were long-term 
contracts. More than 30 per cent were of 
two years duration, 44 per cent were to run 
for about three years, and only 13 per cent 
of the agreements were for a term of one 
year. 

Two agreements were concluded for terms 
of 43 and 48 months. They were signed by 
the Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
and the Longshoremen’s Protective Union, 
and by the Automotive Transport Labour Re- 
lations Association and the Teamsters Union 
in British Columbia. 

Unlike in previous years, all major agree- 
ments concluded in 1965 gave general wage 
increases. 


Of the 16 one-year contracts signed during 
the period, 50 per cent provided for wage 
increases on labour rates of 10 to 15 cents 
an hour. Other agreements gave smaller wage 
increases, mostly in the range of 3 to 5 cents 
an hour. 

Of the 37 two-year agreements, 50 per cent 
provided for labour rate increases of 11 to 
15 cents an hour, the most common wage 
increase in this range being 15 cents an hour. 
Eight of the 37 agreements provided for wage 
increases in the range of 16 to 20 cents an 
hour, and seven others included wage in- 
creases of 21 to 25 cents an hour. 

During the period, 55 contracts with a 
term of about three years were signed in the 
course of collective bargaining. The most 
common labour rate increases, embodied in 
21 agreements, ranged from 20 to 25 cents 
an hour. Eight contracts provided for wage 
increases of 15 to 19 cents an hour, and six 
agreements included wage increases in the 
range of 26 to 30 cents an hour. Thirteen 
major three-year agreements provided for 
wage increases exceeding 30 cents an hour. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1965, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1965, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreement with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The data are 
based on preliminary reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 





Industry and 
Total Wage 





Term of Agreement in Months 





























Tncrease in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
SEs Agts Empls. | Agts. | Empls Agts Empls Agts. | Empls Agts. | Empls 
Ml te 
SR ee ne) (eae CR ners cll Gichoe 6 Sel Met goer: 1 1 GOO! tse eee oa ao onreacicl eer eee eet 
8B Ft ee SE Ser PR H RCIORS o.ci5 ciclo otos Corn Inn eoeeer ae 1 Et OE tener ete ator i acosantllanae cocnec 
et ee ol Ire er 8.) 5 doo alla cltee Seelles bat oH athe 1 TOOK, il aptore cieretesell(eteroeatete gel Soon craton ee ee oe a tere 
QO iais adore Serelordua a sos 06 | ioc tPAREER Reee  eeee eeene || ens 8 2 DE PAQOIMY I neccerecs, «lllisretenettuc ie ome cal dose eestem wilcra ree isa 
7} A SO CE oe) ROS Py ier eco tite cin tynta| n> OBO oe kan emee 1 (iia Apocrine Ppmbesa oye roces cloce aeseene 
Mining 
1: eR ed (PORE DI aL eR allt cons a Ghn cal CER CRO AH ERI G tical Ins Ooreatwel eaten b u-c 2 2,130 
DA gS ares als. Suse adele as'tes sess | ates MeL eee ico akesee a eee eves aya prope etl lara Pee) eae rece a | a te il 1,800 
WBS ctv tis resets eres cilia ied stelle one | epee eeeceee sec cess 1 OO! a WiSeoneteragcts oe | eee lore ee ob ll aoe ecko 
77 rte. ge Pent oo PS eR a VERE cic lorinol fol COME EO GCOS | MooMioo dol Iberee.c HESS bales Bioaollaersue’s Shu 1 800 
1, Oe rae A ae ER [nce t,o hye eae Gt RoC ERNE GD Seta etre o eiete ay lomnto aise. | Sema Sue 2 1,100 
1 a en ae reese (RE ci. 5, oil a eieichce cE a een eee Een See Glisten, Glace 1 LY (UE Albssn Gate Blows SBcte oe 
RE eee reer a (ere len Lo. crc ainda tbs cas cael arene mee nea Kea ener nee eieker Ce) Beare cca kalceetce? Gre dl WES, trent 1 900 
Manufacturing 
ATE eee. cer 1 TOQM Rete cecil sited aves aoe | sue Mevste, all crave mete eer |e cease ce teveeal| ote eters acero ronal clatter rete ete iotee eae ne peners 
Dionne sees 1 CO Uh cas bie dil tees Sameer a inicis cio cred loess aids occas Savile soem aoe 1 2,000 
Qaee Ne cee aco ISIS a eae oR iS, Socvees a | RR nae Recto acco coscararcte 1 DEO LOUM A oe cctee lterenes sec cece’ all eucterae erie | tana teeters 
HORE ena aren eee ae 1 G50) | ee ee A on. ics eeepc Ilse ce Stent cilia one Sree atoem lle eel [oeeseee ite cl cceeete rotel| oem eer 
DU eee eck OPS ce eoabae a care eis Sg at] eeacaaaits test RA PAIS as ates Saal FoiBtaovs Svereceteul owe teebetcacikartevese a Peeeaay alte eal ere gelect etna loner acectaerere 1 1,800 
DD eis & ovceene er in abs foal Sa Go cp | Oe | Ete eet, 2 Creeps I ca essa ee exe etebe ere a tie Slereeete ral Canin ieee 1,700 
AIG es See tt aeeermteg inl tcp aman IS Neuts cdevtobal Lod eee beep Ieee area wha: 3 DESAY. Tek Meee mlle nt, cone ty:)|\ terns eer eyecare ay 
Le Pe eR CER a aeaD Ooo ARR TIERS i chacass erste halt ARES 8-2) RN Ee 2 PE SOO ass cacteve tll excuse Dikete. oc lcapenent cored, |aeGerecaiaeeets 
dle pral sentan eottRtsS 8 3 Ee Slha eee erated Secreta: 4 1G AZOO eer eters mille ere stave tee 1 93) 
LG) ee coed ent ¥eteitouen Shale desi okzi key TRH Ce TET atacand Oe ete reer 2 Dt OOdaml crotesrveeeall eerercierorteteke 1 750 
LY Ee cae SAE ee OO Re ERE | REA co.cc Sites o Ren ee rcune. cre Bo aE Ge Sel Ena Groat Ie eetc a olma, erin Oaa 2 2,500 
1 a eR EL rr a cul AA Pet a 1 ist KOTO ad i. Seay see lene te co tec 1 800 
LY A SD DO ncaa iran oral he aa Pe geeeeeeeh ete erates al elca sided Geral (Cenc dda. Aral Sie beret 1 800 
PAU va CTR eee te aI rs Cts 5S onacal SOR otal lo etno oR aeetetoal lore ora tend oto Grorouseio 0 1 Slt aed ones. c|lsc-aane gout 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 


Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1965, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1965, excluding 
agreements in the construction industry and agreement with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The data are 
based on preliminary reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 
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Industry and Term of Agreement in Months 
Total Wage 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* —_ 
Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. Empls. 
Manufacturing 
(Continued) 
TI So here, ie lea Dee ae een an aL 2 eee See ee 1 | 1,400 
ee Senna fe 8 ON 8) Re FSO ets eee 1 DUG Gllfeon asashaede ote 1 600 
aN OR a Ee «2a Ok Ss hE | oe to ota rs a | a oe a 1 D004 sMateeroattscdlestrcennd 
2 ne Pood er OCR Meets QO] JS Se LEM Lene ee nen Can MM aan ha A (al eae 10 | 26,880 
NO Fe ee eo MINES CNR ces ihn 2%. sEilaint ston »| eer coal nee shod lesdlese tf. 1 500 
26 3S 01g VRS CBO HoT a eGo OSE de | 05. oc0 ccra ee) (ee ein cit] Secate & creer [Beer il [ieee eas (era oe os ed NN 1 500 
; Dee DOO use cack Sligo oho. st offs SigenO crcl tind Ieee meen tetl eae iceadeaened (na ee bee ee ee 2 2 OOO Y| MER gators hres eee ee 
sere ole Kereleleiyy sv Reeby Nor Menke HA fePoarans, Pe sha) «|| AraPatewe Ai [dered hey «says [it havavr le ateticn thd Alla avenged. ook LS Re 2 1,600 
GLb es os Rao the Sines Seay ae |e ee ane,” oa | een er Glee OG Kl aaa 1 600 
en ee ees ee Maca Aen tol te Tk | fn ee hey ley ed 1 | 2,000 
ae pelo ce ASS: he RCT Le 9 oro tae CODE Meteceke CI ena (Oe aPC Es Sey Sih AR Sle a 1 800 
er eee Pee ere ek oe ne, oe Roe Pe AEA eae foe De 189" 800 
Ree eal emer ae cc ee, Sette Ab EON MOOEINGA Potter tT 1 650 
Bee ee eran ta ae tie be ar eh ast. (Zea ook 1a re eon wcll eninarns pane dd se el. AELRTIN eS... 1 800 
Transportation, 
Storage and 
Communication 
pe ee ee we 1 OWT vent ane tate rents os lit eGth natn bean maver nal Bore cri ioe oh es cdcley a, Sa 
Pema Le ALATA ee ars rt tral hh arses tne 1 LDU) ag arte seer pa vltee ots Resour hance SAAT Poe NOI [PSM Se | eed Bae 
Dict Mim dcot hee tver 1 SRO OTR RIMM aT Tia MEFS t Ds 572s a0, ocslegil ba os ROAR RANTS Os ROE eal Ns ee peed diate tanec el 
eee eee ean eS ha NAME eA. eons oo Ins eos oaks feos deus bamandel. oclixcned. lecca occa: 
gS re SS bao year oe Al Ke ge |e 1 DQO0s ||) eae scot NENA... relia. coe coe emer an 1 550** 
Mas «7 occuAteucy O otc ah (keto tact le 1 PASO Miho Sek ctl aak ae A ON oe ce is Se ea eT Ome 
IN Pen aiie Rou adceltee ones Mita coe Chew Lace ate ees 1 2 OP sae aoe es he lume acess 'lhas aces odge 
WG s ae tn oh Eble can Ao Bl Se Bech, Sel 5 arlene A area a ace = |e Died 1 1,200 
Us .0t 36 JERS BOE AG a O6 || Ma Sa] OS Oe IL Ae Coa lc Leen Ma eke ody a Oy | 1 3,000 
2 Onecare acre Mrmr es eel Shs 2 eee ee ee Ie ce ae 1 550 
SHOE cs cry SchSibsoh Sta ile, Gah | OREN a ito | PER ae fe ae [Ee 1 OO MT Re rey ae Oat re eye, ene [ler dione 
DOE ee See Eee aos... o Pena lea chee lloo Pence an elo nseswecllaseheses cs 1 SOOM alien tees ees .cetece aie 
Sens warsewnrl | PNPM Ney TS Se ieee, Minh te 2 06. osilleiecevecd, cro’ llS aoe eeee 1 OO Mpa epee co lies casttioveses ene 
COM PrP ee ee elite OG eo. aisrsiegiac oysil ove. croyine oe [lsiecopelattllianeivards oateiollamatene ale eotectc ce. 1 4,050 
FN, Sine eects Bie o'o wate pe eraeo ae al eS Navel caete IBReTey aie NP amen Le aie ae I an Os Oe | Ba | ee 1 2, 200*** 
Public Utility 
Operation 
Le RE re Ee TS RN PE, cel cravayeit va evel dksians de clorwe eis ol oetevell wR ake «4c 1 S00 te tera cn wee'le cere 
LS ee a rot MM yeh RI eee te ous « Ilorscsteyedevw atllagist, « co-a s 1 Dee 2A OP lItste athe see teers mee aes otter ell ere eee ee 
Trade 
Ui | 8 ed Lt ioe 2 eee OI aa Ae Ole Ee os oe ee ese ke a 1 OOOO ae cee ell eA yr ll geese nna ieee Bee Hae 
Ze Ee eee PETA At ae yf Meee | mash ewe ED 5 5! s avail csarswihes Alsace be debra ome seca l Steed bade de. 2 1,850 
PED 4. 18s e900 © Chek Sci | OO eT ae ee Ee eres ee oe a er eee 1 WOOO IR cccvoieeede | tiacuctice oes 
SO eI Tene eed Sear eon occtene cece te al ageia: Ds deo wiliescce Se coerce ail RA Pegs enelllcetiese, eaocterJlite coe ooo: ltocean ine cree: 1 3,500 
ot () Rea Me rare tra | ers Nl oe et Slice nc ae hace onae otal Cet ceeli eee 1 3 OOO RS 28 leanetee ee nc 
ee ae See ne ee. (keen Seen Scher eronills ce ep aaieree Ian ienia ta citaweere iets’ 1 2,900 
OO nr se er ees CPi Seen TPE, OCH. Oe See ics shail esse « wustacalllesacat a w'erave ale eaters & ocilece-ercie gumelee 1 1,200 
Service 
SEAS ASME EE ceases 1 LE DOO EY \ sec cabeee Sicilia abs oselsy acevo l oe foe cepAHIe cs Setoeerear lke coe CMT MEMOS to celle ere lie eco 
LiF» hel: acl Ah A Beak 2 OU SIR ences enerall eaegeee’ ccskene: | er "eusxsae sl Peeves avstetodatel| tee ee tae 2 iene ee element nbak ee. Gah 
ON ee ete, 1 LO Ot epee ha eaten tee lh renee erate or vrei Ds Cate liC Sail aah Jn ttll es Dele teeter gee te by 
ee A A At a Sa 1 TEN ANG Sine 2 Ca |p ae Sc AES en ee een (Ae Ane ee ee Mee a Gl a oe 
1 5 el Se eae 1 TANUEON |ere ceee rel eee eee, 2 OCOD ls cocina ORES ieee cre dole re ea ichols deat nets & 
USS ail ae ee il AVA) epee xctel <,| cue tae ies 2 GOGO | nevemcn ceeral Eps yom alll cases acral rebate mrs 2 
ere eS 1 OOO aes | eeetcsat ts esl eee ttecce. ill meee Bo cil ates corr shr ls Pmragere Bal Ac iegereh eee hier 0 Seer Ie ee ca 
LL) nee ire enn Chetty tcl eetey eter rec |'t,fe.c crtes cx |revever overs suet 2 De BDO) evs yerer lla chee case tenant kets ee eee ee 
LS eee ponte ee Meteor EE eects ic [ache cnc e ollie hee Sect oic tes Meme See ae waa d llabves act oil telat acters 1 650 
ZA, dik Bowe nica toca KoA ciCaRa RIE aed Ik cca ar eee en es |e 1 DE OVOP TI aeetncae a s\ atc. 2 1,130 
75.5 Bin ns Mip terre: ois's ©aG OS > GRATE Cae Si ae Oe (CA eR kee ee 1 Pee 010 POA Is Gye cerer tA | eek areca 1 800 
2 DR TS zt sce ree eee hae Lave leeseate » stalling thdcke ws.eie 2 ES OO pliteteate.<regereil hamete Gupae aeaeteseee tei tal cerecceralane 
LE ee ae oe || MN EA ad Me EM oy 5 oy ary lade Mis. aves (a Mode tawodayal a ef trone sus ota. NAM cheer atedtlll o ase Melecs 1 1,000 
ee ee rene aes Oe a mire cae wal etter egsusi les eue sicaraciocel sabeneusn ncouliang eoctete eyesas [ele Gee eel Meals mie ee 1 850 
ED, Lanh ce reNGB abelare Paps Sethi MAP Rept hecarenegi eter 1 C0100 Nall leat in Rare baie eae be fins es aie | i AT ae Sg 
2) een pea ra ten ay, | REC [gta Uae ec ean Sal ye Nac Sars Tha trcene the a WPE Gah co ooo ote: will unerabraahenstelllatebdrovel nc. nee 1 900 
otal. Aout: 16 27, 480 4 4, 850 37 55,410 10 14,070 57 82,970 


* The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are 
rounded to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications 


covered by the agreement. 


** 43-month agreement. 
*** 48-month agreement. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 


(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Air Canada, system-wide .............0:.sccssscsssssecesncese Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................. Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines), 


Bell Island: NA: ..scocessra ccs ie ne sees he tcecxeets Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. .... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City.) Alta® 5 hse ae ie ees, IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment Co., Edmonton, Alta. .... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Montreal, Que. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, Nfld. & Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 

Montreal, Que.-& other centres) 22s. ii succes. Teamsters (Ind.) 


Montreal Locomotive Works, Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 


Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. 2.::.:.0::0:0000000-+00 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Bramalea, Ont. c.:cccc.crice-c2.-.--s2-0 VE (Ind.) 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .:.........0....c.c000. UE (Ind.) 

Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jean- 

Mime, COUCH sake shee osc the cde ceecgecco nites sae bace seen sees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan, GOVCTMOMEent Ge ccccsstes speetndeerseaes caer: Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (classified services) 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones ..................... Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes Metro.) Manes iit cenesecte teri hone nore Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During July 


(except those concluded in July) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., N.S. 
MGIC, Bod, es Ladotsscsand oe esaee erent oeeress Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


BiG; Hydro & Power Authoritys 2.hc-coc ct eocnse te IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building maintenance & window cleaning con- 
TLACTOTS; “Vi aANCOUVer, —33Coe  eeeetece Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cateary “City tAltan re oe eres Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Caleaty (City, Allan. oct eet tee rence he crea eect cs Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNE.- North Sydney. Niobe ce ee eee ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CSPIAN “SYSTEM =WICE Se ork cag eecteasee ee coe eee ee eens Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivers, Quey. | Gee ol kca ic cae: eae. caeceee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)_ .- 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


(QUE Sat va heess Stennett Reegih Unga ie avhame earn nte ne es Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David &sFrereysMontrealpoQueme.. 2), et oe ee Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Denison™Mines,/ ElliotsLake,Ont)..2aete ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N:S. ........ 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 

WY AMERY ULes: ClUcs civctecorcosste cre APR AES hinds sac 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ............ 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 

WP ECUCS A CeOTtIErs 1CUEL) aided h ere kha loccecece 
Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que. ............ 


Duplatet Canada eid eOshawa: (Ont. (iti a ccttcicscsses 
ES.) &*Av) Robinson (¢Can:),  beaside,) Ont... «.:...:....3 
Evohaeteraret Gis ware Lhe am oe a ae 
oe Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, 
ue 
Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & New- 
castle, N.B. 5 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, “Que. A Le 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. 
B.F. Goodrich, Kitthener cOntiy —s...., See ee 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ................ 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .............. 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ............ 


Imperial Tobacco & subsids., Ont. & Que. ............ 
Bs aa Harvester Co. ‘of Canada, Citta. 
Lee Sheets ee dee ee mee? eT. 


Terre eee eee eee ere re eer rr rere rrr rr rrr rrr rer rrr Te ry 


Fee ene e eee soseeressnscseseseeeeeee 


eae Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, 
Teas ba ern eerie), Note ici h eon he? 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ 
Quebec lron-é Titanium, Sorel Que. .....)....:......... 
Saskatchewaw Lower Corpl-+ oe. a ene 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 

Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... 
SieiierCul ew Montreal Qulersreuk M4... cord te ecieleeseess 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ 
Winnipeg City, Man. 


PA eee eee meme eer ee ee eeesHoeeroresesseseeessoe® 


Union 


Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
pensers ) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation ees 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. 
Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
CLC-chartered local 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


(beverage dis- 


(CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Man. 


SAFER TRO eee eee e reese eee e TOT EH SE OSHS EHSESES OES SOOT ES OSO9DO09 99 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hospi- 
tals), Arthabaska, Drummondville & Nicolet, 
Toke pee: sah le A eA ta tt MORNE ARES FL 
ra Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
ead lelictel Pete J pera lnrcl Seal ef EG Al RE dl oe 


Assn. Patronale des Services spa: ae 


Que 
Cdn. Pvidreoni Montreal, “Que. Ra ean eee 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. .............. 
E.B. Eddy, Hull, Que. 


eee eee errr ererrrrrerr reer rer ererr rr rere) 


reeyme Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, oer 


Eattines Limited, Oshawa, ‘Ont. 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. .... 
KVP Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Cee e eee rere ee ereneeeereereses 


Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ 


Renee ee een eee een ee eee renee 


Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. .... 
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Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 


empl.) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


(maintenance empl.) ; 
Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(office empl.) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .........:....:cc00cce0es Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, (Oue, oe ae pias Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
(Unit # 


Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 
Ont Rees. Jn es are Pee eee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpen- 
ters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operat- 
ing Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 


Oiler *CONITeS recat steerer ee Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
Canadas Kapuskasing "Ont. 86. mers Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep 
RIVERA Onteied ss) Pvt h | 4 ees he Fe Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. .... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO 


Hainilton @City, SB ONLe tian. een eeeeers neers Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hamiltons City, Ontgysih ei geGgi Biko een ace As, Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 

ae tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO 
Provincial Paper, ‘Thorold, Ont. ccs. eee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
Ont a . ratrnen saci casi panda teat HM, Retanea lle Mace Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, Londonj) Ont. tccenee ees. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. ... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CBGCy company-wide. co okecac ate eee ee eee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

Chrysler Canada td, windsor, ’Ont.2.3, 4). Ano Wikies  AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Arbitration 

Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

H.J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ontario s Paper: 2) ncrold fOnta. nt i eee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC),, Machinists, .(AFL-CIO/ CLG), 
Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


Part [ii—Settlements Reached During July 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 

Brewers Warehousing, Carling, Dow, Labatt, Molson & O’Keefe Breweries & Cdn. Breweries 
Transport, Ont.—Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,600 empl.—general 
wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 12¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 14¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; evening and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ an hr. and 15¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 7¢ an hr. and 10¢ an hr.); Remembrance Day to be ninth paid holiday in 1965 
and Easter Monday to be ninth paid holiday in 1966; vacation bonus of 20% of vacation pay to 
be granted in 1965 to empl. after 20 yrs. of service, in 1966 after 10 yrs. of service, and in 1967 
after 3 yrs. of service; benefits under SUB plan (formerly $47 a wk. for single empl. and $57 a 
wk. for married empl., payable up to 52 wks.) to be 60% of wages for empl. with less than 7 yrs. 
of service and 65% of wages for empl. with more than 7 yrs. of service and to be payable up to 
78 wks.; weekly indemnity to be 60% of wages payable up to 104 wks.; group life insurance 
increased to $7,000 (formerly $5,000); agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 
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Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C.—Packinghouse Wkrs. (APL-CIO/CLG)s-2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. in 1965 and 8¢ an hr. in 1966 for 
base rates and seasonal empl. and of 5¢ an hr. in 1965 and S¢ an hr. in 1966 for classified posi- 


tions; rates for seasonal empl. become $1.47 an hr. for females and $1.71 an hr. for males in 1966; 
agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


12 YTS nO service, and $2,000 for empl. with 13 yrs. of service; severance pay plan to provide 1% 
of total earnings received by empl. during employment, payable in 2 steps—6 wks. after layoff and 
3 mos. after layoff; joint committees on automation established to review problems of technological 


Cdn. Johns-Manville, Port Union, Ont.—Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr., and 6¢ an hr. additional for skilled trades retro- 
active to April 9, 1965, and of 3% eff. April 9, 1966; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. 
vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service; weekly indemnity to be $60 a wk. (formerly $40); major medical plan added to health 
Paes rate for general worker becomes $2.10 an hr. eff. April 9, 1966; agreement to expire 

pril 8, } 


Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Que.—Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 26, 1965, 11¢ an hr. eff. 
July 19, 1965, 14¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 26, 1966 and 12¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 26, 1967; wage increases of 
30¢ per cunit in first yr. of agreement, 20¢ per cunit in second yr. and 20¢ per cunit in third 
yr. for cutters—standard operations and 35¢ per cunit in first yr., 25¢ per cunit in second yr. and 
25¢ ‘per cunit in third yr. for cutters—wheel skidders; work wk. (formerly 54 hrs.) to be 50 hrs. 
eff. July 29, 1965 and 45 hrs. eff. Feb. 26, 1966; 4 paid holidays; vacation pay to be 2% for 
empl. with less than 50 days employment, 3% after 50 days, 5% after three seasons (one 
season=175 days) and 8% after eight seasons; agreement to expire Feb. 25, 1968. 


Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist., Que-—Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—terms similar to Consolidated Paper, Nicauba settlement above; agreement to 
expire Feb. 25, 1968. 


Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 18-mo. agreement covering 5,500 
empl.—production bonus of $1 per shift incorporated into wage rates; 3 wks. vacation (formerly 
2 wks.) after 1 yr. of service; life insurance to be $3,000; weekly indemnity to be $35; employer 
and empl. each to contribute 5¢ an hr. toward pension plan; pension of $104 a mo. to be guaranteed 
from Jan. 1966 to Jan. 1976; rate for labourer becomes $1.76 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 1966. 

Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Materials, Donnacona, Que.—Pulp & Paper Wkrs. 
Federation (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 520 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. 
retroactive to May 1, 1965, 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966; additional 
wage adjustments of 3¢ to 5¢ an hr. in 1965; 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service eff. Sept. 1, 
1965; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1966; pre- 
retirement vacation plan to provide for 1 to 5 additional wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service for 
empl. 60 to 64 years of age; rate for labourer becomes $2.33 an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966; agreement 
to expire April 30, 1967. 


Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont——Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. 
retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 
1966 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; additional wage adjustments for certain 
wage rates of 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1965 and May 1, 1967; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service 
(at present after 10 yrs. )eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service eff. Vat; 
1967; pre-retirement plan to provide for 1 to 5 additional wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service for 
empl. 60 to 64 years of age eff. Jan. 1, 1968; rate for labourer on 7-day operations becomes 
$2.65 an hr. Aug. 1, 1967; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 64¢ an hr. eff. July 2, 1965; employer to pay 40% 
(formerly 35%) of medical insurance premiums; new provision for check-off of union dues; rate 
for labourer becomes $1.42 an hr.; agreement to expire July 1, 1966. 

Hospitals (9), Hull, Buckingham & other centres, Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): 
new agreement covering 1,200 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 

Manitoba Hydro—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage 
increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1965 and 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966; rates become 
$1.52 an hr. for rural labourers and $1.74 an hr. for suburban labourers April 1, 1966; agreement 
to expire March 31, 1967. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que-—CNTU-chartered local: 2-yr. agreement covering 
990 empl.—wage increases of 30¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 9, 1965 
and 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


(Continued on page 774) 
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Women’s Bureau 


Continuing Education of Women 


Learning beyond normal school leaving age has become pattern 
for women in many parts of today’s world. Equality granted 
women in Japan led to greater participation by women than men 


Learning beyond the normal school leaving 
age has become a pattern for women in many 
parts of today’s world. 

In Japan the 1947 Constitution, granting 
equality to women, opened wide the gates 
to adult education and led to greater parti- 
cipation by women than by men. 

In 1961 the Ministry of Education estab- 
lished a Women’s Social Education Section 
to promote and co-ordinate educational ac- 
tivities at the national level. 

Women’s classes provide the most popular 
form of educational activity, especially for 
rural women, who account for 60 percent of 
the participants. Subjects pursued include 
home life, social life, vocational life, physical 
education, recreation and general education. 

Sweden, where adult education dates back 
100 years, is discovering mature educated 
women as a valuable source of manpower 
to meet current shortages in many fields. 

A woman may take advantage of continu- 
ing education in the form of studenten, com- 
parable to two years of American college, 
either for personal enrichment or to improve 
vocational qualifications. She can get valu- 
able assistance through the National Labour 
Market Board. Aptitude tests, on-the-job 
training, subsistence payments during study, 
transportation and physical relocation where 
necessary, are among the services at her 
disposal. 

The national training program for unem- 
ployed persons has been extended to include 
middle-aged housewives, mothers supporting 
children and others experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining employment. There is no charge for 
tuition. Subject to a means test, trainees may 
receive living, rent and family allowances, with 
75 percent of the cost being borne by the Gov- 
ernment and 25 percent by the municipality 
where the trainee permanently resides. 

During 1960-61, 76 percent of the total 
number were trained as office workers; the 
remainder as retail clerks, practical home 
nurses, mothers’ helpers and curtain seam- 
stresses. 

In India an experimental project pat- 
terned on the Canadian Farm Radio Forum, 
involving 145 villages, has been organized 
by UNESCO and the All-India Radio. Listen- 
ers’ clubs for programs broadcast specially 
for women, have been established in urban 
and rural areas. Discussion follows the broad- 
casts, and enquiries or suggestions are re- 
ferred to All-India Radio to be dealt with 
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in subsequent programs. Subjects vary from 
domestic science, social welfare, child psy- 
chology, child education to India’s political 
and social life. 

In Holland the association for women’s 
interests Vrouwenbelangen, Amsterdam sec- 
tion, sponsors an annual non-party course 
in six evenings to train women desirous of 
entering political life. Mock elections, in- 
volving the entire audience help to interest 
women in the intricate workings of a demo- 
cratic political system. 

In Gambia the newly organized Women’s 
Federation includes women’s organizations 
from all sections of the country, regardless 
of tribal, political or religious affiliation. 
Parents and husbands encourage their wives 
and daughters to take advantage of educa- 
tional programs offered. Since the extent of 
illiteracy is substantial, informal education 
is desirable. Girls are taught hygiene, child 
care and domestic science. Those who are 
literate are taught to give weekly radio 
lectures on health in the vernacular. 

In Italy the Italian Television Service has 
developed Telescuola, a system to help com- 
bat illiteracy. Numerous communal viewing 
posts have been set up where three weekly 
lessons give thousands of persons the chance 
to become literate. In 1962, language certi- 
ficates were awarded to 46,000 persons who 
took the courses. 

In Senegal, under government sponsorship, 
residential centres have been established for 
training women from rural areas. Courses 
last 17 days and women may bring their 
children. The aim is to improve homemaking 
skills, learn the geography of the country, 
become aware of citizenship responsibilities, 
first aid, hygiene, child care, budgeting, farm- 
ing and gardening. Teaching methods and 
course content are adapted to the conditions 
of rural life. 

In Britain the National Institute of Edu- 
cation publishes a six-month calendar listing 
dates and location of residential short courses, 
usually lasting a week or weekend. Topics 
include subjects from the arts and sciences, 
language study, industrial relations, prepara- 
tion for retirement, and industrial psychology. 

Many courses are provided through uni- 
versity extension departments. Other residen- 
tial college courses of from one or two 
years’ duration, offer university studies to 
students who missed this educational oppor- 
tunity earlier in life. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Growing Number Reach “Rehabilitation Status” 


Almost 70 per cent of the 2,179 individuals rehabilitated in 
the year 1964-65 who were dependent on relatives or public 
assistance now have annual income of approximately $4,600,000 


The year 1964-65 saw another 2,179 in- 
dividuals added to the growing number of 
persons that have been reported by provin- 
cial rehabilitation authorities as having 
reached “rehabilitation status” since the in- 
stitution of the Federal-Provincial Rehabili- 
tation Program in 1957. Such reports are 
made only on cases for which full details 
are available. They are submitted when re- 
habilitation services have terminated and a 
suitable period of follow-up has elapsed. 

Of the 2,179 rehabilitated persons in 1964- 
65, almost 70 per cent were dependent on 
relatives or public assistance. There were 
1,786 dependants involved. The cost of their 
annual maintenance was estimated to be 
approximately $1,527,000. 

After rehabilitation, the estimated total 
annual income for this group is approxi- 
mately $4,600,000. The contribution of 177 
housewives, or family homemakers, is in 
addition to this. 

After their rehabilitation, 1,675 of those 
rehabilitated in 1964-65 were regularly em- 
ployed in business or industry, 76 set up 
in business for themselves, 112 entered 
sheltered employment, 54 were carrying on 
some form of homebound employment, and 
177 were able to resume their responsibilities 
aS wives and homemakers. Eighty-five of the 
severely disabled were helped to the place 
where they could undertake their own care. 


656 Had No Work Record 


Before their acceptance for rehabilitation 
service, 656 of these persons had no work 
record, 341 had been employed as unskilled 
workers, 184 in semi-skilled occupations, and 
180 in skilled work. Ninety-one were engaged 
in agriculture, fishing or forestry. Service 
occupations gave employment to 194 with 
261 engaged in sales and clerical work, and 
83 in the professional or managerial field, 
and 189 were wives or homemakers. 

With rehabilitation complete, the reports 
indicate 152 are now employed in the pro- 
fessional or managerial field, 511 in sales 
and clerical work, 354 in service occupa- 
tions, 73 remained in agriculture, fishing or 
forestry, 274 as skilled workers, 252 semi- 
skilled, and 301 in unskilled work. One 
hundred and seventy-seven are housewives 
or homemakers. The remainder (85) were 
not able to undertake employment, but 
were able to dispense with help and look 
after themselves. 
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A study of the educational qualifications 
of the group shows that 1,207 had not gone 
beyond elementary school, and 320 had not 
gone beyond Grade 4. Only 60 had con- 
tinued their education beyond high school, 
but 516 had received some form of voca- 
tional training. In Carrying out their rehabil- 
itation, 1,120 undertook vocational training 
for a wide variety of occupations. 


In addition to vocational training many 
received medical, social and vocational as- 
sessment and counselling. A variety of treat- 
ment services were provided to well over 
half the total number rehabilitated. Four 
hundred and twelve were fitted with pros- 
thetic appliances and devices, 


From Youth to Old Age 


The age distribution of the disabled in- 
dividuals extends from youth to old age. 
Almost 50 per cent are under 30 years of 
age, many of them new entrants to the labour 
market. It is interesting to note, however, 
that more than 30 per cent of those rehabili- 
tated are over 40 years of age. Women form 
just under two-fifths of the total. 

These 2,179 rehabilitated persons suffered 
from a variety of disabling conditions. Over 
one-third of them suffered from amputa- 
tions or other orthopaedic handicaps. 


Number in Major Disability Groups 


AT DULALONS iets cee a ey eee ae 201 
Neuro-Muscular Skeletal Impairments .. 564 
Deaf and Hearing Impairments ............ 236 
Blind and Visual Impairments ................ 240 


Neurological Impairments. ...................... 194 
Tuberculosis and Respiratory Disorders 171 
Cardio-Vascular Diseases ........................ a 
Neuro-Psychiatric Disorders 
Other Disabling Conditions 


This brings to 14,102 the number of such 
cases reported since the beginning of the 
program. It is estimated that without re- 
habilitation assistance, these persons with 
their 10,905 dependants were costing ap- 
proximately $9,420,000 annually for support. 
Now they earn approximately $26,690,000 
a year and have collectively earned a total of 
$112,017,000 since they became employed. 
This compares to the cost of their support 
for the same period, which would have been 
almost $41,799,000. 
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Older Workers 


Growth in Older Segment of Labour Force 


Canada’s labour force increased by 20 per cent in nine-year 
period from 1956 to 1964, with those aged 45 and over showing 
substantial increases both in actual numbers and in proportion 


Interesting information concerning the 
growth of the older segment of the labour 
force can be obtained from estimates derived 
from the monthly labour force survey. The 
survey is conducted by the Special Surveys 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Available from the Special Surveys Divi- 
sion are special tables, on an annual average 
basis, containing data on age, sex, adult popu- 
lation, labour force, employmeat, unemploy- 
ment and participation rates for the years 
1956-1964 inclusive. 


Canada’s labour force has grown from 
5,782,000 in 1956 to 6,933,000 in 1964, an 
increase of about 20 per cent. During the 
same nine-year period, the older segment of 
the labour force—those aged 45 and over— 
grew from 1,792,000 to 2,292,000, an in- 
crease of 500,000, or 27.9 per cent. In 1956, 
the 45-plus group in the labour force con- 
stituted 31.0 per cent of the labour force. 
By 1964 this proportion had increased to 33.1 
per cent. 

The increase in the 45-and-over segment 
of the labour force occurred despite a de- 
crease in the 65-and-over section of the older 
group. The number of those in the labour 
force aged 65-plus, dropped from 231,000 in 
1956 to 224,000 in 1964, a decrease of 3.0 
per cent. Workers aged 65 and over made 
up 4.0 per cent of the total labour force in 
1956, but by 1964 this proportion had drop- 
Ped 1075.2 peracent, 

The middle-aged segment of the older age 
group in the labour force, those workers 
aged 45 to 64, increased by 507,000 from 
1,561,000 in 1956 to 2,068,000 in 1964, a 
growth of 32.5 per cent. In 1956, the 45-64 
age group made up 27.0 per cent of the la- 
bour force. By 1964 this proportion had 
grown to 29.8 per cent. 

The substantial increase in the 45-64 age 
group in the labour force, both in actual 
numbers and in proportion, suggests that the 
labour market problem associated with the 
hiring and retention of older workers could 
worsen. However, if the current strong de- 
mand for skilled and experienced workers 
continues, the problem should not increase 
despite the larger group involved. Moreover, 
the unemployment rates for the 45-64 age 
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group have been consistently lower than the 
unemployment rates for all age groups as a 
whole. The 45-64 group made up 22.8 per 
cent of the unemployed in 1956. In 1964 this 
proportion was 25 per cent. 


An examination of the adult population 
(age 14 and over), although showing some 
similarities, presents a somewhat different 
picture. Canada’s adult population grew from 
10,807,000 in 1956 to 12,817,000 in 1964, 
an increase of 18.6 per cent. During the same 
nine-year period the segment of the popula- 
tion aged 45 and over grew from 3,922,000 
to 4,738,000, an increase of 816,000 or 20.8 
per cent. This slightly more rapid growth of 
the 45-plus age group, as compared with the 
adult population as a whole, occurred despite 
the rather phenomenal growth of the younger 
age group, those aged 14-24 years. This 
younger age group increased from 2,456,000 
in 1956 to 3,313,000 in 1964, a growth of 
857,000 or 34.9 per cent. 


The middle-aged segment of the older 
population, those aged 45-64, grew from 
2,722,000 in 1956 to 3,344,000 in 1964, an 
increase of 622,000 or 22.9 per cent. When 
this growth of 22.9 per cent for the 45-64 
age group in the adult population is com- 
pared with the growth of 32.5 per cent of 
the same age group in the labour force, the 
different picture presented by the total adult 
population as compared with an examination 
of the labour force figures, becomes apparent. 


The more elderly segment of the older 
population, those aged 65 and over also in- 
creased numerically during the nine-year pe- 
riod from 1,200,000 in 1956 to 1,394,000 in 
1964, a growth of 194,000 or 16.2 per cent, 
but proportionately there was a slight de- 
crease. This group constituted 11.1 per cent 
of the adult population in 1956 as compared 
with 10.9 per cent in 1964. 


While the younger adult age group, those 
from 14-24 years of age showed the most 
spectacular increase in the adult population 
figures, a different situation prevailed in con- 
nection with the labour force figures. The 
14-24 age group in the labour force increased 
from 1,304,000 in 1956 to 1,578,000 in 1964, 
a growth of 274,000 or approximately 21 
per cent, as compared to the 34.9 per cent 
growth for this group in the adult population. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
49th International Labour Conference 


Delegates adopt five new instruments. Report examines major 
areas of future action: development of economic and human 
resources, social institutions, conditions of life and work 


The 49th Session of the International La- 
bour Conference, held in Geneva from June 
2 to 24, adopted five international instru- 
ments—two Conventions and three Recom- 
mendations. The new standards bring the 
total number of Conventions to 124, and the 
number of Recommendations to 125. 

The five new instruments are: 

—a Convention and a Recommendation 
on the minimum age of admission to 
employment; 

—a Convention on medical examination 
for fitness for employment; 

—a Recommendation on conditions of 
work; 

—a Recommendation on the employment 
of women with family responsibilities. 


In addition, the achievements of the 49th 
Session included: 

—adoption of conclusions to serve as the 
basis for a Recommendation on _ the 
role of co-operatives in the economic 
and social development of developing 
countries. 

—adoption of a resolution in agrarian re- 
form, with particular reference to em- 
ployment and social aspects. 

—adoption of the ILO budget for 1966, 
amounting to $20,337,871. 

—examination of the application by mem- 
ber countries of Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations; ratifications of Conven- 
tions registered during the session brought 
to 3,061 the number of ratifications of 
ILO Conventions. 

—adoption of a number of resolutions 
on subjects other than the technical 
questions included in the agenda. 


The Conference also debated a report sub- 
mitted by David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the ILO. In it, Mr. Morse closely exam- 
ined the three major areas of future ILO 
action on which agreement was _ reached 
during the Conference debates in 1963 and 
1964. They are: human resources and eco- 
nomic development; the development of 
social institutions; and conditions of life and 
work. In a plenary sitting of the Conference, 
Mr. Morse replied to the 201 speakers who 
took part in the discussions on his report. 

Charles R. McCord, Director of Annuities 
of the Department of Labour at Ottawa, was 
reappointed as one of the substitute mem- 
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bers on the Administrative Board of the ILO 
Staff Pensions Fund for three years until 
October 8, 1968, and to the ILO Staff Pen- 
sion Committee (United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Fund) for three years until July 10, 
1968. 

Of the 114 State Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 104 were rep- 
resented at the 49th Session, nearly all by 
complete tripartite delegations. The number 
of delegates and technical advisers was 1,130, 
including 204 government delegates and 365 
advisers; 100 employers’ delegates and 163 
advisers; and 99 workers’ delegates and 199 
advisers. The Canadian delegation was listed 
in the June issue, p. 519. 


Canadian Participation 


Government delegates served on confer- 
ence committees as follows: George V. Hay- 
thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour—working 
party on the program and structure of the 
ILO (chairman); Miss M. V. Royce, Director, 
Women’s Bureau—committee on women 
workers (drafting committee); John Main- 
waring, Director, International Labour Af- 
fairs Branch, Department of Labour, and 
Charles Marshall, First Secretary, Canadian 
Permanent Mission, Geneva—resolutions; 
Miss Evelyn Woolner, Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour—Application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations; W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour of British Colum- 
bia—Employment of Young Miners: R. M. 
Adams, Labour Counsellor, Canadian Em- 
bassy, Brussels—Agrarian Reform; B. N. 
Arnason, Deputy Minister of Co-operatives 
and Development of Saskatchewan—Co- 
operatives. 

Worker delegates on committees were: 
Kalmen Kaplansky—working party on the 
program and structure of the ILO, selection 
committee, resolutions committee (vice-chair- 
man), member of the bureau of the workers 
group; James MacDonald—committee on co- 
operation; Miss Huguette Plamondon—com- 
mittee on women workers; Miss Georgette 
Lachaine—committee on the women workers 
(deputy member); Joseph Morris—commit- 
tee on the application of conventions and 
recommendations, resolutions committee. 

Employer delegates on committees were: 
Kenneth MHallsworth—selection committee 
(deputy member), resolutions committee 
(substitute W. J. Whittaker, Q.C.), com- 
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Se Cadoux, Geneva 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, who has completed a year as 
Chairman of the ILO Governing Body, is shown (inset) as he opened the 49th International 


Labour Conference at Geneva in June. 


mittee on employment of young miners (sub- 
stitute J. P. Després), committee on women 
workers (deputy member) substitute (P. L. 
Schmidt), committee on agrarian reform 
(substitute George Lach), committee on co- 
operatives (substitute J. R. Davidson); J. 
P. Després—committee on employment of 
young miners (vice-chairman). 


Director-General’s Reply to the Debate 


In his reply, Mr. Morse stated that the 
selection of a limited number of broad areas 
of action on which the ILO should focus its 
attention would have some significant and 
far-reaching implications concerning the 
nature of its action in the years to come. He 
raised two points in this regard. 

“The first is that to agree on the objectives 
of our programs is not the same thing as to 
be in a position to put all these programs 
into practical effect at once. The resources 
which are at the disposal of the ILO and 
of its member States are rather limited in 
relation to what are ambitious objectives on 
a national and a world-wide scale.” 
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Consequently, added Mr. Morse, “it is 
all the more urgent that we should have a 
set of clearly defined priorities based on a 
careful examination of the situation in each 
region of the world, to ensure that our efforts 
are directed to those problems that are most 
urgently in need of solution.” 

The opinion of the Director-General was 
that “In the contemporary world, where 
there are so many problems of human 
misery, poverty and degradation crying out 
for solution, the ILO will be judged by the 
measure of the practical contribution that 
it makes to the total effort to relieve suffer- 
ing wherever such suffering exists.” 

The second point raised by Mr. Morse 
concerned collaboration between the ILO and 
other organizations in the UN family. He 
said it was necessary to ensure “that we do 
not stray beyond the limits that we have 
ourselves set to our competence.” 

As a result of the Conference debates, the 
fields of competence as now defined are: 
the development and full utilization of 
human resources; the development of insti- 
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tutions through which all sections of the 
working population can fully participate in 
and benefit from the economic growth of 
their countries; and the improvement of the 
working and living conditions of all workers. 

Mr. Morse also pointed out that the ILO 
had an additional responsibility as a member 
of the UN family. “It can and it should 
co-operate with other organizations in pro- 
jects and programs in which it has an in- 
terest, to which it has a contribution to 
make, but in which other organizations have 
the primary responsibility.” 

One of the programs, Mr. Morse said, was 
disarmament. Of course, the ILO has no 
competence with respect to the political as- 
pects of disarmament, “but it should be able 
to facilitate progress toward disarmament 
by helping, along with other agencies, to 
determine the precise economic and social 
implications of disarmament.” 

On the question of ILO’s co-operation with 
the United Nations in the field of trade and 
development, Mr. Morse declared that one 
of the major tasks was to assist the develop- 
ing countries in the creation and maintenance 
of high levels of productive employment. 
But, he added, “our efforts in this direction 
will be nullified unless there are outlets for 
the products of developing countries on the 
world market. 


“At the same time, the ILO is concerned 
that increased exports of manufactures from 
developing countries should not lead to hard- 
ship for workers in the industrialized coun- 
tries. These anticipated difficulties should be 
met not by protective measures, but by help 
in facilitating adjustments so that individual 
workers and their families find security 
rather than insecurity in the changes which 
will come about in their occupational life.” 

Referring to industrialization, Mr. Morse 
said it seemed to him that “the time has come 
for us to consider whether the ILO cannot, 
through the progressive application of its 
principles and through its practical action, 
particularly in the field of human resources, 
make an even greater contribution than it 
has in the past to this vast and difficult en- 
terprise of industrialization.” 

He indicated that he proposed to make 
industrialization the central theme of his re- 
port to the Conference next year. 

With regard to standard-setting activities, 
the Director-General expressed the opinion 
that emphasis should be placed on broadly 
conceived instruments, sufficiently flexible to 
be applicable to conditions in all member 
States, yet setting goals, targets and principles 
which should be pursued by all members. 

Concerning decentralization of the ILO’s 
activities, Mr. Morse said, “One of the most 
significant trends in the world of the 1960s is 
towards regional groupings. The States in 
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each ‘region’ have become increasingly in- 
terested in finding solutions to common prob- 
lems, and in developing common methods of 
action. And it is only natural that the ILO 
should be responsive to this trend.” 

He added that this could be done in three 
ways: by decentralizing a certain number of 
the functions of the Office, assigning new 
roles and new responsibilities to regional con- 
ferences and regional advisory committees, 
and establishing close working relationships 
with the many regional bodies and organiza- 
tions which have come into existence in 
different parts of the world. 

Mr. Morse paid special tribute to the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Director-General, Jef Rens, who 
had decided to resign after more than 20 
years of service with the ILO. 

“Mr. Rens,” he said, “has served the ILO 
faithfully during two of the most important 
decades in the Organization’s history. His 
contribution to the work of the ILO during 
this long span of time is appreciated as 
much by his colleagues in the Office as by 
those delegates at the Conference and mem- 
bers of the Governing Body who have had 
the opportunity of being associated with him 
in some of his manifold endeavours.” 


Employment of Young Persons in Mines 
Convention 


The Convention on the minimum age of 
admission to underground work in mines 
(full text on page 725) was adopted by 234 
votes in favour, none against and 20 absten- 
tions. 

The Convention provides that persons un- 
der a specified minimum age shall not be 
employed for work underground in mines 
and specifies that the minimum age shall in 
no case be less than 16 years. 

It also calls on each member country 
which ratifies this Convention to undertake 
either to maintain an appropriate inspection 
service for the purpose of supervising the 
application of the Convention, or to satisfy 
itself that appropriate inspection is being 
carried out. 

It further adds that the determination of 
the minimum age shall be made after con- 
sultation with the most representative organi- 
zations of employers and workers concerned. 


Recommendation 


The Recommendation (full text on page 
726) which was adopted by 321 votes in 
favour, none against and nine abstentions, 
makes reference to the Convention and pro- 
poses that where the minimum age for ad- 
mission to underground work in mines is 
less than 16 years, measures should be taken 
as speedily as possible to raise it to that 
level. It also suggests that the minimum age 
should be progressively raised, with a view 
to attaining a minimum age of 18 years. 
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Persons between the ages of 16 and 18 
should be employed underground in mines 
only for purposes of apprenticeship or other 
systematic vocational training under condi- 
tions determined by the competent authority 
relating to the places of work and occupa- 
tions permitted, and the measures of syste- 
matic medical and safety supervision to be 
applied. 

The Recommendation emphasizes _ that 
there should be special provisions concern- 
ing the minimum age for employment or 
work underground in mines on certain speci- 
fied jobs or under certain specified condi- 
tions that are harmful to health and that may 
endanger the safety of the worker and that 
of other persons. 

Finally, the text suggests that these pro- 
visions should include employment in surface 
work with appropriate training, vocational 
training on the surface, further education and 
vocational guidance, and raising the mini- 
mum school-leaving age. 


Medical Examination 
Convention 


The Convention concerning medical ex- 
amination of young persons for fitness for 
employment underground (full text on page 
727) adopted by 331 votes in favour, none 
against and 13 abstentions, declares that a 
thorough medical examination and periodic 
re-examination, at intervals of not more than 
one year, for fitness for employment shall 
be required for the employment or work 
underground in mines of persons under 21 
years of age. 

These medical examinations shall be car- 
ried out under the responsibility and super- 
vision of a qualified physician approved by 
the competent authority and shall be certified 
in an appropriate manner. They shall not in- 
volve the young person, or his parents or 
guardians, in any expense. 

Alternative arrangements for medical su- 
pervision of young persons aged between 18 
and 21 shall be permitted where the com- 
petent authority is satisfied that they are 
equivalent to or more effective than those 
stated above. 

All necessary measures shall be taken by 
the competent authority to ensure the effec- 
tive enforcement of these provisions, states 
the Convention. 

The competent authority in each country 
is required by the proposed instrument to 
consult the most representative organizations 
of employers and workers concerned before 
determining general policies of implementa- 
tion, and before adopting regulations in pur- 
suance of the terms of the Convention. 
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Conditions of Employment 
Recommendation 


Adopted by 298 votes in favour, none 
against and 51 abstentions, the Recommen- 
dation concerning the conditions of employ- 
ment of young persons for underground 
work in mines (full text on page 729) deals 
mainly with health, safety and welfare; 
weekly rest and annual holidays with pay; 
and training. 

With regard to health, safety and welfare, 
the Recommendation states that the em- 
ployer should be required to inform a young 
person, both when engaging him and when 
giving him a specific job underground, of the 
risks of accident and hazards to health in- 
volved in the work, of protective measures 
and equipment, of regulations regarding 
safety, and of first-aid methods. 

The text adds that officials in charge of 
safety, safety delegates, safety and health 
committees, and all other internal bodies 
concerned with safety and health, as well as 
the national inspection service, should give 
particular attention to measures designed to 
safeguard the life and health of young per- 
sons employed or working underground in 
mines. 


The Recommendation points out that to 
keep young persons employed or working 
underground in mines in good health, and 
to promote their normal physical develop- 
ment, measures should be taken that (1) aim 
at encouraging recreational activities, includ- 
ing sports; (2) ensure that changing-rooms 
and showers of approved hygienic standards 
are made available; and (3) ensure that young 
persons are provided sufficient food to secure 
a diet suitable to their stage of development. 


The Recommendation states that persons 
under 18 years of age employed or working 
underground in mines should be entitled to 
an uninterrupted weekly rest which should 
not be less than 36 hours in the course of 
each period of seven days. The weekly rest 
period should be progressively extended, with 
a view to attaining at least 48 hours, and 
they should receive an annual holiday with 
pay of not less than 24 working days (cor- 
responding to four working weeks) for 12 
months of service. 


The competent authorities should take the 
necessary measures to ensure that young per- 
sons employed underground in mines receive 
systematic vocational training, enjoy suitable 
opportunities for further technical training, 
and are provided with suitable opportunities 
for further education and training above 
ground. 

The competent authority in each country 
should consult the most representative or- 
ganizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned before determining general policies 
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of implementation, and before adopting regu- 
lations in pursuance of the terms of. this 
Recommendation. 


Women with Family Responsibilities 


Recommendation 


The Conference adopted by 346 votes, 
without opposition or abstention, the Recom- 
mendation concerning the employment of 
women with family responsibilities. (full text 
on page 730 and reprinted in Bulletin XV of 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour). 

The Recommendation seeks to ensure that 
women with family responsibilities can ex- 
ercise the right to work outside their homes 
without being subject to discrimination. It 
urges the development of services to enable 
women to fulfil their responsibilities at home 
and at work harmoniously. These general 
principles are to be pursued by competent 
authorities in co-operation with the public 
and private organizations concerned, and in 
accordance with national and local needs and 
possibilities. 

In the field of public information and ed- 
ucation, authorities are recommended to en- 
courage consideration of the problems of 
women workers in order to help these work- 
ers to become integrated effectively in the 
labour force on the basis of equal rights; to 
undertake or promote research into various 
aspects of their employment; and to engen- 
der broader public understanding of their 
problems. 

The Recommendation seeks the establish- 
ment, particularly in local communities, of 
plans for the systematic development of 
child-care services and facilities to meet 
known needs and preferences. 

With a view to facilitating entry of women 
into employment or their re-entry after a 
period of absence, the Recommendation 
States that authorities should ensure pro- 
vision of general education, vocational guid- 
ance and vocational training free from any 
form of discrimination on the ground of sex, 
and should encourage girls to obtain a sound 
vocational preparation as a basis for their 
future working lives. 

In the case of women who, because of 
maternity, are not able to return to work 
immediately after termination of the normal 
period of maternity leave, the proposed Rec- 
ommendation urges that appropriate meas- 
ures be provided to allow them to take a 
reasonable further period of leave of ab- 
sence without having to relinquish their em- 
ployment or other rights. 

Other provisions relate to matters of sig- 
nificance to women workers with family 
responsibilities—the organization of public 
transport, harmonization of working hours 
and hours of schools and child-care facilities, 
and development of home-aid services. 
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The Conference also adopted a resolution 
concerning regular periodic review, by the 
Director-General of the ILO, of the effects of 
the Recommendation. 


Employment of Women 


Miss Marion Royce, Director of the Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa, spoke on the report of the Committee 
on Women Workers, of which she was a 
member. 

“An impressive increase in the economic 
activity of Canadian women in recent years 
make an international labour Recommenda- 
tion concerning the employment of women 
with family responsibilities particularly rele- 
vant to our situation,” said Miss Royce. 

The committee was grateful to the Office 
for the comprehensive report that opened up 
the subject of women’s work in a changing 
world, and for the “initiative of the ILO in 
proposing the adoption of a Recommendation 
on this hitherto almost wholly neglected as- 
pect of women’s employment.” 

The text submitted to the Conference, she 
said, “will, we believe, provide a useful guide 
for policies and services that will facilitate 
the constructive development and utilization 
of woman-power in the member countries of 
thesILO: 

“Since occupational competence is the key 
to effective participation in the labour force, 
we attach much importance to those pro- 
visions of the instrument that underline the 
need for appropriate counselling, education 
and training for women who are entering or 
re-entering the employment market in middle 
life, and the importance of a realistic ap- 
proach to the vocational future of the girls 
still in school,” she said. 

“We welcome the emphasis on public in- 
formation and education, based upon reliable 
research into essential aspects of women’s 
employment. This type of work is a major 
preoccupation of the Women’s Bureau of our 
Federal Department of Labour,” Miss Royce 
told the Conference. 

With respect to the development of child- 
care services and facilities, the speaker con- 
tinued, “We should greatly have preferred 
a wording of the text that would have given 
the competent authorities freedom to choose 
themselves between the organizing of appro- 
priate services and the alternative of facili- 
tating and encouraging their establishment. 

“We have, however, a more significant— 
from our point of view—reservation with re- 
spect to the proposed Recommendation that 
results from the omission of any reference 
to part-time work. 

“The recent increase in the employment 
of women in Canada, as in a number of 
other industrialized countries, has been ac- 
companied by an exceptional increase in the 
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number of part-time workers. This we find 
not surprising, since schedules of hours en- 
able women with family responsibilities, 
who would be unavailable for full-time work, 
to enter the labour force.” 

Continuing, she said: “We fully realize 
that the subject of part-time work presents 
special problems from the point of view both 
of employers and workers and that at the 
present time it may be relevant to the em- 
ployment situation in most or even perhaps 
all of the developing countries.” 

“Moreover, we recognize that part-time 
employment may be of interest to other 
workers besides those under consideration in 
this instrument—for instance, older people, 
students and handicapped persons. 

“Nevertheless, since experience has proven 
that it may hold particular advantages in 
relation to the employment of women with 
family responsibilities, it is with some reluc- 
tance that we bow to the majority decision 
of the Committee on Women Workers that 
reference to the subject should be omitted 
from this instrument. 


“Our chief concern is that since the phe- 
nomenon exists and tends to increase, recog- 
nition should be given to the need to ensure 
that the terms of conditions of part-time 
employment be such as to safeguard the 
position of both full-time and part-time 
workers.” 


It was noted with satisfaction, she said, 
that the whole subject of part-time employ- 
ment is to receive further consideration, in 
line with the resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference last year. It was also hoped that 
the review of the effects of the Recommen- 
dation 10 years hence “may help to clarify 
aspects of this question, as of others and have 
particular relevance to working women with 
family responsibilities.” 


Because of the dynamic nature of the de- 
velopment of women’s work in a continually 
changing world, “we support wholeheartedly 
the proposal for periodic review of the effects 
of the Recommendation,” she concluded. 


PREPARATION OF NEW INTERNATIONAL LABOUR STANDARDS 


The Conference first examined the role of 
co-operatives in the economic and social de- 
velopment of developing countries, with a 
view to the preparation of new international 
labour standards. 


The conclusions adopted by the Confer- 
ence will serve as the basis for prepara- 
tion, after consultations with governments, 
of a draft instrument to be submitted to 
next year’s session of the conference for 
final decision. 


The Role of Co-operatives 


The Conference adopted conclusions to 
serve as the basis of a proposed Recom- 
mendation concerning the role of co-opera- 
tives in the economic and social development 
of developing countries. 


The Conclusions of the Committee em- 
phasize that the establishment and growth 
of co-operatives should be regarded as one 
of the important instruments for economic, 
social and cultural development as well as 
for human advancement in developing coun- 
tries. 


In particular, the conclusions stress that 
co-operatives should be established and de- 
veloped as a means of: 

—improving the economic, social and cul- 
tural situation of persons of limited re- 
sources and opportunities; 

—increasing personal and national capital 
resources by the encouragement of thrift 
and the sound use of credit; 
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—increasing national income, export reve- 
nues and employment by a fuller utili- 
zation of resources; 

—improving social conditions and supple- 
menting social services; and 

—helping to raise the level of general and 
technical knowledge of their members. 


Resolution on Agrarian Reform 


The question of agrarian reform, with 
particular reference to its employment and 
social aspects, was discussed in detail by a 
special Committee appointed by the Con- 
ference. On the report of the Committee, the 
Conference unanimously adopted a resolution 
containing a wide range of objectives in the 
field of agrarian reform, with particular ref- 
erence to employment and social aspects and 
measures to achieve them. 

The text states that agrarian reform should 
be considered as denoting comprehensive 
measures for the improvement of the agra- 
rian structure, including changes in land 
tenure—reforms that, within the framework 
of broad programs, tend to give land to those 
who work it, improve the position of tenants, 
hired workers and other categories of agricul- 
tural workers, or enlarge the units of culti- 
vation or operation and consolidate frag- 
mented holdings. 

It also includes the establishment or 
strengthening of essential governmental or 
other agencies or services relating to agricul- 
tural credit, supply, marketing, training and 
extension, and research. 
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The resolution suggests that the ILO 
should increase its activities in matters related 
to agrarian reform as regards study and 
research, technical co-operation, and stand- 
ard-setting in appropriate collaboration with 
other agencies concerned, especially the 
United Nations and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. 


Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations 


The Conference adopted the report of the 
tripartite Committee which it sets up each 


year to consider how member States apply 
Conventions they have ratified and how they 
comply with other obligations under the ILO 
Constitution. 

The Committee noted that there had been 
a further increase in the number of ratifica- 
tions since last year, so that these now ex- 
ceeded 3,000. Recalling its previous appeals 
for the ratification and application of the 
Conventions dealing with fundamental human 
rights, however, the Committee found that 
many States had not yet responded to these 
appeals. 


Text of Convention Concerning Minimum Age for Admission to Employment 
Underground in Mines 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
ninth Session on 2 June 1965, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to minimum age for 
admission to employment underground in 
mines, which is included in the fourth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Noting, that the Underground Work (Women) 
Convention, 1935, prohibits in principle the 
employment of any female, whatever her age, 
on underground work in any mine, and 

Noting that the Minimum Age (Industry) 
Convention (Revised), 1937, which is ap- 
plicable to mines, provides that children 
under the age of 15 years shall not be 
employed or work in any public or private 
undertaking, or in any branch thereof, and 

Noting that the Convention further specifies 
that, in respect of employments which by 
their nature or the circumstances in which 
they are carried on, are dangerous to the 
life, health or morals of the persons em- 
ployed therein, national laws shall either 
prescribe or empower an appropriate author- 
ity to prescribe a higher age or ages than 
15 years for the admission thereto of young 
persons or adolescents, and 

Considering that, in view of the nature of 
employment underground in mines, interna- 
tional standards establishing a higher age 
than 15 years for admission to such em- 
ployment are desirable, and 

Having determined that these standards shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-five the fol- 
lowing Convention, which may be cited as the 
Minimum Age (Underground Work) Conven- 
tion, 1965: 

Article I 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term ‘mine’ means any undertaking, whether 
public or private, for the extraction of any 
substance from under the surface of the earth 
by means involving the employment of persons 
underground. 
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2. The provisions of this Convention concern- 
ing employment or work underground in mines 
include employment or work underground in 
quarries. 

Article 2 


1. Persons under a specified minimum age 
shall not be employed or work underground 
in mines. 

2. Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall specify the minimum age in a declaration 
appended to its ratification. 

3. The minimum age shall in no case be less 
than 16 years. 


Article 3 


Each Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may subsequently notify the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labour Office, by a 
further declaration, that it specifies a minimum 
age higher than that specified at the time of 
ratification. 


Article 4 


1. All necessary measures, including the pro- 
vision of appropriate penalties, shall be taken 
by the competent authority to ensure the effec- 
tive enforcement of the provisions of this Con- 
vention. 

2. Each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion undertakes either to maintain an appropriate 
inspection service for the purpose of super- 
vising the application of the provisions of the 
Convention or to satisfy itself that appropriate 
inspection is carried out. 

3. National laws or regulations shall define the 
persons responsible for compliance with the 
provisions of this Convention. 

4. The employer shall keep, and make avail- 
able to inspectors, records indicating, in respect 
of persons who are employed or work under- 
ground and who are less than two years older 
than the specified minimum age— 

(a) the date of birth, duly certified wherever 
possible; and 

(b) the date at which the person was employed 
or worked underground in the undertaking 
for the first time. 

5. The employer shall make available to the 
workers’ representatives, at their request, lists 
of the persons who are employed or work under- 
ground and who are less than two years older 
than the specified minimum age; such lists shall 
contain the dates of birth of such persons and 
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the dates at which they were employed or 
worked underground in the undertaking for the 
first time. 


Article 5 


The determination of the minimum age to be 
specified in pursuance of Articles 2 and 3 of 
this Convention shall be made after consultation 
with the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 

Article 7 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Director- 
General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 8 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 9 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 


tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Organ- 
ization of the registration of the second ratifica- 
tion communicated to him, the Director-General 
shall draw the attention of the Members of the 
Organization to the date upon which the Con- 
vention will come into force. 


Article 10 


The Director-General of the International La- 
bour Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations full particulars of all ratifi- 
cations and acts of denunciation registered by 
him in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 11 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall examine the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 12 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Conven- 
tion, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 8 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


: Article 13 
The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Minimum Age for Admission to Employment 
Underground in Mines 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-ninth 
Session on 2 June 1965, and 

Having adopted the Minimum Age (Under- 
ground Work) Convention, 1965 and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
further proposals with regard to the mini- 
mum age for admission to employment 
underground in mines, which is included in 
the fourth iiem on the agenda of the ses- 
sion, and 
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Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-five the fol- 
lowing Recommendation, which may be cited 
as the Minimum Age (Underground Work) 

Recommendation, 1965: 

1. (1) For the purpose of this Recommenda- 
tion, the term “mine” means any undertaking, 
whether public or private, for the extraction of 
any substance from under the surface of the 
earth by means involving the employment of 
persons underground. 
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(2) The provisions of this Recommendation 
concerning employment or work underground 
in mines include employment or work under- 
ground in quarries. 


2. Where the minimum age for admission to 
employment or work underground in mines is 
less than 16 years, measures should be taken 
as speedily as possible to raise it to that level. 


3. (1) The minimum age for admission to 
employment for work underground in mines 
should be progressively raised, with a view to 
attaining a minimum age of 18 years. 

(2) Each Member should work towards the 
objective set forth in subparagraph (1) of this 
Paragraph within the limits of its possibilities, 
taking into account especially the dangers in- 
herent in employment underground in mines, 
and also the development of educational facili- 
ties, including those for the vocational prepara- 
tion of future miners, the minimum school- 
leaving age, the minimum age for admission to 
other industrial occupations and other relevant 
factors. 

4. Persons between the age specified for the 
purpose of the Minimum Age (Underground 
Work) Convention, 1965, and a higher age to 
be laid down in each country and not to be 
less than 18 years should be employed or work 
underground in mines only— 

(a) for purposes of apprenticeship or other 
systematic vocational training provided under 
adequate supervision by competent persons 
with technical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience of the work; and 

(6) under conditions determined by the compe- 
tent authority relating to the places of 
work and occupations permitted and the 
measures of systematic medical and safety 
supervision to be applied: 

Provided that if a young person to whom this 

Paragraph applies has completed apprenticeship 

or other systematic vocational training, he may, 


under the conditions provided for in clause (b), 
be employed underground for purposes other 
than such training. 

5. (1) There should be special provisions con- 
cerning the minimum age for employment or 
work underground in mines— 

(a) on certain specified jobs which are harmful 
to health; 

(5) under certain specified conditions which are 
harmful to health; and 

(c) on certain specified jobs which may en- 
danger the safety of the worker and that 
of other persons. 

(2) The competent authority in each country 
should determine the jobs and conditions in 
question and should specify a sufficiently high 
minimum age appropriate to each which in no 
case should be less than 18 years. 

6. (1) Measures should be taken to meet the 
problems of persons who wish to work in mines 
but are too young for employment or work 
underground because the minimum age for ad- 
mission to such employment or work is higher 
than the minimum school-leaving age. These 
measures should be related to or integrated with 
measures to educate, train and utilize all youth 
in the country. 

(2) The measures to be taken in accordance 
with subparagraph (1) of this Paragraph might 
include one or more of the following: 

(a) employment in surface work with appropriate 
training; 

(b) vocational training on the surface designed 
to prepare the persons concerned for their 
future occupations; 

(c) further education and vocational guidance; 

(d) raising the minimum school-leaving age. 

7. The competent authority in each country 
should consult the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned be- 
fore determining general policies of implementa- 
tion and before adopting regulations in pursuance 
of the terms of this Recommendation. 


Text of Convention Concerning Medical Examination of Young Persons for Fitness for 
Employment Underground in Mines 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-ninth 
Session on 2 June 1965, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to medical examina- 
tion of young persons for fitness for em- 
ployment underground in mines, which is 
included in the fourth item on the agenda 
of the session, and 

Noting that the Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1946, 
which is applicable to mines, provides that 
children and young persons under 18 years 
of age shall not be admitted to employment 
by an industrial undertaking unless they 
have been found fit for the work on which 
they are to be employed by a thorough 
medical examination, that the continued em- 
ployment of a child or young person under 
18 years of age shall be subject to the 
repetition of a medical examination at inter- 
vals of not more than one year, and that 
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national laws or regulations shall make 
provision concerning additional re-examina- 
tions, and 

Noting that the Convention further provides 
that in occupations which involve high 
health risks medical examination and re- 
examinations for fitness for employment 
shall be required until at least the age of 
21 years, and that national laws or regula- 
tions shall either specify or empower an 
appropriate authority to specify the occu- 
pations or categories of occupations to 
which this requirement applies, and 

Considering that, in view of the health risks 
inherent in employment underground in 
mines, international standards requiring 
medical examination and periodic re-exami- 
nation for fitness for employment under- 
ground in mines until the age of 21 years, 
and specifying the nature of these examina- 
tions, are desirable, and 

Having determined that these standards shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 
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adopts this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-five the fol- 
lowing Convention, which may be cited as the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Under- 
ground Work) Convention, 1965: 


Article 1] 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term “mine” means any undertaking, whether 
public or private, for the extraction of any sub- 
stance from under the surface of the earth by 
means involving the employment of persons 
underground. 

2. The provisions of this Convention concern- 
ing employment or work underground in mines 
include employment or work underground in 
quatries. 

Article 2 


1. A thorough medical examination, and peri- 
odic re-examinations at intervals of not more 
than one year, for fitness for employment shall 
be required for the employment or work under- 
ground in mines of persons under 21 years of 
age. 

2. Alternative arrangements for medical super- 
vision of young persons aged between 18 and 
21 years shall be permitted where the competent 
authority is satisfied on medical advice that such 
arrangements are equivalent to or more effective 
than those required under paragraph 1 of this 
Article and has consulted and reached agree- 
ment with the most representative organzations 
of employers and workers concerned. 


Article 3 


1. The medical examinations provided for in 

Article 2— 

(a) shall be carried out under the responsibility 
and supervision of a qualified physician ap- 
proved by the competent authority; and 

(b) shall be certified in an appropriate manner. 

2. An X-ray film of the lungs shall be required 
on the occasion of the initial medical examina- 
tion and, when regarded as medically necessary, 
on the occasion of subsequent re-examinations. 

3. The medical examinations required by this 

Convention shall not involve the young person, 

or his parents or guardians, in any expense. 


Article 4 


1. All necessary measures, including the pro- 
vision of appropriate penalties, shall be taken 
by the competent authority to ensure the effec- 
tive enforcement of the provisions of this Con- 
vention. 

2. Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes either to maintain an appropriate 
inspection service for the purpose of supervising 
the application of the provisions of this Con- 
vention or to satisfy itself that appropriate in- 
spection is carried out. 

3. National laws or regulations shall define the 
Persons responsible for compliance with the 
provisions of this Convention. 

4. The employer shall keep, and make avail- 
able to inspectors, records containing, in respect 
of persons under 21 years of age who are em- 
ployed or work underground— 

(a) the date of birth, duly certified wherever 
possible; 

(5) an indication of the nature of their occupa- 
tion; and 
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(c) a certificate which attests fitness for employ- 
ment but does not contain medical data. 
5. The employer shall make available to the 
workers’ representatives, at their request, the 
information mentioned in paragraph 4 of this 
Article. 
Article 5 


The competent authority in each country shall 
consult the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned before deter- 
mining general policies of implementation and 
before adopting regulations in pursuance of the 
terms of this Convention. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for registra- 
tion. 

Article 7 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force 12 months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers have been registered with the Director- 
General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member 12 months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 8 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act communi- 
cated to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. Such denuncia- 
tion shall not take effect until one year after 
the date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 9 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Members 
of the Organization to the date upon which the 
Convention will come into force. 


Article 10 


The Director-General of the International La- 
bour Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations full particulars of all ratifica- 
tions and acts of denunciation registered by him 
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in accordance with the provisions of the pre- 
ceding Articles. 


Article 11 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall examine the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 12 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 


the immediate denunciation of this Conven- 
tion, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 8 above, if and when the new re- 
vising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(5) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Convention 
shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 13 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Conditions of Employment of Young Persons 
Underground in Mines 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Govy- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-ninth 
Session on 2 June 1965, and 

Noting the terms of existing international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations, 
applicable to mines, which contain pro- 
visions on conditions of employment of 
young persons, and 

Considering that additional standards are 
called for in certain respects, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals regarding the conditions of em- 
ployment of young persons underground in 
mines, which is included in the fourth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-five the fol- 
lowing Recommendation, which may be cited as 
the Conditions of Employment of Young Per- 
sons (Underground Work) Recommendation, 
1965. 

I. DEFINITION 


1. (1) For the purpose of this Recommenda- 
tion, the term “mine” means any undertaking, 
whether public or private, for the extraction of 
any substance from under the surface of the 
earth by involving the employment of persons 
underground. 

(2) The provisions of this Recommendation 
concerning employment or work underground 
in mines include employment or work under- 
ground in quarries. 


II. METHODS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


2. Effect may be given to this Recommenda- 
tion through national laws or regulations, col- 
lective agreements, arbitration awards, or court 
decisions or in such other manner consistent 
with national practice as may be appropriate 
under national conditions. 

II. HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE 


3. Training programs for young persons em- 
ployed or to be employed underground in mines 
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should include practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the health and safety hazards to which 
workers in mines are exposed, in hygiene and 
first aid, and in the precautions to be taken to 
Safeguard health and safety. Such instruction 
should be provided by persons who are qualified 
in these fields. 


4. The employer should be required to in- 
form a young person, both when engaging him 
and when giving him a specific job underground, 
of the risks of accident and hazards to health 
involved in the work, of protective measures 
and equipment, of regulations regarding safety, 
and of first-aid methods. The directions should 
be repeated at appropriate intervals. 


5S. (1) Officials in charge of safety, safety 
delegates, safety and health committees and all 
other internal bodies concerned with safety and 
health, as well as the national inspection serv- 
ice, should give particular attention to measures 
designed to safeguard the life and health of 
young persons employed or working under- 
ground in mines. 

(2) Such measures should include provision 
for the development of a practical safety pro- 
gram for each mine including— 

(a) action to ensure prevention and correction 
of hazardous environmental and _ physical 
conditions; 

(6) appropriate means and facilities for training, 
inspection and accident investigation and 
prevention; 

(c) the initial supply and replacement after nor- 
mal wear and tear, at the employers’ expense, 
of such protective clothing and equipment 
as are necessary in view of the nature of 
the work and the conditions in which it 
is performed, the young persons being re- 
quired to use the clothing and equipment 
supplied; and 

(d) any other measures for the safety and health 
of young persons. 


6. With a view to keeping young persons 
employed or working underground in mines in 
good health and to promoting their normal 
physical development, measures should be taken 
which aim, in particular, at— 
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(a) encouraging recreational activities, includ- 


ing sports; 

(6) ensuring that changing-rooms and showers 
meeting approved hygiene standards are 
made available, changing-rooms and showers 
separate from those for adults being, where 
possible, reserved for persons under 18 
years of age; and 

(c) ensuring that, if circumstances so require, 
young persons have at their disposal such 
additional food and such feeding facilities 
as would enable them to secure a diet suit- 
able to their stage of development. 


IV. WEEKLY REST AND ANNUAL 
HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


7. Persons under 18 years of age employed or 
working underground in mines should be en- 
titled to an uninterrupted weekly rest which 
should not be less than 36 hours in the course 
of each period of seven days. 

8. The weekly rest period should be _ pro- 
gressively extended, with a view to attaining at 
least 48 hours. 

9. The weekly rest period should include the 
day of the week established as a day of rest by 
the traditions or customs of the country or 
district. 

10. Persons under 18 years of age employed 
or working underground in mines should not 
be employed on any work during the weekly 
rest period. 

11. (1) Persons under 18 years of age em- 
ployed or working underground in mines should 
receive an annual holiday with pay of not less 
than 24 working days (corresponding to four 
working weeks) for 12 months of service. 

(2) Public and customary holidays and inter- 
ruptions of attendance at work due to sickness 
should not be included in the annual holiday 
with pay. 

12. (1) The employer should be required to 
keep, and make available to inspectors, records 


indicating in respect of persons under 18 years 

of age employed or working underground— 

(a) the date of birth, duly certified wherever 
possible; 

(b) the periods of weekly rest; and 

(c) the periods of holidays with pay. 

(2) The employer should make available to 
the workers’ representatives, at their request, 
the information mentioned in subparagraph (1) 
of this Paragraph. 


V. TRAINING 


13. In line with the principles set forth in 
the Vocational Training Recommendation, 1962, 
the competent authorities should take necessary 
measures to ensure that young persons employed 
or to be employed underground in mines— 


(a) receive systematic vocational training, 
through apprenticeship or other forms of 
training appropriate in the national circum- 
stances, in order to ensure adequate prepara- 
tion for the particular type of work in which 
they are to be engaged; 

(6b) enjoy suitable opportunities for further tech- 
nical training enabling them to develop 
their occupational capacities without detri- 
ment to their health and welfare, account 
being taken of national circumstances; and 

(c) are provided with suitable opportunities for 
further education and training above ground 
with a view to ensuring their future adapta- 
tion to technological change in the mining 
industry and to developing their human 
capacities. 


VI. CONSULTATION 


14. The competent authority in each country 
should consult the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned 
before determining general policies of imple- 
mentation and before adopting regulations in 
pursuance of the terms of this Recommendation. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Employment of Women with Family Responsibilities 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-ninth 
Session on 2 June 1965, and 


Noting the fact that in many countries women 
are working outside their homes in increas- 
ing numbers as an integral and essential 
part of the labour force, and 


Noting further that many such women have 
special problems arising out of the need to 
reconcile their dual family and work re- 
sponsibilities, and 

Noting that many of these problems, though 
they have particular relevance to the oppor- 
tunities for employment of women workers 
with family responsibilities, also confront 
other workers and can be substantially al- 
leviated by measures affecting all workers, 
such as the progressive reduction of daily 
and weekly hours of work, and 


Noting further that many of the special prob- 
lems faced by women with family respon- 
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sibilities are not problems peculiar to 
women workers but are problems of the 
family and of society as a whole, and 


Recognizing that continuous social adaptation 
is required to meet these problems in a 
manner consistent with the best interests of 
all concerned, and 


Aware of the need for governments and for 
all public and private organizations con- 
cerned to give consideration to these prob- 
lems in a broad social, economic and legal 
context, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the employment of 
women with family responsibilities, which 
is the fifth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-five the fol- 
lowing Recommendation, which may be cited as 
the Employment (Women with Family Respon- 
sibilities) Recommendation, 1965: 
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The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber should apply the following provisions as 
fully and as rapidly as national conditions allow: 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLE 


1. The competent authorities should, in co- 
operation with the public and private organiza- 
tions concerned, in particular employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, and in accordance with 
national and local needs and _ possibilities— 
(a) pursue an appropriate policy with a view 
to enabling women with family responsi- 
bilities who work outside their homes to 
exercise their right to do so without being 
subject to discrimination and in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Dis- 
crimination (Employment and Occupation) 
Convention, 1958, as well as in other stand- 
ards relating to women adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, and 

(b) encourage, facilitate or themselves under- 
take the development of services to enable 
women to fulfil their various responsibilities 
at home and at work harmoniously. 


II. PUBLIC INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION 


2. The competent authorities should, in co- 
operation with the public and private organiza- 
tions concerned, in particular employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, take appropriate steps— 
(a) to encourage such consideration of the prob- 

lems of women workers with family respon- 
sibilities as may be necessary to help these 
workers to become effectively integrated in 
the labour force on the basis of equal 
rights; 

(b) to undertake or promote such research as 
may be necessary and feasible into the 
various aspects of the employment of 
women workers with family responsibilities 
with a view to presenting objective informa- 
tion on which sound policies and measures 
may be based; and 

(c) to engender broader public understanding of 
the problems of these workers with a view 
to developing community policies and a 
climate of opinion conducive to helping 
them to meet their family and employment 
responsibilities. 


II. CHILD-CARE SERVICES AND 
FACILITIES 


3. With a view to determining the scope and 
character of the child-care services and facilities 
needed to assist women workers to meet their 
employment and family responsibilities, the com- 
petent authorities should, in co-operation with 
the public and private organizations concerned, 
in particular employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, and within the scope of their resources 
for collecting information, take such measures 
as may be necessary and appropriate— 

(a) to collect and publish adequate statistics 
on the number of mothers engaged in or 
seeking employment and on the number and 
age of their children; and 

(b) to ascertain, through systematic surveys 
conducted more particularly in local com- 
munities, the needs and preferences for 
child-care arrangements organized outside 
the family. 
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4. The competent authorities should, in co- 
operation with the public and private organiza- 
tions concerned, take appropriate steps to ensure 
that child-care services and facilities meet the 
needs and preferences so revealed; to this end 
they should, taking account of national and local 
circumstances and possibilities, in particular— 
(a) encourage and facilitate the establishment, 

particularly in local communities, of plans 
for the systematic development of child-care 
services and facilities; and 

(b) themselves organize as well as encourage 
and facilitate the provision of adequate and 
appropriate child-care services and facilities, 
at reasonable charge or free in case of need, 
developed along flexible lines and meeting 
the needs of children of different ages and 
of their working parents. 

5. With a view to safeguarding the health and 
welfare of the child— 

(a) child-care services and facilities of all types 
should comply with standards laid down 
and supervised by the competent authorities; 

(5) such standards should prescribe in particu- 
lar the equipment and hygienic require- 
ments of the services and facilities provided 
and the number and qualifications of the 
staff; and 

(c) the competent authorities should provide or 
help to ensure the provision of adequate 
training at various levels for the personnel 
needed to staff child-care services and facili- 
ties. 

6. The competent authorities should, with the 
co-operation and participation of the public and 
private organizations concerned, in particular 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, help to 
ensure public understanding and support for 
efforts made to meet the special needs of work- 
ing parents in respect of child-care services and 
facilities. 

IV. ENTRY AND RE-ENTRY INTO 
EMPLOYMENT 


7. The competent authorities should take all 
measures in accordance with the Employment 
Policy Convention, 1964, and the Employment 
Policy Recommendation, 1964, to enable women 
with family responsibilities to become or to 
remain integrated in the labour force as well as 
to re-enter the labour force. 

8. With a view to enabling women with family 
responsibilities to become integrated in the la- 
bour force on a footing of equality, and with 
a view to facilitating their entry into employment 
or their re-entry after a comparatively long 
period of absence, the competent authorities 
should, in co-operation with the public and 
private organizations concerned, in particular 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, take all 
measures that may be necessary in the national 
circumstances— 

(a) to ensure the provision for girls of general 
education, vocational guidance and voca- 
tional training free from any form of dis- 
crimination on the ground of sex; 

(b) to encourage girls to obtain a sound voca- 
tional preparation as a basis for their future 
work lives; and 

(c) to convince parents and educators of the 
need to give girls a sound vocational prep- 
aration. 


(Continued on page 757) 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for six days during June. The Board granted 
eight applications for certification, ordered 
one representation vote, and granted one re- 
quest under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of an earlier decision. The Board also 
rejected three applications for certification, 
refused one application for revocation of 
certification, and denied three requests under 
Section 61(2) of the Act for review of 
earlier decisions. During the month the Board 
received 12 applications for certification, one 
request under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of an earlier decision, and allowed 
the withdrawal of four applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed throughout Canada com- 
prising clerical, non-clerical and manual em- 
ployees in various offices of the Company’s 
Accounting Department; Motive Power and 
Rolling Stock Department; Bureau of Safety, 
Loss and Damage Prevention; Purchasing 
and Stores Department; Transportation Car 
Accounting Department; Real Estate Depart- 
ment; General Paymaster’s Office; Traffic 
Department; Piggyback Department; Mer- 
chandise Services Department as_ presently 
constituted on the Company’s Prairie and 
Pacific Regions westward from the Lake- 
head; Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car and 
News Services Department; and various offi- 
ces and work places of the Operating Depart- 
ment such as freight offices, freight sheds, 
station and baggage staffs, yard offices, wharf 
sheds and offices, ticket offices, and divisional 
Superintendents’ offices (L.G. 1963, p. 694). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Transport Frontenac Ltee, Quebec, Que., 
engaged in the performance of the company’s 
contract with the Post Office Department 
for the pickup and delivery of Her Majesty’s 
Mail (L.G., May, p. 424). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


3. Canadian Maritime Union on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed employees employed by 
Island Shipping Limited aboard the M.V. 
Wheat King and S.S. Northern Venture (L.G., 
JUNG yw pez) 


4. Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
on behalf of a unit of operations and main- 
tenance employees employed by The Hamil- 
ton Harbour Commissioners at the Port of 
Hamilton, Ont. (L.G., June, p. 524). 


5. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a gen- 
eral unit of employees employed by CHEK- 
T.V. Limited (a subsidiary of the British 
Columbia Television Broadcasting System 
Ltd); Saanich, BCC br Ga siuine ep. 1a24): 


6. Transportation-Communication Employ- 
ees Union, System Division No. 7 (formerly 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers), on be- 
half of a unit of dispatchers, reservations 
agents, passenger agents, payload control 
agents, and teletypists, employed across Can- 
ada by the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Lim- 
ited "(1 Gee ilyst O36). 


7. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
general unit of employees employed at Radio 
Stations CHLT-AM and CHLT-FM and Tele- 
vision Station CHLT-TV by La Tribune Inc., 
Sherbrooke, Que. (L.G., July, p. 638). (See 
also Item 3. “Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn,” below). 

8. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a gen- 
eral unit of employees employed at Radio 
Station CKTS-AM by the Telegram Printing 
and Publishing Co. Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
(L.G. July, p. 638). (See also Item 3, “Ap- 
plications for Certification Withdrawn,” be- 
low). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters, and Helpers, Local 
Union No. 395, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Comet Transport Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent (L.G., April, p. 341). The voting 
unit comprised switch tractor drivers, trailer 
mechanics, dockmen and yardmen. (Return- 
ing Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
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Department. 
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Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 879, and General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, Overnite Express Lim- 
ited, Hull, Que., respondent, The Associa- 
tion of Ontario Employees of Overnite Ex- 
press Limited, intervener, and The Associa- 
tion of Quebec Employees of Overnite Ex- 
press Limited, intervener (L.G., May, p. 
423). The application was rejected for the 
reason that the Board was not satisfied from 
the evidence produced that the applicants 
had a majority of the employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit as members in good 
standing. In this connection the Board re- 
garded it as a matter of very grave concern 
that the applicants had submitted application 
cards for membership in the union to the 
Investigating Officer in support of their mem- 
bership claims which cards were purported 


to have been witnessed by an organizer for 
the Brotherhood when, in fact, it was ad- 
mitted in evidence that the said organizer had 
not been present at the time of the Signing of 
the cards and had not been a witness to their 
signing. 

2. and 3. The Association of Quebec Em- 
ployees of Overnite Express Limited, appli- 
cant, and The Association of Ontario Em- 
ployees of Overnite Express Limited, appli- 
cant, and Overnite Express Limited, Hull, 
Que., respondent (L.G., May, p. 424 and 
June, p. 524). These two applications af- 
fected units of employees of the company 
in Quebec and Ontario respectively. They 
were rejected for the reason that the Board 
is of opinion that the administration, man- 
agement and policy of each Association is 
influenced by the employer, Overnite Ex- 
press Limited, so that the fitness of each 
Association to represent employees for the 
purpose of collective bargaining is impaired, 
and that accordingly the said Associations 
may not be certified as bargaining agents of 


CEES Soe Se Se a ee ee 
Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations _and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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employees under the provisions of Section 
9(5) of the Act, which prohibits the certifi- 
cation of a trade union that is influenced or 
dominated by an employer. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associ- 
ation, on behalf of a unit of dispatchers em- 
ployed by Nordair Ltd., Montreal Interna- 
tional Airport, Dorval, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in Newfoundland (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76 of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Auto Haulaway Limited, Moncton, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


4. Local 955, International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, on behalf of a unit of 
strip miners employed by The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, at Pine Point, N.W.T. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


5. Carmacks & District, Mine & Mill Work- 
ers of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers (Canada), Local 1044, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Dis- 
covery Mines Limited employed at its La 
Forma Mine at Carmacks, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a unit 
of satellite tracking station employees em- 
ployed by E.M.I. Cossor Electronics Limited 
at St. John’s, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


7. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a gen- 
eral unit of employees of the Ottawa Valley 
Television Company Limited employed at 
CHOV-TV, Pembroke, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 


8. Canadian Marine Officers Union, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., aboard its vessel (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 


9. Canadian Marine Officers Union, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Levis Ferry Limited, Quebec, 
Que., aboard its ferries (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


10. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
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(Canada), on behalf of a unit of drillers 
employed by A. Arsenault Diamond Drilling 
Co. Ltd., in the Yukon Territory (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


11. Ready Mix, Building Supply, Hydro 
and Construction Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 230, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by Amyot Ready Mix Co. Ltd., 
Hull, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Lane). 


12. Local 504, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Canadian Area, 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen em- 
ployed by Island Tug & Barge Limited, Vic- 
toria, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, with re- 
spect to a unit of technical employees of 
British Columbia Television Broadcasting 
Limited employed at Station CHEK-TV, 
Saanich, B.C. The application was super- 
seded by an application covering a more 
comprehensive unit (L.G., May, p. 424) (see 
Item 5, “Applications for Certification 
Granted,” above). 


2. General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Lewis 
Motorways, Rexdale, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Tuly.0hs O30). 


3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and La 
Tribune Incorporated, CHLT-AM, CHLT- 
FM, CHLT-TV, Sherbrooke Telegram Print- 
ing and Publishing Company CKTS Sta- 
tion, Sherbrooke, Que., respondent (L.G., 
July, p. 638). (Separate applications sub- 
mitted, see Items 7 and 8, “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” above). 


4. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 13946, applicant, and Clarke Traffic 
Services Ltd. (Newfoundland Steamships 
(1965) Limited) (Terra Nova Steamship Co. 
Ltd.), St. John’s Newfoundland, respondent 
(longshoremen) (L.G., July, p. 638). 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Colonial 
Broadcasting System Ltd., St. John’s Nfid., 
applicant, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, re- 
spondent (Radio Station YVOCM) (L.G. Mar. 
1964, p. 213). 
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Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. The Board granted a request by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, for the review of the 
certificate issued on June 30, 1952, to it in 
respect of a unit of employees of the Cana- 
dian National’ Railways in the offices of the 
General Freight Claims Agent and District 
Freight Claims Agent, Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
May, p. 424). 

2. The Board refused a request by the 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen of Ha! 
Ha! Bay Inc. for review of the Board’s Order 
issued on June 23, 1955, to it in respect of 
a unit of longshoremen employed by Sag- 
uenay Terminals Limited at Port Alfred, 
Ouc 1 1-cy.. July, Dp: 059), 

3. The Board refused a request by The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, System Di- 


vision No. 7 for review of the Board’s de- 
cision on January 28, 1965, rejecting an 
application for certification made by The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, System Di- 
vision No. 7 in respect of a unit of em- 
ployees employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (L.G., May, p. 424). 

4. The Board refused a request by the 
British Columbia Television Broadcasting 
System, Ltd., for review of the Board’s Order 
of June 3, 1965, certifying the National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians as the bargaining agent for a general 
unit of employees of CHEK-T.V. Limited, 
a subsidiary of the British Columbia Tele- 
vision Broadcasting System Ltd. (see item 
5, “Applications for Certification Granted” 
above). Request received during month. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: ‘ 

1. Compagnie Nationale Air France, Mont- 
real International Airport, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 796 of 
the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited, and Local 
591, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric, Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America (Conciliation Officer: 
C.-E. Poirier ). 

4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants Association (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic 
Energy Draftsmen, Local 1569 (CLC) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

6. Rio Algom Minies Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 5980 of 
the United Steelworkers of America (Office 
and Technical Workers) (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1879 of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
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ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., July, 
p. 639). 

2. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont., and the Civil Service Association of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
GAG. ulye Pp? 639) 


3. Pacific Inland Express Limited, Van- 
couver, and Locals 362, 31, 979 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
CG. June, p27 525)): 

4, Miller & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C., 
and Local 15 of the Office Employees In- 
ternational Union (Conciliation Officer: D. 
S. Lysoc) (L.G,Junes.p.7526). 

5. Radio Nord Inc. (Station CKRN-TV) 
Rouyn, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., May, 
pw425): 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. British Yukon Navigation Company and 
British Yukon Railway Company (White 
Pass and Yukon Route) and Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., May, p. 425). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and United Steel- 
workers of America (L.G., June, p. 526). 

3. CKCV (Quebec) Limitee, Quebec City, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., June, p. 
526). 
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4. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic Energy 
Allied Council (L.G., May, p. 425). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with a dis- 
pute between Canadian National Hotels 
Limited (Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., July, 
p. 640) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of W. H. Dickie of Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Dickie was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, J. W. 
Healy, Q.C., of Toronto, and F. K. Eady of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in May to deal with a dis- 
pute between TransAir Limited, Winnipeg 
International Airport, and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants Association (L.G., July, 
p. 640) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of A. S. Dewar, Q.C., of 
Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Dewar was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, H. B. Monk, Q.C., and Art Coulter, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and union respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Montreal 


and 


Board Report Received 


National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (L.G., July, 
p. 640). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific Ele- 
vators Limited; Alberta Wheat Pool; Saskatch- 
ewan Wheat Pool; and Burrard Terminals 
Limited, Vancouver, and Local 333, Grain 
Workers Union, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
June, p. 526). The union struck the opera- 
tions of Alberta Wheat Pool at 12 noon on 
June 2 and Dr. G. Neil Perry of Vancouver 
was appointed as Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission by the Minister on June 7. 


Work Stoppage 


National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (see 
above). Employees walked out on June 16 
during Conciliation Board hearings and the 
Board report was received by the Minister 
on June 21. C. E. Poirier, Montreal Chief 
Conciliation Officer, is continuing mediation 
of dispute. 


National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of Montreal 


(Translation) 


The first sitting of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established on April 7 
was held in Montreal on June 1. A second 
sitting was held on June 7. At the latter 
sitting, one of the main points at issue be- 
tween the parties was discussed—should 
there be three agreements for three units 
(1) general operation; (2) grain elevators; 
(3) cold storage warehouse, for which the 
Syndicate had obtained from the Canada 
Labour Relations Board three certification 
certificates as bargaining agent of the employ- 
ees in the unit. 


The Syndicate asked that only one agree- 
ment be made for the three certified units. 

That, we learned then, was one of the 
most important basic issues, and both parties 
held their respective position. 

We understood that the employer was using 
a legal argument to have three agreements 
since there were three certificates for three 
units. 

We also understood that seniority and its 
effect on promotions, layoffs, etc. . . . be- 
tween the three units, is also a basic issue. 


(Continued on page 757) 


A Fy Seen Dei) 
During June, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between National Syndicate 
of Employees of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) and National Harbours Board, Montreal. 
The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge Paul Hurteau of Montreal. 
He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members of the Board, 


M. A. Harrison of Ottawa, and Robert Sauve of Montreal, 


nominees of the company and union, respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court rules that an ex-employee is 
bound by the restrictive covenant in a collective agreement 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
(in Chambers) restrained the business activi- 
ties of an ex-employee of a dry-cleaning firm 
on the grounds that he was bound by a re- 
strictive covenant of the collective agreement 
incorporated by implication in his contract 
of service. 

On February 5, 1965, Mr. Justice Dryer 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
(in Chambers) ordered an ex-employee of 
Nelsons Laundries Limited to comply with 
the restrictive covenant in a collective agree- 
ment between the company and the union of 
which the ex-employee was a member. 

Mr. Justice Dryer held that, where it is 
evident that a contract of service incorpo- 
rates by implication the terms of a collective 
agreement, the employer and employee are 
bound by it. He stated that a restrictive cove- 
nant is enforceable if it does not offend 
against reasonableness and public policy. 

Nelsons Laundries Limited operates a laun- 
dry and dry-cleaning business in Vancouver, 
B.C. Manning, the defendant, was employed 
by the company from October 11, 1955, to 
December 16, 1964, when he was discharged 
for cause from his job as a retail driver- 
salesman. 

While employed by Nelsons, Manning was 
a member of the Vancouver and District 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Salesmen’s Union 
No. 334 (CLC), which was the certified 
bargaining agent for the retail driver-salesmen, 
among others. At the time Manning was 
discharged, there was a collective agreement 
in force between the union and the company 
dated May 1, 1964, and to continue in effect 
until April 30, 1967. 

The collective agreement contained the 
following clause (Section 5 of Art. 9): 


The union and each employee covenant and 
agree with the company that for a period of 
six (6) months after the termination of the said 
Telationship of Employer and Employee for any 
cause or reason whatsoever, the Employee will 
not either himself or for any other person, firm, 
corporation or association, either directly or 
indirectly, wait on, call on or solicit patronage, 
trade or custom for laundry, dry-cleaning work 
or any services rendered by the Company, from 
any one of the patrons, customers or agents of 
the Company with whom the employee may 
have dealt during his service with the Company. 


Following his discharge, Manning solicited 
business from some of the customers whom 
he had served during his employment with 


Nelsons—and he asserted his right and inten- 
tion to continue to do so. The company ap- 
plied to the Court for an injunction to restrain 
Manning from soliciting these “patrons, cus- 
tomers or agents” until trial of the action. 


Manning contended that he was not a 
party to the collective agreement between 
the union and the company, and was not 
bound by its terms. To support his conten- 
tion, he cited, among others, the case of 
Young v. Can Nor. Railway (1931) 1 WWR 
ai, (123i) ACs, 100eLIPC 515 87eCRO 
421, affirming (1930) 1 WWR 446, 38 Man 
R 485, 36 CRC 3399. 


Mr. Justice Dryer noted that in the Young 
case, the appellant, who had been employed 
as a machinist by the railway company, sued 
his former employer in an effort to enforce a 
provision of a document called “Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4,” the parties to which were the 
Canadian railway war board, and division 
No. 4, railway employees department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, of which union 
Young was not a member. This Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4 was evidently somewhat similar 
to what is now termed a collective agreement. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
(at p. 52) held that: 


(a) the true question was “whether... the 
contract for service which existed between 
himself and the railway company included 
terms by which the railway company either 
bound itself to the appellant to observe the 
provisions of Wage Agreement No. 4, or 
bound itself to the appellant to observe pro- 
visions similar to those contained therein,” 
and 

(b) the fact that the railway company had 
applied the provisions of Wage Agreement 
No. 4 to all its employees did not necessarily 
indicate that it was contractually bound to 
the plaintiff because it may have done so sim- 
ply as a matter of policy; and (at pp. 53-4) 


(c) “When Wage Agreement No. 4 is ex- 
amined, it does not appear to their Lordships 
to be a document adapted for conversion into 
or incorporation with a service agreement, so 
as to entitle master and servant to enforce 
inter se the terms thereof. It consists of some 
188 ‘Rules’, which the railway companies 
contract with Division No. 4 to observe. It 
appears to their Lordships to be intended 
merely to operate as an agreement between 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are enacted 
by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and selected court 


decisions affecting labour. 
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a body of employers and a labour organiza- 
tion by which the employers undertake that 
as regards their workmen, certain rules bene- 
ficial to the workmen shall be observed. By 
itself it constitutes no contract between any 
individual employee and the company which 
employs him. If an employer refused to ob- 
serve the rules, the effective sequel would be, 
not an action by any employee, not even an 
action by Division No. 4 against the em- 
ployer for specific performance or damages, 
but the calling of a strike until the grievance 
was remedied.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Dryer, the 
passage last quoted contains two ideas: (1) 
that Wage Agreement No. 4 was not “adapted 
for conversion into or incorporation with a 
service agreement;” and (2) that “if an em- 
ployer refused to observe the rules the effec- 
tive sequel would be, not an action ... but 
the calling of a strike...” 

In Mr. Justice Dryer’s view, it is difficult 
to determine whether these two ideas are 
intended to be dependent one upon the other, 
i.e., whether their Lordships held that Wage 
Agreement No. 4 was not adapted for con- 
version into or incorporation with a service 
agreement because of its form and content, 
or whether they so found because of the prin- 
ciple embodied in the later statement that 
the agreement was not enforceable in the 
courts. 

If their finding, Mr. Justice Dryer con- 
tinued, was based upon the form and content 
of Wage Agreement No. 4, it would have no 
application to the case at bar, since, in his 
opinion, the form and content of the collec- 
tive agreement in the case at bar was such 
that it could be adapted for incorporation 
with a service agreement. In fact, very few 
of its provisions were unsuitable for that 
purpose. 

If, on the other hand, the finding of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the Young case that Wage Agreement No. 4 
was not “adapted for conversion into or 
incorporation with a service agreement” was 
based upon something outside Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4, which lead them to say “if an 
employer refused to observe the rules the 
effective sequel would be not an action... 
but the calling of a strike . . .,” its applica- 
tion to the case at bar needs to be further 
considered. The principle there stated was 
then current and had been stated earlier by 
Fullerton, J.A. of the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal in dealing with the same case when 
he said at p. 451: 


I am satisfied that so-called wage agreements 
entered into between workmen’s unions and 
employers are never intended by the parties to 
be legally enforceable agreements. If employers 
do not live up to the terms of their agreements, 
their workmen may apply for a Board of In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, RSC, 1927, ch. 112 (now the 
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Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, RSC, 1952, ch. 152) and™failing’ 4 “satis- 
factory adjustment may go on strike, but in my 
opinion they cannot enforce the terms of such 
agreements through the Courts. 

It is to be noted, Mr. Justice Dryer added, 
that this principle is based upon the proposi- 
tion that the parties to “wage agreements” did 
not intend them to be enforced “through the 
courts.” This is not the case today. Since en- 
actment of legislation providing machinery for 
negotiation and filing of collective agreements, 
and penalties for failure to observe them, 
and the development of industrial relations 
practices thereunder, collective agreements 
have become and are accepted as agreements 
which do create obligations enforceable at 
law. (Hume and Rumble Ltd. and Peterson 
Elec. Const. Co. v. Local 213 of Int. Brother- 
hood of Elec. Workers (A.F. of L.) (L.G. 
1954, p. 1300). 

The concept that the parties to collective 
agreements did not intend them to be en- 
forced in the courts is more readily under- 
stood when one realizes that at that time, 
before the enactment of labour relations 
legislation had provided a new statement of 
public policy, a trade union might still be 
considered to be, at law, an illegal society 
incapable because of its illegality of main- 
taining an action in court, and a collective 
agreement might still be considered to be, at 
law, an unreasonable restraint of trade and 
hence unenforceable: Polakoff v. Winters 
Garment Co. (1928) 62 OLR 40. 


Mr. Justice Dryer stated further that he 
was by no means satisfied that collective 
agreements cannot be enforced, in the absence 
of an express agreement to the contrary, by 
and against the employees covered by them. 


The legislation referred to provides for 
certification of trade unions upon proof of 
representation by them of a majority of the 
employees concerned, and it empowers trade 
unions so certified to bargain on behalf of 
employees in the bargaining unit, whether 
they are members of the union or not. This 
was not the case in 1931. It may have been 
appropriate then to leave a non-member with 
no remedy, as is suggested by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council at p. 54 of 
their judgment, but it would not be so today. 


Since the enactment of such legislation, it 
has come to be accepted that a collective 
agreement is entered into by a union on be- 
half, not only of itself, but also of the em- 
ployees it represents. This community of obli- 
gations is recognized in secs. 20 and 21 of 
the Labour Relations Act, RSBC, 1960, ch. 
205, but also exists quite independently of 
specific legislative provisions, and if, as agent 
for employees represented by it, a union 
commits them to do or refrain from doing 
any act after their employment is terminated, 
the law should enforce performance. 
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Mr. Justice Dryer concluded that in view 
of the wording of Sec. 5 of Art. 9 of the 
collective agreement (already quoted), it 
would be difficult to argue successfully that 
the parties did not intend this agreement to 
impose obligations and rights on the em- 
ployees concerned. 

The company contended that, apart from 
other considerations, Manning was bound 
by the restrictive covenant in question by 
reason of the provisions of Sec. 20 of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

As to Manning’s contention that he was no 
longer an employee, the company claimed 
that the obligation to perform this restrictive 
covenant was taken on by Manning while he 
was an employee, and if rights or obligations 
attach to an individual while he is an em- 
ployee, they continue after employment ceases 
to the extent required by the exercise of per- 
formance of such rights or obligations. 

In Mr. Justice Dryer’s view, there is much 
to be said for this point of view. To arrive 
at a decision in this case, however, it was 
not necessary to decide whether a collective 
agreement as such is enforceable against the 
employees as distinguished from the union. 
The question before the court was rather 
whether the contract of service between the 
company and Manning contained the term 
of Sec. 5 of Art. 11 of the collective agree- 
ment. In Mr. Justice Dryer’s view, it did, at 
least by implication. In Scammell and 
Nephew Ltd. v. Ouston (1941) AC 251 it 
was stated: 


The object of the Court is to do justice be- 
tween the parties, and the Court will do its 
best, if satisfied that there was an ascertainable 
and determinate intention to contract, to give 
effect to that intention, looking at substance and 
not mere form. 


In the case at bar there was a contract of 
service between the company and Manning. 
The question was, What were its terms? In 
the absence of some evidence to indicate a 
contrary stipulation, Mr. Justice Dryer found 
that the terms were those of the collective 
agreement that dealt with the rights and 
obligations that were to subsist between the 
employer and the employee. 

The defendant, Manning, contended that 
the restrictive covenant was void because: 


Industrial training boards set up in Britain 
under the Industrial Training Act 1964 (L.G., 
1963, p. 238) are empowered to raise a levy 
from employers in their respective industries 
to provide the means to meet their adminis- 
trative costs, relieve the cost of training for 
employers by paying grants to those whose 
training conforms to the standards laid down 
by the boards, and to further education of 
which they approve. 
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(a) it was unreasonable; and (b) it was too 
vague. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Dryer, good 
consideration for the restrictive covenant can 
be found in the employment and in the in- 
terest of each employee in his right to succeed 
to other routes. 

The restrictive covenant prohibits the de- 
fendant from soliciting the patronge of the 
patrons, customers or agents of the employer 
with whom he “may have dealt during his 
service with the company.” This, in Mr. 
Justice Dryer’s view, was not a vague pro- 
vision and it did not contain the element of 
ambiguity; further, the covenant in the case 
at bar was not unreasonable. The provision 
was limited to the customers of the company 
with whom Manning did business during his 
term of employment; and the covenant was 
limited to a period of six months. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. Justice Dryer 
continued, that the personal relationship 
existing between a driver-salesman and the 
persons on whom he calls can effect the 
transfer of business to a new employer if 
the driver-salesman changes his place of em- 
ployment. If other factors, such as quality of 
laundering, are equal, the personal relation- 
ship could be decisive. Such a transfer would 
be damaging not only to the employer but 
also to the remaining employees who have 
a right under their collective agreement to 
transfer to the route in question. 

Regarding the question of public interest, 
Mr. Justice Dryer could not see how it 
could be injuriously affected by this restric- 
tive covenant. There was no suggestion that 
there was a shortage of persons ready, willing 
and able to be employed by the company 
to service the customers in question. 

Mr. Justice Dryer, in allowing the com- 
pany’s motion to enforce against an ex- 
employee of the company a restrictive cov- 
enant in the collective agreement made be- 
tween the company and the union of which 
the employee was a member, ordered the 
defendant, Manning, to restrain from solicit- 
ing “patrons, customers or agents” as pro- 
vided in the collective agreement. Nelsons 
Laundries Ltd. v. Manning (1965) 51 WWR, 
Part 8, p. 493. 


The Act, however, gives anyone on whom 
an assessment levy has been made the right 
to appeal to special tribunals set up for that 
purpose. 

Hearings before the tribunals are in private 
unless the tribunal decides, at the request of 
the appellant, to hold a public hearing. Both 
the appellant and the board against which the 
appeal is made may attend the appeal and 
be represented by a lawyer or other person. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


First regulations under new Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
issued by the federal Government. Nova Scotia revises new 
general minimum wage order concerning standards of overtime 


The first general regulations to be issued 
under the Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
established a minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for employees under 17, and prescribed the 
conditions for averaging hours of work in the 
federal industries. They also set out require- 
ments with respect to deductions for board 
and lodging, annual vacations, and general 
holidays. 

A new general minimum wage order in 
Nova Scotia made no change in rates, but 
permits employers to pay one and one-half 
the minimum rate, rather than one and one- 
half the regular rate, for hours in excess of 
48 in a week until a further order of the 
Minimum Wage Board. 


Other new regulations increased minimum 
wage rates for employees in industrial camps 
in Alberta, and for taxicab drivers in Mani- 
toba. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Cede 


General regulations under the Canada La- 
bour (Standards) Code, the labour standards 
law applying to employment in industries un- 
der federal jurisdiction that became effective 
July 1, prescribe the conditions for averaging 
hours of work, and deal with a number of 
other matters relating to the minimum wage 
and the requirements regarding annual vaca- 
tions and general holidays. 


They also name the medical, dental, archi- 
tectural, engineering and legal professions as 
professions to which the Act will not apply. 
The regulations, the first to be issued under 
the new Code, were approved June 18 and 
gazetted June 25. 


Hours of Work 


The general rule in the Code is that hours 
of work in excess of eight in a day, and 40 
in a week, must be paid for at the rate of 
one and one-half times the regular rate of 
pay. Where the nature of the work necessi- 
tates irregular distribution of an employee’s 
hours of work, and averaging is allowed in 
accordance with the regulations, the hours of 
work for which an overtime rate has to be 
paid are not calculated on a daily or weekly 
basis, but at the end of the averaging period. 


Averaging is permitted for (1) employees 
who do not work regularly scheduled daily 
or weekly hours and (2) employees who 
work regularly scheduled hours that vary in 
number from time to time. 
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Where these circumstances prevail, an em- 
ployer may select an averaging period of 13 
weeks or less, and the standard hours of 
work (being the hours for which the regular 
rate of pay may be paid) are the number of 
weeks so selected, multiplied by 40 (520 for 
a 13-week period). 

An overtime rate of one and one-half times 
the regular rate must be paid at the end of 
the averaging period for all hours worked in 
excess of standard hours. Any hours for 
which an employer has already paid a pre- 
mium rate of at least one and one-half times 
the regular rate, by virtue of custom or agree- 
ment, may be deducted from the hours for 
which he is required to pay the overtime rate 
under these regulations. 

The total hours that may be worked by an 
employee in an averaging period are the 
product of the number of weeks in the period 
multiplied by 48 (624 for a 13-week period). 
Under Section 9 of the Act, the Minister of 
Labour may, by permit, authorize longer 
hours to be worked than the maximum for 
the period, and under Section 10, the maxi- 
mum may be exceeded for emergency work. 


In calculating the number of hours an em- 
ployee has worked in the averaging period, 
if he has been granted a general or other 
holiday with pay or a day of annual vacation 
in the period, these are considered as days 
worked. The number of standard hours and 
the number of total hours in the averaging 
period are reduced by eight hours for every 
such day (by not more than 40 hours for a 
full week of annual vacation). 

When termination of employment takes 
place during an averaging period, an em- 
ployee is not entitled to overtime pay if he 
has terminated his employment of his own 
accord. If his employment has been termi- 
nated by the employer, he is entitled to over- 
time pay for any hours worked in excess of 
an average 40-hour week over the period he 
has worked. Thus the averaging period be- 
comes, for the purpose of calculating over- 
time in these circumstances, that part of the 
averaging period he has worked. 

To adopt an averaging period of 13 weeks 
or less, an employer does not require ap- 
proval, but must notify the Director of La- 
bour Standards, Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa, of the averaging period he has adopted. 
If he requires a longer period than 13 weeks 
te provide for the period in which fluctua- 
tions take place—for example, 26 or 52 
weeks—he has to obtain the approval of the 
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Minister of Labour for the length of the 
averaging period. The same conditions will 
apply as to a period of 13 weeks or less. 

Where an employer has adopted an aver- 
aging plan for the purposes of meeting the 
requirements of Part I of the Act, he is re- 
quired to post clear information concerning 
the plan in effect in a place where it may be 
seen by the employees affected. 

The one-day’s-rest-in-seven rule laid down 
in the Code need not be applied during an 
averaging period. The regulations further pro- 
vide that when hours in excess of 48 in a 
week are permitted under Section 9 of the 
Act, the permit may allow an exception from 
the rule and may prescribe alternative periods 
of rest. 


Employment of Persons Under 17 Years 


The Code provides that boys and girls un- 
der 17 years of age may be employed in 
federal industries only as permitted by regu- 
lations. The regulations authorize the employ- 
ment of persons under the age of 17 years 
as long as such a person is not required to 
be in attendance at school under the laws of 
his province, and the work in which he is to 
be employed is not carried on underground 
in a mine, or in contravention of the Explo- 
sives Regulations, the Atomic Energy Control 
Regulations, or the Canada Shipping Act, re- 
lating to persons of his age, or is not work 
that is likely to be injurious to his health or 
to endanger his safety. 

Night work (that is, work between 11 p.m. 
and 6 a.m.) is not permitted for employees 
under 17. 

The minimum wage rate that must be paid 
to an employee under 17 is $1 an hour, un- 
less a lower rate is authorized because he is 
being trained on the job. 


Employees Being Trained on the Job 


The minimum wage of $1.25 an hour re- 
quired by the Act, or $1 an hour required 
by the regulations for persons under 17, will 
not apply to registered apprentices who are 
being paid in accordance with a schedule of 
rates established under a provincial appren- 
ticeship Act. 

In the case of other training plans, if the 
employer establishes to the Minister’s satis- 
faction that the employees are being given 
training by a qualified person in preparation 
for employment at a higher rate than the 
minimum established by the Act, a rate less 
than the minimum rate may be paid, so long 
as the rate being paid is considered appro- 
priate by the Minister. 


Value of Board and Lodging 


The monetary value to be placed on any 
board, lodging or other remuneration, except- 
ing money received by an employee in re- 
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spect of his employment, is to be the amount 
agreed upon between the employer and the 
employee; but where there is no agreement, 
the Minister may determine the amount, and 
he may also determine the amount where he 
finds that the amount agreed upon unduly 
affects the wages of the employee. 


Where board or lodging, or both, are pro- 
vided by or on behalf of an employer, and 
the arrangement is accepted by the employee, 
the amount by which the minimum wage 
may be reduced for any pay period is not to 
exceed SO cents for each meal, and 60 cents 
for each day’s lodging. 


Method of Calculating Normal Pay 


The general principle is laid down in the 
Code that, for a general holiday, an em- 
ployee is to receive his normal pay. In the 
case of an employee whose wages are calcu- 
lated on a daily or hourly basis, it is to be 
at least the equivalent of his regular rate of 
wages for his normal hours of work and, in 
the case of an employee not paid on a time 
basis, at least the equivalent of the wages he 
would have earned at his regular rate of 
wages for his normal working day. 


The regulations lay down two rules, either 
of which may be applied, for determining 
what is normal pay where there is difficulty 
in making the determination: (1) it may be 
either the average of an employee’s daily 
earnings, exclusive of overtime for the days 
he has worked in the four-week period imme- 
diately preceding the general holiday; or (2) 
an amount calculated by a method agreed 
upon under, or pursuant to, a collective 
agreement. 


Annual Vacations 


The regulations respecting annual vacations 
are substantially the same as those in effect 
under the Annual Vacations Act that was re- 
pealed when Part III of the Code came into 
force) (L.Ge h9587.p.41159): 

A new provision modifies the general rule 
in the Code that an employee is to receive 
his vacation pay at least one day before the 
beginning of his vacation. The regulations 
now provide that where it is the custom to 
pay vacation pay on the regular pay day dur- 
ing or immediately following the vacation, 
the employer may continue to do so. 


Alberta Labour Act 


A new order governing hours of work and 
minimum wages for workers in the lumber 
and logging industry, highway construction, 
and day labourers’ camps in rural districts, 
has been issued by the Alberta Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. The order was gazetted on 
June 15 as Alta. Reg. 288/65 and came into 
force July 1. It replaces Alta. Reg. 531/62. 
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Under the new order, the minimum hourly 
rate has been increased from 75 cents to 85 
cents, effective July 1, with provision for fur- 
ther increases to 95 cents on January 1, 1966, 
and to $1 on July 1, 1966 to bring rates up 
to those set in the General Order (180/65). 

In line with previous practices, employees 
in camps are permitted to work longer hours 
at straight-time rates than employees in urban 
centres, but the monthly maximum is to be 
reduced from 208 hours to 191, effective 
January 1, 1966 when the 44-hour standard 
week goes into effect throughout the province. 
The maximum daily limit at straight-time 
rates remains at 10 hours. 

The maximum amounts that may be de- 
ducted from the minimum wage for board 
and lodging, furnished as part payment of 
wages, have also been increased to those set 
in the General Order and are as follows: $6 
for 21 meals in a seven-day week; $5.25 for 
18 meals in a six-day week; 35 cents for 
single meals; $3 for a full week’s lodging; 
and 50 cents per day for lodging for less 
than one week. 


Manitoba Construction Industry Wages Act 


In Manitoba, a schedule setting minimum 
Wages and maximum hours at regular rates 
for employees in the heavy construction in- 
dustry was gazetted as Man. Reg. 47/65 on 
June 12 and went into force on July 1. 

The minimum now payable throughout 
Manitoba for crane operators hoisting on 
building construction and demolition is $2.25 
an hour. Mechanics and welders on heavy 
equipment and dragline, shovel, backhoe, 
clamshell, grade-all and piledriver operators 
must be paid at least $1.80 an hour. Truck 
drivers and operators of equipment and trac- 
tors with attachments not otherwise specified 
are to receive at least $1.50 an hour. A mini- 
mum of $1.40 an hour is set for labourers 
and other persons working in unclassified 
jobs. The minimum for watchmen and flag- 
men is $1.05 an hour. 

The above minimum rates are based on a 
regular work week of 60 hours and time-and- 
one-half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of the standard 
weekly hours. After November 1, 1965 em- 
ployees in Metropolitan Winnipeg will be en- 
titled to the overtime rate after 48 hours in 
a week. 


Manitoba Taxicab Act 


A regulation under the Manitoba Taxicab 
Act, increasing the minimum wages of taxi- 
cab drivers, was gazetted on June 5 as Man. 
Reg. 45/65. 

Under the new provisions, a driver hired 
by the week, who regularly works at least 
nine hours a day for six days in a week, 
must now be paid a minimum wage of $45 
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a week, plus 80 cents an hour for each hour 
on duty in excess of 54, or 40 per cent of 
his gross intake for the week, whichever is 
greater. Previously, the minimum was $40 
a week, plus 75 cents an hour for hours in 
excess of 54 in a week, or 40 per cent of 
the gross receipts, whichever was greater. 

A driver hired other than on a weekly 
basis must now receive a minimum of $2.40 
for each day on duty, with an additional 80 
cents for each hour in excess of three hours. 
Formerly, the minimum for drivers in this 
category was $2.10 a day, plus 70 cents for 
each hour in excess of three. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Board has issued another deferment order for 
employees in nursing homes and homes for 
the aged, postponing the application of the 
minimum wage order for the service indus- 
tries to these employees until December 31, 
1965 pending further study and research. 

The minimum wage order for the service 
industries (No. 5) set a minimum wage of 
65 cents an hour, effective January 1, 1965 
with provision for an increase to 70 cents an 
hour on July i, 1965. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act 


A new General Minimum Wage Order is- 
sued by the Nova Scotia Minimum Wage 
Board was gazetted on June 9 and came into 
effect on June 19. This Order replaces the 
General Order gazetted February 10 (L.G. 
April p. 348). 

There has been no change in minimum 
rates, but the provision requiring the payment 
of time and one-half the regular rate for 
hours in excess of 48 in a week has been 
suspended until further order of the Board. 
In the meantime, employers are permitted to 
pay one and one-half the minimum rate for 
overtime work. 

There are also more exemptions from the 
requirement to pay the overtime rate. Service 
station operators who, under the Gasoline 
Licensing Act, must remain open on Satur- 
days, Sundays, holidays and evenings, are not 
required to pay the overtime rate for the 
weeks they are so required to remain open. 

Also, watchmen, janitors or building super- 
intendents, and ambulance drivers may be 
paid at the minimum rate for hours worked 
in excess of 48 in a week. The overtime rate 
for transport industry employees required to 
be away from their home base overnight, is 
changed from time and one-half the regular 
rate to time and one-half the minimum rate 
for hours in excess of 96 in any two con- 
secutive weeks. 
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The rate for work on a holiday has also 
been changed to time and. one-half the mini- 
mum rate rather than time and one-half the 
regular rate, with the added alternative of 
time off equivalent to one and one-half times 
the hours worked on the holiday. Hospital 
workers, as well as employees in a motel, 
hotel, restaurant, or tourist industry, may 
now be paid the straight-time rate for work 
on a holiday. 

The new Order removes the exemption 
previously granted forest firefighters subject 
to the Lands and Forests Act, and persons 
covered by collective agreements, or on 
whose behalf collective agreements are being 
negotiated or have been concluded as a re- 
sult of negotiations conducted in 1965. A 
new provision specifically excepts salesmen 
whose hours are not controlled by the em- 
ployer, and persons employed at a public 
playground or summer camp operated on a 
non-profit basis. 


Labour Day Messages 
(Continued from page 690) 


It becomes increasingly evident that the 
most essential legislation required by all 
Canadian labour in this period of time—char- 
acterized by economists as days of industrial 
revolution—is a constructive, positive man- 
power policy directed to selective training 
and placement not only of displaced workers, 
but also of those new recruits coming to the 
labour field from our schools and colleges. 

Organized labour welcomes the introduc- 
tion of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
as a positive approach to the challenge of 
automated industry, and stands prepared to 
co-operate to the fullest extent in implement- 
ing the intent of this legislation. 

We also appreciate the long overdue 
Canada Pension Plan, and look forward to 
the day when the health of all workers and 
their dependants will be protected by ade- 
quate medicare coverage. 

Let us then, on this Labour Day, dedicate 
ourselves to continue to work together, 
through joint discussions and consultations at 
all levels, to obtain for our people those 
things they most earnestly desire—security of 
employment and an adequate standard of liv- 
ing above all. 
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The call-in provision has been reworded 
to provide that the rate payable is the mini- 
mum straight-time rate, and to exempt from 
application of the provision ambulance driv- 
ers, firemen, policemen and hospital em- 
ployees required to work in an emergency. 


Under the new Order the ceiling on the 
maximum number of inexperienced employees 
in a working force has been raised from 25 
per cent to 60 per cent for hotel, motel, res- 
taurant, or tourist resort operators during the 
summer months. The prohibition against 
charging employees for the purchase and up- 
keep of uniforms has been relaxed to permit 
employers to make charges or deductions 
from the minimum wage for the cost of dry 
cleaning uniforms, made of woollen or simi- 
lar heavy material. 

Instead of semi-monthly payment of wages, 
the new Order provides that wages are to be 
paid in accordance with the practice of the 
employment at regular intervals, not exceed- 
ing monthly. 





National Incomes Commission 
(Continued from page 706) 


arguments against an attempt to break up the 
existing national negotiating machinery, which 
effectively determines increases for some 
3,000,000 workers. 

The Commission thinks that the Engineer- 
ing Employers’ Federation was probably right 
in claiming that the alternative to the settle- 
ment was an industrial dispute of major pro- 
portions leading to a Court of Inquiry and 
a compromise, and that this might have been 
even less satisfactory in the national interest 
than the settlement that was actually made. 

The Commission says that it wishes to 
remove misunderstanding about its attitude 
to a reduction in the hours of the standard 
work week. It points out that such a reduc- 
tion is undoubtedly one of the ways in which 
the workers can claim their rightful share in 
the growth of national productivity, but it 
is in itself a claim for higher wages per 
hour worked. As such it should follow the 
incomes policy rules that are applicable to 
all claims for wage increases. 

(Two earlier reports released by the British 
National Incomes Commission were reviewed 
in the July and October 1963 issues of the 
Labour Gazette—ED) 
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Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements in June was 113,900, an increase of 4.4 
per cent over June 1964, and 4.8 per cent above June averages 
in past five years. Second highest total for June since 1945 


Placements of workers by local offices of 
the National Employment Service in June 
numbered 113,900, an increase of 4.4 per 
cent over June, 1964. This was the second 
highest June total since 1945, and 4.8 per 
cent above the average for June in the pre- 
vious five years. 

While the total of placements reported was 
the same as in the previous month, June this 
year contained two more working days than 
May. When allowance is made for this, there 
has been no change in the usual pattern of 
placements in June over May. 

The regional distribution of June place- 
ments, and the percentage change from June 
1964 were: 


Atlantic@. -sc0 $0002 bees + 0.8 
Quebec = 20,000 82 — 6.2 
Ontario ea) ee 39400 ee + 5.5 
Prairie "20 24100 es + 6.7 
PACINC,.c0 ee 17300" +20.0 

CANADA ....... 113:900* ae + 4.4 


The large percentage increase in the Paci- 
fic region reflected a high level of placement 
activity in the manufacturing, construction 
and agricultural sectors. 

Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working 
days) totalled 81,000, an increase of 6.5 per 
cent over the June 1964 figure. The propor- 
tion of regular placements to all placements 
increased to 71.0 per cent from 69.6 per cent 
in June 1964. 

The cumulative total of all placements for 
the first half of 1965 totalled 562,000, an 
increase of 4.5 per cent over the same period 
in 1964. This is the second highest figure for 
the period since 1945. 

The regional distribution of cumulative 
totals, and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


VA TLaTtICH wr, fontees 41000; aed + 1.7 
Ouebesma: fae... 1SyA00 ine. ee — 3.0 
Ontario p08... 1935100 aes + 6.1 
Cot Ce rae ee 104,700" ae + 4.7 
PaACwie (ec ee 65,700" ee +22.8 

CANADA ...... 567,000 ee + 4.5 


Male placements at 79,300, increased by 
6.5 per cent over June 1964. Regular place- 
ments of men increased by 9.7 per cent and 
accounted for almost the entire gain in total 
placements. 
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Regional distribution of male placements, 
and the percentage change from 1964 were: 


January-June 


June 1965 1965 
Atlantic .. 5,700 +- 3.2 28,500 + 1.4 
Quebec, .. 19,000 5 —_4.8.5545115,6000 s-— 04 
Ontario .. 25,900 + 7.4 132,200 + 8.6 
Praivie= ja) #000. it 8.7, 73,500 + 6.2 
Pacinc 2.0)! 200 9-626 41 44,700 +31.0 
Canada 79,300* + 6.5 394,500 + 6.2 
Female placements amounted to 34,500, 


virtually unchanged from June 1964. In- 
creases were recorded in Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific regions, but offsetting decreases in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions produced a re- 
duction of 0.3 per cent. 


The regional distribution of female place- 


ments, and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


January-June 


June 1965 1965 
Atlantic ...... 2,300 —4.6 12,600 +2.4 
Quebec: 2 7,000 —9.6 41,900 —4.5 
Ontarionee 12,600 +1.8 60,900 +1.1 
Prairies ae 6,600 +1.7 31,200 +1.2 
Paciticne 2 6,100 +7.5 20,900 +8.3 
Canada .. 34,500* —0.3 167,500 +0.6 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another totalled 
5,100, unchanged from June 1964. 


Employers notified the local offices of the 
National Employment Service of 145,000 va- 
cancies in June. This was an increase of 7.5 
per cent over June 1964, and 14.7 per cent 
over the average for the month during the 
previous five years. 


The increase in demand was common to 
all regions except Quebec, and applied to 
jobs for both male and female workers. The 
96,400 vacancies for men was an increase of 
10.1 per cent over the total for June last 
year, and the 48,600 female vacancies was 
an increase of 2.9 per cent. The cumulative 
total for January-June 1965 was 745,600. 
This was an increase of 6.7 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1964, and the highest 
number recorded for any comparable period 
since 1947, 





*Imbalances are the result of rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


At end of May, total of claimants for benefits was 8 per cent 
smaller than total year earlier. Number of initial, renewal 
claims during month was 11,900 below total in May last year 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on May 31 numbered 229,500, a 
figure about 20,000, or approximately 8 per 
cent, below the total a year earlier. The 
total on April 30 was 462,900, of whom 
145,100 were seasonal benefit claimants. The 
May 31 figure represents regular claimants 
only, since seasonal benefit was not payable 
to persons who became unemployed after 
May 15. 

Both this year and last year, women made 
up a third of the May 31 total. This is a 
marked change from the end of April, when 
a quarter of the claimants were women. The 
decline in the proportion of male claimants 
during May is associated with the seasonal 
increase in activity in sections of the econ- 
omy, such as construction, where employees 
are almost all men. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 93,300 initial and renewal 
claims during May, compared with 105,200 
a year earlier. In April the total was 150,800. 
The decline during May is partly attributable 
to the cutting-off of seasonal benefit pay- 
ments in the middle of the month. 

About 75 per cent of the new claimants 
during May, compared with 70 Per centein 
April, were persons who had become unem- 
ployed during the month. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 324,300 for May, 435,300 
for April and 340,300 for May 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $31,700,000 
in May, $43,300,000 in April and $33,100,000 
in May 1964. Part of the decline in May 
was due to the termination of seasonal bene- 
fit payments on May 15. 

The average weekly payment was $24.40 
in May, $24.87 in April and $24.33 in May 
1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On May 31, insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards had been issued to 3,241,645 em- 
ployees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 
I 1965! 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 342,297, an increase of 1,326 since 
April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 9,703 investigations were con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Canada. 
Of these, 6,594 were spot checks of claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions, and 583 were miscellaneous investiga- 
tions. The remaining 2,526 were investiga- 
tions in connection with claimants suspected 
of making false statements to obtain bene- 
fits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 244 cases, 78 
against employers and 166 against claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claim- 
ants numbered 1,005.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $30,743,- 
561.80, compared with $26,498,308.44+ in 
April, and $28,647,547.72 in May 1964. 

Benefits paid in May totalled $31,697,- 
100.37, compared with $43,320,042.62+ in 
April, and $33,117,216.60 in May 1964. 

The balance in the Fund on May 31 was 
$22,721,490.23,+ on April 30 it was $22,037,- 
228.40,¢ and on May 31, 1964, there was 
a debit balance of $30,658,443.93. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 


j All figures for May and April 1965 are taken 
from an interim statement, and are subject to 
amendment. 


a ee ee ee BY 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either as “total number 


of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2472, March 11, 1965 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts—A claim for 
benefits was filed by the claimant on August 
28, 1964. He had last worked as a labourer 
from March 1964 to August 19, 1964. He 
stated that he had stopped working because 
of the strike, had unsuccessfully tried to cross 
the picket line, had stopped paying his union 
dues, and now belonged to the Comité de 
bonne entente, or goodwill committee. 

There was no collective agreement in effect 
between employer and union when, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1964, the union was recognized by 
the Labour Relations Board (Commission 
des Relations Ouvriéres) of the Province of 
Quebec as the negotiating agent for all wage- 
earning employees of the company except 
office employees, foremen and employees of 
higher standing. Negotiations were started, 
but when they failed to achieve results, the 
trade union requested and was granted the 
help of a Department of Labour conciliator. 

On August 18, 1964, the employer notified 
the union that he would not be present at 
the meeting slated for August 20, 1964 be- 
cause the union no longer represented the 
majority of employees. The employer said he 
had discovered that 88 out of the 106 em- 
ployees concerned were no longer trade union 
members, but belonged to the Comité de 
bonne entente, or goodwill committee, and 
that it would therefore be unrealistic to pur- 
sue negotiations. The union accused the em- 
ployer of having set up this goodwill com- 
mittee with the help of his foremen. 

On August 20, 1964 a picket line was 
formed in front of the employer’s plant by 
local union members who were joined by 
unionists from outside. The picket line was 
eventually supported by all employees of the 
company except the night watchman and the 
Owner, and there was a complete stoppage 
of work. 

The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant as of August 23, 1964, under Section 63 
of the Act, ruling that he had lost his em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the factory 
where he was employed, and that conse- 
quently he did not meet the exception re- 
quirements. 

The claimant appealed to a board of referees 
on the ground that he had in no way taken part 
in the labour dispute, and that he, as well as 
most of his fellow workers, were not interested 
in the labour dispute and its results, because 
only 16 of the 106 employees concerned could 
be held responsible for the work stoppage. 
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The insurance officer considered that since 
work had been substantially resumed on Sep- 
tember 16, 1964, the claimant’s disqualification 
ended on September 15, 1964. 


The board of referees ruled that the work stop- 
page in this matter could be ascribed to a labour 
dispute, since it was owing to a breakdown in 
collective bargaining, and that the claimant had 
lost his employment because of a stoppage of 
work caused by a labour dispute. However, the 
board of referees reached the conclusion that the 
claimant had fulfilled the conditions of Section 
63(2) and therefore could not be disqualified. 


The board of referees’ decision reads partly 
as follows: 


*““... Concerning the first point at issue, the 
board of referees confirms the officer’s decision, 
and states that the claimant lost his employment 
because of a stoppage of work resulting from a 
labour dispute. 


“As the aforementioned point at issue was de- 
cided in the affirmative, the board of referees 
must now determine whether or not the insured 
person can be exempted from disqualification as 
provided in Section 63(2) of the Act. 


“In order to be entitled to benefit, the claim- 
ant must establish that he is not participating in, 
or financing, or directly interested in the labour 
dispute that caused the stoppage of work, and 
moreover, that he does not belong to a grade or 
class of workers that, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage, included mem- 
bers who were employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage took place. 


“The claimant and all those listed in the 
schedule submitted that they in no way partici- 
pated in the labour dispute, since they never 
voted in favour of the strike, and, indeed, never 
put down their names on a strike voting list, and, 
since they had never even been called upon to 
vote on the strike issue they had stopped paying 
their contributions for three months and had 
broken with the Union by handing in their res- 
ignation to the Union as well as to the Labour 
Relations Board. 


“It is clear that the claimant... did in no way 
finance the labour dispute and was not directly 
interested in it, as they did not consider them- 
selves union members. 

“The board of referees has no wish to impair 
the decision which will probably be rendered by 
the Labour Relations Board, but the board must 
consider the mass resignation of 80 per cent of 
the members of the negotiating agent, i.e. the 
trade union, in order that the claimant’s assump- 
tion to the effect that he was not interested in 
the labour dispute be proved by such a mass 
resignation. 

“The attorney has produced a series of docu- 
ments which have been examined by the board 
of referees, and he has specifically referred to 
a photostated document which was sent to the 
Labour Relations Board bearing written testi- 
mony to the resignation of 80 per cent of the 
union members in May, 1964. Moreover, the 
claimant... tried on different occasions to break 
through the picket line and go back to work, 
but all these efforts resulted in clashes which 
prevented the claimant... from going back to 
work. 
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“Moreover, the employees tried to return to 
work every day, but could get no further than 
the picket line which, according to the claimant’s 
assertion, numbered approximately 125 men; out 
of them about 15 or 16 were former employees 
of the plant concerned. 

“The board of referees does not have to de- 
cide whether any pressure was exercised on the 
union regarding the resignation of members, as 
this comes under the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Relations Board which will take the required 
action, but has to examine only the bare facts, 
as to whether or not there were actual resigna- 
tions. As these occurred and served as basis for 
the injunctions which were allowed in order to 
break the picket line, according to the exhibits 
produced, the board of referees concludes that 
the claimant ef al... are not members of the 
union involved and that, consequently, those 15 
or 16 people who participated in the picketing 
and the labour dispute are not fellow workers of 
the same class or category as that of the claim- 
ant et al... Besides, the massive resignation of 
union members creates, in fact, a dissolution re- 
garding which the Labour Relations Board of 
Quebec will have to make a decision... 


An appeal to the Umpire was made by the 
insurance officer on October 20, 1964, in the 
following terms: 


The board of referees made a mistake in de- 
ciding that disqualification under section 63 
should not be imposed since section 63(2) of the 
Act applied. 

The provisions of section 80(2) (a) of the Act 
applied to the present case as the present appeal 
was made within 21 days following the date on 
which the board of referees rendered its decision 
on the grounds that the claimant should be dis- 
qualified under section 63 of the Act... 


The reasons given by the insurance officer 
for the appeal are as follows: 


... The board of referees has wrongly decided 
that the claimant met the requirements of section 
63(2) of the Act. 

The questions involved regarding the signature 
of a first collective agreement and the right of 
the union ...to negotiate were liable to affect 
the employment of the claimants and their work- 
ing conditions, since the union... was the nego- 
tiating body recognized by the Labour Relations 
Board to represent the claimants for the period 
concerned. 

The Umpire has often maintained that a claim- 
ant was directly interested in a labour dispute 
whenever his working conditions were liable to 
be affected by the settlement of the dispute 
(CUBs 1514, 1521A, 2032), whether or not he 
is a union member, in favour or against the pos- 
sible changes, or just indifferent (CUB 2032). 
Also, the choice of a particular labour union as 
a negotiating agent and representative constitutes 
a working condition and an element liable to 
affect working conditions (CUBs 1136, 1448). 

Under these circumstances, the board of ref- 
erees erroneously concluded that the claimant 
had proved a lack of direct interest in the labour 
dispute on his part and on that of his fellow 
workers of the same grade or class who were 
employed at the same place immediately before 
the work stoppage. 

With regard to the participation in the labour 
dispute, it must be pointed out that the only evi- 
dence of disorder or violence was in connection 
with the incidents which occurred on September 
3, 1964, i.e. two weeks after the beginning of the 
work stoppage which meant a complete standstill 
of activity for all employees. 
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Moreover, the evidence on file indicates that 
the employees were split in two groups with 
opposite views. The claimants concerned were 
the majority group, which had formed the so- 
called ‘goodwill committee” which was trying to 
take away from the union... its right to nego- 
tiate, which the latter had obtained and was de- 
fending. 

The dispute thus affected relations, not only 
between employer and employees, but also be- 
tween the two groups of employees, and under 
these circumstances, it would seem that the 
board of referees erroneously concluded that the 
claimant had proved non-involvement in the dis- 
pute on his part and that of his co-workers of 
the same grade or class who were employed on 
the same premises immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage of work. 

As the claimant has not proved that he met 
with all the requirements of section 63(2) of the 
Act... the decision of the board of referees 
should be revoked and the decision of the insur- 
ance officer reinstated. 


In a submission dated 1 December, 1964, 
the attorney representing the claimants re- 
quested a hearing and made the following 
observations, among others. 


In his appeal to the Umpire, the insurance offi- 
cer puts forth motives regarding which we feel 
it is our duty to point out certain errors or inac- 
curacies liable to confuse the present issue, e.g.: 

Towards the end of paragraph 2 of his motives 
for appeal, the insurance officer states that “The 
union has accused the employer of having set 
up the goodwill committee together with his 
foremen.”’ 

The Union may have brought up this accusa- 
tion, which is, however, entirely unfounded. 
Moreover, in the request presented by the work- 
ers and asking for the decertification of the 
Union, it is clearly mentioned and proved that 
the employees had resigned from the Union of 
their own free will as they had not been repre- 
sented according to their wishes and disapproved 
of the violent tactics of the union organizers, 
and that the company had not influenced them 
in any way. Besides, the company had twice met 
with union representatives after three-quarters of 
the employees had left the union, which proves 
that the company had no hand in the paid res- 
ignation. 

At the end of paragraph 2 of his motives 
for appeal, the insurance officer also states: “And 
the picket line was observed by all the employees 
of the company, except by the night watchman 
and the owner.” ; 

This allegation is utterly wrong. In fact, nei- 
ther the directors of the company, nor the office 
staff, the foremen, all the employees of the com- 
pany, the customers or the delivery-men observed 
the picket line. However, it was impossible to 
pass the picket line which resorted to physical 
means of coercion, if necessary. This was clearly 
proved to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in Shawinigan as well as the board of ref- 
elces: 

All the employees mentioned on this list of 
appeal are, without exception, ready to give evi- 
dence before the Umpire in Ottawa, and to tes- 
tify that they neither wanted nor acknowledged 
the picketing in any form, that they attempted 
to return to work, but were restrained by brute 
force and most serious threats. : 

At the beginning of paragraph 9 of his motives 
for appeal, the insurance officer states that the 
workers had attempted to return to work only 
on September 3, 1964. This again is quite erro- 
neous. The employees involved in the present 
appeal had tried to return to work every day, 
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and one day even several times. Supporting evi- 
dence to this effect was given to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. Regarding 3 Sep- 
tember, 1964, there is evidence of another kind, 
as the employees were filmed when attempting 
to return to work, some picketers being clubbed 
on that occasion. 

(The claimants) hereby wish to make a re- 
quest for a hearing before the Umpire in Ottawa, 
while further asking that the Umpire uphold the 
decision of the board of referees of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission of Shawinigan, 
and that unemployment insurance benefits be 
granted. 


The claimants’ lawyer concluded as fol- 


lows: 

It is respectfully submitted that this concerns 
not so much a labour dispute as picketing that 
was meant as a coercive means to force the em- 
ployees to join the union. Therefore, this is a 
dispute between the union and the employees of 
a plant. Now, according to the Act, a labour 
dispute is any dispute between employers and 
employees, or between employees and employees, 
that is connected with terms or conditions of 
employment. We respectfully submit that this is 
not the case. Therefore, this is not a labour dis- 
pute. The employees involved are entitled to 
benefit. 

If, as the Umpire concludes, the matter is to 
be considered a labour dispute, then the workers 
involved have the right to receive their insurance 
benefits for the following reasons: 


a) (The claimants) were never the cause of 
the work stoppage, but rather its victims. So if 
they are victimized by the work stoppage, they 
have the right to receive unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. In our humble opinion, this argu- 
ment alone is sufficient to allow their receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


b) According to the provisions contained in 
paragraph 2 of section 63 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, these employees have the right to 
draw their unemployment insurance benefits since 
they have in no way either voted in favor of the 
strike, nor approved the picketing, nor partici- 
pated in it, nor financed it directly or indirectly 
through an intermediary or otherwise. They have, 
on the contrary, disapproved of the strike and 
the picketing and have tried every day to return 
to work, but were prevented from doing so. 


c) The picket line was formed by a group of 
125 to 150 picketers who were all strangers ex- 
cept a dozen from the company. 


d) Serious threats were made with regard to all 
those who went to work or wanted to go to work. 


e) At the start of the picketing, all the em- 
ployees sent a telegram, which everyone had 
signed, to the Labour Relations Board, stating 
that they wanted to go back to their jobs but 
were stopped from doing so by strangers who 
formed a picket line. They then asked the Board 
to break up the picket line immediately and to 
decertify the union. 


f) At the request of the employees, the town 
council... requested through a sheriff that the 
headquarters of the Provincial Police... send a 
police detachment as soon as possible, in order 
to enforce the right of the employees to return 
to work, as it was their wish to do. 


g) This was in no way an employees’ strike 
against the company, nor a labour dispute, nor 
a work stoppage willed by the employees. 

There may be very few precedents where the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission has al- 
lowed or refused benefit in similar cases, because 
no identical cases ever occurred before. 
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Therefore it is recommended that (the claim- 
ants) be granted their unemployment insurance 
benefit and that the unanimous decision rendered 
by the board of referees... be upheld. 


The case was heard by the Umpire at Que- 
bec City, on March 3, 1965. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The ver- 
bal or written representations submitted at 
the hearing by the claimants’ lawyer are 
based on a feeling of sympathy, which we 
can only share for those who were deprived 
by brutal force of their unquestionable right 
to continue working for an employer and 
under conditions of their choice. However, 
the attempt, legal or not, of a small minor- 
ity of workers to force the hand of their 
employer or of their co-workers is directly 
related to the securement of new working 
conditions, which would consist in the recog- 
nition of that minority by the union or in 
the signature of an agreement with the latter. 


According to the evidence filed—and as 
the board of referees unanimously agreed— 
this is a labour dispute as mentioned in sec- 
tion 2(j) of the Act, which dispute caused 
a work stoppage from August 20 to Septem- 
ber 15, 1964, inclusive. 


Moreover, according to the evidence, the 
point upon which the insistence and the re- 
sistance of the parties are mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, focussed in respect of the dispute 
was the recognition of the union as the nego- 
tiating agent for all the employees of the 
company, “with the exception of the office 
staff, the foremen and the administrative 
staff.” 


Now, it is proved that the claimant did 
not belong to the class of employees men- 
tioned in the above exceptions. He was, as 
were all the employees of his class, therefore 
“directly interested” in the labour dispute ac- 
cording to the interpretation given to that 
expression in the numerous precedents in- 
volving decisions of the Umpire on similar 
cases. The insurance officer having referred 
to some of these decisions in his motives for 
appeal, there is no need to elaborate further. 


I therefore rule that the claimant has not 
proved that he was not directly interested in 
the labour dispute as required under section 
63(2) of the Act. Consequently, he was 
rightly disqualified by the insurance officer, 
and it is not necessary to decide whether he 
participated in, or financed the dispute, be- 
cause, according to the established jurispru- 
dence, a claimant who is directly interested 
in a labour dispute, or belongs to a grade 
or class of workers of which one member is 
directly interested, should, according to sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, be disqualified, even if 
he, or any member of his grade or class of 
workers, has not participated in the dispute 
or financed it. 
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For these reasons, I decide to reject the 
decision of the board of referees and to allow 
the appeal of the insurance officer. 


Decision CUB 2474, March 11, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant, 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
August 25, 1964, and stated that he had 
worked as a spot welder at a wage of $100 
a week from May 11, 1964 to August 14, 
1964 when he was laid off. The claim was 
allowed. 


He filed a claim as a continuing claimant 
on October 21, 1964, and stated that he had 
worked as a labourer for a different Com- 
pany at a wage of $1.65 an hour from Octo- 
ber 2, 1964, to October 20, 1964. In regard 
to his separation therefrom, he explained: 


I was temporarily laid off from [Company A] 
in September 1964. While I worked there I had 
to wear gloves at all times during working hours. 
In fact I was told by the foreman there, a per- 
son would be released from their job if they 
were caught without their gloves on. 

I was hired by [Company B] to work on a 
temporary job in the shipping department. I was 
not told exactly how long the job would last, 
but I believe it would have been for another 
two weeks from judging the amount of work 
that has yet to be done. 

One day last week the foreman said to me I 
would probably be able to work easier if I took 
my gloves off when I was working on smaller 
materials. Most of the pipe fittings I had to move 
around were unfinished—therefore the metal was 
rough and dirty. Because I was used to working 
with gloves on I just kept on wearing them all 
the time. The wooden boxes I put the pipe fit- 
tings into were also quite rough and one day I 
did get a splinter in my hand, which had gone 
through the glove. I did not feel working with 
gloves on slowed me down at all, but I think the 
foreman thought it did. It was much safer work- 
ing with gloves on at all times. 

Yesterday, 20 October 1964, the foreman told 
me to take the gloves off, and that he had told 
me two or three times before to work without 
them on smaller fittings; and that if he saw them 
on me again, he would ask me to leave the job. 

This was only the second time he mentioned 
the gloves, and because of the way he spoke, I 
told him if he didn’t like me to wear the gloves, 
I would leave the job. He just walked away from 
me, so I went home and I do not intend to re- 
turn to the job. 


In the confirmation of separation (form 
UIC 479) the employer stated on October 
22, 1964 as follows: 

Quit—insisted on wearing gloves when super- 


visor considered them detrimental to job effi- 
ciency. 


The local office obtained information from 
the employer that the job would have ended 
in the week commencing October 25, 1964. 

The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from October 18, 
1964 to October 31, 1964 inclusive, on the 
ground that the claimant had voluntarily left 
his employment on October 20, 1964 without 
just cause (section 60(1) of the Act). 
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The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees on November 2, 1964, and said: 

... While I was employed with [Company B] 
I was working in the shipping area. In order to 
Carry out my duties, it was necessary for me to 
handle all types and weights of castings and 
fittings. 

In the interests of safety and the protection of 
my hands, from cuts, steel Slivers, and wood 
slivers, I wore gloves provided by the company. 
[The foreman] requested that I not wear gloves. 
This was difficult to understand because I was 
handling metal parts, and he issued me the gloves 
in the first place. 


Finally, [the foreman] stated that I either take 
the gloves off or he would send me home. 


I quit rather than being fired because I have 
never been fired in my life... 


The local office wrote to Company B on 
November 3, 1964, and requested comments 
on the statements contained in the above- 
mentioned appeal of the claimant. The em- 
ployer’s reply of November 4, 1964 included 
a signed statement by [the foreman], super- 
visor of shipping, which statement reads: 


... It is true gloves are issued to shipping dept. 
employees for handling large and rough fittings. 

In the case in question [claimant] was han- 
dling small finished fittings where there was no 
danger requiring gloves. Actually gloves in this 
case adversely affect efficiency and for this rea- 
son the man was ordered to remove the gloves, 
[Claimant] had been warned of this on previous 
occasions... 


A board of referees heard the case on 
November 27, 1964. The majority decision 
of the board reads: 


Claimant appeared along with Mr.—, U.A.W., 
and in addition, Mr.—, who was the claimant’s 
supervisor in his employment at [Company B]. 
[Supervisor] brought with him 3 different sizes 
of parts which were handled by the claimant in 
his employment. The handling consisted of plac- 
ing the parts in a bin from a drum of parts 
after they had been finished. These parts were 
examined by the members of the board and it 
is the opinion of the majority that they did not 
constitute a hazard with regard to the safety 
angle. It is possible for one’s hands to become 
roughened, etc., by handling them for a period 
of time, but the same thing might be said of 
work around one’s home or in one’s garden. 
[UAW representative] very ably contended that 
the whole issue in this case was that of safety 
regulations as opposed to operating efficiency and 
his thesis was that the Company was putting 
efficiency above safety. However, the majority 
of the board do not feel that the safety regula- 
tions in effect at Company [B] are at issue be- 
fore this board, but whether the man left volun- 
tarily without just cause. 

... The majority of the board feel that on the 
evidence in the submission and the statements of 
those appearing before the board, it must be 
accepted that the claimant left his job with 
[Company B] on 20 October 1964, without just 
cause. 

... The claimant’s appeal is disallowed and the 
decision of the insurance officer is upheld. 
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The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


The facts are in the submission and [U.A.W. 
representative] appeared and presented the claim 
for the claimant... The supervisor of shipping 
for [Company B] appeared before the board. 
[U.A.W. representative] brought out the follow- 
ing information during the session of the board. 
[Foreman] admitted that other employees wore 
gloves while handling the same items and were 
not requested not to use gloves. [Foreman] ad- 
mitted that when he saw [claimant] wearing 
gloves, he blew his top and told [him] to work 
without gloves or be fired. [Claimant] left his 
job at this point. 

[Foreman] brought with him samples of the 
parts that the claimant was handling. These parts 
which were made of steel or cast iron had sharp 
edges and to some degrees were rough. He was 
required to handle these parts for hours at a 
time and be handling items of a similar type 
steadily during his working hours. The chances 
of cuts, abrasions, and receiving slivers from the 
bins where these items were placed were quite 
possible and for a safety factor, the company 
had issued gloves to the employees to wear while 
handling the various castings. [Foreman] stated 
the only reason he asked the claimant not to 
wear gloves was that he could handle more parts 
per hour with the gloves off and he was defi- 
nitely interested in the production of the claimant. 

... The claimant did have just cause in leav- 
ing his employment with Company [B] because 
[claimant] was discriminating against him in the 
area of safety. 

... The insurance officer’s decision should be 
rescinded and the appeal allowed. 


Local 458, United Automobile, Aerospace, 
Agricultural Workers of America, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire on December 9, 1964. The appeal 
reads: 


We are appealing on the grounds that in our 
opinion [claimant] quit his job for just cause 
and not in violation of section 60(1) of the Act 
and the majority of the appeal board accepted 
statements from [foreman] that were not facts, 
which, in our opinion, influenced their finding. 

{Foreman] appeared at the hearing. He pro- 
duced three sample parts which he stated [claim- 
ant] was handling on the day he ordered him to 
remove his glove. The sample parts that were 
exhibited were not a cross section portrayal of 
the smaller parts produced by the company. The 
parts that were exhibited by [foreman] were se- 
lected, in our opinion, to strengthen [his] argu- 
ment that gloves should not be worn. 

When [foreman] was questioned as to which 
of the three samples [claimant] was handling, 
Ihe stated he did not know. When it was pointed 
out to [foreman] and the board that this evi- 
dence should be disregarded because of his fail- 
ure to identify which part [claimant] was han- 
dling, [foreman] then stated “I will say he was 
handling this piece”. The piece he arbitrarily 
selected was the middle sized piece. 

[Foreman] admitted to the board, when ques- 
tioned, that other small parts handled by [claim- 
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ant] and other employees, were rough, had 
threaded ends, such as pipe fittings, etc. 

[Foreman] informed the board that if [claim- 
ant] had removed his gloves he would still be 
working at [Company B]. This statement is con- 
trary to the last paragraph of Exhibit 2 in the 
submission to the board of referees which states: 
“The local office obtained information from the 
employer that the job would have ended in the 
week commencing 25 October 1965. (sic). 

[Foreman] admitted that other employees wore 
gloves while handling the same type of parts. 

We believe the majority of the board should 
have considered the facts as outlined above more 
seriously. 

We believe that [claimant] quit his job with 
just cause. Had he continued to wear his gloves 
and been dismissed he would still have been dis- 
qualified under section 60(1) of the Act for 
losing his job or employment by reason of his 
own misconduct. 


The case was heard by the Umpire in 
Toronto, Ontario, on February 12, 1965. The 
claimant was represented by Mr. L. E. 
Jaques, of the aforementioned union, and the 
Commission by Mr. P. Bozowsky, one of its 
solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The rele- 
vant part of section 60(1) of the Act reads: 
An insured person is disqualified from receiv- 


ing benefit... if he voluntarily left his employ- 
ment without just cause. 


According to the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in several decisions, when em- 
ployment is relinquished because of a griev- 
ance, a claimant, in order to prove that he 
had “just cause” for voluntarily leaving his 
employment, must prove (a) that his griev- 
ance is genuine and (b) that he has taken 
all reasonable means of having it remedied. 

In the instant case, the claimant sought to 
show that his foreman’s demands created haz- 
ardous working conditions, but the evidence 
put before the board on this point was incon- 
clusive. Furthermore, although the claimant 
believed that he was unfairly treated, he did 
not attempt to take the matter up with the 
foreman’s superior before taking the initiative 
in leaving. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the board of referees rightly found that the 
claimant had failed to discharge the onus of 
proving he had just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment and, as all the ex- 
tenuating circumstances which might have 
existed in this case appear to have been taken 
into account when the period of disqualifi- 
cation was reduced from six to two weeks, 
I decide to confirm the board’s decision. 

The union’s appeal is, therefore, dismissed. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in June 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 345 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 236 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 255 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence Con- 
struction (1951) Limited, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 


contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 


ments in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as fol- 
lows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
UNGHGIES (UR era feite) ikguemne ete eam ei ne Ly, $998,474.00 
BOSOM) COMME eae tal eee” ROU do, 1.151, ..c MURR. 8 91,782.22 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in. which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wage and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. ; 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. . 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. “43 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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: ; ait hea 
c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours wor 
in se of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 


hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made In June 


During June the sum of $7,532.91 was collected from ten contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 150 
workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in June 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Near Melfort Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of Melfort Creek project. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, exterior painting of bldgs 250, 456 & 457; A Beauclair, 
exterior painting of metal & wood on bldg 150, NRU reactor; J G Fitzgerald & Sons Ltd, 
completion of roofing & sheet metal work, computer bldg 508, nuclear laboratories; Murphy 
& Morrow Ltd, installation of acoustical ceiling tile, suspension system & access panels, com- 
puter bldg 508, nuclear laboratories; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, design, fabrication & erection 
of metal work, computer bldg 508, nuclear laboratories. Deep River Ont: John Kovaks, 
interior painting of houses & part of hospital; T Wojdacki, exterior painting of houses, 
garages & sheds, etc. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles Ltd, exterior painting of units, Vets 19 & 19A. New 
Glasgow, Stellarton & Trenton N S: Milligan Bros Ltd, landscaping for houses, Vets 2/48, 
1 & 2/48 & 1/48. Pirrefonds Que: Mario & Don Ltee, completion of fire damaged bldg, 
Cloverdale Park. St Vincent de Paul Que: Deschenes & Perrault, replacement of doors & 
soffit repairs, Terrasse Belleville. 

Ville Jacques-Cartier Que: Atelier de Peinture Inc, exterior painting of Bellerive apts; 
Mauger & Perreault, interior painting of Belleville apts; North State Paving Reg’d, site reno- 
vations for Bellerive apts. Ville St Laurent Que: J R Langovisth, interior painting of suites 
& public areas, Place Benoit. 

Sault Ste Marie Ont: Downey Building Materials Ltd, supply & installation of porches, 
Vets 4 & 6. Toronto Ont: Leslie L Solty & Sons Ltd, site improvements & planting for high 
Tisé apartment bldg, Warden Avenue, FP 9/59. Windsor & Essex Ont: Windsor Painting 
Contractors Ltd, exterior painting of Vets 13/49 & 1/48. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 26 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Marcel Vallee, interior & exterior painting, Pointe 
Bleue residential school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: H J Funk & Sons Ltd, con- 
struction of Portage la Prairie residential school. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Piggott Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of cottage dormitories (phase 2), Prince Albert residential school. 

Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of teacher’s resi- 
dence, Muscowequan residential school. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, 
renovations to bathroom, Kootenay residential school. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated school & residence, King- 
come Inlet, Quaee reserve. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Delphis Cote Ltd, reroofing of bldg 86, RCAF Station. Sum- 
merside P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of runway 12-30 & taxitracks, RCAF 
Station; Morin & Plante Cie Ltee, reroofing of hangar 8, RCAF Station. Aldershot N S: 
Bernard Painters Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, camp. Cornwallis N S: Tasco Sheet Metal 
& Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of bldg 6, HMCS Cornwallis. East Chezzetcook N S: Roy 
Judge Co Ltd, clearing & grubbing. 
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Greenwood N §: Donn Smith Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, barrack 
block 11, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, construction of asphaltic 
concrete overlay on runway, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, 
reroofing of apts, Windsor Park; James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of bldg S-21, HMCS 
Stadacona; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of bldg S-14, HMCS Stadacona. 

Chatham N B: A C Mallet & Fils Cie Ltee, reroofing of leantos, hangars 2 & 3 & bldg 
84, RCAF Station; William J Kerr Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF Station; Modern Con- 
struction Ltd, dismantling, moving & re-erection of transportable homes from RCAF Station, 
St Sylvestre, Que to RCAF Station, Chatham. 

Moncton N B: Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, reroofing of bldg 38, RCAF Station; 
Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, reroofing of bldg 31, RCAF Station. Saint John N B: 
Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting Co Ltd, exterior renovations to bldg 37. St Margarets 
N B: Byron MacDonald Ltd, interior & exterior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 

Bagotville Que: Ludger Harvey & Fils Ltee, reroofing of bldgs, RCAF Station. Longue 
Pointe Que: Charles Duranceau Ltee, asphalt surfacing of roads. St Jean Que: Planned Reno- 
vators Ltd, interior painting of barrack blocks, RCAF Station; P M Enterprises Inc, replacing 
asphalt shingles on bldgs, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, exterior 
painting of married quarters, camp. Val d’Or Que: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading, 
seeding & chemical brush control, RCAF Station. 

Camp Borden Ont: Windsor Painting Contractors Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs; E S 
Fox Ltd, removal of watermains, etc; Moxon Contracting Ltd, reroofing of bldg 142; Walker 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. Kingston Ont: Romac Components, 
construction of storage bldgs. Mountain View Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, reroofing of hangar 6. 
North Bay Ont: Semple Gooder & Co Ltd, reroofing of leantos, hangar 5, RCAF Station. 

Petawawa Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, exterior repainting of bldgs, camp. Trenton 
Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading & seeding adjacent to runway 06-24, RCAF Sta- 
tion; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of hangars, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Morin & Plante Cie Ltee, reroofing of hangars, RCAF Station; Presley Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, interior painting of school bldg 345, RCAF Station. 

Gimli Man: The Dowse Sash & Door Co Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows 
& screens, RCAF Station; Stan’s Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of steelox married 
quarters, RCAF Station; Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of control tower bidg 
& prefabricated bldgs, RCAF Station; B-A Construction Ltd, development of airfield, RCAF 
Station; Keewatin Electric Ltd, installation of runway approach lighting & electrical distribu- 
tion system. 

Rivers Man: Fort Rouge Decorating & Sandblasting Co, repainting of roofs, CJATC. 
Shilo Man: Semans Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of additional water softener, bldg 
M 28, camp. 

Cold Lake Alta: Park-Derochie Ltd, interior & exterior painting of schools & married 
quarters, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Ernest Painting & Decoratting Ltd, exterior painting 
of married quarters, Griesbach barracks. Namao Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, reconstruction of 
aircraft parking apron, RCAF Station. 

Comox B C: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, seeding, grading & fertilizing, RCAF Sta- 
tion. Victoria B. C: Vector Installation Services Ltd, installation of heating & ventilating sys- 
tem, Bay Street armoury. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Cornwallis N S: D J Lowe Ltd, exterior painting of seven bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; 
D J Lowe Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Dart- 
mouth Asphalt Co Ltd, asphaltic repairs to roadways, Shannon Park married quarters; 
Martin & Moore Ltd, painting of stairways, Shannon Park married quarters. Great Village 
N S: Currie E Geldart, erection of safety fence & supply & erection of warning signs, trans- 
mitter site. 

Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, asphaltic repairs to runways 
& taxistrips, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to concrete ramps, 
RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to parade square, RCAF 
Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, asphaltic joint & random crack sealing, 
RCAF Station; S G Trask & Sons Ltd, repairs to wells 1 & 5, RCAF Station; Municipal 
Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to parking lots, RCAF Station; Fred T Cleveland, paint- 
ing of AVM Morphee school, RCAF Station; D J Lowe Ltd, reshingling of roofs, married 
quarters, RCAF Station; Fred T Cleveland, rewiring & repainting of library, bldg 16, RCAF 
Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to roads, RCAF Station. 
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Halifax N S: Maritime Tile Co Ltd, repairs to floors & walls & replacement of fixtures, 
P & RT centre, HMCS Stadacona; Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of main steam distribu- 
tion line, jetty 3 tunnel, HMC Dockyard; Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, renewal of floor 
covering, bldg S-21, HMCS Stadacona. 

Mount Uniake N S: Canada Gunite oC Ltd, replacement of reservoir, RCAF receiver 
site. Shelburne N S: Thompson’s Excavating Ltd, repairs & landscaping of dikes, POL facility, 
naval support base. ’ ia 

Camp Gagetown N B: S R Shears & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of campsite bldgs. 
Moncton N B: Cosman & Co Ltd, roof repairs to bldgs 25, 26, 27 & supply depot 5, RCAF. 
St Margarets N B: Byron MacDonald Ltd, interior repainting of operations bldg, RCAF 
Station. 

Sherbrooke Que: Franks Piping Co Ltd, removal of coal burning equipment & installa- 
tion of oil system, William Street armoury. Valcartier Que: Laurent Bedard, exterior painting 
of bldgs, camp. Camp Borden Ont: Disher Farrant Ltd, construction of tank aprons, bldg 
E120, RCE. Centralia Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, rebuilding & resurfacing roadways, 
RCAF Station; W Besterd Plumbing-Heating Ltd, replacing condensate lines in various bldgs, 
RCAF Station. 

Downsview Ont: Frank Ignagni, interior painting of two bldgs, RCAF Station; Lux 
Painting Co, interior painting of bldg 101, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: R E Harding Ltd, 
repairs to built-up roofing & flashings on bldg B4, Vimy Barracks; R E Harding Ltd, repairs 
to built-up roofing & flashings on bldg B15B, Vimy Barracks; Kingston Steeplejack & Build- 
ing Maintenance, repointing & repairs to stone cracks in exterior walls of Yeo hall, RMC; 
Amherst Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of bldgs; Joseph Downey & Son, exterior 
repainting of bldgs. 

North Bay Ont: Edward M Norrena, installation of troughs for high voltage cable in 
cc/dc complex. Petawawa Ont: John Kovacks, repairs & repainting interior of schools, camp. 
Picton Ont: Maxon Contracting Ltd, repairs to steam distribution system, camp. Rockliffe 
Ont Cameron & Turner Reg’d, repairs to roofs on various bldgs, RCAF Station. 

Beausejour Man: Royal Paving Co Ltd, seal coating of roadways, RCAF Station. Gimli 
Man: Aetna Roofing Co Ltd, repairs to hangar lean-to roofs, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Nu-Way Decorating Co, sanding & refinishing of floors in various married quarters, military 
camp; E C Higgens & Sons Contractors Ltd, construction of concrete block bldgs. Winnipeg 
Man Fort Garrie Painting & Decorating, interior painting, floor sanding & refinishing, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Homme Decorating (Calgary) Ltd, exterior painting of married 
quarters & garages, RCAF Station; Border Paving Ltd, sealing & sanding asphalt surface, 
RCAF Station. 

Chilliwack B C: McKenzie Bros Construction Ltd, construction of sidewalk, camp; 
McKenzie Bros Construction Ltd, construction of vehicle wash rack, etc, camp. Comox B C: 
Parry Sheet Metal Ltd, replacing asphalt shingles on various bldgs, RCAF Station; Parry 
Sheet Metal Ltd, floodcoating roof of hangar 3, etc, RCAF Station; Pacific Sheet Metal 
Ltd, floodcoating roof of hangar 1, etc, RCAF Station; Acme Commercial Painting, interior 
painting of hangar 3, RCAF Station. 

Puntzi Mountain B C: Shamrock Electric Ltd, rehabilitation of power lines & poles, 
RCAF Station. Victoria B C: K J Howe Industrial Painting Ltd, painting exterior trim of 
bldg 1, The Castle, Tri-Services College, Royal Roads. 

In addition, this Department awarded 89 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

(Catering Services) 


Connaught Ranges Ont: Morrison-Lamothe Bakery Ltd, food & service. Dundurn Sask: 
Canada Catering Co Ltd, food services, Dundurn camp. 
DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 
Winnipeg Man: Roziere Construction Ltd, renovations to room 22, forest research labo- 
ratory wing & headerhouse, Dept of Agriculture research station. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, construction of premises for NCC information 
& historical division, 531 Sussex Drive; L J Corkery Ltd, supply & delivery of earth filling 
to vicinity of Sussex Drive. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, reconstruction of wharf sections 5E to 8E. Quebec 
Que: Quebec Engineering Ltd, extension of St Charles River estuary wharf. Prescott Ont: 
Industrial Electrical Contractors Ltd, electrical work for elevator. Vancouver B C: Canadian 
Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of additional ice making equipment, fishermen’s wharf. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Univex (Canada) Ltd, construction of 
pumphouse & electrical distribution system, Rustico Island. Grand Pre National Historic Park 
N S: Balsor Construction & Landscaping, shrub & tree planting. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
This Department awarded 44 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Ashbridge’s Bay Ont: Simon Carves of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of sewage 
sludge incineration equipment for main treatment plant. Toronto Ont: Schwenger Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of additional digestion tanks, etc, Highland Creek treatment plant 
(stage IL); Varamae Construction Ltd, construction of extension to the blower bldg, main 
treatment plant; Sam Cosentino Ltd, extension of Humber Thistletown sanitary trunk sewer. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Pacquet Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf reconstruction. T ilting Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, con- 
struction of community stage. Graham’s Pond P E I: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, harbour 
improvements, repairs & landing extension. Louisburg N §S: The Foundation Company of 
Canada Ltd, wharf extension. Murphy’s Pond N §S: Albert MacDonald & John A Campbell, 
harbour improvements. Sydney & area N S: Sparky’s Cleaning Services Ltd, cleaning win- 
dows of federal bldgs. 

Black River N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, wharf repairs. Caissie’s Cape N B: Roger 
Leblanc, breakwater & roadway repairs. Malloch’s Beach N B: Price Construction (1964) 
Ltd, harbour improvements. Richibucto N B: Leo Leblanc, construction of lobster reef. Seal 
Cove N B: Modern Enterprises Ltd, breakwater extension. 

Dune de Sud (M I) Que: J W Delaney Ltd, breakwater repairs. Etang du Nord (M 1) 
Que: Wendell Chiasson, slipway repairs. Gatineau Que: Delphisse Laflamme, exterior & inte- 
rior cleaning of post office bldg. Lac Osisko (Rouyn) Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of public wharf. Montreal Que: Royalite Metal Furniture Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of metal partitions for BYP division, 6th floor, National Revenue Bldg; Oscar 
Brault, interior cleaning & grounds maintenance, Postal Station “M”. Pointe Basse (M I) Que: 
Adrien Arsenau, breakwater repairs. St Lambert Que: Coronation Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. 

Fort William Ont: A J Wing Construction Ltd, alterations to Customs Bldg. London 
Ont: Martin-Dominion Ltd, conversion of heating plant to fuel oil, Westminster hospital. 
Meaford Ont: Lexington Contracting Ltd, construction of Federal Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Belray 
Painting, exterior & interior painting of Justice Annex Bldg; Universal Painters, exterior 
painting of “A” Bldg; R R Construction, alterations to first floor, Plant Products Bldg; Four- 
nier Van & Storage Ltd, moving office furnishings from various locations to the Canadian 
Bldg; Dixon Van Lines Ltd, moving office furnishings from various locations to the Centen- 
nial Towers; The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of substructure & superstruc- 
ture, Canadian Centre for the Performing Arts (phases 2 & 3). 

Port Stanley Ont: Con Bridge Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements (repairs to east 
pier). Quarry Bay (Geneva Park) Ont: Bar-Way Marine Ltd, wharf repairs. Rexdale Ont: 
Renkay Construction Ltd, conveyor installation & lighting alterations. Rodney Ont: Leon 
VanNeck & Son, construction of post office bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: L R Brown & Co 
Ltd, erection of prefabricated office bldg for Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 

Deloraine Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort 
Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, general building repair & maintenance. 
Saskatoon Sask: Myers Construction Co Ltd, alterations & improvements to Federal Bldg. 
Swift Current Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, ventilation of revolver range, RCMP sub- 
division garage bldg. 

Hobbema Alta: P W Graham & Sons Northern Ltd, gymnasium addition to Ermineskin 
school. Vauxhall Alta: Tom’s Construction, construction of Post Office Bldg. Banff National 
Park Alta & Glacier National Park B C: Mallett Contracting Co Ltd, gravel crushing & 
stockpiling. Alert Bay B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Bam- 
field East B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Cowichan Bay B C: 
B C Pile Drivers Ltd, float renewal. Kyuquot B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements (phase “B”—wharf construction). 

Port Alberni B C: Southern Construction Co Ltd, alterations to second floor, Federal 
Bldg. Port McNeill B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Skidegate B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float replacement. 
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Fort McPherson N W T: Kenaston Drilling (Arctic) Ltd, drilling & placing of wooden 
piles for various bldgs. Fort Smith & Pine Point N W T: R R Dales Construction Co Ltd, 
crushed gravel surfacing of highways. Pine Point N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, 
construction of school. Pond Inlet & Pangnirtung N W T: Ron Engineering & Construction 
Ltd, addition to schools, warehouses, hostels, etc. Yellowknife N W T: Intex Painters & 
Decorators, painting & redecorating federal housing. 

In addition, this Department awarded 70 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Cornwall Ont: Panzini Ltee, demolition & removal of old North Channel Bridge. St 
Catharines, Thorold & Port Robinson Ont: Frederick Grodde Ltd, painting of vertical lift 
bridges 1, 5, 11 & 12, Welland Canal. Welland Ont: Moir Construction Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of Kottmeier road bridge, Welland Canal. Welland Junction & Port Colborne Ont: 
Frederick Grodde Ltd, painting of vertical lift bridges 18 & 21, Welland Canal. 

In addition, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded two contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


St John’s Nfld: C C M Construction Ltd, paving & installation of power supply outlets 
on marine agency wharf. Baccaro N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Halifax N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to runway, taxiway & road sur- 
faces, International Airport; Capital Window Cleaners (1964) Ltd, exterior cleaning of bldg. 
International Airport. Sydney NS: Chappells Ltd, renovations to bldgs, Canadian Coast Guard 
College, Point Edward Naval Base. Wedgeport N S: George Purdy, construction of pile 
dolphins. Yarmouth N S: Kenny Construction Co Ltd, construction of field electrical centre 
bldg & related work. 


Fredericton N B: Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, landscaping development of 
air terminal area, airport. Flat Island Que: Fernand Belanger & Etienne Gagnon, construc- 
tion of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. 


Tle au Marteau Que: Gauthier & Gagne, construction of dwelling & demolition of exist- 
ing dwelling near Havre St-Pierre. Red Islet Que: Georges Cauchon, construction of dwellings 
& demolition of existing dwelling. Sept Iles Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of 
VOR bidgs & related work, airport. Fort William Ont: R J Ball Electric Ltd, installation of 
visual approach slope indicator system, Lakehead Airport. 


Kapuskasing Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, rebuilding runway 17-35, etc. Kenora Ont: Slurry 
Seal Contractors, surface treatment of runway 07-25, etc, airport. Malton Ont: King Plastics 
Ltd, erection of signs, air terminal bldg, Toronto International Airport. Sarnia Ont: F A 
Stonehouse & Son Ltd, construction of runway, airport. Timmins Ont: Roy Construction 
& Supply Co Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg. Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, overlaying of taxiways & portion of runway 07-25, Ottawa International Airport. Wind- 
sor Ont: W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, paving access road to maintenance garage, 
airport. 

Wynyard Sask: Plains City Electric, development of meteorological station site, side- 
walks, fencing & related work. Calgary Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of lights, 
runway & related work, Municipal Airport; D L Guthrie Construction, replacement of 
localizer, runway 28 & related work, Municipal Airport. Fort McMurray Alta: Poole Engi- 
neering Co Ltd, seal coating of runway 06-24 & related work, airport. 


Abbotsford B C: Scotland & Adamson Paving Ltd, repaving of north taxiway “E”, air- 
port. Castlegar B C: Columbia Builders Ltd, extension to terminal bldg; Columbia Builders 
Ltd, construction of fan marker bldg & related work. Dawson Creek B C: Standard-General 
Construction (Int) Ltd, additional development of airport. Fort Nelson B C: Grande Prairie 
Trans-Mix Ltd, construction of garage & related work, airport. Pitt Meadows B C: Caledonia 
Electric Ltd, installation of runway lighting. Sandspit B C: Caledonia Electric Ltd, installa- 
tion of visual approach slope indicator system. Victoria B C: R & W Estates Ltd, construc- 
tion of VOR bldg; National Building Maintenance Ltd, cleaning air terminal & control tower 
bldg, International Airport. 


Cambridge Bay N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of taxiway & parking 
apron, airport. Coppermine N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, improvements to water 


supply, sanitation facilities & related work. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of rawin site heating plant & related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded 23 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, alterations to X-Ray department, 
Queen Mary Hospital. London Ont: Western Painting & Decorating Service, exterior painting 


of various bldgs, Westminster Hospital. 





49th International Labour Conference 


(Continued from page 731) 


9. (1) The competent authorities should, in 
co-operation with the public and private or- 
ganizations concerned and taking account of 
national needs and possibilities, provide or help 
to ensure the provision of the services that may 
be necessary to facilitate the entry into employ- 
ment of women who have not yet worked, or 
the re-entry into employment of women who 
have been out of the employment market for 
a comparatively long time, owing, in particular, 
to family responsibilities. 

(2) Such services should be organized within 
the framework of existing services for all work- 
ers or, in default thereof, along lines appropriate 
to national conditions; they should include ade- 
quate counselling, information and placement 
services and provide adequate vocational train- 
ing and retraining facilities appropriate to the 
needs of the women concerned and available 
without distinction as regards age. 

(3) The services and facilities should be kept 
under review in order to ensure that they are 
properly adapted to the special needs of these 
women workers and to the changing needs and 
tendencies of economic and technological de- 
velopment. 

10. (1) In the case of women who, on account 
of their family responsibilities arising out of 
maternity, do not find themselves in a position 
to return to their employment immediately fol- 
lowing exhaustion of the normal period of 
maternity leave established by law or practice, 
appropriate measures should be taken to the 
extent possible to allow them a_ reasonable 
further period of leave of absence without re- 


Conciliation Board Report 


(Continued from page 736) 


With a view to conciliating the two parties, 
we adjourned to June 14, the next meeting 
of the Conciliation Board, recommending the 
examination of all clauses found in the three 
agreements and the submissions made by the 
Syndicate concerning the special sections to 
be applied to each unit. 

The day before the third sitting, on June 


14, about 100 grain elevator employees 
stopped working. 
Since this day, the relations between 


employer and the Syndicate have so deterio- 
rated that all the employees covered by the 
agreements have stopped working. 
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linquishing their employment, all rights resulting 
from their employment being fully safeguarded. 

(2) In case of termination of employment fol- 
lowing maternity, the women concerned should 
be considered for re-employment in accordance 
with the provisions applicable under the Ter- 
mination of Employment Recommendation, 1963, 
to workers whose employment has been termi- 
nated owing to a reduction of the work force. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


11. (1) To the extent necessary the public 
and private organizations concerned, in particu- 
lar employers’ and _ workers’ organizations, 
should co-operate with the competent authorities 
and collaborate with each other to take other 
measures and promote other action to assist 
women workers to meet their employment and 
family responsibilities without detriment to their 
opportunities for employment and promotion. 

(2) In this connection attention should be 
given, as local needs require and _ possibilities 
permit, to matters which have particular rele- 
vance for women workers with family responsi- 
bilities, such as the organization of public trans- 
port, the harmonization of working hours and 
hours of schools and child-care services or facili- 
ties, and the provision at low cost of the facili- 
ties required to simplify and lighten household 
tasks. 

12. Particular efforts should be made to de- 
velop home-aid services operating under public 
authority or supervision and providing women 
workers with family responsibilities, in the event 
of family need, with qualified assistance at 
reasonable charge. 


In spite of the attempts made by my col- 
leagues and myself, we have been unsuccess- 
ful in having the parties reach an agreement. 

Under the circumstances, we must inform 
you that the dispute is continuing. We recom- 
mend the appointment as soon as possible 
of a special mediator having the necessary 
power to settle the dispute. 

In witness whereof, we have signed at 
Montreal, this 18th day of June, 1965. 

(Signed) Paul Hurteau, 
Chairman. 

(Signed) Robert Sauve, 
Member. 

(Signed) Michael Harrison, 
Member. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, July 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.4 per cent to 139.5 at the beginning 
of July, from 139.0 in June. The July index 
was 2.4 per cent higher than the July 1964 
index of 136.2. 

The indexes for food and housing increased 
by 1.0 per cent and 0.4 per cent, respec- 
tively, the recreation and reading index de- 
clined slightly, and the other four main 
components of the index were unchanged. 

The food index increased 1.0 per cent to 
139.0 from 137.6, reflecting further price 
increases for beef, pork, and potatoes. Prices 
were higher also for a variety of other items, 
including lamb, veal, celery, onions, turnips, 
tomatoes, grapefruit, bananas, apples, tea, 
eggs, margarine, butter and several other 
dairy products. Prices were lower for lettuce, 
cabbage, strawberries, grapes, sugar, oranges 
and orange juice, and ice cream. 

The housing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
141.1 from 140.6 as a result of increases in 
both the shelter and household operation 
components. Within shelter, increases were 
reported for rents and for home-ownership 
costs, including mortgages and repairs. In 
household operation, increased prices for 
household help, furniture, textiles, and uten- 
sils and equipment outweighed decreases in 
floor coverings, household supplies, and elec- 
tricity rates in Saskatchewan. 

The clothing index was unchanged from 
its June level of 121.1. An increase in the 
children’s clothing index was offset by a 
decrease in footwear prices. 

The transportation index was unchanged at 
147.0. Higher prices for tires were offset 
by scattered lower prices for gasoline and 
some new cars. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 175.4 despite a slight increase 
in the personal care component. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.3 per cent to 154.6 from 155.0. Lower 
prices for phonograph records, radio and tele- 
vision sets moved the recreation component 
down 0.4 per cent. The reading component, 
however, moved up fractionally as a result 
of price increases for newspapers in four 
cities. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 122.5. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 1964) 
were: food 135.4, housing 138.7, clothing 
119.0, transportation 141.6, health and per- 
sonal care 167.3, recreation and reading 
151.5, tobacco and alcohol 120.2. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1965 


Consumer price indexes rose in all 10 re- 
gional cities between May and June 1965. 
Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in Sas- 
katoon-Regina to 1.0 per cent in Toronto. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities, the 
movements ranging from 1.3 per cent in St. 
John’s and Saskatoon-Regina to 3.7 per cent 
in Toronto. Housing indexes moved up 
slightly in five cities, edged down in one, and 
were constant in four. Clothing indexes were 
lower in six cities, higher in two, and un- 
changed in two. Transportation indexes in- 
creased in five cities, decreased in two, and 
held steady in three. 

Health and personal care indexes rose in 
three cities, fell in four, and remained un- 
changed in three. Recreation and reading in- 
dexes were higher in six cities, constant in 
three and lower in one. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes were unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were: To- 
ronto +1.4 to 140.8; Halifax +1.2 to 135.1; 
Saint John +1.2 to 137.6; Montreal +1.0 to 
138.4; Ottawa +0.8 to 138.5; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.8 to 130.5; Winnipeg +0.7 to 
135.9; Vancouver +0.7 to 135.2; St. John’s 
+0.4 to 123.2; Saskatoon-Regina +-0.3 to 
aie les 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935-39 
=100) rose to 252.0 in June, up 1.1 per cent 
from the May index of 249.2 and 2.7 per 
cent above the June 1964 index of 245.4. 

Six of the eight major group indexes were 
higher in June, while one declined. 

The animal products group index rose 5.3 
per cent to 274.0 from 260.1, the vegetable 
products group index moved up 0.7 per cent 
to 221.0 from 219.4, and the iron products 
group index advanced to 266.6 from 265.6. 
Increases of 0.1 per cent or less occurred in 
non-ferrous metals products, to 219.7 from 
219.5, chemical products, to 201.4 from 
201.3, and textile products, to 247.2 from 
247.1. 

The non-metallic minerals products group 
index eased to 190.7 from 190.8. 

The wood products group index was un- 
changed at 333.1. 


The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39—100) advanced 
2.2 per cent to 246.4 from 241.0 in the four- 
week period ended June 25. The animal 
products index rose 4.1 per cent to 299.9 
from 288.0. The field products index eased 
0.6 per cent to 192.9 from 194.0. 





*On base June 1951—100. 
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The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 0.1 per cent 
in June to 341.3 from 341.2 in May. On the 
base 1949=100, it rose to 149.7 from 149.6. 

The price index of non-residential building 
materials (1949=100) rose 0.1 per cent to 
148.1 from 148.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.5 per cent in June 
to 110.1 from 109.6 in May. A year ago in 
June the index was 108.0. 

The increase was the largest for a month 
in two years and was heavily influenced by 
a reduced supply of meat and vegetables; 
meat prices rose 6 per cent. The increase 
would have been greater but for lower auto- 
mobile and air-conditioner prices brought 
about by the cut in federal excise taxes. 

The entire increase was accounted for by 
food, for which the index went up 2 per 


cent. For all items other than food, including 
both goods and services, the index was un- 
changed from the May level. 


British Index of Retail Prices, May 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=100) rose to 112.4 at mid-May from 
112.0 at mid-April. The index was 107.0 at 
mid-May 1964. 

The index for the food group was 111.9, 
compared with 111.6 in April. Increases in 
the average prices of potatoes, mutton, lamb 
and apples were partly offset by reductions 
in the average prices of eggs, tomatoes, but- 
ter and sugar. 

Increases of about one-half of 1 per cent 
were registered in fuel and light, and trans- 
port and vehicles. Miscellaneous goods rose 
slightly less than one-half of 1 per cent. The 
index for the services group as a whole rose 
by about 14 per cent. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 202 
Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATIS- 
TICS. Annual Review of Business Conditions, 
Alberta, 1964. Edmonton, Dept. of Industry 
and Development, 1965. Pp. 26. 


2. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSION. Twenty-third 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1964. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. 93. 

3. MANITOBA. CIVIL SERVICE SUPER- 
ANNUATION BOARD. The Manitoba Civil 
Service Superannuation Fund; the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year end- 
ing March 31st, 1964. Winnipeg, 1965. 
Po. 14; 

4. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BOARD. Annual Report, 1964. 
[Winnipeg, 1965]. Pp. 33. 

5. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. January 1965 Economic Re- 
port of the President. Hearings before the 
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Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, Eighty-ninth Congress, First 
Session. Washington, GPO, 1965. 4 volumes. 

Hearings held February 19th to 27th, 1965. 
Volume 4 contains invited comments from eleven 
organizations including AFL-CIO, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, National Association of Manufacturers, 
and United Mine Workers of America. 


6. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. 1965 Joint Economic Report; 
Report of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States on the Janu- 
ary 1965 Economic Report of the President, 
with Minority and Additional Views. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 114. 


At head of title: 89th Congress, 1st Session. 
House Report No. 175. Union Calendar No. 68. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


7. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR  OF- 
FICE. Report to Participating Governments 
on the I.L.O. Training Course in Vocational 
Rehabilitation for Countries of the Near and 
Middle East and North Africa held in Athens, 
Greece from 14 October to 2 November 
19G5. Geneva, 1963. Pp. 312. 


At head of title: Regular Programme of 
Technical Assistance. 


8. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Study on Legislative and Administrative As- 
pects of Rehabilitation of the Disabled in 
Selected Countries. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1964. Pp. 175. 
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9. US. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Auto- 
mation and Some Implications for the Handi- 
capped; Summaries of Reading Materials and 
Training Projects. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp. 54. 


10. WORLD FEDERATION OF OCCU- 
PATIONAL THERAPISTS. Study Course 
I[-6]. Third International Congress, World 
Federation of Occupational Therapists, 1962. 
Dubuque, Iowa, W. C. Brown Book Co. 
[1964]. 6 volumes. 

“Courses were sponsored by the American 
Occupational Therapy Association.” Contents: 
1. Rehabilitation of the injured workman. 2. 
Transitional programs in psychiatric occupational 
therapy. 3. Dynamic living for the long term 
patient. 4. Approaches to independent living. 
5. Work adjustment as a function of occupa- 
tional therapy. 6. Approaches to the treatment 
of patients with neuromuscular dysfunction. 


Dropouts 


il NEW YORK (STATE) UNIVER 
SITY. BUREAU OF GUIDANCE. How 
High Schools can Reduce Their Dropout 
Rate; an Action Guide. Albany, 1964. eek, ibe 

This pamphlet, prepared for New York State 
School teachers, suggests some procedures that 


a teacher might follow to persuade potential 
dropouts to remain in school. 


12. SCHREIBER, DANIEL. Holding 
Power, Large City School Systems; a Study 
of the Holding Power Rates of School Sys- 
tems in 128 Large Cities, Population over 
90,000, Based on the Graduating Classes of 
1960-1963, Inclusive. Project: School Drop- 
outs. Washington, National Education Asso- 
ciation [c1964]. Pp. 78. 

Information based on a questionnaire sur- 
vey, gives selected statistics of pupil enrollment, 
number of graduates, percentage of students 
graduating based on Grade 10 enrollment, and 
other data. “Holding power” is indicated by 
noting the number of pupils who entered Grade 


10 in a given year and the number who gradu- 
ated three years later. 


Economic Conditions 


13. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Economic Surveys: Denmark. [February 1965. 
Paris, 1965]. Pp. 31; 


Review of the main economic trends and 
economic policy. 


14. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Germany. [December 
1964. Paris, 19642]. Pp. 38. 


Examines Germany’s balance of payments ex- 
perience in 1960-61 and 1963-64. 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Iceland. [November 1964. 
Paris, 1964]. Pp. 28. 
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Review of current trends in output and de- 
mand, prices and wages, and balance of pay- 
ments and a brief examination of incomes 
policy, monetary policy and fiscal policy. 


16. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Switzerland. [February 
1965. Paris, 1965]. Pp. 33. 

Reviews recent trends in output and demand, 
prices and wages, and the balance of payments; 
discusses policy measures adopted by the Swiss 
government; and discusses the adequacy of these 
policies. 

17. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 
Studies in Long-term Economic Projections 
for the World Economy; Aggregative Models. 
New York, 1964. Pp. 90. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Studies by consultants sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Experts on Long- 
term Economic Projections (1962). Pt. 2. Study 
by the Economic Projections and Programming 


Centre of the Bureau of General Economic 
Research and Policies. 


Education 


18. COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE. 3rd, Ottawa, 1964. Report. 
London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 107. 

At_ head of title: Department of Education 
and Science. The Conference was held in Ottawa 
from August 21 to September 4, 1964. Its pur- 
pose was to review the progress in co-operation 
in education made since the previous conferences, 
to determine improvements in co-operation in 
the light of experience gained, and to consider 
specific proposals for educational co-operation 
in other fields. 

19. JOHNSON, GEORGE ORVILLE. 
Education for the Slow Learners. Englewoods 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1963. Ppaeso0: 


20. SEMINAR ON POLICY FOR 
SCHOOL SCIENCE, ISTANBUL, 1961. 
Science and Education for the Future; Policy 
for School Science. Report on the Seminar 
organised by the Office for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel of O.E.E.C., Istanbul, 
1961. Project STP-13. [Paris] Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
[19622] Pp.933 


21. U.S. PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE. PANEL ON EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. Innovation and Experiment in 
Education; a Progress Report .. . to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, the Director 
of the National Science Foundation, and the 
Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pope: 

Education, Vocational 


22. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DI- 
VISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. Chemical  Tech- 
nology; a Suggested 2-year Post High School 
Curriculum. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 119. 
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23.4059 OFFICE. OF; EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. Electronic Business 
Data Processing Peripheral Equipment Oc- 
cupations; Suggested Curricula. Washington, 
tsPO, 1904:9 Pp: LIS; 

At head of title: Manpower development and 
training program. ‘“‘Developed and first pub- 
lished, pursuant to a contract with the USS. 


Office of Education, by McGraw-Hill, Inc. Re- 
issued with revisions by the Office of Education.” 


245" OFFICE “OF” EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. Family Dinner Serv- 
ice Specialist; a Suggested Training Program. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 13. 


At head of title: Manpower development and 
training program. 


254 US, eOPRFICENSOF, EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. The Forestry Aide; A 
Suggested Training Program. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 21. 


At head of title: Manpower development and 
training program. 


26. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Instruction in Farm Mechanics; Sug- 
gestions for Developing Training Programs 
in Farm Mechanics in Vocational Agriculture, 
by A. H. Hollenberg and E. J. Johnson. 
[Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964]. Pp. 128. 


27. WILLIAMS, H. S. Technical Educa- 
tion in Australia; Collected Papers. Perth, 
Technical Publications Trust [n.d., 19647]. 
Pp. 88. 


The author is Director of Technical Education 
in Western Australia. 


Employees—Training 


28. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY. 
Training your Supervisors. London, 1963. 
Pps 


29. KING, S. DAVID M. Training within 
the Organization; a Study of Company Policy 
and Procedures for the Systematic Training 
of Operators and Supervisors. London, Tavi- 
stock Publications, 1964. Pp. 274. 

A management consultant discusses case stud- 
ies concerning the establishment of systematic 
training schemes for workers in factories and 
suggests procedures for establishing a company 
training policy. 


30. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. MDTA 
Training Program; Comparison of 1963 and 
1964. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 12. 

“Compares institutional training programs 
under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act for fiscal year 1964 with those for fiscal 
year 1963, and evaluates program changes and 
developments.” 
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plea VIRGINIAM BRS LATE SS COLLEGE, 
PETERSBURGH. NORFOLK DIVISION. 
Training the Hard-Core Unemployed: a Dem- 
onstration-Research Project at Virginia State 
College, Norfolk Division; an Interim Report. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 101. 

“. » . The material in this publication was 
prepared under a contract with the United 
States Office of Education, as authorized under 
the Cooperative Research Program.” The experi- 
mental training program for the hard-core un- 
employed described in this book, commenced 
operation on October 1, 1962 and was designed 
‘“(1) to study, develop, and use materials and 
techniques for training hard-core unemployed, 
unskilled workers, and (2) to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of vocational-technical education, 
general education, and counseling in training 
these workers for selected occupations.” 


International Labour Organization 


32. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. International Labour Conference. 
Proposed Action by H.M. Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on a Convention and Two 
Recommendations adopted at the 47th (1963) 
Session and on an Instrument of Amendment 
to the Constitution of the International La- 
bour Organisation adopted at the 48th (1964) 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 11. 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- 
GANIZATION. Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and Standing 
Orders of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. 1963 ed. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1963. Pp. 82. English and French on 
opposite pages. Paged in duplicate. 


Management 


34. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. Top Executive Compensa- 
tion, by Harland Fox. New York, 1964. 
Ie eal he 

«| An analysis of the 1963 compensation 
of the three highest-paid executives in each of 
1,224 corporations. For each business and in- 
dustry studied, the 1963 total compensation 
(salary plus bonus award) of each of the three 
top-paid executives is related to company size. 
In addition, the 1963 bonus award is ana- 
Tyzedh ye x 


35. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Top Management Or- 
ganization in Divisionalized Companies, by 
Harold Stieglitz and Allen R. Janger. New 
York,91965-. Pp... 198. 

Divisionalization occurs when a large business 
is broken up with separate smaller ones. Each 
division is considered as a distinct business 
capable of producing its own goods or services 
that its customers will buy. Contents: The 
divisionalized company. General executives. Op- 
erating executives. Staff executives. Position 
guides for top management. Executive titles and 
unit designations in 76 divisionalized companies. 
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36. WINGATE, JOHN W. Management 
Audit for Small Retailers. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 51. 


Contains a series of questions that a small 
retailer can ask himself (along with comments) 
to help him determine if he is running his busi- 
ness well and to point out areas where he might 
do better. 


Occupations 


37. HOPPOCK, ROBERT. Occupational 
Information: Where to Get it and How to 
Use it in Counseling and in Teaching. [2nd 
ed.] New York, McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 546. 


Intended as a textbook for use in the educa- 
tion of counselors and others. 


38. WALKER, JAMES FRANCIS. Foreign 
Jobs; the truth about Job Opportunities by 
a Noted Specialist in the Field. [1st ed.] 
New York, Vantage Press, 1964. Pp. 137. 

The author, head of a private employment 
agency specializing in the overseas employment 
field, writes about the advantages and disad- 
vantages of foreign employment. 


Wages and Hours 


39. ILLINOIS. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. Estimates of Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings in the Non- 
agricultural Establishments, Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area . . . 1952-1963. 
Chicago, Illinois Department of Labor, 1964. 
Epes) 


40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Industry Wage Survey; Communica- 
tions, 1963. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 16. 


41. WEINTRAUB, SIDNEY. Some As- 
pects of Wage Theory and Policy. [ist ed.] 
Philadelphia, Chilton Brooks P1963) "Pp: 254, 

Contents: Wages and consumption outlay. A 
model of the price level. The constancy in the 
wage share. Wage share and capital ratio esti- 
mates. A decade of wage inflation. Toward a 


national wage policy. Real versus price theories 
of distribution. 


Miscellaneous 


42. ANDREWS, KENNETH  RICH- 
MOND, Ed. The Case Method of Teaching 
Human Relations and Administration; an 
Interim Statement. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960 [c1951] Posy. 

“...A collection of papers by those who teach 


and do research in human relations at the 
Harvard Business School.” 


43. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSION. Employer’s 
Handbook on Unemployment Insurance. 
18th ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 
46. 


44. CHARLES, SEARLE FRANKLIN. 
Minister of Relief; Harry Hopkins and the 
Depression. Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. 286. 

An account of the American federal relief 
programs administered by Harry Hopkins during 
early years of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
administration. Harry Hopkins, chief adminis- 
trator of federal relief agencies, had been head 
of New York State relief program when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was Governor of the State. 


45. CONFERENCE DES MINISTRES 
DU TRAVAIL DE TOUTE L’AFRIQUE. 
2e, LE CAIRE, 1963. [Rapport. Cairo? 
United Arab Republic, Ministry of Labour? 
1964?]. Pp. 68. 


46. D.S.I.R.-ASLIB DELEGATION TO 
MOSCOW AND LENINGRAD, JUNE 1963. 
Scientific and Technical Information in the 
Soviet Union; Report of the D.S.I.R.-Aslib 
Delegation to Moscow and Leningrad, 7th- 
24th June, 1963. [London, Great Britain] De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
1964. Pp. [44]. 

DSIR is the British Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research. ASLIB is Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux. 


47. HANEY, WILLIAM VALENTINE. 
Communication: Patterns and _ Incidents. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1960. Pp. 321. 
_ The author writes about the processes involved 


In communication and illustrates his text with 
factual material. 


48. JOHNSON. CARL GUNNARD. Met- 
allurgy, Chapter XVII. “Titanium, Zirconium, 
Indium, and Vanadium,’ by William R. 
Weeks. 4th ed. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1956. Pp. 454. 


49. LABOUR PARTY (GREAT BRIT- 
AIN). Report of the 63rd Annual Confer- 
ence held in... Brighton, December 12 and 
13, 1964. London [19657], Pp. 221. 


50. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT AND WELFARE-PENSION RE- 
PORTS. Requirements for electing Union 
Officers, as prescribed in Title IV and Re- 
lated Provisions of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 57. 


51. WACHNER, CLARENCE W. English 
for Adults. New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston [1964]. Pp. 243. 


Contents: The sentence and its parts. Punctua- 
tion. Spelling. Words: symbols for ideas. Para- 
graphs for understanding. Good usage. Oral 
communication. Listening and mass media. Read- 
ing for information and _ pleasure. 
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PAD lGs time Atl Wad—--PTiCOSs, 25 te. «es Evin d < bis cathe e ale dd aa dbban v ab ov Renws auele@ads 779 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts.......... 0.000. ccc cc cece ce cece cc cuceves 780 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies oe 
Hiviveg ioe DOULMMOLCC Asean maacreeiiio ce on eee oreo ae 7,495 654 2,101 od 1,299 707 
Pa ee Eee eet) eee 5,353 479 1,536 1,910 933 495 
Women Reker ee RRR a ee Soke... 9,142 175 565 824 366 212 
14-19 years 1,060 106 312 356 192 94 
20-24 years 983 100 327 316 156 84 
25-44 years 3,107 238 887 1,169 522 291 
45-64 years 2,128 190 527 804 388 219 
GOV CATS LAN GcOMEI Area ents te areas 217 20 48 89 41 19 
Minploveds. cucu eee ok ht eek! 7,251 624 2,003 2,669 1,274 681 
Cree ay eee teh ee SAE, Saeko: 5,171 455 1, 459 1, 864 914 479 
i Ci TURRET ree ee ee 2,080 169 544 805 360 202 
PAV TEUCLINUULC eee eo etne tReet aceite totes iehe ors 2 706 42 146 179 307 32 
INORG MARIE. sage ac negcnano.dn Aomeeee 6,545 582 1, 857 2,490 967 649 
IDAIGRWOnKCTSe eee ar meer acre 6,078 527 Wp elOve 2,000 912 600 
Ve Da: ee ae 4,232 375 1,227 1,594 619 417 
WiGiil CIerey sin acre nina aise aenaps 1,846 152 480 738 293 183 
(Wire TD LO VCC arn ROR «cla detohacsveeoe 244 30 98 65 25 26 
ee) ee 182 24 77 46 19 16 
NOH RVETY a5 ont, eee oe OCS ioe cur Ee eee 62 ud 21 19 = 10 
Ersons NOGAnH A bOUr LOrCesena..cs. oes 5,651 616 1,705 1,884 913 533 
iPS? a ee. 1,162 152 339 363 187 121 
Wamien? ae che hte 62 at ok aceens 4, 489 464 1,366 1,521 726 412 
*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JULY 24, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 








20-64 years 





14-19 Se 
Total hace Men Women an Rie 4 


persons | Married Other Married Other Maghhg 


-_— | | | | 














Population 14 years of age and over“™)........, 13, 146 2,145 a MAY 996 3, 885 942 1,421 
L, OL CCoR. ee tha cee eters eaten eee ee 7,495 1,060 3, 636 901 1,022 659 217 
Se cinlend suk large eine. SN. of ete fa2ok 968 3, 567 853 1,008 646 209 
Unemployedies 5 ata.) -egane > eee 244 92 69 48 14 13 x 
Notinighel abourtonrces ms yast oe ae ee eee 5, 651 1,085 121 95 2, 863 283 1, 204 

Participation rate ©) | 
s 1965, Tely gauee ene) bad rea ae aes Pee: 57.0 49.4 96.8 90.5 2650 70.0 yes 
duner LOM, ee ee Pe a eee Dont 37.8 97.0 89.8 27.7 70.9 15.9 

Unemployment rate 
1965, July DA Oe Ree ea eo oe, ey, ee Soe 8.7 19 5.3 1.4 2.0 + 
DULG ol Dies eet 9s Snes eee ee | 3.5 12.4 1.9 5.6 1.4 1.9 : 





(\) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


®) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
“%) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JULY 24, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 








—— July June July 
1965 1965 19640) 





Total: uemplojedsicc. .a.ANi Acces coast hR al oc eee ee 244 257 265 
On temporary layotiiup to-30 days........... fees 0)... ee 13 16 16 
Without work and seeking work: §.25...... 00/1)... Bebe. eee 231 241 249 

Seeking full-time works. «3.0/0. fowlae. eee eee 208 222 227 
Seeking part-time work.......6. 42.5 we oc a Fs. ee ee 23 19 22 
Seeking under-l month)... ..de, do... 1 AEB e ee 87 111 97 
Seeking 1-3 months............. sis (aibi'sige sue ab sneiehe le daar ate oaailee CRS eee ee 81 64 86 
Seeking: 4-6 monthaes.......2, 0... 4 ee ee, ee 30 30 26 
Seeking;more than Gmienthis, 406.0... woke... 8 eo oe ee 33 36 40 





{“) Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report ‘“The Labour Force, March 1965’, page 8. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 












































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals(1) 
Trans- ; 
cet ae preeoe ees Supple- 
ont ome anu- torage Consruct-| Publi SETVIGES ) | en 
Mining facturing ie iy Forestry cos 3 Pubio: Trade | (including| tary ae 
Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation(2) ment) | income 
1960—Total........ 563 5.246 1,809 323 1.214 343 | 2,640] 5,100! 794] 18,245 
{OGM Total... ena 542 5, 306 1,862 283 1,252 357 | 2,740} 5,616 | 820] 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 6, 080 843 | 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6, 045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21.546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23, 416 
Pie 49.1 547.4 
AV ae tee : F 175.5 Cae 381.2 104.6 | 827.2 | 1,817.5 | 226.1 ; 
Tune lateds. s: 51.2 557.7 1700 ee Mlle rem ee A a eS “es 1°904:5 
Palco Tt 52.4 546.0 EVR SA WC Taek SEGA” | 2" ai ile ec pak eer ge Ol Pe 1,981.2 
PW AN Miss ooh 8 bo 50.1 567, 2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 850.9 1,826.1 230.5 | 2,016.6 
September....... 50.1 575.6 IU pestey allisls, aire wicweacdl GSD 9 6 ih emo (are cr Cece mec (orn oe I Cees Coe PR ener 072.1 
October: eeee OLeo) 565.4 LUSTRE Wists Bees). oleate, Bilin eecechai oo Soa een cs RACE Cul RE eRR arlene eee leaediey 051.8 
November....... MG 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 108.4 887.2 1,876.5 232.6 | 2,033.6 
December....... 51.4 551.5 UW aii: be ee Pe cells Re Questa IO, ee Sener Te, ee eal (2 ee gama nl eae ee 1,978.6 
1965— 
LANUAT. Verrier er 52.4 566.1 ISR DBO) alle Beas oieeren oll nacre mackcten lorena hae eres (nies a rem bie A 1,991.0 
February........ Dano 564.4 180.4 V7.8 374.3 107.6 869.0 1,907.1 233.7 | 1,997.8 
Marcher. een 54.2 583.2 LAER SHON Al oe co | he PEC Be iy ete leer c RE MON ME M ( Pre cre mene (Verso rome | rier cere 2,035. 1 
Aprile tay. eons 53.1 587.3 1 eee Ye) WMI, & as, oder tall ech Alea ioc as ll eee > Eee oN eRnCL Iker ener eae ECR cy ARIE IRAE cn tae 2,070.6 
Mavi ereecr on 55.4 601.0 191.1 27.6 155.6 37.6 | 305.4 668.8 80.0 | 2,144.3 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 
Ma viterercsnades 49.4 541.9 174.9 86,7 382.3 104.1 829.0 1,787.9 226.1 | 1,925.9 
Une vents aia ors 50.0 544.9 DAL WM avctenge te cete, al ect ava oll ptteeenae ene oreneill ee crotesvcrat IMS cltpeee ea os | Rimage ote 1,934.5 
tal Veteearicdee fins ee 50.3 549.7 7 Fic eee Ae sores esa Rey Sears ica cael Rn de oe, Vette eaeaey ohiere cle eae 1,955.4 
PAISUSL Aen sine 49.8 558.0 Waites) 90.4 390.3 106.3 850.3 1,841.8 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September....... 49.8 561.7 ASR ie |e oes eee rey el PRA a ee oe ccc ayradea| pres aN atoll oe Ete ov Chek aie epee genes at 1,998.6 
October 51.0 Doers GC NT RO eee tl emerge Ser | ee cae reer | Ppa Om | Wee Se en ls OURS 1,999.5 
November....... 51.5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 866.4 1,873.9 230.9 | 2,014.0 
December....... 51.8 563.3 LS far leer te, Atte RR eee cecal epee evar srovrctet IPeacder tence eas sl opecepeiecare teat teeenc tenet arses 2,020.2 
1965— 
VATU nee ee acer 53.0 578.5 Wj ORE Yee Sem se pe eh aie A PI a a ha me nn AA CERN LARC eR 2,063.0 
JF IEIAT. on occes 53.8 675.3 187.3 91.4 462.6 111.1 889.9 1,925.8 Paevlaes lh PaO (lan! 
Via clare ns cccness 55.0 591.5 1 A GNP RR UR Oe, aR a ahs eer Pe ame On, cll AO sare geal cts ch geen ar eee thaach een 2,109.6 
PAT esas ae sgtuer cio Dee 592.6 TSO A Wie ace Aero PAR NeR tee Se, Sl cutee seetec ok oe eee s: See tcl | ears tbe le eat ues es aie eats 2,121.4 
IME Rate oma ie ois ona 56.0 595.0 190.8 O20 151.5 37.5 306.6 657.4 80.0 | 2,128.4 

















(1)Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. Beginning with 
May 1965, figures in the six columns under ‘‘Quarterly Totals”’ will be published monthly. 


(2) Includes post office wages and salaries, 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 


Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at April employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 3,156,545. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics or 
hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


0 eee 











Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
; (1949-100) Average (1949-100) Average 
Year and Month a ae ee wea 
Employ ee i and Employ- eg oe and 
ment Bee Salaries ment ae Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
JST cick Fy ees i eR ERC E Steer an, <5 Seer LUST, 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
LOGI Stress 22 lettad ain oe ee, 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
MO BO RRA ccc ee rave anere Mer cass, tere c teens a tn 121.5 187.6 80.59 Disned 189.2 ie 4 
HOGS Fant casehteercyheccah re ote ee wt 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
LOB ee coasts bier. hs eco cb. ie: 130.4 201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 89.73 
1964— 
gs N yell nee eee ae eNO Ey eae ae em Morel oa" 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
May Peart coke ao on ent eee 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
{it eee OO COB ee eee te ae eee 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
UY is, hae o hove cats ha eet ae ee 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
PANIGUS barbie shi eae oa Cae 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
NED LEMDEr ar yeni ci aun eee Ree he econ 15Ge2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
October Te... 1.886%... OE rae Wa aete2 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
Noviemmber see eee 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
DWecemberwe. sta eee ee ae 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
LEN AEN ida a eRe Oe eb Eee 2 Sa 129.4 207.7 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
Mebriaryac «cic... cope ee ee 129.5 207.9 89.30 122.6 209.4 92.07 
March* BCC. Grey OUERNArT LSB nA Gen Se et 130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
ARDYIET PRA c cette akc ssc st ee nek Se, 131.8 210.7 90.53 124.4 214.2 94,20 


[‘]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) F inance, 
ple el estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 























Employment Index Numbers and Salaries 
Area a a ES en ne ORs Ah 
April March April April March April 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
Provinces : : : 
INGLE ELC REGO IOMU ce pesnrsrte emis tsria Roraatenrn < ncre cues ss carers & 105.8 106.8 100.8 75,60 76.51 72.29 
IN GwLOUl cn Cee wee oe ee eee Paris ee on 135.1 131.1 127.8 81.43 81.06 78.98 
Princo waward island cot. ..e.cet es eeee< tes fee ae 22 115.6 118.2 64.38 64.14 62.67 
CICS IS ia a set aceon od ook cn eae ee 97.6 98.2 93.0 73.92 10.138 70.41 
News Es HIN s Wile eamenreenn noe Raccsiatt orator are siataiciai a 4 eaels 101.6 106.1 97.1 74.98 76.49 71.30 
SINE ES mest oss oc ici aia a CSG Cd Gin Oe iis SEEN cic 130.6 129.6 12359 87.59 87.30 84,23 
Ontario..... teers ee es eee eee 136.6 some 129.0 94.39 93.96 89.51 
Pen ELC ety om COM Nerina nnn rns GIR ATES anes nis VS eae 137.5 137.0 130.7 85.56 85.35 82.06 
Manitob atin saan eerie tain oanee tear eede ter 114.8 113.5 ili} 81.61 81.01 78.62 
Saskatchewan seen eae Cee eee Toes 129.7 126.7 125.4 84,04 82.76 80.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 168.4 17051 156.4 89.37 89.77 85.64 
British Columbia (including. Yukon).................... 129.4 127.5 119.6 98.93 98.33 3.95 
CAnadaMeryere eee re Su RL ens oe A oe aa dae 131.8 139.9 124.6 99.53 $0.22 86.33 
Urban areas 
Felts TOpBUOES}., o& ah co CARO e con ee ee ees 153e 0 146.9 144.7 67.07 Ours 66.20 
SRLOLINEN Ae Ligne cichend OIC RG Oe a AOC eee eae 77.4 Aloe Teo 85.78 87.74 83.31 
TSMR ea, 5 cba, SiclVovgofehae Gu G ond feet CAR eer eee iia Ione 1232 76.47 76.70 (es 15) 
NEOMC COMME MRT ARIE Cra Cie aicterenaciki save ve cuca wis srevemrn os islilleres 108.2 104.3 69.30 Osa 67.54 
POPE WEY tal OM AUT so oncuts cic. Suet cl ocPR ES Gale buch RRR S RAG RES 106.6 118.6 101.8 75.08 77.86 70.88 
Chicoubina—TOnGuUleKcaaey seamen ie cick os. ce etetns « <leats 114.6 Lait) bbe: 103.14 102.98 105.56 
(OIE) SO b no 6) Shas cin Sue A COO mE I RRC eee 132.9 130.3 126.6 77.40 Micon 3.81 
SHOT OHNO OI acc. .gthete 0.0 SOO OG Oe Oe eee 119.0 118.3 114.6 Tikes! 76.98 3.67 
SR GADONETM MN 5 os.cr catia dp, bee e.0 Es TO ACCRCICRCEDT ERORCC ACRRE OOa e 109.4 107.9 LOGE 92.84 92.64 92.00 
ACB. IRIS & a5 nah Ooo COMO Oe Ro ERO On Ae ee 220 119.6 i2eeo 79.94 78.27 89.63 
IBY LEAT OTL CLV 11 RRR eee te cette teas roar Su feaacge ans cvs yve tons Gus, sicmateg= 99.0 98.8 G3) 72.47 72.29 68.91 
NON ed eee Ee tt arr: Sas ine: tite cele s ce ais enue 139.8 138.3 132.8 89.58 89.03 85.69 
cca ell Metter eam cis ticvwelseanG.g sino ieee at 143.8 142.7 137.8 83.08 83.19 79.64 
PERETTI Myon ace wicap sees oxeucuraieohsvay cozacusyesror toon 140.2 Neiied 132.0 89.76 88.20 86.84 
ELST OO NO lay ae opr ernicusatelate phate Gysyona\eae ress) rove. (h jonsyosas ace 2 sl Ae 2 109.7 104.5 96.46 97.33 93.86 
ORME. doulas bone. SHAS tn ne Ee ee ee ee 248.3 249.2 226.2 122723 123.2838 106.96 
ROL OM LOM ERNIE ctor eon te Roeloienics fsioeiasmineiavsiesie Gee aans 152.1 151.4 144.9 93.44 92.84 89.92 
Je eR eDMU ROS Npsals wo aa oF c0iG 0 DOR RR RR ee Bileo 128.8 122.3 99.84 98.46 94.52 
Pie (CANE OGY MUONS LA 5 comic 8 fe ERE Oe ane en One an eee ICrcrCrrs 134.3 132.8 122.5 109.48 109.24 101.60 
INfkamgyen): HRI © Gkanalae dada te.o oan Gaba dar ae eee 109.9 102.6 99.1 93.89 94.41 87.93 
IBSEN AN GHOVRG ba creyes crs CIE ROARS Gio. Cie CRETE nS Cast REN CC Re 104.8 104.5 90.4 90.69 90.88 83.93 
Gulch pleeeeme creer ce rerr se. CERES... CERO ES.. Ai. 145.8 142.7 130.8 84.25 86.77 80.11 
(GEEWNES in nein iced alo. caafo ano, onto obi Cibo co, Re ee eee ile}3%5 ef 132.9 129.4 80.82 81.97 77.42 
IRCA G AVSIEETC., comer caesar 0 b OO RE Om eer ee te 153.8 153.6 1435 83.03 82.58 79.76 
DUCIO lin aeeeers once een atte enierasis edicts valccne +e ee sin ties 144.1 143.8 130.5 99.61 100.82 94,48 
ESTEVE AAI) SAP as She ene das cases fs ks concen unite, nice sonduedae y= cAI 82.7 83.8 84.5 80.63 79.85 77.47 
OTIC OL Een Te see ee etter nbaaes tonnes 159.2 148.4 144.4 85.30 84.21 82,38 
Saal Ae eed ee eam oes scnoiscs: sun scauce a etsrees erm arcr siavacer qm syste 134.7 137.3 132.1 113.02 115.59 110. 53 
\iNGEGIEL. 3 a 4.4 aioe cha a 0.0. ROR Ree OOOO Oe 98.2 91.8 83.7 113.05 114.76 101.10 
Salt AS Vee Lair @ een: Ph oie tec acme atts obtis «cfevelor ages. avant etees 159.2 154.8 151.4 114.73 113.95 104.45 
io Tee Wiel neni Orie A iG A UE eer aten rae. 2, oieto ton tetaue: cesrerer=(ate «<)e¥o\ oh 122.2 113.8 1053 86.79 86. 42 84,21 
VVGLTATN ITD © eae aIeIe RO Mh aN renee qcwevore ic at sv eworrsamnarianatancirenailotovoneratenerarenain 118.9 116.8 114.0 78.47 ate 75.81 
EVE 11h MN MN sop orciar ses ohana sues Shagusnsr scsilels, warren oveudp a’ see 154.6 150.8 147.7 82.03 89.95 80.07 
SUIT SAMGVOlib. « on a'din @ aoc AAU. Oe e Gen ODD DR ORI Ree Cert 157.4 153.7 144.7 79.02 77.88 74.68 
TOYC HCAS) ORIGINS nan « choker, cease nis cA 10 CAI CIO eee oe en ee 221.6 218.6 207.8 82.88 82.20 79.78 
(GUVAIAR sn 3.6.0 o-reate nt 5 OU LOI o Deen RRO Ter een Dine 201.7 199.3 178.6 88.70 88.56 85.74 
WASTTVEOTUNAEIE oom c.0-8. o,f Od OHO HOO RoE CICS eo OID IC Or 132.5 130.3 PAIN Ff 96.81 95.91 92.72 
WATGYOICIEN, og aian cca > Geko Gey RIC ORE Ine OR ee IO Cree 128.9 127.7 iisee 87.38 85.81 81.57 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Lmployment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 





Industry 


ULESLEN GS Peper ees ahr seinen keene gordi mre ees 00034 


Oikandmacura l GAs ewok ate Maes aeiaw cs coe e 
WIGMATHA Me ARR OO CER OR On Ror Re ne OC ee eee 
Manufacturing ites eye tao an tdonoa ds sade occ 
Dura lore ood See rsws tester Petar cone eared scons avae nl ahee Bee 
Nion-Gura bless oOdSie a meee dacrunvaetn tat occa ohlas Oa tthe 
HoocdmncdebeveCLaream mre ener ee landed aces nea. 
Meat products ees neice te een tele sieic rs ween 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 
Grainamailliproductssmesa: ore ree ota aitas + ee eilas cares 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 
Mistiledvandemaltiliq lors. wae aa tees oa cre 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................6.. 0005 
Rubberproducts sa. ween tates tte eas Ac ame ne tee 
Mea NelprOCUC Saree yeas accs li ee sibs kis arenes 5 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 
Otherleather products senses woes ne as ee eee eke 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 
Wioollentcood sm nema terran tne ered nl Rikon are aan 
PymMthetie textiles an cesil aaa ye aes eee delete ae 
Glotiing(extile ana turer ees ones. cesses ose es 
Ment stclouhin re sae ans A oe leirs, «SR Oo iced owes 
N\Omentsicloolinprea marcia aa trie corts cama cvesances 
TGC OO CL SHE MME eRe Be OA a UMA o ied s oiokMaveids 48s 
Wico denna Clic US Mamnt wan be tet 8 AA kori Og 
Saweancdeplaninganai| | Saaeese a eee ae aes See, «ae oe 
A ENVIR AUER \., 5.8 to Sse ree OR URAC Ro ore ARs RCL Ie Paty IE as te 
OphiorwoOoG DLOdUCLS Hyd aan denn c/a8 asain on cae ee 
PaApernplod ucts eee Mee) 0.12 fo ae SEES tasiychontare ocbacunrs 
Pulprandipaper mill steer etek eke aac aaa taatiaen a9 6 
Othempape produc tsmereer isa matr ee arenes aes te 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 
Iron and steel products. . : 
Agricultural implements. . 5s Net CAeiS en es Ee 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 
Ward warerand) tOOl Stee sat ae Sees ok 2 ain ne es sees 
Heating and cooking appliances....................-- 
RONIGASTING sae MA te ts Ty dias ids se wisidhow & aus 
Machinery, Industrial machinery...................- 
Briiiar ysl ronan GiSteelerasnee > « ciceksc. = Seas aden. s 
SMEEuIMe TAlEPLOUUCESM ete ame cee ae nace accd: Gane 
WirerandewitexOrOQlucusn series .c ella crventac cn doshas 
Rransponcavionie QuipmMenueseeey ia st. «ade ose ode. eer 
EAU CrAlL en PAGES Nee Re Mee cad teats ad Saha. oa 
WIGEORAVeG DIC leseperen tam 1 MAR Sve) ok Sk Seite occ aac ee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. Se orcne Peer 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment ERS AOA ees nee 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ ie 
Non-ferrous metal products.. 


Aluminum products........ eae ae aot ot 
Brass and copper products... bs Gee ee eee 
Smreltingrancdsretiminow see cet a ee sk aoe oe ote = coe 


Hlectricalvapparatus and supplies....7..9..6...---...ss 
nHeavy electrical machinery se <r «seh ® 2s ls vm 
Telecommunication equipment...............-...6+- 

Non-metallic mineral products.....................5.. 
Slave prOduCtswm staat. Meme ocak ott ae oe Zane eae 
Classramdrelass Produc usa ren acini sss <tr: 

Products OL peLrOlelin andicoale ee + ateeie sn) =a e ce 
Petroleum refining and products...............-..... 

Chemical proaucvavessn ee ees leckic Ata e pom ys oo 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
ACI Swallcaliseancusnltsrsence caste des aces cuac cr sins 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............-..-. 

CONSULU CHO PRI Ae SE Se OAT: i Pee 
Building and general engineering.................+++++- 
Hirbwavsy pridres;andistreeteree oss s7-e ses oreo. soe 

Electric and motor transportation...................- 

S CLV ICO me eee ee ee nn eh hs duitieicie setae whine 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........-....-++6: 
Industrial composite... 0c. wee ee ee 








April 
1965 








Employment 


March 
1965 








120.2 


April 
1964 








Average Weekly Wages 
_and Salaries 





April March April 


1965 1965 1964 


$ 
110.00 110.92 105.08 
110.27 110.97 105.53 
91.87 89.88 87.12 
115.22 116.69 111.34 
114.838 116.76 109.29 
87.18 86.32 79.83 
131.63 132.16 128.35 
100.96 99.49 96.55 
94.20 94.10 89.66 
102.54 102.56 96.56 
86.02 85.77 83.19 
82.47 82.33 79.61 
89.78 88.99 86.57 
74.07 75.47 72.15 
89.12 90.02 86.22 
77.22 76.38 74.55 
113/90 113.79 110.36 
92.87 87.07 83.28 
94.73 94.47 91.73 
61.57 63.13 60.08 
59.45 61.37 57.93 
65.68 66.46 64. 47 
74.60 74,52 TLe91 
70.32 72.09 68.81 
68.24 69.08 65.23 
82.64 81.38 79.19 
57.31 58.13 55. 46 
55.99 56.85 54.04 
58.13 58.95 56.67 
58.32 58.55 55.78 
80.46 80.50 76.96 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

oases April March April April March April 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

$ $ $ 

Newilotindland4..ch0). hams se oche momen oe ates eter 42.2 40.3 41.8 2.42 2.41 2.34 
INOVAISCObIE tices re siocktn etn ts oeictte otiace = aeectempten testers 40.8 41.5 41.4 1.82 1.85 1.74 
New. Brunswick arta. as temcer tcsisnshiatarimiton 2 erttee in ere 41.7 42.8 41.6 ibs fell! 1.80 i.72 
Quebees.s, Aca cetttes ch. eeiens sie Mercado eae eee toe 41.6 42.0 41.8 1.86 1.86 1.81 
Omtarions s sic.gicisiererateis:< shactel hetierers:< cle Moretubete) exci siemens tiers 41.5 41.6 41.3 2.25 2.24 2.12 
Manitoba... iAlsetas «ns «te See eee hiaeereretrne ata: 40.0 40.2 40.1 1.89 1.88 1.82 
DaskatcChewallypies ci fe k-Mis creer heat ow scene tees otra 39.4 38.8 39.3 2.15 2.13 2.09 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 40.0 40.0 40.1 2,14 Gets 2.08 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)........... 37.9 38.1 38.0 2.59 2.58 2.43 





* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


i Se ————— es 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 











2 Hours Average Average Ne 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Gairrent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Averare-196(), sede cn eceee een ae ae ae 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 1384.5 

Monthly Average:l061. yas) ae eee oe ee 40.6 1,83 74,27 177.9 13727 

Monthly Average 1962... Aides eee, oe. ee 40.7 1.88 76,55 183.4 140.1 

Monthly Averagel963. (06. 003.02... Wee clo ae 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Monthly Average 1964... #h.0i5.. 4.0 ehh.) ode ve 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 

Last Pay Period in: 

hOGA SA pril sce, gant atv oe ee ee EE ce ae ae 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.3 146.9 

BY Bd crete oars auatevaibato Meibe < aer Ae eee one ee 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

JUNC AE Rr eee tg ee a ee ee 41.2 2.02 83,22 199.4 146.4 

SIU yy Nos Reece hee’. Oe Was ke Ie oo ee ea 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144,4 

PRU BUST Hae Stes ope eke Meese Fo ccs ee. ae 41.3 202 83.31 199.6 147.2 

Septem benent. sucieete cies Me ee a ee oe ee 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

Octobers 15. Weges.... 5. ee ee 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

Novem berets ifn Maes che vee Wc ce SOE cota 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 

December... 4-58! 08. «cee oh oc cee 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

1965 — Januar yee hel. .oile eet coc cee. ca eR ee 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 

GS DTUATY; Site tree a ole OI soe es ee 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 

March, io. ostl..ts oR de Behe bs Bates oe 41.3 PA Saal 87.07 208.6 151.5 

ADIL] Anode. 2 see Wen. Ae eee Re ee 41.1 2.12 86.98 208.4 151.0 
SS ee ee ees bee AD 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ooo 
a oo ‘oa ——aoa— ——————oaww>wow—  S>sa>s>sSoSOSOEOEOEOOOeoyoyqymO eS  eeeO~- 


Average Weekly 





Hours 
Industry 

Apr. | Mar. 

1965 | 1965 

NTT YATE S's eee re ee ee ete ets os hicvesaiesicacoia Morand 42.2 | 43.1 
MS bet eran TNT Paavo patats ee etreral eVepsisucvencuersth saueusssieusxeicasneseus AQ. 1 | 42.8 
(OF ls a ee roe aes aa aR COIs DIO ee oe er eee 42.9] 43.2 

Oi eran Gal le warts cactus cevevekoversic okasstteismvsiaisvedevs orereus 41.9 | 42.8 
Ue LS ra ner error stare ee eotherade W ito sei foncrevecevslavevseterane 41.9 | 44.3 
© RNR air are Sees ect revere vara tock osk erase er ois one Sia eS, via 43.5 | 43.4 
Oilkamdina tina Pasic nates Ake siorcds.«: Solote Sieg cai 38.8 | 45.3 
None e ts Ca mae ectisnbe ois iiss cnc Bald, Mees «wor 43.3] 42.6 
Mamufacturin Ser secs cere obit 6 cate Mates aie s 3c 44.1 | 41.3 
Wurableyyoodsee wats some ites ole wo aubiecfhos sors AP) 10) | aie 
INOn=GUuba olerrOOC Sane sem eit certs sinters creeaieueee 40.2} 40.4 
Boodiand! beverages)... .sacpe Resonate: Pade dets soos 40.4 | 40.4 
ECS UE PLOCU CUS ea mete ener Mn eT Rahe Sie reusicsisie sesveue/ansen 40.1} 40.0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 38.9 | 39.6 
Graincmall producisnsse eee oe ost oaeksle sisi oes 41.8} 42.1 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 40.5 | 40.5 
Distilled: hiGionsheme amas eee «ooo deste. ons 5 40.5 | 40.0 
Mia Gali conser pees eRe ries ook acetals ste aie o's 39.8 | 39.5 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............+...- 37.5 36.6 
UD Dee pO CUCTC Rs tate titi as aie oct chine wee AL 5 41.8 
eather pro dues spy ic. amen eialN. +o baths ekevsiey ss 38.9 40,4 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 38.4 40.4 

mO® thenléea then products snr sore oak.c atte ole « oc 39.7 | 40.6 
Textile products (except clothing)................ AV.7 | 41.8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 40.0 | 41.1 
WiOolleEnteOOUS rates aeemnetre rie oc ie ec cae -onvcitancon 42.9 43.0 
Synthetienextilesvand: silk tannin meeeee eens 42.2 | 41.4 
Clothines (cexcileranctium) saa. qa cr sie rss es «eveusssrc.e/ere Bind) | Bela eh 
IMieniisie! © tilint oer rae ote ouscesesotoi es soo « dverecesecatcvenace 37.9 38.9 
WUGredant/S) CHO WME oon onan soot aaa oUonbUbUE ae. 36.3 36.9 
EMIT SOO AS hy ete eae an Tee PA NGS Seeiotets 41.3 | 41.9 
SVWVOOGs DRO UGES Mees er eatin torres sii cccisievacietriss aa) || Aula! 
Stalin novel jollmovbnyesicanlMlh oan aosanaeanuonmeuoenee 40.4 | 40.7 
DUCA MU TURNS so 5-0 RR OREN mG che PICO Rae Ce 42.7 | 42.9 
Ocher woodeproductsmenceceteetioemers heise: 41.6 | 42.1 
IPA ET DVO GUCESAR Met es iehelai= anos lore ais 6 Seivhers «och w acavaveeos 41.5 | 41.5 
Rul prancdspaper mills: amcmateraseenn erties <ctsisenrs ».« A1°5 | 41.6 
Wpheripaperpvoductsn. seems se aleeyeseeiecs 4 sie es Al.4 | 41.4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 39.2 | 39.3 
ZIronwanGisteel produ ets. ails eeiee ccieiso1e @1-<.<1eeets 42.1 | 42,1 
Agricuboura lara p lem Gmus sie. section eiktente se - 41.6} 42.0 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 42.1 41.8 
Ela rdiwareiam Ga tOOls acrmscaiice sereisieve credence) 6 42.8 | 438.2 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 40.8 40.2 
RODICAS TINGS teen eeete ete a oceaiais o Seersyeeceentonais 43.0 | 43.2 
Machinenyaandustrial..,. coset: cece sae cee 42.9 | 43.0 
BrsmManyoiromeam Cig teel ss. ..isy-csse.s esnsyene a yaereirs brass 41.6 | 41.1 
Sheetmetalproductse cms ese asceccecce ss nae 41.7] 41.38 

BL Wiremindswirelproducts.). do. aslccmmacieids os 42.2 43.0 
eS Pransporsa nonce qi PMdentascias seiner sree ee aici 43.1 43,4 
AUN CAL PAT C OATURS ecjetie ccm ocickatete el chen erasisucteye © ese 41.6} 41.6 
IMIGLORRVONUCIOS tamer cecey rar ahesuicts suey oye es stereeay oe 46.3 47.1 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 43.1 43.6 

- Railroad and rolling stock equipment.......... 39.9 | 40.2 
SHovyo) sual Ko banveweniel wep nbnvyee, “aoraoo sohooandaoess 41.1 41,3 
*Non-ferrous metal productsi....cs...2+es0-0ees a: 41.3 41,1 
AUTEM TAA ONOCUCUSeERe ities eiieieeicemicc ere sea 41.4} 41.5 
Bragsand copperproductss: <jces osu sstee sto es os 42.7 | 42.3 
Smoeltineranelenre tinier arte cides eciese aici -reiele 41.0} 40.5 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 40.8 | 41.5 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 41.3 41.4 
Telecommunication equipment..,.............- 39.5 | 39.8 
*Non-metallic mineral products................--- 42.7 | 42.5 
Claysproduets-aancnet- CGeh hibec cals ockgtts Meee 41.8 | 41.1 
GlasstandelassiproductsSi eck ee cc ofc cern « 41.2] 40.2 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-.-- 42.2) 41.1 
Petroleum refining and products..............-. 49.2 | Ald 
Chemical productsenese cereh sek «scm «ects aiatete soa 41.1] 40.8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.8 | 39.5 
NCIS PAURAIS#AMGISAlUS a co. calcu cie stele fiscars cists rales 40.7 40.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 40.9 | 41.5 
CONS CPU CtION mee oon oe oe 6 Eee Oe « ecae < Pans seme eo 40.0 | 40.6 
Building and general engineering.................- 40.0) 40.6 
Highways, bridges and streets.............+-+-+> 40.0 | 40.7 
Electric and motor transportation............... 44.2 | 44.0 
SS ORVICE ee ert eins Rens aE Mien woreda e atopsyeafete sleca 36.5 | 36.4 
Hotel stancres tauranits wecreitesecice crises srevele eis = 36.0 | 36.0 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............+.- 40.4 | 39.1 











Apr. 
1964 











Average Hourly Average Weekly 


























Earnings Wages 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

2039 2.09 | 2.29 1100.96 |103.03 96.05 
2.48 | 2.46 | 2.37 {104.21 |105.24 99.58 
eo 1.92 1.86 | 84.73 | 82.74 80.77 
2.62 2.61 2.55 1109.82 |111.72 | 105.97 
2.21 2.31 2.12 | 92.68 |102.18 85.21 
1.96 1.95 TON | PSan2dn Sacer CUM 
Paar tttl 2.73 2.57 |107.47 |123.53 | 101.39 
2.21 2.20 2.13 | 95.62 | 93.87 92.21 
212 Zell | 2.01 | 8€.98 | 87.07 82.75 
2.30 2.29 2.17 | 96.45 | 96.75 90.69 
1.92 1.90 1.85 | 77.04 | 76.89 74.86 
1.85 1.85 1.78 | 74.80 | 74.68 72.04 
2.11 2.09 2.01 | 84.65 | 88.59 81.06 
SG 1.62 1.55 | 62.83 | 64.26 61.47 
1.99 2.00 1.93 | 88.23 | 84.35 80.67 
1.76 1.75 AAO) TAI 7AM! 68, 67 
2.44 2.44 2.35 | 99.05 | 97.50 95.55 
2.59 2.59 2.56 |108.238 |102.48 99,44 
2.31 2.19 1.98 | 86.64 | 80.10 76.78 
2.12 2.11 2.05 | 87.92 | 88.33 85.3 

1.44 1.43 1.37 | 55.83 | 57.88 55.05 
1.41 1.40 1.33 | 54.11 | 56.41 02.88 
1.49 1.50 1,46 | 59.382 | 60.77 09.53 
1.61 1,61 1.53 | 67.22 | 67.14 65.2 

1.64 1,65 1253) |) 65.73 | 67.85 64.53 
1.46 1.47 1.41 | 62.59 | 638.07 60.32 
1,74 1.72 AOD Ee Slcde edie: 71.68 
od 1.37 1.31 } 51.86 3.04 50.29 
1.35 1.35 USO! Ole lan oe. 49,64 
1.47 1.48 1.40 | 58.21 | 54.45 51,47 
1.28 1.27 1.22 | 52,67 3.24 50.78 
1.85 1.84 1.76 | 76.03 | 76.31 3.10 
Ie 1.97 1.89 | 79.67 | 80.01 76.99 
1.69 1.68 1.59 | 72.02 | 71.84 67.88 
1.53 1.53 1.44 | 638.90 | 64.32 61.30 
2.40 2.40 2.35 | 99.73 | 99.61 98.19 
2.59 2.59 2.53 |107.33 |107.45 | 106.32 
1.96 1.94 1.87 | 80.94 | 80.24 76.77 
2.57 2.55 | 2.48 |100.94 {100.11 96.15 
2.41 2.40 2.30 |101.57 |101.16 95.85 
2.58 2.59 2.42 1107.18 |108.95 | 100.24 
2.30 Divot 2.24 | 96.83 | 96.65 92.28 
2.02 2.00 1.91 | 86.23 | 86.64 83.26 
2.01 2.02 1.98 | 81.85 | 81.14 81.39 
2.36 2.36 2.22 {101.49 |101.87 94,43 
2.27 2.26 2.17 | 97.44 | 97.17 3.00 
2.84 Yots)il 2.68 {118.17 |115.30 | 108.44 
2.31 2.32 2.20 | 96.23 | 95.80 90.32 
Pape) | Pn) 2.26 | 96.41 | 98,48 97.59 
2.57 2.58 2.88 {110.48 |112.03 | 100.69 
2.3 2.39 2.31 | 99.50 | 99.70 96.28 
2.87 2.93 2.68 132.76 |138.06 | 119.63 
2.54 2.55 | 2.82 |109.50 {111.36 98.48 
2.34 2.35 2.21 | 938.63 | 94.60 89.25 
2.44 2.42 2.21 {100.37 | 99.86 89.93 
2.34 2.3 2.26 | 96.82 | 95.69 92.31 
2.09 2.10 2.06 | 86.35 | 87.12 85.61 
2.17 2.21 2.17 | 92.52 | 93.26 91.53 
2.62 2.60 2.51 |107.35 j106.44 | 100.85 
2.08 2.08 2.00 } 85.10 | 86.30 82.19 
2.33 2.31 2.25 | 96.19 | 95.54 93.22 
1.86 1.88 1.75 | 73.49 | 74.67 69.77 
2.15 | 2.14) 2.04 | 91.75 | 91.02 86.32 
1,99 Ls Oy 1.83 | 83.06 | 81.08 77.50 
2.16 2.15 2.05 | 89.03 | 86.34 84.33 
2.93 | 2.84 2.84 123.53 |116.76 | 118.83 
2.96 2.86 2.88 124.60 |117.67 | 120.68 
2.28 | 2.28 2.23 | 93.80 | 92.87 92.14 
ilesrouh 1.80 LA LS? ee l.08 68.77 
2.65 2.63 2.55 1107.88 |106.30 | 104.94 
1.69 1,68 1.65 | 68.87 | 69.74 68.16 
2.45 | 2.41 2.25 | 97.85 | 98.01 90.42 
2.62 2,60 2.44 1104.92 1105.44 97.38 
2.00 1.96 1.85 | 80.04 | 79.77 74,81 
2.138 | 2.11} 2.06 | 94.03 | 93.01 90.25 
1.27 1.26 | 1.20 | 46.16 | 45.73 44,58 
1.22 il seal 1.16 | 48.83 | 438.39 42.53 
1.21 119) 1,14 | 48.77 | 46.74 46.07 


nn nn nn nee EEE EEEEInEInISEIEI EEE EEEEESEEESSESIIRD 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 


Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 199, February 1965 issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 





Period 


PAUSUSt LUGS: ea sce, ere trae eee eee 
September? 9645 © ote ae cae 
Octoberw 96425452... 00a ee ee 


FADril phOGSS «so: pean er eee ee 
May LOGDI. Patter ee eae tee 
June: 19G5G) 3: Been mere oe ee 
ul vol 965 Co Serene aero eee artes 


tee 


ssee 


«see 


ecee 


eres 


ts ee 


ssee 


se ce 


seen 





Unfilled Vacancies* 


Male 


14,673 
15, 880 
22,872 
22,720 


29,445 


30,171 
33, 617 
29,159 
38, 620 
25,171 
22,509 


Female 


12,594 
14,732 
17, 895 
19,096 


19, 458 


24,058 
23,611 
195 727 
22,704 
14,758 
15,141 
16,364 
19, 898 
24,548 
26,560 
24,739 
23, 608 





Total 


27, 267 
30, 612 
40,767 
41,816 


48,903 


54, 229 
57, 228 
48, 886 
61,324 
39,929 
37,650 
39,531 
47,334 
59, 642 
65,325 
61,024 
60, 603 








Registrations on Hand 


Male 


242, 582 
246,016 
224, 452 
241,035 


233, 564 


197,724 
173, 988 
203 , 340 
254,346 
378, 125 
447, 847 
453,555 
447, 673 
397,193 
277,216 
238, 646 
207,721 


Female 


128, 062 
117,993 
113,407 
122,350 


128,799 


109, 554 
104,907 
110,611 
118, 294 
130,721 
152, 195 
153, 426 
149, 274 
142,760 
124, 123 
144, 684 
132,254 





Total 


370, 644 
364,009 
337, 859 
363,385 


362,363 


307, 278 
278, 895 
313,951 
372, 640 
508, 846 
600, 042 
606, 981 
596, 947 
539, 953 
401,339 
383, 330 
339,975 


————eva_G—— 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH JUNE 1964-JUNE 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour. 











Year and Month 


Su SSSERERnemeeeeeeeemeeeeeemeeeeeenee ee 


L9G 4—VieaT esse: ete e bc: 


LOGE —— June seek. eet ee ei | ee ae 


October anit) Sore. 4 Bee ae 


()Preliminary. 
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Registrations Received 


Male 


3,125,195 
3,177, 423 
2,912,511 
2,894, 099 

234, 674 


237, 632 
198, 847 
209, 609 
228,509 
277,052 
341, 413 


272,107 
207,415 
236, 435 
212,748 
191,819 
227,386 








Female 


1,106,790 
i lbbe el 
1,130,539 
1,170, 889 

109, 636 


AL 7a 
97,928 
107, 109 
99, 357 
104, 803 
103,065 


100, 622 
79,029 
87,317 
84,512 
86, 629 

112,387 





Vacancies Notified 


Male 


836, 534 
1,010,365 
938, 052 
1,030, 199 
87, 592 


97,585 
86,901 
108,719 
88, 832 
109, 323 
77,455 


65,179 
62,727 
81,598 
89, 202 
103, 280 
96,397 











Female 


469,119 
544, 795 
597,910 
530,575 
47,201 
53,022 
56, 448 
55, 219 
41,509 


45, 645 
41, 458 








Placements Effected 


Male 


748,790 
897, 285 
790, 381 
845, 696 
74, 485 


81,610 
69, 893 
90, 230 
72,982 
82,945 
76, 480 


53,989 
49,152 
62,519 
67,731 
81,804 
79,344 





| Female 


371,072 
438, 471 
387,728 
395, 380 
34, 649 


42,217 
41,514 
43,051 
30, 636 
30,749 
40, 686 


23,938 
22,308 
27,678 
26,976 
32,057 
34,544 


Fre eae el ee 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING JUNE 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour, 


Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................. 
MOLCSELY io eee ee ean cs eect aethariienoais 


Mining, ae and Oil s Rha Be Ae ei ten eg 
Metal Mining.. EERO cuca Ree eee 
IG |S Serene MMS el SAGA SPAT as chek Coke ak adek Cease 
Non Meta le Minin cients nats oan tack ce tcca les 
(Qyieverapuayae, Clipse panosl tokinGl EMU 5 nas onoWeeacuveogeoluous 
IPTOSPECUING wraee a ea Pee ee es i aC eh oe Mok en ae tates 


Manufacturing. . Bere 

Foods and Beverages... Spee cnr sor RR a 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........................... 
Rubber Products.. nes re ee 

Leather Products. . Seth Aa ee ee 
Textile Products (except clothing). Te ee es te a ey A Se 
Clothing Wextilewndifur)sseevas oo. s. -ev eects enranes ores: 
NVOOCEETOCUC ESR Ae Name termi 28s. acct cae crass one dee ane 
PAD CEREOCUCUS Rime we ttts Metedotera dare aiathneek ix po ee Pea aa c= 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................. 
ironrand ss tec Products aaa we cess. sone. one eaacs ss nseens 
PRrAansporvavlonetiauipmMentaemeens-es ee. acacsnetesaanaeee 
Non-Herrous MetaliProductstesmsss..<.¢:ese+eece:se2 se; a: 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......................... 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................0000.000 
Products armretolemmanda@oslenn...08se ss.) anccne eee ae 
EOC CAI RORNICHOSS See SAN Rene mach cc cea s Pee AE 


Transportation, SLE and ST cet ae KI Ons 
Transportation. . : a: Ar se ett Pe 
LOLA CRAs we WeM ee a ARAM Lc cas kaeimorenesmi eens 
COONAN TCA ELON Maret MMR ea TE thas 5 aya,s len dns Boeeatais 


PubliciUtility Operationy on. 2e6ec sec e enc cence ek ee nne 
Trade.. sche Sa Cae. b6 bine ete Se eae ee 
Wipe MCteNe er U ie 

RG al een en nN ee SERRE he Chit e ve atin clan k cae 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 


SOL vICC Herre Trae WE Fo eh ooh oa awh peal slaw drds 
(Cemnianimin Oe | Pilato steayeeyonnoaennanoboosuabannesaase 
CLOVEEMINEN UASeIVICG Mere ona ne tne cans cerpe when score cetera 
IRECLEALIONSeRVICONN se eee fos Nancy teeta eae es nod 
BUSINESS VAC Mee Nee oko no te crc att cs viomscenedue ners 
Personal Sehvi Coe ern sae cte eae oe coun hs oe seine: 


Grandelotalyes cee ae ae toe ake ol ob heleeens 


()Preliminary. 
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Female 


11, 203 
34,544 

















Change 
Total from 
June, 1964 
12,631 — 1,457 
3,822 — 472 
1,459 + 303 
703 + 134 
222 + 71 
212 _ 14 
183 4 ne 
139 + 39 
26,839 + 2,265 
4,006 + 353 
43 — 25 
263 + 53 
562 _ 103 
1,148 + 137 
2,075 — 228 
3,075 + 417 
1,796 + 37 
1,401 + 305 
4,223 + 651 
2,586 — 1653 
861 “Pp 25 
1,398 + 176 
97 + 231 
90 a 28 
1,186 + 268 
1,148 + 93 
14,724 + 2,079 
9,904 + 1,406 
4,820 + 673 
7,066 + 81 
6,066 — 130 
642 + 94 
358 + 117 
611 + 198 
14,893 + $91 
5,919 + 892 
8,974 — 601 
25263 + 307 
29,578 + 1,064 
2,776 + 165 
6, 218 + 796 
23 +. 1 
2,625 + 245 
16,726 — 148 
113,888 + 4,754 
773 


TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JUNE 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour. 


Registrations on Hand 





Occupational Group 





Male Female Total 
Professional & Mamagerial Workers.................. 0c. cece cecc ccc eceeeees 8,589 2,640 11,229 
Clerical. Workers PacAiio ccs 55 eee shies ee nse ee ee ee eee 20,649 54,090 74,789 
Sales: Workers Mek Boa stasis kes ee since es iv ae de Ee ie cisioee 7,783 19,214 26,997 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers..................ccceeeccccccceeeees 29,298 26,184 55,482 
SS CBI CID iss 5-5scerers rere ais eleea sis. ress Realavs aor tie Ge eis ai CU nc a aot ere aTSes 759 16 769 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)................ cscs ececcccceeeees 5,360 1,136 6,496 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers................ 0.0... cccececccecseveeces 71,752 13,950 85,702 
Hood andtkindred productsiGnecls tobacco)eayeceeerieece eerie eee 733 363 1,096 
Mextiles jelobhinges etesi, | Haga a eae oo ae oniiate one oe eee ene 1, 863 8,540 10, 403 
umiberandelum bersproductsar cas cene acne cereeen een eet eeere 6,874 121 6,995 
Pulpypaperaneltprinting) en veer ee eee eee een Eee 985 397 1,382 
Meatheriandslea ther productenaden ac ceer orien erin oan ee ene 613 712 17825 
Stonewclay dglassiproductses «m..in caine Memes cee ern ec cane 138 22 160 
Metal orkim owe cP ss Siac cn yee tens cc stile hel pS ane re ere 6,572 754 7,326 
UTS CET LCA: cess cis cus ss A sats chee ese A On eee ae ee 1,304 839 2,143 
pEransporta Tomie@ UlpIVer bard ecm iee eanenee terete rate eit rae nearer ree 399 40 439 
ENED Daan go) te ee ses oviz ola lh Me elroy shee eos eo ea ee ae ee 760 — 760 
Constractioncer. Ga cic 0.0 oicise 6 ee a ek a ee eee 14, 547 21 14, 568 
slransportations (except SCaImem) a sys cece atten ican een nae 14,078 76 14,154 
Conamunicationsidéc public utilatiypyaese ere ieee er aee ete eee 337 3 340 
aL raderan d SEEVICC £ « cwhes t «Foe On ne re eee 3, 836 aalas 4,974 
Otherekilledtand sem-siallecles ee) Set eee ree ae ane eee 12,339 683 13,022 
TH OTOMLEH 5 5 SEB, OR Sis)e 5s Boe hei ecco te ec ee eee 1,468 238 1,706 
CEADDYENUICES ey ee We naetie ee cello cig CT: eRe nn ee 4,906 5} 4,909 
Unskilled Workers f22. oo seein ss a ee ee 94,456 27,460 121,916 
Moodsand ttobaccOn ss cere tee ren +e nicic etes ee ae eee 3,522 5,216 8,738 
Lumber © lumber productat: weiss hese cee ee oe ee cee eee 6,199 429 6,628 
Metahworkinee 30), 5 oes 2 ee ee ee ee eee 2,772 500 3,272 
Constructo. 2 = s<..0ie 2x MMe shea ces Oe ee 38,991 1 38,992 
Other unskilled workers titans. .cdcdvaies ae es ae ee eee 42,972 21,314 64, 286 
GRAN DITOTAL 3338 sse a alee ng ac ee Oe ee ee 238,646 144,684 383,530 


a a ee 


“)Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Settlements in July 
(Continued from page 715) 


Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont—Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—general wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 26, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 26, 1966; wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 26, 1965 and 11¢ an hr. eff. 
Feb. 26, 1966 for skilled trades; 2 wks. vacation after 12 mos. of service (formerly after 14 mos.) 
and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 28 yrs.); employer to pay 50% of 
health insurance premiums; agreement to expire Feb. 25, 1967. 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que.—Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (Unit No. 2): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 6¢ to 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 26, 
1965, 6¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 26, 1966 and 6¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 26, 1967; 2 wks. vacation 
after 12 mos. of service (formerly after 14 mos.) and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service 


(formerly after 28 yrs.); employer to pay 50% of health insurance premiums; agreement to expire 
Feb. 25, 1968. 


Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S—Mine Wkrs. (Ind.): 18-mo. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—terms similar to Dominion Coal settlement above; agreement to expire Aug. 1966. 

Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont—IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—settlement pay of $120; general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1965 and 9¢ an hr. 
eli Dec, 123, 1965: additional classification adjustments amounting to S¢:an hr. in first yr. of 
agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 13 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 


20 yrs. of service in 1966 (at present after 25 yrs.); rate for labourer becomes $1.98 an hr. Dec. 
23, 1965; agreement to expire Dec. 22, 1966. 


(Continued on page 776) 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT JUNE 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 


SSS SS EE 


Newfoundland................ 
@ornen Brookteeste sone eee 
Gian Gelalisieceaticnacciscecren 
S bad OHNE wren oo ci acisercis tc 


Prince Edward Island......... 
@harloetebowmlsen asco sccee 
SUMIMersidesen mee eno eece. 


NOV ARS COGLA Mar. aaecssre eee = 
ANTOTW AYES CHG +, cee RR RT en a 


IERIE oc Bs BEE 


een tial ears cece citra eceeue sel sin os 
eiVeGDOOUMN Ries. fecucnesiaes 53 
Mera G laiseowaeerm eerie aes 
ey opeiioved andl: Ve Re rycen OoeOer 
SS VGN ON eee create eta rcroeneisyccscoe 
Sareliee Winch oneocanepoueoe 
PEP OAR Meera ecters« Ac closes ass en ls 


New Brunswick............... 
SSNS Geren oemsa casyeverceieris.c os 
(Wampbellitoneemacsacs eee cee 
JDobrIMEWO, Gosn00dc0scbonenes 
Hireeler CLONA neo e 
IMEI COMME emt eee Gaia Sees, 


USS OXIME Ore ee eeu Shrines ss 


Bucking aie epee reese 
@ausapsen laminin fle ceen 
(@handlentyartreee cee ot 


MaceMerantdetneniy-je ics cee «ie 
]Bpehyeihtd WENN OYE TES Bt i a ar eS 


ASO Seats he WieketeisS ogo pistes eke 
Mari wid Kiewene toon ies act si.(oe ork 


WOODY 5 SoicepaGesobeurnle 
WMO TANAHE ZY engl crete air ocOOO TOO AS 


Quepecw eee. an Maca n ae 
Riviére-du-Loup.............. 
VOCE Val ana aie h Atle ete s siare 
UOUY Ne tt Re Rea See Maree soa 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........ 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 
SUES IGE HII ane opoeenexs on Exeter S 


Sep tLlGamr mee mnie nas 
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Registrations 
on Hand 

(1) Previous 

Year 
June 30, | June 30, 

1965 1964 
5 ee 8,451 10,469 
en 2,031 ot 
neers 877 860 
ne §=543 Uo ey) 
soe 1,597 1,434 
ee 811 767 
venom 696 667 
bee 14,204 14,726 
eh 677 735 
eae 569 618 
breiehar 4,499 4,594 
eet 178 180 
ee 942 1,020 
eet 356 348 
eves he ney 1,150 
Bie tetNs 328 356 
ee 2, 885 3,015 
a. 569 584 
Ae fk: 815 808 
Rene 669 818 
5, A 12,078 14,139 
Late 1,204 1,528 
oe 1,120 1, 254 
axon 862 872 
meer ily ees 1,411 
eee 186 241 
See 2,380 Bo LG 
AA iL, Wee 1,256 
ee 2,827 2,970 
iiiense 601 767 
Lee 244 208 
Renee 353 475 
earn 123,199 | 135,830 
ae 1, 469 ,028 
Bee. 305 356 
epee. 3 783 570 
Aas 1,380 1,421 
Sear, 453 533 
ieee 943 954 
er) 1,049 1,048 
aoe 1,806 1,953 
dae 321 367 
bec 983 ia2e 
Sa, 1,854 1, 468 
eee 341 293 
hes A 404 365 
ane 686 869 
arity 1,254 1,530 
. 2,365 2,434 
et: 3,330 6, 920 
NE Sec 2,456 2,783 
Doreen’ 393 432 
ae 531 540 
ie 1,047 840 
Ev ack: 709 554 
ae 2,308 2,603 
ae 518 483 
tense 517 435 
eae 484 449 
asa 1,158 775 
Whe 44] 617 
Pt 736 913 
oe. 45,904 53,590 
ee) 772 874 
Savas 5 646 556 
ee il, Bias! 10, 382 
erates 1,564 1,691 
ese. 1,616 2,166 
ae 1,214 1,386 
t., Be AUS Die 
“ee 333 366 
«eos (ike) 808 
Anehes. 1,763 1,645 
ae ib alls I Ae 
ee 2,129 2,376 
ee 1,326 1,247 
ele 1,107 1,240 
ates 2,599 2,921 
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Quebec—Concluded 
SNM ONROO! AS, no aradowe eoagon ous aaee 
DOLG Leroi Siar cers iy cave ie 


Bracebmidoespmmaccseenenceenen 
Bramptoneen ees aoe 
ISECVAOUOLHGLA WA eo raee ming GaSe Geen. 


@haithisimimer eva. morta ee oe 
Cobouren ca. o eire enite o ee. 
Collingzwoodwee yn eee an 
(Corny alleercr ose ice ne 


Mont hire eae tc anc Mme acne. 
Org HTANCESS «acc senienvracceser coe 


Gra lta ae ee een eens 
Cananocucaw eae oie ceeeek 
COGIC coton semoosee copsecauener 
Gare yo ati, BE i, ee ah ae ee ieee 


aw kesbury seenncseie steers os 
Keapuskasin chase vr sme yrs enor. 


Kaine stoners er eee teen re eee 
Kan andelalke nese er erie ere 
IEE CHENGI a. cee Meets dee 
Geammin ot Oneonta 
Iuindsa yer ee eee ee 
GISTOWEL rece om ner on cee egos 
onc oneal 
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DLT COC ME aatam tine et eetae wa taneent > 


SHRUG | ce cmonaae Heo COURS Moone t 
Seungerorn EE 6 bo oonamacooo te aad: 
SUC Ury seers cate «ate si aareieraner aici 
Pillson burg eae. teerar oes 
DiMA TOINS hope ees id Pow os ates 
FL OBOMEO Ms: Buveataee siete cee s oEsiaveeea = 


Welland ieee kre matmeras eto 
Westone. tates mts. catiotieaic arrays 
Win dSOr sateen ee orn onic Sete ere: 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
(1) Previous 
‘ear 
June 30, | June 30, 
1965 1964 
3,658 3, 853 
Macsllil 1,189 
1,085 1,627 
2,859 8,185 
1,249 Toe 
1,682 1,186 
1,360 1,599 
1,950 1,841 
134,002 | 130,131 
82 217 
842 1,029 
1, 807 1,523 
488 302 
1, 469 1,264 
2,320 1,977 
Syl 406 
SVT 300 
1,440 2,799 
966 932 
621 479 
2,267 2020 
PATEL ayll 
406 361 
Boll 316 
1,059 1,096 
745 727 
214 244 
274 310 
1,085 1,154 
8,636 8,127 
309 392 
662 522 
525 302 
1, 847 1,935 
764 524 
1,528 2,110 
567 668 
464 560 
107 188 
2,965 3,690 
Rood 3,909 
294 262 
346 312 
465 478 
843 858 
1,954 1,536 
1,323 1,135 
1,077 502 
571 590 
4,118 4,563 
7,160 4,820 
1,079 1,037 
99 206 
1,134 732 
293 350 
2,428 2,238 
207 187 
2,191 2,006 
536 516 
Dla 554 
435 278 
2, 858 3,908 
742 792 
1,963 2,709 
107 2,019 
671 855 
409 370 
365 561 
358 ile 
2,928 3, 423 
330 497 
ten 1,356 
39,172 33, 739 
1,230 822 
332 426 
348 265 
1,905 Deoalie 
2,750 3,308 
6,064 7,458 
657 570 
775 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JUNE 30, 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 














Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office () Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
June 30, | June 30, June 30, | June 30, 
196 1964 1965 196 

ManitoD asc. 6 enc Seo nreeee 14,928 18,950 || British Columbia................... 45,486 47,744 

Bran Goneee ence mae oe eee 1,096 1,190 Chilliwackinccoccca4 tee ate nearer 1,447 1,666 

Daup hints ee tte eee ee ee 541 627 Courtenay itss..snceeeee ee eee 486 517 

Hin lone ees etre te meee 206 176 Cranbrookie sa eee 569 617 

Pontave lasPrairie seem ert ere 703 515 Dawson Creek....st254seeeeo ase 841 909 

Pe Pager ee tee Cees ance ee 204 302 Duncan. 299. 82s. ohana eee 547 538 

Nisbet os%ie we Stak wrath. seumicriy clatter atic 12,178 16, 140 Kamloops ss... 4 seen acne Baer 1,646 1,756 

Kelowna S52 Soe ne eee 1,410 1,129 

Saskatchewan. .0).).6.0..0.06- 000005 9,998 9,598 Mission, Citys. ashen wenn eee 779 717 

FUSCA ne eee ce Ree eee rey Ue: 144 123 INSNAIINOA SSE sac cht eee ee See 611 727 

lovcminsterwes ses taenen VAR Aree 105 135 INielsont, Ae e..15 8 SER ee 687 633 

Moose Jawan. stoi eee ae ee ee 842 935 INewa Westrainster, seme aan nseee 6,072 6,120 

INoruhesattlerorc smn ren eee 568 mal PentictonAt.cccaa de eee eee 1,391 1,029 

PrincevAlbertsy: eee ite tcc 1,103 in) Port Alberni: ci aca san one ee 600 1,139 

eSinay Min eon ee eee wees 2,486 2,455 Prince George.c.esshee ees eee 1,607 1,881 

SASK ATOOM me Me rereneian oe. sete Penta 3,057 2,982 Princesupertic.. <a neeen o aon et ee 1,086 1,148 

Wilt (SULren teehee omen Meee 473 284 Quesnel ee © ois hee eee 488 735 

WES DUTT settee tee ert oe ey es 254 201 rath ce See oes 3. 5-2 See et te 735 (20 

EVOL LOM testers Rita ne eine Paes Ae 966 801 Vancouveree....2. 420 eee eee ee 19,792 21a73 

‘Vernon).23.2-8 .< nd cea ease 1,360 

Alberta sae ce. Paneer. a 19,486 235047 “Victoria fe pick Ne Oe 2,993 2,749 

Blairmiore tera tee oete te eee 320 396 Wihitehorses.. - on eee eee 339 444 
Caloary: Veet ee. a8 an sore eee 6, 884 7,166 
Drum Welleres sees ee eee | Lie 218 

HH Gmontonie sede eee eee eee 7,822 17,5064] ‘CANA DAWA Se. 054 poe eee ate tee 383,330 | 406,559 
ae ge a oman a ts 199 255 
range Erairiess. see rn ee ee 814 856 

Lethbridge TE CN is cee BARN 1, 464 1.327 Males. Westen: : °C aes eet Ps 2 wen 238,646 266, 490 
Medicinedl ates nse) cee eee 796 856 

Red eer. meet cee ee ae 1,010 967 Femalesoms aan cc:nancee aoe Oe sane or 144, 684 140,069 

















“) Preliminary. 
(2) Includes 58 registrations reported by the fles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 


Settlements in July 
(Continued from page 774) 


Quebec North Sitore Paper & Manicouagan Power Co., Baie Comeau, Que.—Papermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 850 
empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an 
hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 
1967; additional wage increases of 10¢ an hr. upon commencement of continuous operations and 
5¢ an hr. additional eff. May 1, 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (at present after 5 
yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (at present after 10 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1966; 5 wks. 
vacation after 25 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1967; pre-retirement vacation plan to provide for 1 to 
5S wks. additional vacation after 25 yrs. of service for empl. 60 to 64 years of age eff. Jan. 1, 
1968; employer to pay 50% of sickness, disability and life insurance premiums; new provision for 
jury duty supplement; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Saskatoon City, Sask.—Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—wage increases ranging from 3% to 5%; 3 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 5 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Silverwood Dairies, Toronto, Ont.—Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of $3 a wk. retroactive to April 1, 1965, and $3 a wk. eff. April 
1, 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; rate 
for general labourer becomes $92.50 a wk. April 1, 1966; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 


Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, Ont—UE (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—wage increases of 11¢ an hr. eff. July 12, 1965 and 11¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966; 
additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. July 12, 1965 and April 1, 1966 for skilled trades; 
3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; rate for labourer 
becomes $2.44 an hr. April 1, 1966; agreement to expire April 1, 1967. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 592, June issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
OSA ll Pee ROC Sete Tots te Bet ance kRED atthe v staat. 4,476,000 4,013,100 462,900 
INTRON 4 ocd, & me SEIN CMG Ny Sen cee ae 0m 4,521,000 3,982,000 539,000 
JERS OHTA. (a 26 & Bote en, 6 PRO he Oe. ae, RE ee ee ee ee 4,499, 000 3, 939, 800 559, 200 
a eaU) LATS Ve TONEY MRE greet aE een AION 5d. sioie SEER wo SO a Home. 4,487,000 3,939, 200 547, 800 
HOGA We ce i Der weer myer ennre rn ote cena che Neen aR 4,475,000 3,996, 800 478, 200 
INOS OTe aet i  ao ohO SERN UNE 0, ches 0 CoS Re en ee oe 4,369,000 4,094, 500 274,500 
October eee okt rates ban hls ns uted s wn a nahh: 4,298,000 4,083,500 214, 500 
SODUCIMD Cher ccm Pre aas SEET oes Un ciate 2 beets Sue uovle ob cormas 4,304, 000 4,130,400 173, 600 
JNUTENVENS, =. 6 Sache a OARS Nie PA eee ee eee 4,330,000 4,148,000 182,000 
AUIS cis ac cach. cus theca & 2 2 Ghent: suc ote ER eR ee i ene ae 4,271,000 4,065,700 205,300 
ANTI, oc. cscs 9 Sich lg ONG & RCRD hte OD IY nes Ie ee ee ee ge 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201, 900 
i cs Be Bs IE ew oat BAS eo Ge ABR oon «cle a Scle 4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
INIA, ooh ib oe PUBS SOO TES See ee, ee et Senne ee 4,280,000 3, 782, 300 497, 700 








TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MAY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 









































Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
province Total | Entitled Not 
otal* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of f Benefit | to Benefit 

INewioundlancdeneseeeeeee en ceerne ca. Bhs ial 2,707 404 3,900 3,105 795 931 

prince ea war dul slander eee sees: 396 304 92 545 460 85 128 

INOVALSCOLLAT cee te nee on nes coon 8 bane 4,358 3,097 1,261 4,818 3,700 1,118 1,092 

News brunswick. eee soda aot tn 4,042 3, 289 753 4,972 3,950 1,022 1,406 

QUIN ins od eres OO ee 35, 648 24,517 11,131 40 , 275 Sle Zl) 9,065 11,823 

CON ATT O. Pere ie es ee NO ae 24,970 18, 244 6,726 29,321 21,061 8, 260 8,500 

WY WENT UNG] SY a er ale an Sey Seen ee 3,100 2,456 644 4,072 oala2 930 800 

asicauche walle mtmieseieree es as ccs 1,762 1,492 270 2,636 1,986 650 425 

LAU GLa uel ee So Ss Ge Oe Aan: eee 4,442 3,488 954 6, 441 4,532 1,909 1,351 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Ter- 

TTGIND Nae Sect sO Lhe b CRE See 11,513 8,166 3,347 lseoo2 9,029 4,303 Ole 

Total, Canada, May 1965...... 93, 342 67, 760 25, 582 110,312 82,175 28,137 30, 169 

Total, Canada, April 1965..... 150, 836 111,332 39, 504 164,611 134, 698 29,913 47,139 

Total, Canada, May 1964...... 105, 182 73, 249 31,933 116,078 88, 458 27, 620 SP Vest 











* In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,992. 
+ In addition, 32,709 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,675 were special requests not granted and 1,608 appeals 
by claimants. There were 7,993 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
MAY 31, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Province and Sex ct 6 ee ee ——_ 
claimants i or nee 27 or sate Mey 
I1- = 
a ig byere 1964 
(COAPNTADDIACG iia arn a ern ee ot ay eee 229, 467 75,265 73, 823 56,140 24,239 | 497,745 | 250,054 
Malet tncn eek ors ose OG Mee 151, 162 50, 854 52,043 35, 261 13,004 380, 643 171,311 
Bemale ces gee ae a a aoe eee 78,305 24,411 21,780 20, 879 ie 2eo 117, 102 78, 743 
INGwWLOUund Lan clement crea eee sere 9,140 2,542 2,949 2,993 656 27, 229 8,568 
EW i cans Aa ee, re eR AE el 7,953 BY OPA 2,714 2,597 421 25,120 7,289 
UST a0021 (eRe eeu ery: eke! th eee ect ed 1,187 321 235 396 235 2,109 1,279 
Princesa warduslandeeee sere: eben ee 1, 206 266 345 478 117 4,624 916 
Maleniese Se beanie. 4... bey ew nee eee 862 201 270 328 63 3, 863 639 
I RCV OOS WUS Se Marae mir, etn Ne Sewer ey Ret NR eee 344 65 75 150 54 761 Paeel 
INO VERS COLE a erates eee netic ee 11,598 Scio 8,474 3, 284 1,309 32,109 13, 660 
IMaletiyd:. 7. 1 a ee ee 8,750 2,870 2,652 2,415 813 27,105 10, 600 
Female...... SER Pera Giotiee OO eee 2,848 661 822 869 496 5, 004 3,060 
News Brunswickil ee ones scare ee 11,541 2,759 4,091 3,307 1,384 32,197 11,790 
Wal esd ele. yee ne pees 2 st Se eee 8,715 2,133 3,437 2,415 730 27,073 9, 247 
Hem S16! Ave bos eee etna coe Cee 2,826 625 654 892 654 5,124 2,543 
QUCHE CR asec since ie ore ee eae ee 79,378 27, 622 27,420 17, 504 6,832 | 158,861 80,794 
IW ale ae oes tn Sead eee aie arc ek eee ee 58,118 20, 208 21,582 12,593 3,735 126, 956 58, 640 
Hema eet. .a7. eee Rene ee 21,260 7,414 5, 838 4,911 3,097 31,905 22,154 
Cn GATT OMe os es cee See sie ears oR ee 62, 432 20,381 18,966 15,134 7,951 129, 831 70,727 
Maley eee ees ot tee gen Ae 32,960 10, 836 10, 434 7,518 4,172 87,131 41,287 
Pemiloaeysaraiy. We rae ee 29,472 9,545 8,532 7,616 Baik!) 42,700 29,440 
Manitoba steer near aie eee cenit eae 10,068 2,169 3, 153 3,432 1,314 QaOoe 11,434 
Male ce Mpete ber ced a, Seine ene ani ay ee 6,140 1,549 1,877 2,043 671 18, 226 7,650 
Hal eiad¥cll (2h ale iad Aah Me ethos ah ener ares 5 3,928 620 1,276 1,389 643 5,307 3,784 
Saskatchewan is dine ae tree ae 5,619 1,503 j,418 1,948 750 14,178 5, 468 
Male ee SES FI eae 8 eee ee Ss 3,389 867 933 1,193 396 10, 884 8,522 
Hemalever meee...) eee. eee 2,230 636 485 755 354 3, 294 1,946 
Alberta: | sate ee pre tos at ett hte | ee ee 13,386 4,467 4,835 2,856 1,228 29, 502 17,197 
Male Seer ciate. seeker eee. Sree eee ee 8, 892 3,054 3,566 1,630 642 23, 428 WP 
Het a epee. tet bere pI eee ee ae 4,494 1,413 1,269 1, 226 586 6,074 4,400 
British) Colinas aie eee ee 25, 099 10,025 leven 5, 204 2,698 45,681 29, 500 
Male. get h o eee See eee as, 15,383 6,915 4,578 2,529 1,361 30, 857 19, 640 
Bemalenns iiaccetean irae eee 9,716 3,110 2,594 2,675 1,337 14, 824 9, 860 


a a eer eS ee ee ee ee ee 
* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nortw: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MAY 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
—oOoOovovwOwooeoossoOoOoOoOO eee eee oo 


Amount of 
: Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 
Newioundland (orf) ie laces cits Cat tate Td ok oe ee ee ee 83,416 2,101,270 
Erince Howard sland 400.055 ct octe tee cic tte tne, cone een ae Pee CE 13, 814 306, 507 
NGVa Scotia... cota ck avcGh oy Joh eee ae, doe. Sek Ane ee, ee 77, 756 1,723, 444 
New Brunswick: wae. oti. cance age hatetntie o octa «bho eae SRE eo ees ere ake 84, 492 1,989,051 
Quebee, .6ii.4 inatna Bibra Gis te Rd ENE alee 2 OA eee OE Nel Men edema ee 432,700 10, 903, 768 
Ontario fo sonsiayasia g aichfa,or'she eles oa ‘ayoyodey $ave e830, 610,0r le ORI Re ae RE ee eee ce ee 331,454 7, 884,235 
MSTILOD Go o..0.3 conte ey PRONE RE otttaa sk oe wg ae a ee ee ae eee 56, 261 1,366,408 
PASKALCHE WAN: 54.0). sda nieve Mle cake, sont AN Re ote ae eee 35, 693 862, 293 
Alberta........ iia « Nt a he IE a. chante ee eine AR ibe a Ae 63, 115 1,583,391 
British Columbia (including Yukon ‘Territory) 4.<.siec. o6 cae 118, 697 2,939, 899 

otal, Canada May 10050 0).3.. «os .ccen eee ee ae 1,297,398 31, 660, 269 

Lotal,.Canada, April 1965 v7.27 .. eons ckser ce oat Coreg rene tree Cas a ee 1,741, 206 43,308, 864 

oie Cemanelen ss Misty OCB os Sc. 2 cache Aven Oe ence ee ee 1,361,151 33,117, 274 


* “Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 





Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


oo oooooe—s$«=$=sRN3+«ju“€=“ajqaeqeqNeNNNSNNe—SsS SSSSSSSS99as 


Housing | Clothing 


Trans- 





Health 
and 


portation | Personal 





Recre- 
ation 
and 
Reading 


Total Food 

1060-—V Carissa ooct seco eee 129.0 12282 
LOGt Caran cern hacer eee 129.2 124.0 
NOG 2 SNCCA Reon inte ci cede eaue mic rericas donk 130.7 126.2 
OGS == SY Carnes 4c ccisuatades te: 133.0 130.3 
LO G4 Vea rae ath sict neice eters esate 135.4 132.4 
Gedy ene cc aeccntets Crater Pele a: 136.2 135.4 
EA UETIS US Re errands cieeiesras BOs al 1s del 
DONteM Der saw ee oa. rae 3B eG 12a 
OCTODER™ Meee ree he oe ee 135.6 131.0 
INGvemberaane mee racciece ae: 135.9 132.0 
December wa. eie ockts sees 136.8 133.2 

T9GS— Januar yee ese cc c.crelst ocisteie ois « 136.9 132.5 
Heb Luar yaar orate cares one ae ove oer 

Mar clivtenraetarr ER p ear acl meee Wie igeee 

FA DEAN. Rod PASH) ooh akc Oh aio Hi 133.4 

IVEY See MEP tan rere ieee acon 138.0 134.5 

UU Se ee roe artes Gk a ee 139.0 137.6 

JULY ene nets RRR oxeteaceccteet stoves 2 139.5 139.0 


110. 
112. 


oo tIP OS bo w or on 


= Oo Se OH 


9 


bo 


— 


140.3 
140.6 
140.4 
140.4 
142.0 
141.6 
141.4 
141.6 
141.4 
141.4 
142.7 
146.3 
146.3 
145.6 
145.9 
146.8 
147.0 


147.0 


154.5 
155.3 
158.3 
162.4 
167. 8* 
167.3 
167.5 
167.7 
170.0* 
OP 
173.2* 
Lomo 
173.5* 
173. 5* 
175.0* 
175.6 
175.4 


175.4 





153. 
154. 
155. 
154. 


— 
ou 
— 

Si (=F Or rs He SS Cr HO ON oH 


aD 





— — 
np 
oS io 2) 
bo _ 


— 
bo 
[coed 

ou oO or © © oo lop] DOH bob bo 





Norte: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


_*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from 
revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1965 


(1949=100) 

All-Items rans 
May fase Food | Housing | Clothing De 
1965 1965 
122.8 123.2 120.7 116.3 116.6 121.3 
133.9 135.1 133.9 134.3 TBE G 138.9 
136.4 137.6 137.9 134.3 128.9 145.3 
137.4 138.4 142.1 136.2 113.4 166.7 
S70 138.5 139.0 137.4 124.6 159.0 
139.4 140.8 SSH ef 141.8 127.7 145.4 
135.2 135.9 EO} 7/ 130.2 126.7 138.6 
131.9 132722 133.8 PAIS 7 1sae0 137.0 
129.7 130.5 129.0 127.6 129.4 132.4 
134.5 135.2 135.4 134.8 124.0 147.3 


June 

1964 
St. John’s, Nfld.@..... 121.0 
Elailax cece oo eens s2e2 
SiR UOMIN, Sosy oeeeanee 134.8 
Montrealese ects cer 135.2 
Opta ware acter er. 135.9 
cron tore ee eee ce WEyia ll 
Winnipeg ener sen 132.4 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.8 
Edmonton-Calgary....| 128.1 
WVancouveron atest « P32 ei 





Health Recrea- 


and 


personal 


care 


DONOODNO FP NRe 





tion 
and 
reading 


149, 
171 
156. 
159 
150. 
193, 
143, 
150, 
145. 
150. 





anonrnonacnw a 





Tobacco 
and 
aleohol 


115, 
125. 
125. 
127 
126. 
123. 
138. 





124, 
120. 
123, 


WOPWOTRE IOS 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual 
levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 590, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 
ee ee ee es SE eee EA 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 














eee Duration in Man-Days 

Month or Year eginning Strikes and Workers 
es ie pone Lockouts Involved Man-Days hea 
Working Time 

EG GO rere Oh pert ret sritn feck Meee ee yee 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.19 

LOGI PRE es BIW tacts he ee ea ee 2i2 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 

TOO 2 rtetictoere, Ae reese lc tac Bec eve cs Vo ee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 

L903 deat &: Aaya nec ©, oe ae eee 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 

POO eee oo Rae, ee ete eee 313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 

SLOGS ine ay aud, acct citroen oho Buses eee 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 

July Rea ee ee ee 38 Ge 18,183 147,710 0.12 

PANO US bee Se yay hye Ne eee ede ee 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 

Septemtbersaccfa5 ees as ee ee 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 

October tens ee See ee 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 

Novemlberien 2c eee octet 25 Syl 15, 080 105, 590 0.09 

December ina ee 19 48 33, 689 460,260 0.38 

LOGOS JANUATY.cc PR ce eae see eee ee ae ee 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 

Mebruarye. oc toe eee ee 24 50 29,596 294,100 0.27 

Mainichi St ae ae penn pee ine ee 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 

PA Drill: eee sc clon ae ee ee 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 

IVE ay oaene, 29s 7) een = one ee ng ee ok eee 28 56 17,018 155, 490 0.14 

JUNC Rees se arartigt the ee ee cee 85 109 43,310 275, 530 0.22 





eg ee 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


























JUNE 1965, BY INDUSTRY JUNE 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes W. k M Strikes Workers Man- 
Industry and I si 1 on 7 aes Jurisdiction and lavalvedt (Date 
Lockouts | “"Y°'¥* aye Lockouts y 
QEOR ei ik. aac ainadieace alle te CE cnc ke Newloundiand 0.0 eeesss tl one dhe toe ae 
IMinest eas eee ene 5 2,480 3,340 Prince lu dwardalis] anc eile eee nen | ee 
Manufacturing............. 53 8,642 143, 040 INGValS COLL seamen eeeee 1 30 60 
Constructions aan 26 6,273 37,390 New Brunswick........... 1 12 90 
Transpn. & utilities...... 11 8, 386 77, 140 Quebecsao aa eee 26 20,687 102,780 
rade sierra le mee 11 7,384 14,170 Onitarioip aaa pee eee 66 19,156 146, 930 
INA GES, o/c edun hed hem ne oe eee an eh eee EHDA aR orn coo ce ben 2 335 730 
SERVICE as rae ee 3 145 450 Saskatchewan............. 1 60 120 
Pulte sdsviiiistr atone sells se ee eee ca oe | eee ee Albertéct esac ctes atic oe ence Oe Re ee 
— | British Coumbigweeees ee 8 189 1, 880 
All industries......... 109 43,310 | 275,530 Hederal.a. geen to ecenn: 4 2,841 22,940 
All jurisdictions....... 109 43,310 275,530 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCK 


JUNE 1965 


(Preliminary) 


OUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


—————————————————— 
__—_—_——————— a. SS 8 83 Eps 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MINES 


Metal 
Quebec Cartier Mining 


On 
Gagnon, Que. 


Tron Ore Co. of Canada, 
Schefferville, Que. 


Noranda Mines Ltd., 
Noranda, Que. 


Wabush Mines Ltd., 
Pointe Noire, Que. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Windsor, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Sugar 
Refineries Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Rubber 

Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Dunlop Canada Ltd., 
Port Whitby, Ont. 


Dunlop Canada Ltd., 
Port Whitby, Ont. 


Clothing 
Fur Manufacturers Guild, 
Montreal and area, Que. 


Wood 

Cochrane Enterprises 
Ltd., 

Cochrane, Ont. 


Paper 
Kimberley-Clark Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Provincial Paper Ltd., 
Thorold, Ont. 


Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., 
Thorold South, Ont. 


Union 


Steelworkers Loc. 5778 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 5567 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4278 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 6254 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Brewery Workers Loc. 61 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers Loc. 333 
(CLC) 


Rubber Workers, 
Loc. 232 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 494, 748 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers, 
Loc. 494, 743 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 2995 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers Loc. 289 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers Loc. 290 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers Loc. 101 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers |— 


Involved 


—_—_———— | | 


150 


600 


1,450 


250 


430 


275 


2,100 


480 


480 


731 


113 


201 


773 


991 





Duration in 


June 


230 


600 


1,690 


500 


3,010 


3, 580 


21,000 


80 


2,560 


550 


570 


200 


4,510 


10,320 


Man-Days 


Accu- 
mulated 


230 


600 


1, 690 


500 


10,320 


3,580 


21,000 


80 


2,560 


590 


570 


4,510 


10,320 


Starting 
Date 


June 
June 


June 
June 


23 
25 


© GO 


10 
11 











Major Issues 


Result 





In sympathy with a member 
of the union laid off~ Return 
of workers. 


Discharge of one employee 
following disagreement with 
foreman~ Return of workers. 


Uncertainty about the pro- 
vincial pension plan~ Return 
of workers. 


Wages~ Return of workers. 


Wages, statutory holidays, 
vacations, medical services 
~18¢ an hr. increase, im- 
proved statutory holidays, 
vacations and medical ser- 
vices. 

Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Re-scheduling of weekend 
shifts~ Return of workers 
on the new seven day sched- 
ule, pending further nego- 
tiation, 


New policy of the shipping 
department~Return of 
workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages, hours~$6. weekly 
increase from June 
$4. May 1, 1966, $2. 
1967; reduction in 
hours from 387% to 35; im- 
proved pension and insurance 
plans. 


Wages, hours, fringe bene- 
fits, union recognition~20¢ 
an hr. increase immediately, 
10¢ an hr. on anniversary 
date 5¢ an hr. at 18 mos. plus 
15¢ an hr. at 24 mos.; statu- 
tory holidays increased from 
4 to 7; closed shop and check- 
off after 30 days. 


Wages, delay in negotiations 
~ Return of workers pending 
conciliation report. 


Delay in negotiations~ Re- 
turn of workers pending ar- 
bitration procedure. 


Delay in negotiations~ 
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JUNE 1965 
(Preliminary) 
—————eeee—e—e———OOOOSSESOeeeeee SSO eee rrr 
Duration in Starting 
pele Wes Work Man-Days Date Major Issues 
F orkers == asl 
= rey ar no Involved Accu | crite Result 
Location June mulated Batre 
Quebee North Shore Pulp and Paper Mill 1,100 | 8,800 | 8,800 | June 21 |Wages~ 
Paper, Workers Loc. 352 & 375 (350) ital), satire |e eee an 
Baie Comeau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing and Publishing ie 
The Star, Telegram and |Typographical Union 689 | 15,490 |102,730 | July 9 |Working conditions as af- 
Globe and Mail, Loe. 91-4 ei pal Ee ee ee ee fected by computers, job 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) security, union membership 
of foremen~ 
Primary Metals : 
Anaconda American Brass,|Auto Workers Loc. 399 1,100 | 24,200 | 56,400 | Apr. 20 Wages, vacations, statutory 
New Toronto, Ont. (AFTACIG/CLO) ) fF a Wie 5 | Gs TEs i holidays~ 
Canadian Unicast Steel, {|CNTU-directly chartered 162 | 3,560 | 3,560} June 1 |Wages, insurance plan, holi- 
Sherbrooke; Quesi>!. Gee 0 Gent OR” OR” | OR Po) ERB as irene days~ 
Canadian Mouldings, Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 100 | 2,100 | 2,100} June 2 |Delay in negotiations~ 
Chatham, Ont." fh eS Set eee sl eee 
Fittings Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 1817 500 170 170 | June 11 |Wages, welfare program~ 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 14 | Return of workers. 
Fittings Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 1817 725 | 3,260] 3,260 | June 24 | Wages, welfare program~ 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIOfCLC)* ei 10 Se, QaRear aes) cee 
Chromium Mining and Metal Trades Federation 130 260 260 | June 28 |Lack of safety measures~ 
Smelting, (CNTU) (22) June 30 |Return of workers pending 
Melocheville, Que. further negotiations. 
American Standard Steelworkers Loc. 6299 June 3 |Refusal of Company to allow 
Products, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 173 350 350 | June 7 Jan employee to work without 
Toronto, Ont. Medical Clearance~ Return 
of workers. 
Horton Steel Works Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 3598 210 260 260 | June 11 |Alleged slowness in negotia- 
Fort Erie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 14 |tion~ Return of workers, re- 
ferral to conciliation. 
Transportation Equipment 
Canadair, Machinists Loe. 721 3,200 | 12,800 /118,400 | Apr. 12 |Wages, union security, short 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 7 |term contract~12% wage 
increase, duration of contract 
not changed. 
Collingwood Shipyards, {Steelworkers Loc. 6320 180 630 630 | June 1 |Wages~Return of workers. 
Collingwood, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 7 
Mc Kinnon Industries, Auto Workers Loc. 199 750 500 500 | June 3 |Disciplinary action against 
St. Catharines, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 3 lone employee~Return of 
workers. 
Premier Automotive I.U.E. Loc. 581 130 290 290 | June 15 |Disagreement with foreman 
Units Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 18 |~Return of workers. 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 
Smith Bros. Motor Auto Workers Loc. 303 106 580 580 | June 28 |Wages~ 
Bodies Ltd., (APECIG/ELC) | OYE PER il OR OO ieee caret arabenes 
Toronto, Ont. 
Electrical Products 
Canadian Admiral Corp., |I.U.E. Loc. 545 485 | 5,820] 5,820] June 15 |Wages~ 
Port Credit, Ont. (AP L-CIO/GLC) 4) Ri 00) ay Sees ee etae Cerne 
Beatty Bros. Ltd., Steelworkers 748 | 2,990 | 2,990 | June 25 Wages, hours~ 
Fergus, Ont. Loey 87.69 & GO2S* 7 | OE Rn aie al Scar ae ae 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
National Sewer Pipe Ltd., CLC-directly chartered 154 | 2,000 | 2,000] June 14 |Wages, hours~ 
Warious locations, Ont. | 66) Bye 65 ote) ee et aie 
Canadian Johns Manville |Chemical Workers 525 | 4,200 | 4,200 | June 21 |Wages~ 
Ltd., Loe. 346 8 a Ea ee a 
West Hill, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Products 
Canadian Industries Ltd.,|Dist. 40 Mine Workers 242 80 80 | June 1 |Disciplinary action against 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 13083 (Ind.) June 1/12 employees~Return of 


workers. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JUNE 1965 


(Preliminary) 








Industry 
Employer 


Location 


CONSTRUCTION 


Taylor-Woodrow Ltd., 
and other contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Poole Construction Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
(Carleton University) 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Mannix Construction 
Co, Ltd., 
Cowansville, Que. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Windsor and area, Ont. 


Toronto Construction 
Association, 
Toronto area, Ont. 


Ottawa Builders 
Exchange, (Admin. 
Bldg. Exp. Farm), 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Ottawa Builders 
Exchange, (Riverside 
Hospital), 

Ottawa, Ont. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 


Transportation 

Canadian National 
EXxpress*, 

Various locations, Ont. 


Montreal Transportation 
Commission, 
Montreal and area, Que. 


Provincial Transport Co., 
Montreal area, Que. 


Storage 
Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Union 


Labourers Loc. 183 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers 
Loc. 728 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 527 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Lathers Loc. 439 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Railway, Transport and 
General Workers Loc. 
185 (CLC) 


Montreal Transport 
workers’ Union 
(CNTU) 


Public Service Employees’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Brewery Workers - 


Loe. 333 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


National Harbours Board,|C NT U-directly chartered 


Montreal, Que. 
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Workers 
Involved 


300 


170 


32 
(223 


3,976 


200 


1,511 


4,017 


868 


118 


1,142 








Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

June mulated 
750 750 
440 440 
2,980 | 2,980 
980 980 
900 900 
26,540 | 26,540 
600 600 
300 300 
4,980 | 4,980 
40,170 | 40,170 
10,850 | 10,850 
3,480 | 3,480 
14,280 | 14, 280 














Starting 
Date 


i 
Si 
3 
® 
Scares 


June 
June 


“Ibo 


June 8 
June 22 


bo 


12 
29 


June 
June 


PCC OSCROSCINL! 





Major Issues 
Result 
Wages, administration of 
welfare fund~10¢ an _ hr. 
immediately, 10¢ Nov. 1, 
1965, 10¢ May 1, 1966, 5¢ 
Nov. 1, 1966; welfare plan 


was dropped. 


Objection to non-union sub- 
contractor~ Return of work- 
ers with confirmation of 
employment of union work- 
ers. 


Wages, bereavement pay, 
union security by sub-con- 
tractors, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, hours~Adjustment 
in hours, wages to remain 
unchanged. 


Wages~42¢ per hr. increase: 
22¢ effective at the time o 
signing the contract, 20¢ on 
May 1, 1966. 


Wages~ 


Sub-contractors clauses, 
working conditions~ Return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tion. 


Sub-contractor clauses and 
working conditions~ Return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tions. 


Disciplinary action against 3 
motormen~ Return of work- 
ers, review within ten days 
of penalties against three 
Torcnto employees. 


Wages, hours~65¢ per hr. for 
bus drivers, 48¢ per hr. for 
maintenance workers, 60¢ 
per hr. for cashiers, over a 
3-yr. contract retroactive to 
July 11, 1964; from 6-10 paid 
statutory holidays. 


Wages, hours, medical and 
pension plan~ Drivers: $15. 
per week increase, $5. next 
year, 54¢ per mile, 5¢ per 
express package; garage men 
38¢ per hr. increase; terminal 
workers 45¢ per hr. increase. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Replacement of four work- 
ers~ 
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JUNE 1965 


(Preliminary) 


a 





Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Power, Gas and Water 
Quebec Hydro, 
Various locations, Que. 


Union Gas Co., 
London and area, Ont. 


The Public Utilities 
Commission, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


TRADE 


Steinberg’s Ltd., 


Montreal and area, Que. 


National Grocers Co. 


oa) 
Various locations, Ont. 


Canadian Co-Operative 


Implements Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Union 


Engineers’ Syndicate 
CNTU) 


Gas Workers Loc. 89 
(CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 2028 


Steinberg’s Employees’ 
Protective Association 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters various locals 
(Ind.) 


Steelworkers Loc. 3960 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Workers 
Involved 


115 


6, 900 


194 


115 





Duration in 
Man-Days 
| 
Accu- 
June mulated 
2,700 6,750 
210 210 
60 60 
11,500 | 11,500 
690 690 
290 290 





Starting 
Date 


June 29 
June 29 


June 21 
June 23 


Major Issues 


Result 


Classes of engineers to be 
included in bargaining unit~ 
Recognition of the majority 
of engineers in the bargaining 
unit. 


Employment of non-union 
inspectors in the engineering 
department~Return of 
workers pending negotia- 
tions. 


Delay in negotiations~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~$6. 
weekly increase retroactive 
to Mar. 15, 1965, $5. Mar. 15, 
1966, $5 Mar. 15, 1967; com- 
pany paid insurance plan. 


Wages, delay in negotiation 
~ Return of workers, pending 
province-wide negotiations. 


Delay in negotiations~ Re- 
turn of workers, pending fur- 
ther negotiations. 





Figures in parenthesis represent the number of workers indirectly affected. 


*Mederal jurisdiction. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Canadian Government Annuities 


Decline in premium income of recent years appears to have 
been halted during fiscal year ended March 31, Annuities 


But 


The decline in premium income in recent 
years appears to have been halted in the 
government annuity account. During the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1965, an increase 
of $749,316 in premium income over that 
in the previous fiscal year was recorded by 
the Annuities Branch of the Department. 

But cash disbursements exceeded the pre- 
mium income by $29.6 million. Interest of 
$49.1 million was earned by the fund, how- 
ever. This was an increase of $18.8 million 
after a surplus of $695,379 had been paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

As a result of an increase in interest rates 
for some annuities on April 1, 1964, the 
price of immediate annuities came close to 
commercial prices. Income from sales of im- 
mediate annuities increased about four times, 
and the number of contracts increased about 
three times. 

Although the higher interest rate for group 
annuities did not produce a noticeable vol- 
ume of new business, it was responsible for 
the resumption of payments under a number 
of group contracts where premium payments 
had been suspended. In many instances pre- 
mium payments that otherwise might have 
been suspended were maintained. 


Branch _ reports. 


Interest Rates 


Interest rate for group annuities is 5 per 
cent; for immediate annuities at ages 55 and 
older, 54 per cent; and for deferred annui- 
ties, maturing in 5 years or less at ages 55 
or older, 4 per cent, building up to a 5 
per cent maturity value. 


During the year, 5,600 persons came under 
the security provisions of the Government 
Annuities Act, either by purchasing individual 
annuities or by enrolment in group pension 
plans. 


New business amounted to 3,142 deferred 
annuities, 675 immediate annuities, and seven 
group contracts covering 120 employees. The 
number of new employees entering old groups 
was 1,663, replacing employees who had re- 
tired, died, or left their employer’s service. 


At the end of the fiscal year there were 
205,332 persons insured under 1,312 pension 
plans. Of these, 149,026 were employees at 
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cash disbursements exceeded 


income 


work, with 56,306 holding paid-up deferred 
pensions by reason of termination of service 
before retirement age. 


Individual deferred annuity contracts in 
force numbered 90,340, with approximately 
74,000 persons receiving annuities under 
93,342 contracts and certificates. This en- 
tailed the mailing of 863,000 cheques. A 
total of 3,656 employees retired on pension 
and 2,481 individual contracts matured for 
payment of annuity. 


The average age of persons drawing annui- 
ties was 70.5 for both men and women. 
During the year, 4,223 deaths were reported. 
The average age of the men who died was 
75.6; of the women, 80.5. There were six 
annuitants who were more than 100 years 
old. 


Employees under Pension Plans 


Working employees under pension plans 
numbered 149,000. Company valuations cov- 
ering 65,000 employees were made and 
23,900 accounts were given attention. 


About 23,500 annual statements were pre- 
pared for tax purposes for Registered Retire- 
ment Savings Plans. The sum of $10,250,000 
was paid into the plan in the 1964 tax year 
by 23,500 persons. 

When the Canada Pension Plan becomes 
effective on January 1, 1966, the Annuities 
Branch will be prepared to cope with the 
proposed changes in the eligibility dates for 
old age security as they affect the integration 
of annuities and old age security into one 
uniform income. Tables have been prepared 
showing the additional annuity to be paid to 
the various dates of eligibility of the annu- 
itant for old age security. 

Individuals and employers have shown con- 
siderable interest in what the new situation 
may do to figures for the option to take an 
annuity reducing when old age security be- 
comes payable. In 1970, when old age se- 
curity becomes universally payable at age 65, 
the option will disappear for maturities and 
retirements at age 65 and older. 

The Annuities Branch has 42 sales offices 
across Canada. The staff consists of 60 sales- 
men and 15 office assistants. Of the salesmen, 
49 are full-time employees and the remainder 
part-time. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Harvesting operations absorb almost all idle labour in West 
and provide work for many from East. In addition, recruiting 
for overseas service helps to reduce the number out of work 


With harvesting operations reaching their 
height toward the end of August, practically 
all idle labour in the West was absorbed, 
and employment was provided for many 
thousands from the East, who were brought 
in on special excursion trains, the Labour 
Gazette of September 1915 reported. Several 
of these special trains were run during the 
month. 


“Recruiting for overseas service also con- 
tinued steadily and was a factor in reducing 
the number out of work.” 


At the same time, it appeared from other 
reports in the same issue that the flocking 
of harvesters from the East to the West 
to help in getting in the excellent crop was 
rather overdone, with the result that, while 
in some parts of the East there was a 
shortage of labour, in some Prairie districts 
there was a surplus. 

“The unemployed in Winnipeg were able 
to secure work at harvesting, but it was 
reported that a large number of men from 
Eastern Ontario were unable to obtain work 
as harvesters. Brandon also reported there 
were large numbers of labourers unable to 
obtain work.” In some other districts, how- 
ever, there was a good demand for local 
and outside labour. 

Employment throughout the country was 
improving considerably. This was the result 
of a combination of a general improvement 
in business, orders for war supplies, a de- 
mand for harvest labour, and recruiting for 
military service. Skilled workers, such as 
machinists, continued to leave for work in 
munitions factories in England. 

The Montreal correspondent said, “Various 
companies are assuring their men that their 
positions will be given back to them when 
they return from the front. In addition to 
this, Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, de- 
cided to insure the lives of all married men. 
They will also contribute $10 a month as 
long as the war lasts to the support of de- 
pendants of those who enlist from their 
employ. Two thousand men have been fur- 
nished to the firing line by the Grand Trunk, 
Grand Trunk Pacific and their affiliations by 
rail and lake since the war began .. .” 

“The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has commenced the publication of a 


monthly journal,” this journal reported. “The. 
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journal is slightly smaller in dimensions 
than the LaBour GAZETTE of Canada, but 
is comparable with it, generally speaking, 
in the nature of its contents, save that the 
United States publication does not appear to 
aim at informing its readers as closely as 
does the LABouR GAZETTE with reference to 
current industrial conditions in the different 
parts of the country. The United States 
publication, which will be known as the 
“Monthly Review,” is under the official con- 
trol of Dr. Royal Meeker, United States 
Commissioner of Labor... .” 

The September LABouR GAZETTE published 
the full text of a draft bill to amend and con- 
solidate the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907. “The opening lines of the intro- 
ductory page state the Minister’s object in 
making known at this time the nature of the 
proposed legislation: 

“The accompanying draft Bill respecting 
Industrial Disputes is printed and distributed 
for consideration and discussion. It is ear- 
nestly requested that its provisions be care- 
fully perused, and that the views and 
suggestions of those interested be sent to 
the Minister of Labour. 

“The names of secretaries of all trades 
union branches in Canada are, it will be 
remembered, on the complimentary mailing 
list of the LaBouR GAZETTE and the publi- 
cation is mailed to them regularly. It is 
trusted that officers of organizations which 
have shown special interest in this legislation 
will bring to the attention of their members 
the draft Bill printed in the present issue.” 


This journal’s Peterborough correspondent 
said, “Labourers working for the Warren 
Paving Company have been granted a shorter 
work day and an increase in wages. They 
now work nine hours a day and receive 20 
cents per hour. They formerly worked 10 
hours a day and were getting 173 cents per 
hour.” 

The correspondent from Fort William and 
Port Arthur said, “During the past 12 months 
many people have left these cities, leaving 
many empty houses. This has caused a great 
reduction in rents, and also no necessity for 
new buildings, and as a consequence the 
building trade has suffered severely .. . 
Many mer have left Port Arthur and Fort 
William to help in the Western harvest 
fields... .” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Set up Board to Administer Auto Worker Benefits 


The establishment of an Adjustment As- 
sistance Board to administer the Transitional 
Assistance Benefit Program for auto workers 
laid off as an effect of the Canadian-United 
States Automotive Program, and a program 
of loans for manufacturers of auto parts, was 
announced early in August jointly by Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, and 
Hon. C. M. Drury, Minister of Industry. 

The chairman of the new board is Prof. 
Vincent W. Bladen, Dean of the Arts and 
Science Faculty, University of Toronto. Prof. 
Bladen served as chairman of the recent 
Royal Commission on the Automotive In- 
dustry. The other members of the board are: 
S. S. Reisman, Deputy Minister of Industry; 
G. V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
and R. B. Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance. 

To attain the increased output that is ex- 
pected to come about as a result of the 
automotive program, many Canadian parts 
manufacturers will have to undertake substan- 
tial re-equipment and expansion programs 
that are likely to lead to a limited number 
of layoffs. The board will receive applications 
for transitional assistance benefits from a 
firm on behalf of its employees, from a group 
of workers affected, or from their union or 
other authorized representative. 

The board will also authorize loans to exist- 
ing auto parts manufacturers who have a 
prospect of profitable operation, but who 
would otherwise be prevented by lack of 
capital from undertaking the necessary re- 
equipment. 

The new program of transitional assistance 
for workers, together with unemployment in- 
surance benefits, will provide to laid-off work- 
ers payments ranging from 62 to 75 per cent 
of their weekly straight-time pay, depending 


on the number of their dependants, and 
provided that the total benefit does not ex- 
ceed 65 per cent of average weekly wages 
or salaries which at present amount to about 
$75 in the motor vehicle and auto parts 
industries. 

To be eligible for benefits, an unemployed 
worker must be qualified for unemployment 
insurance benefits, and must have worked 
at least 30 weeks in the automotive industries 
during the previous year. He will then be 
entitled to four weeks of benefits, with addi- 
tional credits up to a maximum of one year 
for employees who have completed two years 
of employment in these industries immediately 
preceding the layoff. 

Workers who complete training programs 
will be eligible for benefits for a period of 
up to a year and a half. 


The payment of transitional assistance 
benefits to workers will be conditional upon 
contribution to the program by those com- 
panies that have supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit plans. The transitional assistance 
benefits, together with unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, will amount to at least 62 per 
cent of a worker’s pay, plus $1.50 for each 
dependant up to a maximum of four. There- 
fore, these companies, according to the pro- 
visions of the SUB agreements, will not be 
required to make any payments to the SUB. 
Consequently, they have been asked to con- 
tribute to the TAB fund the amount they 
would have paid to the SUB funds. 

Details of administration of the Transi- 
tional Assistance Benefit Program for eligible 
workers will be carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. 


Prime Minister Asks for Slowdown in Building Industry 


Prime Minister Pearson has called for a 
slowdown on major building projects to avert 
inflation in the construction industry. He an- 
nounced measures to spread out a number 
of federal building programs, and has ap- 
pealed to businessmen to consider deferring 
important construction schemes. 

Mr. Pearson issued his special statement 
in conjunction with the mid-year forecast of 
private and public investment in Canada. This 
survey showed that private business and 
public authorities are planning to invest $12.8 
billion in capital works this year, compared 
with previous intentions of $12.3 billion. 

This program would represent an increase 
of 4 per cent over that anticipated earlier 
for 1965, and would be nearly 19 per cent 
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above the 1964 levei. In both value and 
volume terms, such a capital expenditure 
program would be the largest on record and 
would represent the. sharpest annual increase 
in such spending since 1956. 

The federal slowdown program involves 
deferring these projects: a large postal ter- 
minal building in Toronto; work on the new 
runway at Dorval Airport, Montreal; a new 
main terminal building at Vancouver Airport; 
and a National Museum in Ottawa, and a 
parking garage on Parliament Hill. 

The Government will also ask Parliament 
to amend three programs it shares with the 
provinces and municipalities: 

—to extend until March 1970, instead of 
March 1967, the period in which the federal 
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Government pays 75 per cent of the cost of 
technical and vocational schools; 

—to extend to the end of 1970, instead of 
1967, the period during which federal grants 
are made to the provinces for construction 
of the Trans-Canada Highway; 

—to extend to March 1970, instead of 
March 1967, the period during which, under 
the National Housing Act, Ottawa authorizes 
loans to the provinces and municipalities for 
construction of sewage treatment projects, 
and deducts 25 per cent of the loan if the 
work is completed before the end of the 
period. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, accused the Government of 
ignoring the advice of the Economic Council 
of Canada and condemned the federal cut- 
back in public works. He said the Govern- 
ment has presented no convincing evidence 
that there is danger of runaway inflation. 

“Repeatedly in this country, Governments 
have panicked at the first hint of rising costs 
and have adopted measures which choke off 
economic expansion,” he said. “Now it is 
happening again. The lessons of the past have 
not been learned.” 

Canadians cannot expect to attain the 1970 
goals set by the Economic Council if the 
Government is so frightened of inflation that 
it cuts back spending on job-creating projects 
at the first sign of cost pressures, Mr. Jodoin 
said. 

The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, Neville R. Williams of Win- 
nipeg, voiced alarm over the Prime Minister’s 
announcement. He said that federal Govern- 
ment action in re-scheduling deferable public 
works projects in certain cases was reasonable, 
provided that it was executed in a careful 
and selective manner. 

“The volume of construction for manufac- 
turers, however, is still below the level of 
the late 1950s and it would be a serious 
mistake if projects contributing to Canada’s 
ecoonmic development were deferred,” he said. 

The CCA President pointed out that a 
significant portion of increased construction 
costs arose out of federal Government poli- 
cies. “This year we are experiencing the full 
effect of the 11 per cent federal sales tax on 
construction materials. 

“Contractors are now adding around 2 
per cent to their labour estimates for 1966 
work to cover the Canada Pension Plan 
assessments. Manufacturers have kept pace 
with the increased demand for materials, and 
equipment and prices, apart from the sales 
tax element, have been quite stable. Labour 
shortages are being experienced in several 
areas, and this is reflected in costs—but this 
situation, as mentioned by the Prime Minister, 
is by no means characteristic of the country 
as a whole.” 
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Quebec Civil Service Act Passed, 
Gives Civil Servants Right to Strike 


The Quebec Civil Service Act last month 
received final reading in the Legislative As- 
sembly. The Act gives Quebec civil servants 
collective bargaining rights on salaries and 
working conditions, but not on job classifica- 
tion. Only Quebec and Saskatchewan give 
civil servants the right to bargain collectively 
and to strike. 


The right to strike is not given persons 
in authority, civil servants carrying out work 
of a confidential nature or policemen. 


The law excludes from the labour code 
legislation “any civil servant whose work is 
judged by the Civil Service Commission to 
be of a confidential nature such as a Depart- 
ment of Labour conciliator, a Civil Service 
Commission Inspector, an employee of the 
Cabinet, Treasury Council and Cabinet minis- 
ter’s office or a personnel director.” 


The Act specifically names the Quebec 
Civil Servants Union, a CNTU affiliate, as 
the bargaining agent for about 26,000 civil 
servants under the Act. 


Canadian Postal Workers Strike, 
Only Second Time in 40 Years 


Dissatisfaction over salary increases of 
$300 to $360 a year touched off strikes of 
postal workers in Montreal, Que.; Toronto, 
Ont.; Vancouver, B.C.; and a number of 
other centres in the three provinces. The 
Canadian Brotherhood of Postal Workers 
(L.G., July, p. 599) had demanded an in- 
crease of $660 a year. 


About 17,000 of the 22,000 letter carriers 
and mail sorters were involved in the walk- 
out, which began July 22 in Vancouver and 
Montreal and spread to Toronto; workers in 
the latter centre returned to work August 9, 
in most other places by July 30. 


The previous postal strike was in 1924 
(L.G. 1924, p. 546). 


End of the strike came when the Brother- 
hood urged the workers to accept salary in- 
creases of $510 to $550 as recommended 
by Judge J. C. Anderson of Belleville, who 
had been appointed a one-man commission 
to inquire into the salaries. 


After the strikers, with the exception of 
those in Montreal, returned to work, a nation- 
wide referendum was taken on Judge Ander- 
son’s recommendations. The workers accepted 
the increase by a 3-to-1 margin. 

Montreal workers refused to participate in 
the referendum. Instead, they held a vote that 
resulted in their acceptance of the increases; 
they returned to work on August 9, ending 
their 17-day strike. 
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SIU Presents Brief 
On Marine Safety 


A 36-page brief dealing with marine safety 
on the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes, together with a lengthy appendix con- 
taining supporting evidence, was presented to 
the Minister of Transport by the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada in July. 

The brief reviewed a number of the acci- 
dents that have taken place in the territory 
referred to, and made seven specific recom- 
mendations regarding measures that the union 
contended would reduce the frequency of 
such accidents. 

The brief rejected the argument that an 
increased volume of traffic must lead to a 
proportionate increase in the number of ac- 
cidents. It also demurred to the drawing of 
any definite distinction between minor and 
major accidents. 

“Where ships are involved, it cannot be 
said with any certainty that certain accidents 
are minor or major,” the union said; and it 
gave as an instance a “relatively minor acci- 
dent” in which “a vessel this spring grounded 
in the Welland ship canal and delayed 55 
ships for anywhere up to 36 hours.” 


One of the main recommendations made 
in the brief was that “all ships navigating 
the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes area 
be equipped with both AM and VHF radio 
telephones . . . properly manned 24 hours 
a day in the English language whilst the 
vessel is navigating in the area.” 


The brief explained that although all Great 
Lakes vessels were equipped with such radio 
telephones, “ocean vessels are equipped with 
radio telegraphy receivers and transmitters 
as specified by the International Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea, of which Canada 
is a Signatory nation.” 

The union said that “the ocean-type radio 
equipment is completely incompatible with 
the radio telephone equipment used by Cana- 
dian lake-type steamers and _ ships. z 
Although St. Lawrence Seaway regulations 
required vessels to carry a VHF radio tele- 
phone these telephones were usually rented 
and taken aboard only in the port of Mont- 
real. Below the port of Montreal this was 
not required. 

The brief referred to the opinion expressed 
by survivors of the Leecliffe Hall that if they 
had been able to communicate with the 
Appolonia, the collision between the two ves- 
sels in September 1964 would have been 
averted. 

Another important recommendation made 
by the SIU was that ocean freighters and all 
types of vessels except those that were Cana- 
dian-registered or Canadian-manned should be 
required, while navigating the St. Lawrence 
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and the Great Lakes, to employ three Cana- 
dian or American Great Lakes helmsmen in 
addition to the pilot required by existing 
regulations. 


A third recommendation would have all 
vessels plying the St. Lawrence or the Great 
Lakes to be required to have “an exclusively 
assigned lookout man posted either on the 
navigation bridge or the bow during the 
hours of darkness.” 


The brief also recommended “the imme- 
diate establishment of competency standards 
for Canadian seamen based on the proved 
experience of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the vast majority of world mari- 
time nations . . . coupled with a basic train- 
ing program in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Labour under certain apprentice 
legislation presently vested in that portfolio. 


“That this basic training be administered 
by management and labour under the auspices 
and examining governorship of the Depart- 
ment of Transport,” Montreal, Vancouver, 
and Thorold, Ont., were proposed as sites 
where schools might be established to pro- 
vide this training. 


Labour and Management 
Share Floor at AFL-CIO Show 


At the AFL-CIO’s annual Union Industries 
Show, held for six days in Pittsburgh during 
May, labour and management put aside dif- 
ferences to demonstrate that the two parties 
have what President Johnson has called “a 
mutuality of interest.” 

In 1938, labour sponsors accounted for 85 
per cent of the floor space at the first Union 
Industries Show, run by the old AFL in Cin- 
cinnati; and even companies that used the 
union label were usually reluctant to enter 
a union show. 


But a change of attitude began after the 
merger of the AFL and the CIO in 1955, 
when the show came under the sponsorship 
of the AFL-CIO Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, with a substantial in- 
crease in union support and in the funds on 
hand for promotion. 


This year, according to an article in Busi- 
ness Week, floor space at the show was about 
equally divided between labour and manage- 
ment sponsors. About 35 national companies 
ran their own booths, and many others do- 
nated products for display in union booths. 


Some of the companies’ booths were side 
by side with union displays of propaganda 
for medicare and the shorter work week. 
Management participants, however, seem to 
consider the advertising valuable, because the 
AFL-CIO’s 12,500,000 members represent a 
comparatively well-paid, _partially-captive 
market. 
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Sign Manpower Assessment Agreement 
For Western Pulpwood Industry 


The Minister of Labour last month an- 
nounced the signing of an agreement, under 
the auspices of the Manpower Consultative 
Service, to provide for a joint manpower 
assessment program in the pulpwood logging 
industry. The new agreement is with the 
International Woodworkers of America 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) and the North Western 
Pulp and Power Limited at Hinton, Alta. 

The company and the union have estab- 
lished a Joint Consultative Committee with 
a small research subcommittee for the pur- 
pose of assessing and planning for manpower 
problems associated with expected technologi- 
cal changes in the pulpwood logging opera- 
tions. Under the Manpower Consultative 
Service agreement, the Department of Labour 
is providing technical services as well as one- 
half the cost of the manpower assessment 
and adjustment planning program. 

Mr. MacEachen said he was confident that 
the company, the union and its members, 
and the economy of the area generally, would 
benefit by this constructive approach to tech- 
nological change and consequent manpower 
adjustment. 

Commenting on the agreement, a spokes- 
man said that the union welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of participating in manpower planning 
for technological change, and that Mr. Mac- 
Eachen and the company can be assured of 
full and constructive efforts. 

Representatives of the company added that 
certain technological changes were anticipated 
in the pulpwood logging operations, and the 
company recognized that employee and 
union interests would be involved. 

This is the sixth such agreement to be 
signed since the Manpower Consultative 
Service was established last year (L.G., June, 
p. 488). 


Commission on Human Rights 
Holds 21st Session 


The 21st session of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights was held in 
Geneva from March 22 to April 15. The 
Commission consists of 21 members, each 
elected by the Economic and Social Council 
for a three-year term. 

The present membership is: Austria, 
Britain, Canada (since February 1, 1963), 
Chile, Costa Rica, Dahomey, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, France, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Liberia, the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
and the United States. 

The Commission holds one session each 
year, and this was the last session that will 
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be attended by Canada during its present 
term of membership. 

The Commission on Human Rights was 
created by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations early in 1946 to 
advise the council and to submit proposals 
and recommendations to it on such matters 
aS an international bill of rights, international 
declarations or conventions on civil liberties, 
the status of women, the protection of minor- 
ities, the prevention of discrimination, and 
the rights of man generally. 

It was the Commission on Human Rights 
that prepared the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 10, 1948 (L.G., 1949, 
p. 162). The Commission also elaborated a 
number of international instruments in the 
field of human rights, including the important 
draft covenants on civil, political, economic, 
social and cultural rights that are still under 
consideration in the General Assembly. 

The Commission is currently drafting an 
international convention on the elimination 
of all forms of religious intolerance. Other 
items on its agenda relate to: the question of 
periodic reports on human rights; the right 
of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, 
detention and exile; freedom of information; 
capital punishment; police ethics; the prob- 
lem of war criminals and of crimes com- 
mitted against humanity; and the program of 
activities that are to be undertaken on the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the Uni- 
versal Declaration in 1968. 

The Canadian delegation to this session 
consisted of: 

Delegate—Miss Margaret Aitken, Toronto. 

Alternate delegates—Miss V. Kasurak, 
Windsor; and Charles Lussier, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

Advisers—J. A. Beesley, First Secretary, 
Permanent Mission of Canada to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, Geneva; 
and Gilles Grondin, Second Secretary, Per- 
manent Mission of Canada to the United 
Nations, New York. 


U.S. Retraining Costs 
Recovered in One Year 


One-third of the U.S. government’s cost of 
retraining unemployed workers is recovered in 
one year, according to Samuel C. Bernstein, 
Illinois Employment Security Administrator. 

Mr. Bernstein told a Chicago seminar on 
training programs: 

—20 per cent of the cost of teaching the 
jobless new skills to make them employable 
is recouped in one year through income taxes; 

—10 per cent or more of the cost is saved 
from unemployment compensation payments. 
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Economic Council Publishes 
Labour-Management Studies 


The complete text of the opening address 
by the Chairman of the Economic Council of 
Canada, together with four studies presented 
at the National Conference on Labour- 
Management Relations, convened by the Eco- 
nomic Council in Ottawa on November 9-10, 
19647 (D:G2 Tan. p: 22) s"have* just “been 
published. 


The four studies are: “The Current Status 
of Labour-Management Co-operation in 
Canada,” by W. Donald Wood, Professor of 
Economics and Director, Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University; “Experiments and 
Progress in the Field of Labour-Management 
Relations in Europe,” by Jean-Réal Cardin, 
Director, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Laval University; “Recent American Develop- 
ments and Experiments in Labour-Manage- 
ment Relations,” by J. T. Montague, Director, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of British Columbia; and “The Nova Scotia 
Labour-Management Agreements,” by John 
H. G. Crispo, Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations, School of Business, University 
of Toronto, now Director of the University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre. 


Copies of the book may be obtained from 
the Queen’s Printer, price $2. 


Alberta Labour Seeks Amendments 
To Provincial Labour Act 


An amendment to the Alberta Labour Act 
to define a trade union as “an international, 
national, or provincial organization of em- 
ployees, or a local branch chartered by and 
in good standing with such an organization,” 
was requested by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour in a brief presented to the Alberta 
Government in July. 


The aim of the amendment would be to 
prevent company-dominated associations of 
employees from being granted certification by 
the province’s Board of Industrial Relations. 
The AFL said that such organizations had 
been granted certification in increasing num- 
bers in recent years. 


Other amendments to the Act requested by 
the Federation would, among other things, 
have the effect of: 


—limiting the power of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to grant employers the right 
to extend working shift schedules; 

—easing restrictions on organizational pick- 
eting and requirements for “membership in 
good standing” in applications for certifica- 
tion; 

—taking away from the employer the right 
to apply for decertification of a trade union; 
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—allowing employees greater freedom to 
refuse to cross picket lines without jeopardiz- 
ing their employment; 

—removing restrictions on strikes and pro- 
vision for compulsory arbitration of disputes 
in certain industries; 

—and prohibiting the employment of pro- 
fessional strike-breakers to replace employees 
involved in a labour dispute. 


Other changes in labour regulations asked 
for by the Federation were: that the chair- 
man of the Board of Industrial Relations 
should be someone other than a government 
employee; that a set of regulations should be 
prepared governing application for certifica- 
tion of a trade union; that a schedule of fees 
should be drawn up for payment of chairmen 
and members of arbitration boards; and that 
a review should be made of the provisions 
of the Alberta Labour Act to assume much 
greater protection from employers for em- 
ployees who wish to joint a union. 


Five-Week Vacation Won by 
Chicago Brewery Drivers 


A fifth week of paid vacation after 20 
years of service is part of a new three-year 
contract between Local 744 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, and em- 
ployers’ groups representing Chicago brewers 
and beer distributors. The longest vacation 
provided under a previous contract was four 
weeks after 12 years. 


The agreement covers 1,500 drivers and 
warehousemen. 


Longer Work Day Asked 
By U.S. Rubber Workers 


The B.F. Goodrich Co. in Akron O., and 
Local 5 of the United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers are negotiating 
about lengthening the work day from six to 
eight hours, and reducing the work week from 
six to five days. 


The six-hour day worked by most Akron 
rubber plants began as a share-the-work de- 
vice during the depression of the 1930s, and 
the six rubber companies in business in Akron 
have been trying almost ever since to get it 
increased. The union, however, has rejected 
all overtures. 


Recently a change has come about in the 
situation in consequence of a vote by 57 per 
cent of the membership of the local in 
favour of the longer day and shorter week. 
According to the president of the local, the 
favourable consideration being given by the 
union to the change is because of the wish 
to make the Akron plant more competitive 
with plants elsewhere. The six-hour day has 
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cost the Akron plant 5,000 jobs during the 
past 30 years, because expansion has taken 
place elsewhere. 





Electricians are the first building trades- 
men in Hamilton to win a 373-hour week. 
Under an agreement signed last month by 
Local 305, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and the city’s construction 
industry, the work week will be reduced from 
40 to 37% hours in 1969, the fourth and 
final year of the contract, with no reduction 
in take-home pay. 


Hiring on Basis of Ability 
Rather than Age Urged in U.S. 


A national policy to encourage and imple- 
ment hiring on the basis of ability rather 
than age has been proposed by U.S. Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz in a report to 
Congress. The Secretary made a number of 
general recommendations to deal with age 
discrimination, including one for a “well- 
administered and well-enforced statute, cou- 
pled with an educational program.” 


Among other means of reducing and elimi- 
nating various forms of employment dis- 
crimination against older workers, the Sec- 
retary suggested: 


—new forms of private annuity coverage 
for older workers not covered by present 
private pension systems; 


—a review of present systems of workmen’s 
compensation and disability insurance; 


—an “employability” campaign that would 
include counselling, retraining, community 
programs for job-finding, the development of 
part-time jobs, and expansion of manpower 
development and training programs; and 


—a special program of financial assistance 
to displaced workers between the ages of 55 
and 65. 


New U.S. Act Seeks to Improve 
Conditions for the Aged 


The United States Older Americans Act, 
signed in July, creates an Administration on 
Aging in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. It authorizes $17.5 million 
in federal funds to promote co-operative ef- 
forts toward enriching the retirement years 
of elderly citizens whose life spans have been 
extended by improved medical science. 


The new Administration will serve as co- 
ordinator and technical adviser to state agen- 
cies and public and private non-profit groups 
to develop training programs and community 
centres for the elderly. 
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U.S. Medicare Bill 
Becomes Law 


The so-called “Medicare Bill’ was recently 
signed by U.S. President Johnson and became 
law as Title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act (L.G. 1945, p. 814). 

The new law, with numerous subsidiary 
considerations, provides for basic additions, 
amendments or changes to existing social 
security legislation. These are: 

(a) a basic plan of hospital insurance for 
persons aged 65 years and over; 

(b) provision for a voluntary system of 
medical care, with voluntary payments of 
individuals to be matched by equal sums from 
the government; 

(c) increases in social security benefit pay- 
ments, and general improvement in the pay- 
ment aspect of social security; 

(d) improvement and consolidation of wel- 
fare benefits under Social Security. 

For news of the Canadian Government’s 
medicare proposals, see page 800. 


Mexican Profit-Sharing 
Is a Growing Success 


Mexico’s once-controversial compulsory 
profit-sharing plan is a growing success. 

This year about 2,000,000 workers are di- 
viding profits estimated at between 1,000- 
000,000 and 1,500,000,000 pesos—up from 
about 900,000,000 pesos (about $72,000,000) 
divided last year among about the same num- 
ber of workers. | 

Businessmen praise the plan, and the few 
protests that are heard come from the ranks 
of labour where some workers complain 
when they think the profits to be shared are 
too small. 

Most of those taking part in the profit- 
sharing plan are union members in urban 
areas. Mexico’s labour force is composed of 
about 11,000,000 persons, of which about 
6,000,000 are agricultural workers. 

The profit-sharing is required by national 
law and affects about 80 per cent of the busi- 
ness and financial organizations in Mexico, 
both Mexican and foreign-owned. 

Exceptions to the profit-sharing law gen- 
erally are small operations with few em- 
ployees, or new industries exempted in their 
first stages. 

Mexican officials point with pride to figures 
they say show that compulsory profit-sharing 
caused no cut in economic activity. Business 
in general was so good last year that Mexico’s 
gross national product increased 10 per cent, 
the largest increase in a decade. 

Under the profit-sharing plan, an estimated 
average of 14 per cent of total company 
profits are distributed among employees. 
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The “War on Poverty” 


Is popular name for program of work and opportunity designed 
“for the full utilization of human resources and elimination 
of poverty” and is really the co-ordination of five programs 


During the last session of Parliament, the 
federal Government launched a program of 
work and opportunity, described in the 
Speech from the Throne as a program “for 
the full utilization of our human resources 
and for the elimination of poverty.” 

The “war on poverty,” as it is popularly 
called, is actually the co-operation and co- 
ordination of five programs aimed at the 
elimination of poverty in a country that is 
more prosperous than ever before in its 
history. 

The programs are: the Area Development 
Program, the Manpower Mobility Program, 
ARDA (Agricultural Rehabilitation and De- 
velopment Administration), the Canada As- 
sistance Plan, and the Company of Young 
Canadians. 

The “war” is being co-ordinated by a 
Special Program Committee, of which Prime 
Minister Pearson is chairman, and Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, 
vice-chairman. 

A federal-provincial “work and oppor- 
tunity” conference is scheduled for early 
1966, when discussions will be held on pro- 
posals and plans made for joint activities on 
the programs. 


In an address on the “work and oppor- 
tunity” program, delivered to the Canadian 
Club at Niagara Falls in May, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen labelled poverty as a public enemy, 
“which like so many other public enemies 
operates in secrecy in some of the dark and 
dank recesses of our society.” 

He defined poverty by quoting the well- 
known Canadian-American economist, John 
Galbraith, as saying “there is no firm defini- 
tion of this phenomenon and again, save as a 
tactic for countering the intellectual obstruc- 
tionist, no precise definition is needed.” 

Mr. MacEachen said he agreed with John 
Galbraith and suggested “that only the most 
insensitive can fail to recognize poverty when 
he sees it—poverty in material needs, pov- 
erty in needs of the spirit. 

“The people in these islands of poverty 
in a prosperous Canada have been side- 
tracked while most of us have been riding 
the express train by burgeoning prosperity— 
some because they are ill-equipped to seize 
opportunities; some because they live in areas 
where there are few opportunities or none 
at all,” he said. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Hon. C. M. Drury, Minister of Industry, 
recently announced a new and expanded 
Area Development Program in an attack on 
what has been called “insular poverty’— 
poverty that exists in islands or areas where 
nearly all residents have substandard incomes. 

The program replaces the system of income- 
tax incentives to encourage firms to locate 
in “designated areas” with a system of capital 
grants. 

The new program will embrace 65 National 
Employment Service office areas and 16 
counties and Census divisions in all 10 
provinces. 

The areas that qualify are characterized by 
high and chronic unemployment and low 
family incomes. They contain 16 per cent of 
the national labour force, compared with 74 
per cent of the labour force covered under 
the former plan (L.G., Jan., p. 4). 

The new list of designated areas includes 
three in Newfoundland, two in Prince Edward 
Island, eleven in Nova Scotia, nine in New 
Brunswick, twenty-two in Quebec, seven in 
Ontario, three in Manitoba, four in Sas- 
katchewan, one in Alberta and three in 
British Columbia. 
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Mr. Drury indicated that “although the 
areas have suffered from some economic 
difficulties in the past, with help they should 
prove attractive to a variety of industries 
anxious to establish new facilities. 

“With new and growing markets developing 
at home and abroad, as transportation facili- 
ties improve, and as industrial training pro- 
grams are exploited, I am confident that 
many areas that may have been considered 
somewhat remote for industrial development 
in the past will offer most attractive oppor- 
tunities for economic growth in the future.” 


Development Grants 


The grants will be available under the 
Area Development Incentives Act, which took 
effect on July 1 and will expire on March 31, 
1971. It provides for capital grants in respect 
of new manufacturing and processing facili- 
ties that are established in designated areas 
as well as to firms already situated in these 
areas which undertake significant expansion 
there. 

The amounts of the grants are to be di- 
rectly related to the total investment in new 
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buildings and equipment made by these enter- 
prises. A firm that qualifies for a grant may 
elect to take it in the form of a credit against 
its income-tax liabilities. 


The development grants will be exempt 
from federal income tax and do not reduce 
the amount of capital cost that may be used 
for tax purposes. 


To ensure suitable training facilities to 
fully exploit employment opportunities, the 
Act also provides for close liaison between 
the National Employment Service and firms 
receiving development grants. 


The benefits are available to eligible firms 
in the new designated areas whose projects 
were not committed prior to the Act’s taking 
effect. The duration of the incentives pro- 
gram is designed to ensure the best possible 
results in that the benefits will be available 
to eligible firms that enter production before 
expiry of the plan on March 31, 1971. 

Since the tax incentives for industrial de- 
velopment in designated areas do not expire 
until March 31, 1967, eligible manufacturing 
and processing firms coming into reasonable 
commercial production before that date will 
be given an opportunity to choose either the 
income-tax holiday or a development grant. 


Areas No Longer Designated 


Seven areas designated previously will no 
longer qualify because of a general improve- 
ment in their economic conditions. More than 
100 new industrial firms have either estab- 
lished or have indicated their intention to 
establish in these areas, in response to the 
incentives under the previous program. 

With a total new investment of nearly 
$300 million in new plant and equipment, 
these firms will provide about 9,000 new di- 
rect jobs and a similar number of jobs in the 
related service and supply industries. These 
figures do not include the important employ- 
ment arising out of plant construction. 

Aside from new manufacturing and process- 
ing facilities in the seven areas to be re- 
moved from designation, an additional 190 
commercial enterprises are erecting buildings 
worth $44 million and are taking advantage 
of the accelerated depreciation benefits on 
new buildings in designated areas. 

Mr. Drury explained the Government’s 
decision to replace the former income-tax 
incentives with a system of capital grants. 
“Experience has shown that a tax holiday is 
of benefit mainly to those firms who are 
able to reach a profit position at any early 





Criteria for Designation of Areas 


Six objective standards have been developed for the designation of areas to be 
eligible under the Area Development Program. The following are the criteria for desig- 
nation of NES areas, counties, and Census divisions: 

1. a National Employment Service area in which for the most recent five years: 

(i) the unemployment rate is at least 200 per cent of the national average; or 

(ii) the unemployment rate is at least 150 per cent of the national average and 
the rate of employment growth is less than one-half the national average rate; provided 
that the average annual family income in the area is less than the national average 


family income ($5,449); 


2. a National Employment Service area in which for the most recent five years 
employment has declined at an annual rate of more than 10 per cent; 


3. (i) a National Employment Service area in which the average annual family 


income is below $4,250; 


(ii) a National Employment Service area in which 40 per cent or more of all 
families have an average annual income below $3,000; 

4. a county or Census division in which the average family income is below 
$4,250, provided it is contiguous to areas that are designated by the foregoing criteria 
and which together with these areas form economic regions or districts; 

5. a group of National Employment Service areas traditionally recognized as a 
distinct geographic and economic region which, considered as a whole, meets the fore- 


going criteria; 


6. a National Employment Service area which was designated under Order in 
Council P.C. 1963-1323 of the 4th September, 1963, and which had an average unem- 
ployment ratio in the area, relative to the national average, which was not lower in 
the most recent twelve months than the average unemployment ratio for the most 


recent five-year period. 


Areas designated in accordance with the foregoing criteria shall exclude the 
sparsely populated northern parts of the country and the northern boundaries of desig- 
nated areas shall be drawn along county or Census division or subdivision lines that 
correspond to the boundaries of recognized economic districts. 
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date in their new operations. Other firms have 
to provide for market development and for 
other settling-in costs during their first years 
of operation. 

“Accordingly, their profit position in the 
early years is such that tax benefits provide 
only a limited incentive. Moreover, it was 
found that smaller firms in particular, of a 
type well adapted to many of the areas, ex- 
perienced difficulties in initial financing.” 

In making an appraisal of the previous pro- 
gram, Mr. Drury noted that since 1963, more 
than 250 firms have indicated that they in- 
tend to take advantage of the tax incentives 
and establish in designated areas. “These new 
establishments will employ more than 18,500 
workers in their own plants and indirectly 
will create an equal number of additional 
jobs in the construction, supply and service 
industries. The total investment made in these 
new facilities will amount to more than $560 
million, an average investment of about 
$30,000 for each worker employed in the 
new plants. 

“The number of new jobs created in these 
new establishments represents more than 3 
per cent of the labour force in the 35 desig- 


nated areas. An additional 260 firms are 
taking advantage of the accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowances on over $60 million of invest- 
ment in new buildings and extensions in 
designated areas.” 


Enlarged Geographic Area 


While the results of the old program are 
substantial, the new program will be strength- 
ened by development grants and applied to 
a greatly enlarged geographic area. There is 
every prospect, therefore, of even greater 
opportunity for employment growth and in- 
creased income in designated areas in the 
future. 

“In viewing the economic problems facing 
Canada and its regions, the Government is 
convinced that special emphasis must be 
placed on the need to expand Canada’s 
manufacturing and processing industries. We 
are determined to ensure that a share of this 
expansion takes place in areas where indus- 
trial employment and income opportunities 
have tended to be inadequate. The new pro- 
gram of capital grants is designed to make a 
worthwhile contribution to the achievement 
of this goal.” 


MANPOWER MOBILITY PROGRAM 


The Manpower Mobility Program, an- 
nounced in May and described in detail in 
the June number of the Labour Gazette 
(p. 486), provides loans and grants to enable 
unemployed persons to move to localities 
where job opportunities are more favourable, 


or to jobs beyond commuting distance from 
their homes. 

The program offers mobility grants to 
persons unemployed for four of the previous 
six months and to those unable to find work 
after completing a training course. The plan 
provides resettlement grants also. 


ARDA 


Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Administration, or ARDA programs, are 
directed at improving or altering existing 
land use, carrying out soil and water conserva- 
tion, and improving income and employment 
opportunities in rural areas. 

ARDA projects were begun in 1962 after 
the signing of an agreement between the 
federal Government and each province. Re- 
cently, a new five-year agreement became 
effective under which the federal Government 
has agreed to provide $25,000,000 a year, to 
be matched more or less equally by the 
provinces plus an additional $50,000,000 of 
federal money to be put into a federally 
administered fund for rural economic de- 
velopment. 

Reviewing ARDA’s first two years of ac- 
tivity up to the end of 1964, Hon. Maurice 
Sauvé, Minister of Forestry, said 598 projects 
were approved under the ARDA Act, involv- 
ing a cost of $42,367,000—of which the 
federal share was $23,191,000. (ARDA is 
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now an agency of the Department of Forestry, 
having been transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in March 1964.) 

ARDA projects to the end of 1964 in- 
cluded 174 for alternate land use, 177 for 
soil and water conservation, 25 rural develop- 
ment projects, 93 joint federal-provincial re- 
search projects and 129 federal research 
and study projects. 

Under ARDA, each province initiates and 
carries out its own projects, with federal 
financial and sometimes technical assistance. 
Emphasis on the type of projects varies be- 
tween provinces, according to their needs. 
For example, Saskatchewan has concentrated 
on community pastures, with a total of 59 
in process of development. The Newfound- 
land ARDA program has consisted chiefly of 
research work, with 38 such projects under 
way or completed. Quebec has had a diversi- 
fied program, but the emphasis is on improve- 
ment of watercourses, to improve and increase 
arable land on many hundreds of farms. 
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CANADA ASSISTANCE PLAN 


The Canada Assistance Plan, under the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
is a companion measure to the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan. 

The plan provides a framework for federal- 
provincial co-operation in helping those who 
need help the most. It encourages wide sup- 
port by welfare organizations and authorities, 
including the Canadian Welfare Council, for 
a comprehensive program of public assistance. 
It will provide an alternate approach to pub- 
lic assistance now available under four fed- 
eral statutes—the Old Age Assistance Act, 
the Blind Pensions Act, the Disabled Per- 
sons Act, and the Unemployment Assistance 
Act. 

If any province continues to assist the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled under existing 
programs, federal support for those programs 
will continue at the option of the province. 
If the new plan is accepted by the provinces, 
there will no longer be an income limitation 
on the assistance available to people now 
covered by old age assistance. 

Federal sharing under the present pro- 
gram is now limited to half of the $75 a 
month. Under the Canada Assistance Plan, 
payments can be based on an assessment of 
the recipient’s needs. 

This important change will be of special 
benefit to older people who have had no 
opportunity to benefit from the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan. In cases of need, additional assist- 
ance will be available. This applies not only 
to those aged 65 to 69, but also to the people 
over 70 who, in many provinces, have not 
had access to assistance up to now. 


Three Extensions 


In addition, the proposals provide for three 
major extensions of the federal sharing of 
assistance costs. These are: assistance to 
needy mothers, health care services for as- 
sistance recipients, and the costs of sharing 
in the strengthening and expansion of welfare 
services for assistance recipients. 

It is estimated that the plan will cover 
close to 200,000 needy mothers and their 
dependent children who are excluded from 
the sharing provisions of the Unemployment 
Assistance Act. The cost of this to the federal 
Government will be more than $25 million 
a year. 


In accordance with the principle that as- 
sistance should be adapted to the needs of 
the individual, the Canada Assistance Plan 
will provide that the federal Government will 
pay half the cost of health care needed by 
people receiving assistance. To what extent 
and how health costs are covered will depend 
on provincial programs, but it is estimated 
that federal sharing will cost between $15 and 
$20 million a year. 


. The assistance proposals do not include 
federal sharing in the costs of hospital care, 
as this is already shared under the hospital 
insurance program. Similarly, the plan pro- 
vides for discontinuing the federal share in 
other health costs as such costs come to be 
covered by future federal-provincial medicare 
programs. 


The third new element in the Assistance 
Plan is the support it will provide to the 


provinces for strengthening public assistance 


administration and for improving and ex- 
tending social welfare services for public as- 
sistance recipients. This will help provincial 
and municipal welfare departments to recruit 
additional trained staff and to provide for 


‘more effective service to assistance recipients. 


In this way, it is intended that assistance 
should be more effectively linked to other 
programs, including vocational training, re- 
habilitation and job placement. The aim is 
to enable assistance recipients to move on to 
achieve the greatest possible measure of self- 
support. 


The Canada Pension Plan provides retire- 
mént pensions, disability pensions and benefits 
for widows and orphans. The effect of the 
Canada Assistance Plan is that assistance will 
be available in all of these same cases—as 
a supplement where it is needed, or an al- 
ternative for people who have not been cov- 
ered by the Pension Plan. In this way, social 
insurance and social assistance measures are 
being co-ordinated. 


. This aspect of the plan will be particularly 
important in the next few years. When the 
Canada Pension Plan has passed its transition 
period, its contributory benefits will become 
the main source of protection, and the role 
of assistance will steadily decline in impor- 
tance. This is the proper aim of a well- 
integrated social security system for Canada. 


COMPANY OF YOUNG CANADIANS 


Formation of a Company of Young Cana- 
dians was proposed in the Speech from the 
Throne on April 5, 1965, which said in 
part, “. . . the establishment of a Company 
of Young Canadians, through which the ener- 
gies and talents of youth can be enlisted in 
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projects for economic and social development 
both in Canada and abroad.” 

An organizing committee has been estab- 
lished by Prime Minister Pearson to recom- 
mend how the Company should operate and 
how young Canadians can most effectively 
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contribute to its work. The organizing com- 
mittee is expected to have its report ready 
by early fall and that the Company will be 
launched by the end of this year, with proj- 
ects beginning in 1966. 

The aim of the Company is to provide 
young people in Canada with opportunities 
for making an immediate and concrete con- 
tribution to their community and the world 
at large. There is a widespread feeling among 
many Canadians that the youth of the country 
is more anxious than ever before to play a 
leading role in national and international 
life. It is also thought that young people 
today are concerned that their contribution 
be as direct and as concrete as possible. 


Plan of Activities 


The following is a tentative plan of ac- 
tivities for the Company: 

—The Company will develop a variety of 
projects to permit young Canadians of dif- 
ferent backgrounds and educational levels to 
participate. 


—The Company will send young Canadians 
to work overseas as teachers, nurses, tech- 
nicians, and in several other activities. 

—In Canada it will recruit young people 
to undertake projects in areas of urban and 
rural renewal. 

—It will seek effective ways for working 
with Indian and Eskimo communities. 

—It will investigate the preservation and 
enrichment of Canada’s natural resources and 
parklands and development of historical areas. 

The Company will have a small research 
secretariat and will study many other areas 
of interest. 

There will be two general aspects to the 
Company’s operation: (1) encouragement to 
existing organizations to expand their pro- 
grams or to develop new ones; and (2) ini- 
tiation of programs to be carried out by the 
Company itself. 

There will be no rigid age restrictions for 
volunteers. 

Volunteers will participate in training pro- 
grams appropriate to each project. 


International Association of Personnel 
in Employment Security, 52nd Convention 


Chief Commissioner of Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
presented with life membership. James Byrne, Parliamentary 
Secretary of Minister of Labour, is speaker on opening day 


At the 52nd annual convention of the 
International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security, held in Miami Beach, 
Fla., on June 22-25, Col. Laval Fortier, 
O.B.E., Chief Commissioner of Canada’s 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, was 
presented with a life membership in the As- 
sociation. The presentation was followed by 
an address by James A. Byrne, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Canadian Minister of Labour. 

Leslie T. Fraser, a Canadian delegate who 
was one of two candidates for the office of 
second vice-president, after a roll call of 
chapters nominated and moved the election 
by acclamation of the other candidate. H. A. 
Haugness, of Idaho. Immediately after the 
convention adjourned, Mr. Fraser, who is 
Regional Director, Pacific Region, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, was appointed 
chairman of the Convention Site committee, 
and Al Forsyth, Assistant Manager, Metro 
Toronto office, National Employment Serv- 
ice, was appointed chairman of the Essay 
committee by the new president of the Asso- 
ciation, Sumner Forward of Syracuse, N.Y. 

The executive board accepted the invitation 
of the British Columbia chapter to hold its 
fall meeting in Vancouver. The full board will 
meet on August 25, 26, and 27; and the 
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Council for Professional Advancement will 
meet on August 24. The 1966 convention will 
meet in Pittsburgh. 

The keynote address at the convention, 
which was attended by more than 1.200 per- 
sons, was delivered by Stanley H. Rutten- 
burg, Manpower Administrator of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


James A. Byrne 


James A. Byrne, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Canadian Minister of Labour, ad- 
dressed the convention on opening day. His 
subject was a “blueprint for action” in man- 
power planning. 

Simply to have a skilled labour force was 
not enough, Mr. Byrne said. It was also 
necessary to co-ordinate the efforts of a 
multiplicity of institutions to ensure that the 
changing needs for the labour force of the 
country were met. 

“I will go so far as to say that the public 
employment service is the only agency with 
the resources, data-gathering facilities, knowl- 
edge and experience to implement the man- 
power policies and programs that will be 
required to meet the needs of our countries,” 
he continued. 
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Our blueprint for action in manpower 
planning, the speaker said, must be flexible 
and must take account of the individual, 
including the people who do not want to 
move to where the jobs are to be found, the 
unskilled, and those whose skill has become, 
or will become obsolete. The Canadian blue- 
print for manpower planning had required the 
separation of the National Employment Serv- 
ice from the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, he pointed out. 

“We are providing it [the NES] with 
quality of staff and quantity of staff, and 
whatever else is needed to make it a key 
agency in our policies and programs to ensure 
full employment of our human resources.” 


Assault on Poverty 


Turning to another aspect of manpower 
planning, Mr. Byrne continued, “In our blue- 
print, we have begun an assault on the 
problems of lingering poverty. 


“Through our Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, we recently trebled the 
amount of money available for loans and 
grants for urban renewal; we also trebled the 
ceiling on advances for public housing proj- 
ects developed jointly with the provinces. 

“Our plans call for expansion of our area 
development program. This program, by of- 
fering concessions and other incentives to 
industry, resulted during the past year in the 
capital investment of well over half a_ bil- 
lion dollars, and provided jobs for 18,000 
Deoplesota 

“We have introduced a new Manpower 
Mobility Program which will provide grants 
and loans to unemployed workers whose 
prospects of finding steady full-time employ- 
ment . in line with their qualifications 
are unfavourable in their own locality; [and] 
grants to employed workers who are facing 
imminent layoff . . . of a permanent na- 
ture . . . and whose prospects of finding 
steady, full-time employment within commut- 
ing distances are unfavourable. 

“We will provide assistance to previously 
unemployed workers who, on their own initia- 
tive, have moved to employment approved 
by NES in another locality . . . and who 
require assistance in moving their families 
and household effects. 

“We have established a Manpower Con- 
sultative Service which is available in an 
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advisory capacity in the development of 
manpower adjustment programs. We feel that 
this service will render invaluable assistance 
to NES in its efforts to cope with the man- 
power displacement problems posed by tech- 
nological change. This is our present, and I 
Should say flexible, blueprint for what is 
called in some quarters the age of automation. 


“Automation . . .,” Mr. Byrne went on to 
say, “is a sinister word in some vocabularies, 
but not in mine. I am, and have always been, 
an optimist about mechanization, and con- 
temporaneously about automation. I regard 
it as a stimulating challenge. Our job is to 
take care of the inevitable dislocations that 
it will cause, and our reward is to share in 
the tremendous increase in production of 
goods and services that it will make possible.” 


Stanley H. Ruttenburg 


More than 300,000 persons have been ap- 
proved for training under the United States 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
since its inception, said Stanley H. Rutten- 
burg, Manpower Administrator of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, in his address to the 
convention. 


More than 175,000 are now in training, he 
said, more than 130,000 have finished train- 
ing, and more than 100,000 have been placed 
in employment. The overwhelming majority 
of the last mentioned have been placed in 
jobs directly related to the training they 
received. 


He remarked that the “determination of 
the kinds and needs of training, the selection 
and the testing and referral for training, the 
payment of training allowances, the job de- 
velopment and placement in employment, are 
duties and responsibilities performed exceed- 
ingly well by our federal-state employment 
security system.” 


After referring to the. new duties and ac- 
tivities of the employment service that have 
arisen in recent years, he said, “if there is 
one central theme which I want to leave with 
you today, it is simply that unless we stay 
on top of—not with, and certainly not be- 
hind—but on top of, and in front of newly 
developing problems, the swift movement of 
events will pass us by and leave you holding 
the laurels for your past accomplishments, 
but with someone else with the real functions, 
duties, activities and the responsibilities.” 
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Federal Govt. Proposes Medical Care Plan 


Federal Government outlines scheme that at outset will 
cover physicians’ services only, will be universal, be publicly 
administered, and provide for portability in all provinces 


The federal Government’s proposals for a 
medical care plan, outlined by Prime Minister 
Pearson to the provincial premiers at the 
federal-provincial conference in Ottawa in 
July, were based on four main conditions. 


According to its proposal, the federal Gov- 
ernment would pay half the cost of the plan 
and the provinces the other half, on the 
basis of an estimated cost of $28 per capita 
in 1967. Ottawa would pay $14 of this; and 
the total cost, reckoned on a population of 
20,000,000, would approach $560,000,000. 


The four conditions that the federal Gov- 
ernment holds to be essential to its participa- 
tion in the plan, according to Mr. Pearson’s 
statement, are that: at the outset, it shall 
cover physicians’ services only; be universal; 
be publicly administered; and provide for 
full portability between one province and 
another. 


The Prime Minister enlarged considerably 
on the meaning of these conditions. 


For Increased Capital Grants 


He said that an expansion of health serv- 
ices such as that implied by a medicare pro- 
gram would require an increase in the number 
of skilled medical persons. Consequently, he 
said, the federal Government was prepared 
to establish a Health Resources Fund, that 
would make increased capital grants for re- 
search establishments, teaching hospitals and 
medical schools. 


Mr. Pearson said that physicians’ services 
“seem to us to be the minimum scope of 
benefits which would qualify as medicare.” 
There would be nothing to prevent the prov- 
inces from providing additional benefits, 
either at the outset or later, “but the federal 
fiscal contribution would be based on physi- 
cians’ services only.” 

The universal coverage that Ottawa would 
demand, he explained, meant that if a prov- 
ince chose to finance its plan without pre- 
miums, the service “must be available to all 
residents without exclusion because of age, 
economic circumstances or pre-existing con- 
ditions.” If a province chooses to charge a 
premium, universality would mean “that the 
premiums should be compulsory for the same 
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people as are covered by the province’s 
hospital insurance plan.” 


Ottawa to Pay $14 a Head 


Ottawa would be prepared to pay $14 a 
head, and the raising of the rest of the cost 
would be “entirely a matter for provincial 
decision,” Mr. Pearson said. 

The Prime Minister distinguished between 
universality and compulsion. “Our purpose 
is that everyone should qualify for benefits. 
This involves compulsion in the sense that 
if a premium is chosen by a province as 
part of the method of financing, the premium 
would be compulsory in the sense that taxes 
are compulsory.” 

But he said that “obviously there is no com- 
pulsion on people to use the services, nor 
any compulsion on the individual doctor to 
join the plan if the demand for his services 
is such that he can practice successfully out- 
SIGG: lta 

But Mr. Pearson said that the federal con- 
tribution, “the purpose of which is to give 
security to all Canadians, must be directed 
to a universal plan.” Ottawa would not be 
willing, he said, to apply federal resources 
to a partial plan. 


Provincial Premiers Support Pian 


Most of the provincial premiers expressed 
their readiness to support the federal plan, 
though some made reservations about it. 
The premiers of Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island were dissatisfied with it, and 
Premier Manning of Alberta expressed out- 
right opposition. He told a press conference 
participation in medical care insurance should 
be voluntary. 

Premier Stanfield of Nova Scotia objected 
that in his province the proportion of elderly 
and medically indigent persons was well 
above the national average, although Mr. 
Pearson had indicated that the federal Gov- 
ernment would propose some sort of equaliza- 
tion payment. Through tax rebates, for ex- 
ample, the provinces that could least afford 
the cost of the plan would receive more 
money than the richer provinces. Premier 
Shaw of P.E.I. said, “It’s not enough for us, 
especially when you consider rising costs.” 
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“Women at Work in Canada” 


In 1891, one out of eight paid workers in 
Canada was a woman; in 1961, women made 
up 28.8 per cent of the labour force. These 
facts, taken from census statistics, are brought 
cut in a new bulletin, “Women at Work in 
Canada,” published by the Department of 
Labour, and prepared jointly by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch and the Wom- 
en’s Bureau. 


At the time of the 1891 census, the 10 lead- 
ing feminine occupations, all of which were 
associated with household duties, were: serv- 
ant, dressmaker, teacher, farmer, seamstress, 
tailoress, saleswoman, housekeeper, laundress, 
and milliner. 


Seventy years later, in 1961, the 10 leading 
occupations were: stenographers, typists and 
clerk-typists; clerical occupations (not else- 
where specified); sales clerks; maids and 
related service workers (n.e.s.); school teach- 
ers; bookkeepers and cashiers; nurses, gradu- 
ate and in-training; farm labourers; waitresses; 
and sewers and sewing machine operators. 


In 1961, the largest proportion of female 
workers (28.6 per cent) were employed in 
clerical occupations, and the second largest 
group (22.1 per cent) were engaged in per- 
sonal service occupations. 


Professionals made up 15.5 per cent of the 
working women, those engaged in commercial 
and financial work 10.2 per cent, and 9.9 
per cent were employed in manufacturing 
and mechanical work. The remaining 13.6 per 
cent were in miscellaneous occupations. 


The above mentioned occupational groups 
are those in which most women workers 
are found. “These have been the main occu- 
pational fields for women since the turn of 
the century, although their relative positions 
have shifted. Since 1901, clerical work has 
increased steadily in importance, while manu- 
facturing and personal service have de- 
chneds Joan” 


It is nothing new for women to work in 
paid employment, but what is new, the report 
points out, is that nowadays large numbers 
of married women are employed. Several in- 
fluences have been at work in bringing about 
this change, the chief of which are: the 
transformation of Canadian society from pre- 
dominantly rural to predominantly urban, 
the mechanization of farm work that was 
formerly done by women, and the changes 
that have taken place in the family circum- 
stances and environment of married women. 


World War II “destroyed many myths con- 
cerning which occupations were and which 
were not suitable for women.” The decline 
in the birth rate and in the size of families, 
which started about 1925, and the period of 
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rapid and sustained growth in the Canadian 
economy that began after World War II and 
lasted until 1958, are given as other causes 
that have led to the rapid increase in the 
employment of women. 


“In recent years, there has also been a 
shift in employment out of the goods-produc- 
ing industries and into service-producing in- 
dustries, the latter employing a much higher 
proportion of women than the former.” 


The great increase in the use of labour- 
saving machines in household work has also 
left women with more time in which to en- 
gage in paid work outside the home. 


“The evidence that is available strongly 
supports the conclusion that most women who 
work do so mainly and almost exclusively 
for pecuniary reasons.” But although “the 
wages that women are paid are clearly suffi- 
cient to attract increasing numbers into the 
labour force not only are women’s 
wages, on the whole, lower than those of 
a but their actual earnings are also 
C55 Semen 


Information available, the bulletin says, 
shows that, on the average, men earn about 
twice as much as women. One of the reasons 
for this difference is that a greater proportion 
of women than of men workers are working 
part-time. The great difference between the 
earnings of male and female factory workers 
“is explained to a considerable extent by the 
high proportion of men—nearly 60 per cent 
—in the heavier industries where pay is 
generally higher .... 


“In the case of salaried employees too, a 
much higher proportion of men than of 
women in the manufacturing industry is in 
the high income group.” 

A general reason given for the lower 
earnings of women is that, while men usually 
spend their whole adult lives in remunerated 
employment, women often seek employment 
intermittently as their family and household 
duties allow. One consequence of this is that 
women are less likely than men to gain, 
either by training or experience, the skill that 
would fit them for the more highly paid jobs. 

Chapter VI deals with legislation affecting 
women workers—industrial safety, health and 
welfare, wages, hours and working conditions, 
and other related laws. Chapter VII examines 
the role of women workers in the area of 
international labour affairs. 

Appended to this “fact book on the female 
labour force” is a list of further recommended 
reading on the subject of women at work. 

(For details on the source and cost of 
this booklet, see the inside back cover of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. ) 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.S. National Conference on Day Care 


Eleven hundred attend conference called to consider achieving 
appropriate day-care services for all children needing them 


“Day-care is not a limited concept; it is 
not just for low-income families and working 
mothers. It is for the child who needs it, 
when and where he needs it, and for the 
length of time he needs it,” said Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Vice-President of the United 
States, to 1,100 persons attending the Na- 
tional Conference on Day-Care Services. 
Eight Canadians were among those present. 

The Conference, held under the auspices of 
the National Committee for the Day Care of 
Children, the Child Welfare League of 
America and the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, brought together administrators, board 
members, proprietors and consumers of day- 
care services; representatives from business 
and organized labour; and health and social 
workers and educationists. The purpose of 
the Conference was to consider all aspects of 
the subject with a view to achieving appro- 
priate day-care services for all children need- 
ing them. 

The Vice-President stressed not only the 
need of day-care services for children of 
working mothers, 86 per cent of whom are 
working out of economic necessity, but also 
the need of day care for physically, mentally, 
or emotionally handicapped children, and 
particularly for culturally deprived children 
from impoverished homes. 

The sense of urgency that prompted the 
calling of the Conference marked its delibera- 
tions also. It was realized that “when children 
have unmet needs, time wasted before filling 
them can never be made up.” 

Attention focused on the results of a survey 
of the child-care arrangements of working 
mothers, carried out jointly by the Children’s 
Bureau and the Women’s Bureau: 

—About | million children under 14 (8 per 
cent of the total 12.3 million in this category), 
including 38,000 under six, whose’ mothers 


worked during 1964 were expected to care for 
themselves; 

—46 per cent were cared for in their own 
homes, by father, relative or other person, 15 
per cent of the guardians being under 16 years 
of age; 

—13 per cent were looked after by their 
mothers while at work; 

—2 per cent were in group care such as 
day centres or after-school centres; 

—Mothers of 15 per cent of the children 
worked only while the children were in school: 

Income of the children’s families varied 
widely—almost equally divided between families 
with income of $3,000 a year and families 
having over $10,000 a year. 
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The Chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, pointed out that 
a variety of problems such as “family break- 
up, changing family structures, unwed 
mothers, physical handicaps, mental retarda- 
tion, emotional problems and mental ill- 
ness, job mobility, cultural deprivation” called 
for a variety of services in day care in order 
to provide the “social and emotional enrich- 
ment” that many children need. 

Mrs. Mary D. Keyserling, Director of the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, stressed the need for 
expanded services arising from the fact that 
an additional 54 million women had been 
employed since the peak numbers of wartime, 
whereas licensed public and voluntary facili- 
ties for day care had dwindled to one-sixth 
of the number in July 1945. She predicted a 
17-per-cent increase in the employment of 
women by 1970. 

A number of speakers stressed the im- 
portance of “reaching out” to involve reluc- 
tant parents as learners, observers and even 
participants. Others suggested that male vol- 
unteers or staff assistants supplement family 
life for fatherless children of working mothers. 

It was concluded that the expansion of day- 
care services would depend on ingenuity in 
recruiting, training and use of staff, more 
training on the job, more intensive short 
courses, the provision of good supervision 
and changing traditional qualifications for 
trainees. One example cited was a California 
day-care centre that had arranged educational 
help from older students, mothers and grand- 
mothers who volunteered their time, and 
from case workers assigned to the centre. 
High school graduates, too, might be at- 
tracted if educational opportunities leading 
to careers were made available. 

One participant proposed use of the term 
“child development centre” to place the em- 
phasis on the child “and by inference his 
family” rather than on the institution. 


Financing Day-Care Programs—In recog- 
nition of the fact that the protection of chil- 
dren of working mothers was an_ integral 
part of child welfare services, amendments 
to the U.S. Social Security Act of 1962 
authorized the allocation of federal child 
welfare funds of up to $5 million in 1963 
and up to $10 million in succeeding years 
for state-licensed day care services for chil- 
dren, including day care in private homes, 
with payments to be made to State govern- 
ments on a matching basis. 
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It was announced at the Conference that 
further amendments would be introduced in 
1965 that would do away with the matching 
requirement, raise the total of child welfare 
funds authorized, and require each state child 
welfare service plan to include day care by 
1967. 


Though focused on the American scene, 
this Conference has relevance also for Canada. 
The growing number of working mothers in 
the Canadian labour force is awakening wide- 
spread concern that more adequate child 
care services be made available. 


Among Canadians attending the Conference 
were: representatives from the Victoria Day 
Nursery in Toronto: Miss Barbara Chisholm, 
Executive Director, Miss Viola G. Gilfillan 
and Mrs. J. M. Barstow; Miss Gabrielle 
Bourque, Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Miss Betty Quiggin, Protestant Chil- 
dren’s Home, Toronto; Mrs. Greta Brown, 
Winnipeg; Mrs. C. Birchard, Executive Di- 
rector, Ottawa Day Nursery; and Mrs. Ethel 
McLellan, Director, Women’s Bureau, On- 
tario Department of Labour. 





A significant event occurred in connection 
with the 24th Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation held in Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, August 16-20, 1965. 

For the first time, officials from the federal 
and provincial departments of labour who 
have special responsibilities in relation to 
women’s employment met together and also 
participated in general sessions. 


The group included Miss Marion Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau in_ the 
federal Department of Labour; Mrs. Ethel 


The Civil Service Commission of Canada 
has recently supplemented a competition 
poster (65-2052) seeking professional librar- 
lans, by an advertisement in the local news- 
papers announcing that “Part-time employ- 
ment during the day is available” as a 
permanent arrangement, with the usual fringe 
benefits accruing on a pro-rata basis. 

The current competition, closing date of 
which is March 31, 1966 or earlier if all 
positions are filled, invites applications from 
professionally trained librarians for various 
departments of the federal Government. 
Further information is available from the 
Civil Service Commission of Canada, Ot- 
tawa 4. 
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McLellan, Director of the Women’s Bureau 
in the Ontario Depar‘ment of Labour; Miss 
Mary Rocan, Supervisor of the Women’s 
Bureau in the Saskatchewan Department of 
Labour; and, from the British Columbia De- 
partment of Labour, Mrs. Christine Waddell, 
who has special responsibilities for bringing 
about wider understanding of the problems 
of women in the B.C. labour force. 


50th Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of Cercles de Fer- 
miéres of the Province of Quebec was held 
in Quebec City, August 21-22. Founded in 
1915, Cercles de Fermiéres now embrace 
some 42,000 members organized in about 
700 groups throughout the province and 
served by the extension services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Their purpose is to 
foster moral, intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment and broad cultural interests among 
the members. 


The Golden Jubilee Celebration included 
an outstanding display of handicrafts made 
by members of the “Cercles.” and a fashion 
show featuring Canadian woven fabrics. A 
pageant comprising 14 tableaux portrayed the 
history of the “Cercles”, dramatizing courses 
held in sewing, culinary arts and weaving. 

An extensive collection of paintings, ce- 
ramics, pottery and wood carving was dis- 
played in the Mgr. Lemieux Pavillon of Laval 
University. 

Main conference speaker was M. Philippe 
Garigue, Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, University of Montreal, and a vice- 
president of the Vanier Institute of the 
Family, who discussed the role of women in 
all aspects of life and their potential contri- 
bution to the development of the province. 


In Holland, where not many married 
women work in industry, and where there is 
a labour shortage, one company is putting 
two and two together at its plant in Veld- 
hoven, says an article in a recent issue of 
the American Machinist. The Company, 
Philips Works, has set up a special assembly 
room for married women only. They can 
choose their own working hours and days, 
but must put in at least 25 hours a week. 

They are paid according to the hours they 
work, of course, and they are eligible for the 
Philips pension program and for fringe bene- 
fits. The set-up has been so successful that 
Philips plans to establish a similar one in 
another plant. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Special Services Rehabilitation Unit 
Some new steps taken in second year of operation of project 


designed to demonstrate role of a vocational rehabilitation 
program in the re-establishing of chronic welfare dependants 


In the light of its first year’s experience, 
the Special Services Rehabilitation Unit of 
the Jewish Vocational Service in Toronto, 
took some distinctive new steps in 1964. 

The project was designed to demonstrate 
the role of a vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram in re-establishing chronic welfare 
dependants (L.G., Sept. 1964, p. 789). 

Instead of confining or isolating chronic 
welfare dependants into a separate physical 
unit, as in the previous year, they were 
integrated into a group being served in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Centre. The group 
was made up largely of convalescent mental 
patients and divided into three workshop 
units, each with its own distinctive goals and 
work atmosphere. 

The first unit, composed of 20 trainees, was 
characterized by a relatively slow pace of 
production, benign and supportive super- 
vision, and an atmosphere fairly free of 
competition and tension. 

The second unit, accommodating 20 per- 
sons, maintained a more demanding produc- 
tion schedule, more authoritarian supervision, 
and an expectation of work performance 
comparable to that of a normal industrial 
situation. 

The third unit, limited to 10, provided 
intensive care for individuals who appeared 
to possess a relatively low potential for re- 
habilitation. They required frequent daily 
personal attention, and their participation in 
the other units would have been detrimental 
to their progress and demoralizing to others 
moving through the rehabilitation process. 

Clients were assigned to and moved from 
one unit to another depending upon their 
needs, their progress and the clinical goals 
established by the professional staff of the 
centre. Most of them remained in the pro- 
gram for 12 weeks or less. The first three 
weeks are designed for basic assessment pur- 
poses and the remaining 9 weeks for work 
adjustment training and preparation for em- 
ployment. In a small number of cases train- 
ees are permitted to remain in the program 
for up to 12 months, provided there is suffi- 
cient progress towards employability. In such 
cases, there is a complete review and assess- 
ment of their status on a quarterly basis. 

This reorganized system has proved bene- 
ficial and effective in meeting the individual 
requirements of each client. The availability 
of units with different work atmospheres and 
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goals enables the staff of the Centre to re- 
spond more to the handicapped person than 
to a label associated with him—e.g. chronic 
dependant or convalescent mental patient— 
that tends to blur his individual identity. 

It must be emphasized that, while chronic 
welfare dependants are no longer isolated in 
a separate workshop, the special rehabilitation 
effort conceived for them continues, but in 
a new and more dynamic atmosphere. 

There has been a consistent increase in 
the number of chronic dependants referred 
for rehabilitation services over the past three 
years, and also an increase in the community 
agencies that have made referrals to the 
program. 

During the year, 154 persons were sep- 
arated from the project, of whom 60 were 
chronic dependants. These persons have now 
been out of the workshop for from 3 to 15 
months, and a follow-up shows that 60 per 
cent achieved employment, or are making 
significant strides towards achieving such a 
status, 7 per cent became ill after becoming 
employed, and 8 per cent failed to meet job 
standards after placement. The remainder 
either withdrew before completing the pro- 
gram or were judged to be unemployable. 

To correct a gap encountered during the 
first year of the program, arrangements were 
made with the Rehabilitation Services Branch, 
(Federal-Provincial Rehabilitation Program) 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare, to 
provide intensive casework for chronic de- 
pendants referred by those agencies that did 
not have personnel to provide such services. 

The intake policy was modified to make 
service available to individuals who, though 
young or new to welfare agency caseloads, 
displayed characteristics associated with 
chronic dependency, such as low motivation, 
resistance to change, fear of responsibility, 
lack of self-reliance, inadequate preparation 
for employment, and failure in job adjustment. 

Officials of several junior vocational schools 
have expressed interest in the applicability 
of this type of program to selected students 
who are adjusting poorly in school, or who 
seem headed for maladjustment and depend- 
ency after separation from school. Perhaps 
broader application of rehabilitation con- 
cepts, such as those being tried out in this 
special program, will lead to important 
break-throughs in the projected “war” on 
poverty and dependency. 
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Older Workers 


Eighteenth Annual Conference on Aging 


Delegates devote considerable attention to subjects dealing 
with older workers, retirement, preparations for retirement, 
and retirement counselling during Ann Arbor meeting in July 


The older worker, retirement, preparation 
for retirement and retirement counselling, re- 
ceived considerable attention at the 18th 
Annual Conference on Aging held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, from 
July 26 to July 28. 

Discussions revealed that the older worker 
often brings to a job such qualities as punctu- 
ality, reliability, low accident rates, stability, 
good work habits, and ability to learn. It 
was also agreed that people were frequently 
unable to find employment after the age of 
45, and that this was due, in many cases, to 
lack of flexibility. 

Dr. Alexander H. Hirschfeld, one of the 
speakers, suggested that perhaps education 
should be revised to promote fiexibility and 
versatility, especially as a worker today can- 
not expect to retain the same job for life 
in the face of technological changes, but 
must be prepared to change with the times. 

Experience shows, he added, that the high 
school drop-out is both prone to lose his job 
in periods of technological change, and unable 
to adjust easily to retirement in later years. 

Preparation for retirement, which has been 
practiced by a few firms in the United States 
for a number of years, is now occupying an 
increasingly prominent place in the minds of 
union and management. It includes prepara- 
tion and planning for retirement and retire- 
ment counselling. In most cases the sessions 
take place on company time, and are de- 
signed to assist an employee in making the 
financial and mental transition from employ- 
ment to retired status. 

The theme of the Conference was “Aging 
and Mental Health.” The objectives were to: 

—explore the basic facts concerning mental 
health and mental illness in the later years 
of life; 

—examine the means, personal and societal, 
by which most adults successfully adjust to 
growing old and becoming aged; 

—determine on the basis of existing knowl- 
edge what types of programs most effectively 
meet the mental health needs of older people, 
and to chart the gaps in knowledge that must 
be filled; 

—seek methods for integrating the special 
needs of the aging in the developing nation- 
wide programs of action through comprehen- 
sive community mental health centres; 

—find methods of developing sufficient re- 
sources in manpower, services, facilities and 
finances to ensure the full inclusion of older 
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people in the comprehensive mental health 
program. 

Dr. Jules Henry, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
addressed the opening plenary session on 
“Society, Culture and Mental Health: Insti- 
tutional Supports and Strains.” 

Dr. Henry spoke of the vulnerability of 
the individual to. the economic system: man 
must conform to society or become vulner- 
able and injured in cases involving his repu- 
tation or dependency. Man debases himself to 
get ahead by doing what is expected of him, 
rather than what he might like to do. Thus, 
people hide their true feelings, living a sham. 
This sham protects people night and day, 
but in the old, the effect of dependence and 
the scorn of the young for the old, strips 
away the sham and can lead to mental illness. 

Dr. Donald P. Kent, Director, Office of 
Aging, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was the first of the speakers at 
the Conference dinner, and outlined the pro- 
visions of the Older American Act. The 
Hon. Joseph J. Kowalski, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, State of Michigan, 
discussed legislative advances helping Michi- 
gan’s older citizens. 

Workshops were held on special services 
for geriatric patients-trends, programs, and 
problems, including topics on planning for 
services, hospital organization, treatment pro- 
grams, release and discharge programs, social 
pressures for new patterns of institutional 
care, and the community setting as a treat- 
ment milieu. 

A number of concurrent discussion groups 
were held under the general heading of com- 
munity responsibility in planning for positive 
mental health. Topics discussed included the 
mental health of older people at work, in 
their living arrangements, with their church, 
and in learning new roles; the comprehensive 
community mental health centre programs; 
attitudes of the public toward aging and 
mental health; the responsibility of profes- 
sional workers, and public policy and mental 
health. 

Some 500 to 600 persons attended the 
conference, including 14 Canadians, one of 
whom was a representative from the Depart- 
ment of Labour’s Division on Older Workers. 
Other Canadians represented voluntary or- 
ganizations, church groups or _ hospitals. 
United States delegates came from 35 states 
and Puerto Rico. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, August 


Employment increased by 28,000 to 7,279,- 
000 between July and August, whereas in 
previous years it has seldom shown any ap- 
preciable advance during this period. 

Unemployment declined by 33,000 to 
211,000. As in recent years, the decrease in 
unemployment during the month was con- 
centrated among teenagers who had entered 
the job market in large numbers in June and 
July. 

Seasonally adjusted, the August unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.0 per cent. 

Between July and August, the number of 
persons 14 to 19 years of age in the labour 
force decreased by 39,000. Unemployed teen- 
agers accounted for the largest part of this 
decline. For persons 20 years of age and 
over, the labour force increased by 34,000 
during the month. Employment among per- 
sons in this age group showed a similar 
increase. 

Employment in August was 308,000 higher 
than a year earlier and unemployment was 
35,000 lower. The labour force, at 7,490,000, 
was 273,000, or 3.8 per cent higher than in 
August 1964. 


Employment 


The July-to-August increase in employment 
was entirely in agriculture. Non-farm employ- 
ment maintained a high level during the 
month. 


Total employment in August was 4.4 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Year-to-year 
gains of 3.5 per cent or better have been 
recorded in each of the past eight months. 

Non-farm employment was up 295,000, or 
4.7 per cent, from August 1964. Most non- 
farm industries shared in the improvement. 
Particularly large gains occurred in con- 
struction and service. 


Employment was substantially higher than 
a year ago in all regions with the largest 
relative increase, 6.2 per cent, occurring in 
British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 
33,000 between July and August. As in recent 
years, nearly all of this decline was among 
persons 14 to 19 years of age, and reflected 
reduced participation by students who were 
temporarily in the labour force during the 
summer months. The August unemployment 
estimate was 35,000 lower than a year earlier. 


Of the 211,000 unemployed in August, 
some 155,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. The remaining 56,000, or 27 
per cent of the total, had been seeking work 
for four months or more. 

The unemployment rate in August 1965 
represented 2.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.4 per cent in August 1964 
and 3.9 per cent in August 1963. Unemploy- 
ment rates were lower than a year ago in all 
regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Labour Surplus ee Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
August | August | August | August | August | August | August | August 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
MotropolitaniGicne nek 6 Le... SEIS, eee re Pag 2 is 10 CEE oS BS Sr 
Major Industrial................... 1 1 7 12 18 1S, Fee ce ceat | cna cengane 
Major Agrienltusal § Andee cee tele hae 1 1 13 DS ital cates cee icacs icin cece 
Minot s55. Sih. L200 oe ed, ATS oe 8 10 45 45 5 2 
Vi ee eee ee TN Ue, a MEP mrs 5 2 


Nore: Before Grande Prairie was added in January 1965, 109 areas were surveyed. 


eee EE EE EO 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 
Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 
2] [TE ile, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


Group | 


OSHAWA 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


MODERATE 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 





Group 2 





St. John’s 
Windsor 


<| Brantford 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
hawinigan 


Sherbrooke 


Thetford-Lac 
Megantic- 
St. Georges 


Drummondville 
Gaspe 

Lindsay 

Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Sorel 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 





Calgary 
monton 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

Ottawa-Hull 
->QUEBEC-LEVIS 

Toronto 


->VANCOUVER- 


NEW WESTMIN- 


STER-MISSION 
CITY 
Winnipeg 


-+>CORNWALL 
Corner Brook 
Ft. William- 

Pt. Arthur 
Guelph 


->GRANBY-FARNHAM- 


COWANSVILLE 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 


Moncton 


SYDNEY MINES 


immins- 

Kirkland Lake- 

New Liskeard 
->TROIS RIVIERES 


Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
->CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Ri iere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
->BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville- 
Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 


|-}CAMPBELLTON 


Central 
Vancouver 
Island 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

-+DAWSON CREEK 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Galt 

Goderich 

Grand Falls 

Grande Prairie 

->KAMLOOPS 

Kentville 

Lachute- 

Ste. Therese 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





Group 4 


———_—_— 





->DRUMHELLER 
Listowel 
Stratford 


->WEYBURN 


(Group 3 Concluded) 


Portage la Paririe 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
->STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
-+ST. JEAN 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
-+VALLEYFIELD 
-VICTORIAVILLE 
Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 





~>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 591, January issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Total civilian labour force (a) nc. pee te ies i > (000)| August 21 7,490 — 0.1 + 3.8 
Employed. sek eowec ers, < Rp ee Rel tiinuiats oe os (000)| August 21 7,279 + 0.4 + 4.4 
Agriculture... .. §.s .< see oot MEE bn os ens Ge ves (000)| August 21 734 + 4.0 + 1.8 
Non-agriculture, .... 2. -eatreee ee aes - (000)} August 21 6,545 0.0 + 4.7 
Paid workers:.i we ee ns ees es (000)! August 21 6,095 + 0.3 + 5.7 
INGE Srey esi) JaVoyiads; aie dNONREG SawhiG oo noboco ooo SOome (000)} August 21 5, 748 + 7.4 + 3.2 
At work-less Gato OUTS isn cries tererarntenmeron (000); August 21 741 + 1.5 + 6.5 
Employed but not-at Work. vrrrxes oc scene. (000)} August 21 790 —32.5 +11.7 
Unemployed «0... 4i ceo ae cee bees oe eee (000)| August 21 211 —13.5 —14.2 
Atlantic: cack cord ese oeiecials sous er cs ees (000); August 21 Pall —10.0 — 3.6 
QUE DOG ase seiusic.c hp be oi & FRSA REINS E eS Pog vise aside 8 tae (000); August 21 85 —13.3 —15.0 
ONtATIO ss eek eke a One oe RE rece as (000); August 21 bye —12.3 —16.2 
IPLAITIC Sn as Gees ote ons OR ance (000); August 21 18 —28.0 —25.0 
CIENCY sess Ok aS Ee EE: cote (000); August 21 24 — 17 — 7.7 
Without work and seeking work..............0008- (000)} August 21 196 —15.2 —14.8 
On temporary layotf upto 80 daysin......::+...-. (000)| August 21 15 +15.4 — 6.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100).... 2020 ccc c cece sceeces June 140.6 + 2.8 + 5.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)................. June 130.0 + 2.0 + 4.7 
TM MigraHion <a Fee OA hie OE COE ins ab eae lst 6 months| 62,898 — +22.6 
Destinedito the labour forces. ss.acere. decease ss ten 1st 6 months| 32,434 -- +24.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes ‘and lockottetdiuiete sce es eo eee oe August 83 —16.2 +22.1 
No. of workers involved... 8463-0 AR Gwe o-.. os 0). <8 cole August 27,196 —19.3 +138.2 
Duration m-man dayss.c7 4 eee ee eek. 2s cause August 243,550 —25.3 +125.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........ June $90.98 + 0.4 + 5.0 
Average hourly earnings (mips) n fe. dees eo ew oa sree June $2.11 0.0 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................. June 41.2 + 0.2 0.0 
Average weekly wages (mfig.). S99. . 4d... ..cs eas cecteas June $86.87 + 0.3 + 4.4 
Consumer price index: (1949= 100), go ct ds ance + altiudessien August 139.4 — 0.1 + 2.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
100): Mee sc ee eee June 149.2 — 0.1 + 1.9 
Totahlabour-1ncomies . ois: « acktamuednetls otatee aed $000,000.) June On 205 + 2.7 +10.6 
Industrial Production 
sLotal-Caverage 1929=100). 7. «acter eae teen July 215.9 — 8.1 + 9.4 
Mavituiacturing . $b cc..wc.« tetera .&. Aeetiok escent July 192.2 — 9.0 +10.1 
Wurables? 2... fis dv ce we hes gees Re a Pee July 205.4 —10.2 +15.7 
WNOB-G UTA OLESi ur iid neers eben Rauk@ So Aeon eusene eee aerate July 180.8 — 7.9 + 5.2 
New Residential Construction(b) 
SEE US shee ae cats doh sn ciel eta aetaeys PG aes ae eee set oe August 15, 522 +13.3 +30.3 
COM PlOtGs FT RAGAES eet SG ites Seach 4 fe dons @R a Aeneas August 9,675 +27.9 +14.0 
Under GGHstruetion:. «aoa. % i. jeer ee Ae pera rss rae August 92,163 + 6.7 +22.1 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 


(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location Union 
Peat eG ANAC, BEYSLCH Ie Wal OG brs. ssh 2. oy -«sFunecspaeerssboscencageses Air Canada Sales Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que & Ont. ........ Cdn. Be a Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & asso- 
ciated empl.) 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que & Ont. ........ ited is alsa Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara 

DETTE REE @ Tehama: 1 A htetaneie i talent gh Rier eh ae MAR pie i Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glassen FlanitOn, pONt, care cccccorsct. canachace es Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines), 

Belly tsland,” NG) pag cae tecosyy tyres scetebo dea aam ts Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. ..... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DaPont of Canada, Shawinitean,Oue. sc. ckcescese Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, Nfid. & Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 


Montreal, Que. “& other “centres = * Sea ...Ae Teamsters (Ind.) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 


Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. 0.0.0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ...................ccceeee0s VE (ind.) 

Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jean- 
Pie ROO EAE AY rector cys 20. o0sorforrh do doodel dnateoosncns Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ..............c:ccccssseee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

paskatchewan / GOVeRIMEeN tr sigsateeen sh. esciescstcaezd daosceses Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified serv- 
ee ices) 

Mannipess Metto., Manr ica 8ess. hase... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During August 


(except those concluded in August) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Aur Catlada system-wide %.2608. 8. nn na. Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL- CIO/CLC) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, 
Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., N.S. 
ee GT ihe at Lm 6 eR OR GAR nee la ey ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/ELC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


leary Cty ita. 22, eee iat atis. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

PAT yal 11 y, MAL AS te Ree he are ee cee Boks Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ................ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. .......... Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CNR, North Sydney, IRS he TUR Sec OU ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 

BO a gst 0 Leche CRI, Gaeta aii err i Ree RN Gea a RA Papermakers (AFL- ee & Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CL 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Meére, Que. ................05 Papermakers (AFL- GlO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................4 Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ...... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Benson Mines, Piliot ake, Ont... Luss -csacoweense Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, INS ti cnaices Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, ORC eae Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


coe ee UO oe Ol es Ons ee Ue eee Ee eee 
This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 


Jacques Cartier, ‘Ques ij.:c-o.ar ee ee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que. .......... ara teVro ives emits & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Duplate Canada Ltd., Oshawa,,Ont. = 2......-2- Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bdmonton. City, Altarec tec. ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, Altay <2. cee eee, IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pur Mirs. Guild, Montreal) Ove.) Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 

Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Mans oe oicntscccccann-se Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment Co., Edmonton, Alta. ..... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR)? Toronto, Ont. Gi... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Montreal, Que. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel nee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 

Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Que. & Ont. ...... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..............ccscsccsceeeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric, sBramalea, Ont). cece. VE (Ind.) 

Price Bros. & Co., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Ship- 

Shaw, OUG,. sateen etyekan Renee ee eee ga ek Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. .........00...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones .................... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewane POWEDC OLD Aree teat ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
shells Oil Montreal Que. 2. ee eee Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local 
Winnipess City, Man. ee eee Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hospi- 
tals), Arthabaska, Drummondville & Nicolet, 
Que; e256 4 2 SR eee: Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


B.C. Hydro. & Power Authority (3... eer es IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
CPA, system-wide® ti ree ae a eee ene Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, r . k 
CC Hemost a OAiiscsa cl. eecseactesttte ace eee eee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (main- 


tenance empl.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, 


DUNG es sts as ction st Asai dak #, 1aceag ements Sa a ee eles Empl. Federation (CNTU) (of- 
ce empl. 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .................... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
ue. WR. ee ee ee ek, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

David & Frére, Montreal, Que. .0...........cccccsesscesseeees Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU 
Dominion, Glass, Montreal; Ques face... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
E.Bueddy. Hull <Ouel tees ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 


Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU 

KVP; Company;~ Espanola, / Onts) 24433... ae... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 

; CIO/CL@) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .............. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
; IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Telephone System nese wus cr Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

MarathonyCorp., (Marathon, Onti.c.c.ccc ee. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 


Wile a ee. eo fetsb heed ie haste poe an Meme. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .....:......c.ssseesseeses Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .......:..sssseseesesss Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (Unit #1) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 

Omer icentresi.64.4., te Seats ee eee eee Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 

sn Syndicate (Ind.) 

Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 

Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Canada, ‘Kapuskasinp, -Ont?*:.... 925 a Cre) (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 

if 
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Company and Location Union 
Conciliation Board 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 


WiaIRCIVEUG, MOt cre. treet ite ees ere Ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask. ..... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Bae OneciysaOnte. tee meee: £6 hone ae Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Plaine bye Ollt reece ene Te ae tae Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ........ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man. CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
International Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, 
ODE Be title bt ee ee et ok GAN fy Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
TUES ER tires tamale Aadteen Mitd A inete Wiad OR each Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
bate dna ccall choad oon Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post Conciliation Bargaining 
(no cases during August) 


Arbitration 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ...._ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings” Limited, Oshawa,. Ont: s.:cscc..-csess0eseoeccsoseae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I11—Settlements Reached During August 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsidiaries, Que., Ont. & Man.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,500 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. 
retroactive to May 1. 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1966 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; additional wage adjust- 
ments for mechanical trades and paper makers; provision for premium of 10¢ an_ hr. when 
certain mills go on 7-day operations and S¢ an hr. additional eff. May 1, 1967; 2 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs. of service (at present after 5 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (at present 
after 10 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of Service (new provision) eff. 
Jan. 1, 1967; supplementary vacations with pay after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to the regular 
annual vacation, of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 61 yrs. of age, 3 wks. at 62 yrs. of age, 4 
wks. at 63 yrs. of age and 5 wks. at 64 yrs. of age eff. Jan. 1, 1968; employer contribution toward 
hospital and medical-surgical insurance to be $12 a mo. for married empl. (formerly $7 a mo.) and 
$6.25 a mo. for single empl. (formerly $4.25 a mo.); company pension plan and Canada Pension 
Plan to be integrated without increased cost to either party or reduction in benefits; sick leave with 
pay allowed after 1 yr. of employment will accumulate at the rate of 5 days for each yr. of con- 
tinuous service up to a maximum of 20 days eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for labourer will be $2.48 an 
hr. Aug. 1, 1967; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 

Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,250 empl.—settlement pay of $30; wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to April 21, 
1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; additional wage increases of 5¢ 
an hr. in first yr. and 5¢ an hr. in second yr. for skilled trades; evening and night shift 
premiums increased to 9¢ an hr. and 12¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7.5¢ and 10¢); 3 wks. 
vacation after 12 yrs. of service in 1966 (at present after 15 yrs.); new provision for 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service; weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be $55 payable up to 39 wks. 
(formerly $45 payable up to 26 wks.); improvements in pension plan; agreement to expire Jan. 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(male & female empl.): 1-yr. agreements covering 4,750 empl—minimum wage increase of $5 a wk. 
for male empl.; wage increase of approximately $15 a wk. for female empl.; wage rates to be $1 a 
wk. less than those of French-speaking Montreal hospitals; work wk. to be 35 hrs. (formerly 374 
hrs.) for office empl., 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) for nursing personnel and to remain at 40 hrs. 
for other empl.; formula for sick leave—1 day per mo. of service—to be cumulative up to 120 days 
(formerly up to 48 days) and unused credits up to 60 days (formerly 36 days) to be payable upon 
retirement or death of empl.; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 2 yrs.), 3 wks. 
vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs.); employers to pay 50% of premiums for 
group insurance; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1 : 
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Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep River, Ont—Atomic Energy Allied Council 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. retro- 
active to April 1, 1965, 4¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965 and 4¢ to 10¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1966; 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (new provision); rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1966 will be 
$2.03 an hr.; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 


B.F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont——Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1966 and 7¢ 
an hr. eff. June 1, 1967; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service 
(formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.), 4 wks. 
vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 22 yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (new provision); new medical plan instituted; rate for sweepers June 1, 1967 will be 
$2.18 an hr.; agreement to expire May 31, 1968. 


Building maintenance & window cleaning contractors, Vancouver, B.C.—Bldg. Service Empl. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 870 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to 
July 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966 and 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1967 for janitoresses; wage 
increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. 
July 1, 1967 for janitors; wage increases of 13¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1965, 13¢ an hr. eff. 
July 1, 1966 and 13¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1967 for window cleaners; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
of service eff. June 1, 1966 (at present after 11 yrs.); medical plan to be introduced Jan. 1, 1966 
and employers to pay 50% of premiums; rates July 1, 1967 will be $1.45 an hr. for elevator opera- 
tors and $2.23 an hr. for window cleaners; agreement to expire June 30, 1968. 


Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta-—Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 4% for office empl. and 34% for field staff; 10 paid 
holidays (formerly 9); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); rates will 
be $252.50 a mo. for male clerk and $1.82 an hr. for digging-machine operator; agreement to 
expire” Dec. 31, 1965; 


CBC company-wide—Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,550 empl.—settlement pay of $150; general wage increase of 3% retroactive to Nov. 1, 
1964 for all classifications except production and script assistants; empl. with 1 yr. of service to 
be given 3 mos. notice of layoff due to technological change and to be granted during this period 
reasonable opportunity during regular hrs. to seek alternative employment; rate for shop helper 
becomes $3,420 a yr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que.—Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,150 
empl.—settlement pay of 4% of gross earnings from May 28 to Aug. 8, 1965; wage increases 
ranging from 4¢ to 12¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 9, 1965 and 4¢ to 12¢ an hr. eff. May 28, 1966; night 
shift premium increased to 12¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); paid sick leave to be cumulative up to 40 
days (formerly 30 days); rate for labourer May 28, 1966 will be $1.58 an hr.; agreement to 
expire May 27, 1967. 


Chrysler Canada Limited, Walker Metal Products & Young Spring & Wire Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.): 3-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—settlement pay of $36.59 for Chrysler empl., $28.10 for Walker Metal empl., and $15.36 
for Young Spring & Wire empl.; salary increases of $4 bi-weekly eff. Aug. 22, 1965; salary increases 
of $10.40 a mo. or 24%, whichever is greater, eff. Sept. 5, 1965, $10.40 a mo. or 24%, whichever 
is greater, eff. July 24, 1966 and $12.17 a mo. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. July 9, 1967; 
salary increases for Young Spring & Wire and Walker Metal Products empl. in first yr. of agreement 
to achieve uniformity with the Chrysler schedule in 1966; day before Christmas and day before New 
Year’s Day to be ninth and tenth paid holidays; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service, 124 days 
vacation after 4 yrs. of service, 3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service, 174 days vacation after 11 
yrs. of service and 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service; SUB plan to be instituted for office 
empl.; contribution toward SUB fund to be 3¢ an hr. of current cost-of-living allowance; group life 
msurance to be $6,500 (formerly $6,000); weekly sickness and accident benefit increased to $55 
payable up to 52 wks. (formerly $50 payable up to 26 wks.); Green Shield Drug Plan adopted; 
non-contributory pension plan to provide benefits similar to those of production empl.; agreement 
to expire June 30, 1968. 


Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que—Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965, 12¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 
1, 1966 and 14¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); new provision for bonus 
of 20% of vacation pay for empl. with 20 yrs. of service or more; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1967 
becomes $2.89 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


E.S. & A. Robinson (Can.), Leaside, Ont.—Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 650 empl—wage increases of 4% retroactive to July 1, 1965 and 4% eff. July 1, 
1966; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service in 1966 (new provision); rate for labourer July 1, 
1966 will be $1.86 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 


Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, Que—Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, S5¢ an hr. 
eff. May 1, 1966, 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 
1967; wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966, 4¢ an 
hiyiseit. Nov. 1, 1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 and 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1967 for bindery girls; 
3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (new provision); 3 wks. severance pay (formerly 2 wks.); employer contribution toward 
welfare plan—tife insurance, accidental death and dismemberment, supplemental hospital, major 
medical and surgical, and weekly indemnity plans—increased to $1.95 a wk. (formerly $1.50) per 


vas sas for journeyman binder Nov. 1, 1967 will be $3.21 an hr.; agreement to expire April 


Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, Que—Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases ranging from S5¢ to 10¢ an hr. for Jetter-press 
printing process empl. retroactive to May 1, 1965 and eff. May 1, 1966 and May 1, 1967; wage 
increases ranging from 7¢ to 20¢ an hr. for offset printers retroactive to May 1, 1965 and eff. 
May 1, 1966 and May 1, 1967; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs.) and 
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supplemental hospital, major medical and surgical and weekly indemnity plans—increased to $1.95 


$2.59 to $4.29 an hr. for offset empl.; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Fisheries Assn. of B.C.—United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery & cold storage empl.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 4,500 empl.—general wage increases of approximately 5% in 1965 and 5% in 1966; 
3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 9 yrs.) in 1965 and 4 wks. vacation after 
20 yrs. of service (new provision) in 1966; rates under cannery agreement will be $1.93 an hr. 
for female line-worker and $2.21 an hr. for labourer in 1966; rates in fresh fish and cold storage 
operations will be $1.82 an hr. for female general fish wkrs. and $2.19 an hr. for male general 
fish wkrs. in 1966; agreement to expire April 15, 1967. 


Fisheries Assn. of B.C.—United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—general wage increases of 43% in 1965 and 44% in 1966; rate for cook deckhand on 
ee caeel ae tons will be $26.43 a day or $396.50 per 15-day mo. in 1966; agreement to expire 

pri ; : 


Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, N.B.—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,170 empl.—wage increase of 15¢ an hr. retroactive 
to July 1, 1965; additional adjustments of 2¢, 5¢, and 7¢ an hr. for certain classifications in first 
yr. of agreement; general wage increase of 10¢ an hr., and additional wage adjustment of S¢ 
an hr. for certain classifications eff. July 1, 1966; general wage increase of 10¢ an hr. July 1, 1967; 
general wage increase of 5¢ an hr., and additional wage adjustment of 3¢ an hr. for certain 
classifications eff. Jan. 1, 1968; evening and night shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 12¢ an hr. 
respectively (formerly 8¢ and 11¢); provision for 7-day operations (formerly 6 days); 5 wks. 
vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); company contribution toward health and welfare 
plans to be increased by $2 a mo. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and by $1 a mo. eff. Jan. 1, 1968; rate for 
labourer Jan. 1, 1968 will be $2.45 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1968. 


H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont.—Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,500 emp!l.—settlement pay of $125 prorated from Feb. 1, 1965; wage increases 
of 10¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 14, 1965, 12¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 12¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1967; 
differentials between job grades increased at an average cost of 8¢ an hr. over 3 yrs.; 4 wks. vaca- 
tion after 20 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1966 (at present after 25 yrs.); Remembrance Day to be 
ninth paid holiday in 1966; Sunday premium increased to double time (formerly time and a half) 
outside the tomato season; overtime premium during the tomato season to be time and half after 
50 hrs. (formerly time and a quarter after 60 hrs.) in 1965, after 45 hrs. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 
after 40 hrs. eff. Feb. 1, 1967; rate for labourer Feb. 1, 1967 will be $2.28 an hr.; agreement to 
expire Jan. 31, 1968. 


Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, Ont.—Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 7% (maximum of 11¢ an hr.) 
retroactive to Dec. 7, 1964 and 3% (maximum of 5¢ an hr.) retroactive to June 28, 1965; 8 paid 
holidays (formerly 7); agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1967. 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que.——Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.-—general wage increases of $4 a wk. retroactive to Jan. Pre LOGS, bo ta Wie ele: 
Jan. 1, 1966 and $5.50 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; additional wage increases of $1 a wk. for skilled 
trades in each yr. of agreement; additional wage increase of $10 a wk. for city delivery route 
helpers in 1965; new provision for bonus of 20% of vacation pay for empl. with 20 yrs. of service 
as of Jan. 1, 1965, 10 yrs. of service as of Jan. 1, 1966 and 3 yrs. of service as of Jan. 1, 1967; rate 
for labourer Jan. 1, 1967 will be $115.50 a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1967. 


Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, Ont.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp 
& Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Fire- 
men & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engineers 
(AFL-CIO): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,450 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to 
May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 and 
33% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 10 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1966 and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. 
May 1, 1967; supplementary vacations with pay after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to the regular 
annual vacation, of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 61 yrs. of age, 3 wks. at 62 yrs. of age, 4 
wks, at 63 yrs. of age and 5 wks. at 64 yrs. of age eff. Jan. 1, 1968; sick leave with pay to accumu- 
late at rate of 3-day per calendar mo. to a maximum of 20 days; company-paid life insurance of 
$1,000 for retiring empl.; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1967 will be $2.48 an hr.; agreement to expire 
April 30, 1968. 


Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Firemen & Oilers (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC), Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 
tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,060 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ 
an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 
1, 1966 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; additional adjustments of 12¢ an hr. 
for mechanics and 10¢ an hr. for operating personnel; evening and night shift premiums to be 
10¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 8¢ and 11¢); 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service 
(at present after 5 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (at present after 10 yrs.) eff. 
Jan. 1, 1966; 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. Jan. 1, 1967; supple- 
mentary vacations with pay after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to regular annual vacation, of 1 
wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 61 yrs. of age, 3 wks. at 62 yrs. of age, 4 wks. at 63 yrs. of age 
and 5 wks. at 64 yrs. of age eff. Jan. 1, 1968; employer to pay full premiums of PSI and Ontario 
hospital insurance for period May 1, 1965 to April 30, 1968 and 50% of the total premium for 
sickness and accident plan; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1967 will be $2.48 an hr.; agreement to 
expire April 30, 1968. 


(Continued on page 875) 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 
Three new approaches to public relations 


have been successfully developed by the 
Regina General Hospital Advisory Committee. 





First formed in September 1957, this 
labour-management committee has initiated 
three completely separate schemes that have 
helped the hospital’s image at both the in- 
stitution and public levels. 

Several years ago the Advisory Committee, 
made up of 15 members—nine employees and 
six management representatives—set up a 
public relations subcommittee which decided 
on interdepartmental relations as its first 
project. 

In February 1964, this subcommittee sent 
out questionnaires to each department in the 
hospital. The questionnaire contained seven 
questions and was designed for employee dis- 
cussion to bring into the open any conflicts 
between the various services or departments, 
any suggestions for improvements and any 
other pertinent information or ideas. 

The response was very gratifying as the 
employees showed an active interest in par- 
ticipating in the development of interdepart- 
mental co-operation. 


All employee questions, comments or sug- 
gestions were dealt with no matter how minor 
they seemed. Most received immediate atten- 
tion from the Advisory Committee, while 
others had to be referred to interdepartmental 
negotiations. 

Broken down statistically: 20 per cent were 
minor and immediately resolved; 10 per cent 
were referred for further negotiations; 20 
per cent were impractical; and the remaining 
50 per cent received “positive action”. 


The Advisory Committee is now encourag- 
ing suggestions and questions on a continuing 
basis as they arise. 


In another field, the Advisory Committee’s 
New Projects Committee introduced a pro- 
gram of career counselling at both the high 
school and adult level. 


For high school counselling, a speakers’ 
bureau was set up for student talks; an 
orientation program was initiated for high 
school teachers to acquaint them with hos- 
pital vocational opportunities; hospital tours 
were planned as well as an increase in student 


volunteers to work in the hospital to become 
exposed to hospital life. 

This same careers program called for de- 
partment co-ordination to recruit from pro- 
fessional associations as well as _ provide 
guidance for present hospital employees. 


The third venture in public relations in- 
volved a hobby show which included samples 
of crafts done by the employees, as well as 
examples of personal collections. More than 
500 persons attended the exhibition and 
toured the hospital. 


The Regina General Hospital employs 610 
persons with the employees represented by 
the Regina Hospital Employees Association, 
CCUG Torna oO: 


% * * 


Bristol Aero-Industries Ltd. employees at 
the Winnipeg Division are feeling rather 
proud of two major awards the company 
has won so far this year. One of the awards 
was for top quality production while the 
other was for leading export sales. 


Three times in the past year the company 
placed in the top 10 “outstanding quality 
contributor” in the General Electric “Zero 
Defects” program for small aircraft engines. 
Now Bristol has finally won the “Quality 
Vendor of the Month” award. 


Immediately after this the Manitoba gov- 
ernment presented Bristol with the Export 
Award Pennant for leading Manitoba com- 
panies in developing export sales. The Win- 
nipeg company exports half of its output to 
12 different space research and industrial 
companies in the United States. 


The 625 Bristol employees at Winnipeg 
are represented by International Association 
of Machinists, CLC, Spitfire Lodge 741. 


* * * 


Employees in the Pacific Division of 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. at Burnaby, B.C., 
don’t have to worry about “getting through” 
to management. 


General Manager W. D. Jewett, in a 
monthly company newsletter, pointed out to 
the 350 employees how important it is for 
both management and employees to be able 
to communicate with each other. He said 
that where large numbers of persons are 
involved, communications are a major con- 
cern to prevent minor irritants from becom- 
ing major problems. 

The employees are represented by the 
Shopmen’s Local, International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers, $l.ocal. 7/12: 


i Saree ian ue Glues wie Tele ae Sy ee) ea ee 

Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field. representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board granted 
three applications for certification, ordered 
two representation votes, rejected one appli- 
cation for certification, and denied one re- 
quest under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of an earlier decision. During the 
month the Board received nine applications 
for certification, one application for revoca- 
tion of certification, and allowed the with- 
drawal of six applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, Local 
76 of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America; on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
yardmen, checkers and watchmen employed 
by Auto Haulaway Limited working in and 
out of Moncton, N.B. (L.G., Aug., p. 734). 

2. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians on behalf of a unit 
of employees of E.M.I.—Cossor Electronics 
Ltd., engaged in the performance of the 
company’s contract with the National Re- 
search Council to staff and maintain the 
Satellite radio tracking facility in the vicinity 
of St. John’s, Nfld. (L.G., Aug., p. 734). 

3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians on behalf of a unit 
of technicians and operators employed at 
Television Station CHOV-TV at Pembroke, 
Ont., by the Ottawa Valley Television Com- 
pany Limited. (L.G., Aug., p. 734). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, applicant, Nordair Ltd., Montreal Inter- 
national Airport, Dorval, Que., respondent; 
and the Nordair Employees’ Union (C.N.T.U.), 
intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 734). The voting 
unit comprised flight dispatchers, and the 
names of the applicant and the intervener 
were on the ballot (Returning Officer: Mr. 
R. L. Fournier). 

2. Local 955, International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers, applicant; the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, Pine Point, N.W.T., respondent; and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), Local 802, intervener 
(L.G., Aug., p. 734). The voting unit com- 


prised employees in an industrial unit, and 
the names of the applicant and the intervener 
were on the ballot (Returning Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Western Diamond Drillers’ Union, Local 
1005 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada), appli- 
cant; and A. Arsenault Diamond Drilling 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., respondent (L.G., 
Aug., p. 734). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not properly signed 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
47 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. In this case the application 
had been made and signed by two office 
employees who were not officers or members 
of the union, and for whom no evidence 
was produced that the union’s membership 
had authorized them to make and sign the 
application. 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) 
Denied 


The Board denied a request by the Cana- 
dian National Railway Company for a review 
of the certification issued by the Board on 
May 18, 1960, to the Canadian National 
Railway Police Association in respect of a 
unit of Railway Police employed in the 
Company’s Investigation Department (L.G., 
May, p. 424). The Reasons for Judgment 
are published below. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Toronto 
Ottawa Valley Express Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
reported to be working in and out of its 
Ottawa Terminal (Investigating Officer: S. 
Emmerson) (see “Applications for Certifica- 
tion Withdrawn,” below). 

2. Canadian Union of Public Employees on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of the 
Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, Hamilton, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson) 
(see “Applications for Certification With- 
drawn,” below). 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Corkery- 
Purcell Freight Lines Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 938, General Truck 
Drivers, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Bolduc Explosives Transport 
Limited, Nipissing Junction, North Bay, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1917, on behalf of a unit of har- 
bour service employees employed by Water- 
man’s Service (Scott) Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


6. Mayo District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Local Union 924, of the Interna- 


tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Western Catering Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., employed at Elsa, Y.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

7. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of locomotive 
engineers employed by the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

8. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hubert Transport 
Inc., Ste-Thérése de Blainville, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

9. Canadian Maritime Union on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. G.G. Post by Silloc Limited, 
Hamilton, Bermuda (J. W. Baughman, Agent, 
Port Colborne, Ont.) (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
a Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Application for Revocation Received 


F. Barkwell, et al, applicants; and Liquid 
Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, Ont., re- 
spondent; and the General Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, respond- 
ent. The application is for the revocation of 
certification granted by the Board on June 
25, 1964 to Local 938 in respect of a unit 
of employees of the respondent company 
(L.G., Aug. 1964, p. 715 and Mar. 1965, 
Dee 50): 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1845, applicant; and Eastern 
Canada Shipping Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 524). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicant; 
and Hubert Transport Inc., Ste-Thérése de 


Reasons for Judgment 


Blainville, Que., respondent AKG July; p. 
638) (new application received, see above). 

3. Canadian Maritime Union, applicant; 
and S.S. Texaco Warrior Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
respondent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
July, p. 638). 

4. Association of Employees of Verreault 
Navigation C.F.I.A., applicant; and Verreault 
Navigation Inc., Les Méchins, Que., respond- 
ent; and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, intervener (unlicensed personnel) 
(UG. July; p. 636). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant; and Toronto Ottawa Valley Ex- 
press Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (Ot- 
tawa Terminal) (application received during 
month, see above). 

6. Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
applicant, and the Hamilton Harbour Com- 
missioners, Hamilton, Ont., respondent (office 
employees) (application received during 
month, see above). 


in application for revocation of certification affecting 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Canadian National Railways Police Association 


This is an application by the applicant re- 
questing that the Board under the authority 
of Section 61(2) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act reconsider and 
revoke an order made by it under date of 
May 17, 1960 certifying the respondent as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the applicant, comprised of employees in the 
applicant’s Investigation Department classified 
as sergeant, patrol sergeant and constable, 
excluding all employees of the headquarters 
staff of the Investigation Department at Mont- 
real, all employees in the Special Services 
Branch at Montreal, and employees in the 
various districts classified as superintendent, 
inspector, special agent, special investigator, 
captain, special guard, watchman, chief clerk, 
general clerk, ticket examiner, secretary, and 
stenographer. 

The grounds advanced in support of the 
application are shortly that these persons, 
members of the applicant’s police force, are 
not employees of the applicant within the 
meaning of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 


Applicant 


Respondent 


The applicant in its reply to the original 
application for certification, of which it had 
received notice from the Board, had advised 
the Board that it was not contesting the 
application and did not desire to be heard at 
the hearing of the application. The applicant 
does not allege that there have been any 
changes in the duties or status of the em- 
ployees covered by the order of certification 
since the date of the application for certifica- 
tion, or in any terms or conditions of their 
employment which are material to the con- 
sideration of the present application. 

At the hearing before the Board on the 
application for reconsideration of the order 
for certification the Board, without reaching 
any decision as to whether in the circum- 
stances it should exercise its discretion to 
review the order of certification; and without 
prejudice to such conclusion as it might 
arrive at in reference thereto, proceeded with 
a hearing on the substance of the application, 
and heard evidence and arguments by the 
parties in reference thereto. 





The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald and Gerard Picard, members. 
The Judgment of the Board was delivered by the Chairman. 
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While no material change in the duties of 
the employees has taken place, nor have 
difficulties with respect to the meaning or 
application of the order of certification oc- 
curred since the date of the order such as 
might ordinarily be regarded as providing 
grounds for a review of this nature, the 
Board has nevertheless given consideration 
to the substance of the grounds put forward 
by the applicant, and the evidence and argu- 
ments advanced in reference thereto, in view 
of the nature of the issues raised. 

The question is whether a member of the 
Canadian National Railways Police Force is 
an “employee” in the sense that he is “em- 
ployed” by the applicant, the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, within the meaning of the 
word “employed” as it is used in the defini- 
tion of “employee” in Section 2(1)(i) of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

The relevant facts are: 

(a) a member of the Police Force in ques- 
tion is engaged by the applicant in the same 
way and under the same corporate authority 
as the persons who work in any other depart- 
ment of that company; 

(b) immediately after being so employed, 
and before commencing to count time for 
purposes of pay, members of the Force are 
appointed “to act as constables on and along” 
the applicant’s railway and take the oath as 
constables pursuant to Section 456 of the 
Railway Act, R.S.C. 1952, Chapter 234, which 
reads as follows: 

456. (1) A superior or county court judge, 
two justices of the peace, or a stipendiary or 
police magistrate, in any part of Canada, a 
clerk of the peace, clerk of the Crown or judge 
of the sessions of the peace in the Province 
of Quebec, within the jurisdiction the railway 
runs, may, on the application of the company 
or any clerk or agent of the company, appoint 
any persons who are British subjects to act 
as constables on and along such railway. 

(2) Every person so appointed shall take an 
oath or make a solemn declaration, which may 
be administered by any judge or other official 
authorized to make the appointment or to ad- 
minister oaths, in the form or to the effect fol- 
lowing, that is to say: 

I, A.B., having been appointed a constable 
to act upon and along (here name the railway), 
under the provisions of the Railway Act, do 
swear that I am a British subject; that I will 
well and truly serve our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen in the said office of constable, without 
favour or affection, malice or ill-will; that I 
will, to the best of my power, cause the peace 
to be kept, and prevent all offences against the 
peace; and that, while I continue to hold the 
said office, I will, to the best of my skill and 
knowledge, discharge the duties thereof faith- 
fully according to the law. So help me God. 

_ (3) Such appointment shall be made in writ- 
ing signed by the official making the appoint- 
ment, and the fact that the person appointed 
thereby has taken such oath or declaration shall 
be endorsed on such written appointment by 


the person administering such oath or declara- 
HON ehaonec. L/0. Ss. 449. 
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The argument put before the Board on 
behalf of the applicant is, in effect, that, 
while a member of the applicant’s Police 
Force might otherwise fall clearly within 
the ordinary meaning of “employee” in the 
sense of a person who has been “employed” 
under a contract of service, once he becomes 
a “constable”, he automatically ceases to be 
an employee because a constable is not an 
employee. In support of this argument, a 
number of judicial decisions have been cited. 


We are of opinion that that argument is 
not sound and must be rejected. We have 
reviewed the decisions upon which it is based 
and, in the opinion of the Board, while they 
establish that an appointment as a peace 
officer or constable does not create the ap- 
pointee an employee or servant of the ap- 
pointing authority, they do not establish that 
such an appointment is inconsistent with, or 
brings to an end a status of employee or 
servant that had been created independently 
of the appointment. 

An appointment as a constable or peace 
Officer, just as an appointment to a judicial 
office, confers certain powers and imposes 
certain duties upon the appointee, in the 
exercise and discharge of which he acts in 
accordance with the law. He is legally bound 
to discharge his duties as a constable or peace 
officer, and no person may give him any 
instruction to the contrary. 

For the maintenance of law and order in 
the country generally, the law provides for 
a number of police forces consisting of con- 
stables who are, under the law, entitled to 
certain pay and other emoluments for their 
services as such constables. Constables be- 
longing to such forces—e.g., the various 
municipal forces, the two provincial forces 
and the RCMP—have no engagement or ap- 
pointment except as constables in their re- 
spective forces, and therefore are not em- 
ployees or servants in the ordinary sense in 
which those words are used. 

There is, however, authority in the law for 
the appointment of persons who do not belong 
to such a police force as constables. There 
are situations in which it is recognized that 
persons who are not members of one of the 
police forces established by the law should 
nevertheless have the powers, and be subject 
to the duties attached to the office of a con- 
stable. Such a person might be a factory 
night watchman, or he might be a company 
agent in a lonely post. Appointment of such 
a person as a constable pursuant to appropri- 
ate legal authority would not be inconsistent 
with, or terminate his contract of employment 
with his civilian employer, although, in certain 
respects, his duties as a constable would 
limit the control exercisable over him by 
such employer. 
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It is noteworthy that the Railway Act does 
not require or authorize the creation of rail- 
way police forces. Section 456 provides for 
the appointment of persons nominated by a 
railway company as constables. Ordinarily, 
such persons would be employees of the 
company but not necessarily persons employed 
to work full time in connection with the 
enforecement of the law. In some cases, they 
might conceivably be station agents or other 
employees in isolated places who are compe- 
tent to enforce the law in the absence of 
full time constables. An appointment of such 
a person as a constable under Section 456 
obviously would not terminate his contract 
of employment and the effect of such an 
appointment can be no different where the 
appointee was employed by the company to 
spend full time on what are normally re- 
garded as police duties. Notwithstanding the 
appointment of such a person as a constable, 
he continues to be a person employed by 
the company to perform services that are 
essential to the efficient operation of the 
railway. He is appointed a constable because 
such an appointment confers on him powers 
that are of importance to the more efficient 
performance of those duties. 

In the view of the Board, a member of the 
applicant’s Police Force is an employee of 
the applicant, and is paid a salary for per- 
forming services for the applicant that are 
determined by, or under his contract of 
employment. He is subject to direction by 
his employer as is any other employee ex- 
cept that, where the circumstances are such 
that he has a duty as a constable to take 
certain action, his employer has no right to 
give him any direction inconsistent with such 
duty. 

For the above reasons, the Board is of the 
opinion that the fact that a member of the 
Canadian National Police Force has been 
appointed as a constable under the Railway 
Act does not establish that he is not an 
“employee” within the meaning of that word 
as used in the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 

We now turn to the consideration of the 
further argument of the applicant, that the 
members of its Police Force in the certified 
bargaining unit are not employees in any 
event within the definition of “employee” in 
paragraph (i) of Subsection 1 of Section 2 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, in view of the nature of the 
work upon which they are employed. This 
paragraph reads as follows:— 


(1) ‘employee’ means a person employed to 
do skilled or unskilled manual, clerical or tech- 
nical work, but does not include 

(i) a manager or superintendent, or any other 
person who, in the opinion of the Board, exer- 
cises management functions, or is employed in 
a confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations, or 
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(ii) a member of the medical, dental, archi- 
tectural, engineering or legal profession qualified 
to practise under the laws of a province and 
employed in that capacity; 

In determining the scope of this definition 
of the term “employee” as “a person em- 
ployed to do skilled or unskilled manual, 
clerical or technical work,” the Board has 
given consideration and effect to the meaning 
of the word “technical” as given in The 
Oxford English Dictionary, namely: 

1. of a person: skilled in or practically con- 
versant with some particular art or subject; 

2. of a thing: skilfully done or made; 

3. belonging or relating to an art or arts; 
appropriate or peculiar to or characteristic of, 
a particular art, science, profession, or occu- 
pation. 

It should be noted that the categories of 
employees who are specifically excepted from 
the general categories of persons employed 
to do skilled or unskilled manual, clerical or 
technical work who are employees under 
this definition, comprise members of the medi- 
cal, dental, architectural, engineering and 
legal professions employed in that capacity, 
as well as managers and superintendents and 
other persons who in the opinion of the 
Board exercise management functions, and 
persons employed in a confidential capacity 
in matters relating to labour relations. These 
exceptions cover a wide range of occupations 
and skilled employment involving the exercise 
of judgment and discretion and capacity in 
the performance of work which is at least 
as exacting as that required of the employees 
of the applicant in this bargaining unit by 
their employer. 

The applicant did not contend, nor did the 
evidence given serve to establish that the 
duties of the employees in the certified bar- 
gaining unit warranted their exclusion from 
the application of the Act as persons em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity in matters 
relating to labour relations, or as exercising 
management functions. 

The Board rejects the request of the appli- 
cant for revocation of the aforesaid order of 
certification accordingly. 

The judicial decisions considered in reach- 
ing the above conclusions are: 

Coomber v. Justices of Berks, (1883) A.C. 61; 
McCleave vy. City of Moncton, (1902) 32 

S.C.R. 106; 

Lambert v. Great Eastern Ry. Co., (1909) 

2 K.BY 716: 

Gelfand v. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 

pany, (1925) 2 WWR 765; 

Vignitch v. Bond and Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way Company, (1928) 1 W.W.R. 449; 
Fisher v. Oldham Corporation, (1930) 2 

K.B. 364; 

Bruton vy. Regina City Policemen’s Associa- 

tion, Local No. 155, (1945) 3 D.L.R. 437; 
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The King v. Labour Relations Board (N.S.), 
(19st) 4 Dil Roe, 

Saanich Municipal Employees’ Association, 
Local No. 374 v. Board of Commissioners 
of Police of the District of Saanich, (1953) 
ADR PR Oke 

Attorney-General for New South Wales v. 
Perpetual Trustee Co. (Ltd.) (1955) A.C. 
457; 

The Queen v. The Labour Relations Board, 
ex. parte The City of Fredericton, (1955) 
33°M:P Re 26; 

Regina vy. Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
ex parte Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, Local 543, (1964) 2 C.R. 260. 


The Board suggests for the consideration 
of the parties that in view of the special 
nature of the responsibilities of members of 
the Canadian National Railways Police Force, 
the parties should explore the practicability 
of adopting a procedure for the final settle- 
ment of collective bargaining issues between 
them by arbitration or otherwise, so as to 
provide assurance that the services of the 
members of the Force will be available at 
all times for the preservation of law and 
order on the railway premises. 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 30, 1965. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 

1. Bicknell Freighters Ltd., Calgary, Alta.; 
and Locals 362 and 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officers: J. D. Meredith). 

2. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee and Canadian Merchant Service 


Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 
3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 


Chalk River, Ont.; and Chalk River Tech- 
nicians & Technologists, Local No. 1568 
(CLC) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Veilleux Transport Inc., East Angus, 
Que.; and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

5. Fleet Express Lines Ltd. (Vancouver 
Terminal) and Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms 
Division) Long Branch, Ont.; and the Cana- 
dian Union of Operating Engineers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real; and National Harbours Board Police 
Brotherhood (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

8. Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept-Iles, Que.; and Lodge 
767 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man.; and Flin Flon 
Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union No. 172 
and seven international craft unions (L.G., 
Junesipseo? 5): 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont.; and Local 742 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (Gi june,. pais25): 

3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Eldorado, Sask.; and Beaverlodge District of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union No. 
913 of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) (L.G., May, 
p. 425). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a dis- 
pute between Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt- 
ing Co., Limited, Flin Flon; and Flin Flon 
Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union No. 172 
and seven international craft unions (see 
above) was fully constituted in July with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice C. 
Rhodes Smith of Winnipeg as Chairman. 
Mr. Justice Smith was appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, H. B. Monk, 
Q.C. of Winnipeg and Harry Waisglass of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and the 
unions, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a dis- 
pute between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, Eldorado, Sask.; and Beaverlodge 
District of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union No. 913 of the International Union of 
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Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
(see above) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of A. S. Dewar, Q.C. of 
Winnipeg as Chairman. Mr. Dewar was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Alex Harris of Willow- 
dale, Ont.; and Leo Nimsick, M.L.A. of 
Kimberly, B.C., who were previously ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the company 
and the union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a dis- 
pute between Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 
ited, Chalk River, Ont.; and Local 742 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (see above) was fully constituted in July 
with the appointment of J. A. Hanrahan of 
Windsor, Ont. as Chairman. Mr. Hanrahan 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, G. W. Brown of Ottawa and 
Murray Tate of Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and the union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a dis- 
pute between Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 
ited, Chalk River, Ont.; and The Atomic 
Energy Allied Council (L.G., Aug., p. 736) 
was fully constituted in July with the appoint- 
ment of J. A. Hanrahan of Windsor, Ont. as 
Chairman. Mr. Hanrahan was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, G. W. 
Brown of Ottawa and Murray Tate of To- 
ronto, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and the unions, 
respectively. 


5. The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a dispute 
between Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont.; and United Steel- 
workers of America (L.G., Augyep. 735) 
was fully constituted in July with the ap- 
pointment of Trevor R. Smith of Willowdale, 
Ont. as Chairman. Mr. Smith was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, David Churchill-Smith of To- 
ronto and Peter Podger of Streetsville, Ont., 
who were previously appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the company and the union, re- 
spectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg Interna- 
tional Airport; and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association (L.G., Aug., p. 736). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, 
Ont.; and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (EG. 
July, p. 640). The text of the report is re- 
produced below. 


Settlement following Board Procedure 


TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International 
Airport; and Canadian Air Line Flight At- 
tendants Association (see above). 


Settlement before Board Fully Constituted 


British Yukon Navigation Company and 
British Yukon Railway Company (White Pass 
and Yukon Route) and Local 31 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(I4G ce Aug tps 7359: 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


TransAir Limited, Winnipeg International Airport 


and 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 


The company was represented before the 
Board by D. C. McGavin, Q.C., F. C. McKay, 
and S. A. Caldwell; and the union by R. 
Smeal and Dianne Serdinski. 

The Board members met with the parties 
June 24 and 25, 1965, and alone on June 30, 
1965 for the purpose of considering its report 
and recommendations. 


On June 24, written briefs were received 
from both the company and the union. Fol- 
lowing this the Board held separate meetings 
with the representatives of the parties in an 
attempt to conciliate the differences that ap- 
peared to exist between them. These efforts 
were unsuccessful, and accordingly, pursuant 
to the requirements of The Industrial Rela- 








During July, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a_ dispute between TransAir_ Limited, 
Winnipeg International Airport, and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of A. S. Dewar, Q.C., of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the 
Board, H. B. Monk, Q.C., and J. A. Coulter, both of Winnipeg, nominees of the company 


and union, respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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tion and Disputes Investigation Act, it is 
necessary that the Board make recommenda- 
tions as to a fair and equitable basis for a 
settlement of the dispute. 


Matters in Dispute 


The matters in dispute arise out of the 
following demands made by the union: 


1. A wage increase of $15 per month in 
the minimum monthly salary and 20 cents 
per hour in the hourly excess flying rate. 


2. Commencement of the excess hourly 
flying rate pay after 70 hours flying time 
each month, instead of 75 hours. 


3. A duty rig formula that would give 
employees in the bargaining unit minimum 
flight time credits for all time spent on duty 
other than flying duty, as follows: 


A flight attendant who is on duty in any 
one duty period shall be credited in accord- 
ance with the following table: 


Minimum Flight 


Duty Time Time Credit 
Up to 4:00 hrs. Actual time 
From 4:01 up to 8:00 hrs. 3:00 hrs. 
From 8:01 up to 12:00 hrs. 4:00 hrs. 
Over 12:00 hrs. 5:00 hrs. 


The above demands were related to a one 
year contract effective from January 1, 1965 
to December 31, 1965, replacing the contract 
that expired December 31, 1964. 


The Company’s Position 


The company’s position on demands made 
by the union can be summarized as follows: 

1. A two-year contract running from Jan- 
uary 1, 1965 to December 31, 1966, with 
any wage increase effective from the first 
day of the month in which an agreement 
is signed. 

2. New wage rates as follows: 


First Year Second Year 
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First 6 months $250.00 $2.95 $260.00 $3.05 


Second 6 months 265.00 3.10 275.00 3.25 
Third 6 months 280.00 3.30 290.00 3.40 
Fourth 6 months 310.00 3.65 320.00 3.75 
Third, Year 325.00 925780403 95. 0085295: 
Fourth Year 340.00 4.00 350.00 4.10 
Fifth Year 360.00 4.25 370.00 4.35 
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A comparison of the above with the wage 
schedule in effect in the agreement terminat- 
ing December 31, 1964 indicates the increase 
the company was prepared to accept: 


Rates of Pay 


Monthly Excess Flying 

Salary Hourly Rate 
First 6 months ......:. $235.00 $2.80 
Second 6 months .... 260.00 3.05 
Third 6 months ...... 285.00 ech 
Fourth 6 months .... 300.00 3.50 
Thitd .yY Cate a oe 315.00 3.70 
Fourth, Year... 330.00 3.95 
Fitthevear oe ee 350.00 4.10 


3. Retention of the present arrangement 
under which excess flying hourly pay is paid 
for all hours flown in excess of 75 hours in 
any month. 

4. No duty rig. 


The excess flying hourly rate at the present 
is paid to all employees in the bargaining 
unit whose flying time in any month exceeds 
75 hours. An employee can be required to 
fly up to 75 hours in any month for her 
minimum basic salary. For each hour flown 
between 75 and 90 hours an employee re- 
ceives what is referred to as the excess flying 
hourly rate in addition to her minimum 
basic salary. An employee cannot exceed 90 
hours flying time under normal circumstances. 
The only exception of which the Board was 
advised was if it becomes necessary for an 
employee to exceed 90 hours in order to re- 
turn to her home base. 

The excess flying hourly rate is computed 
as approximately 1/85th of the minimum 
basic monthly salary rather than a pro rata 
computation of 1/75th. 

During the proceedings the excess flying 
hourly rate was described by the union as 
being in the nature of an incentive to em- 
ployees to exceed the minimum flying hours 
each month, and the union’s contention was 
that by reducing these minimum hours from 
75 to 70 the incentive would be increased 
and result in greater productivity. The Board 
has difficulty accepting this concept of excess 
flying hourly pay or that the suggested re- 
vision would result in increasing the incentive. 
Under the arrangement an employee actually 
receives less pay for each hour flown in 
excess of 75 than she receives for each of 
the first 75 hours per month. If the purpose 
of this feature of the wage structure is an 
incentive, it appears to the Board that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the minimum flying 
hours from 75 to say, 50, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the minimum basic monthly 
salary and payment for all hours flown in 
excess of 50 at a pro rata or greater than pro 
rata hourly rate would be more appropriate 
and likely to achieve greater productivity. 
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The information provided the Board shows 
that there are actually two divisions in the 
company’s operations in which members of 
the bargaining unit are employed. One of 
these is the Main Line Division including 
the usual scheduled flight operations, and the 
other is the Dew Line Division comprising 
the company’s operations on the Dew Line. 
It appears that stewardesses employed on the 
Main Line Division seldom exceed 75 hours 
flying time per month. In the months of 
January, February, March and April of this 
year the average number of hours flown 
monthly by stewardesses ranges from 53.22 
hours to 65.55 hours. It was not until May 
when, as a result of separations and illnesses, 
the number of employees was substantially 
reduced that the average monthly flying hours 
reached 73.05. The Board was told that the 
summer months of July, August and Septem- 
ber are most likely to produce opportunity 
for exceeding the monthly minimum. By 
comparison, on the Dew Line Division for 
the months of January, February, March and 
April, the range of average monthly flying 
hours per employee was from 74.14 to 76.18. 
The number of stewardesses normally em- 
ployed in the Main Line Division approxi- 
mates 14 and on the Dew Line Division, four 
or five. 

During the Board’s efforts of conciliation 
it appeared that the company was prepared 
to offer a $10 across the board increase for 
each classification in each year on a two 
year contract retroactive to May 1, 1965; 
retroactive wage payments to be made to 
employees still employed at the date on which 
a new agreement is signed. Excess flying 
hourly pay would continue to be computed as 
at present as 1/85th of the minimum basic 
monthly salary taken to the nearest 5 cents. 
It appeared that the union was prepared to 
accept such a wage increase provided it was 
made retroactive to some date beyond May 
1, 1965, and also provided that the minimum 
monthly flying hours were reduced from 75 
to 70. 


Difference Between the Parties 


In effect, therefore, the real difference be- 
tween the parties was reduced to whether or 
not there should be a reduction of 5 hours 
in the minimum monthly flying hours. The 
question of the duty rig was no longer an 
issue at this point, the Board having taken 
the position with the parties that it did not 
consider this demand merited consideration 
at this time. 

Payment to employees of a basic monthly 
minimum salary for a specified number of 
hours of flying duty each month is a peculi- 
arity of the air line industry. The specified 
number of hours appears to vary consider- 
ably between different employing companies 
as well as between different classifications of 
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employees within these companies. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the stewardesses in- 
volved in this dispute, the monthly minimum 
is 75 hours whereas for pilots in the same 
company the Board was informed the monthly 
minimum is 85 hours. The Board does not 
consider itself equipped or sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable to be able to fully appreciate the 
full impact of a reduction as requested by 
the union. As already mentioned, the in- 
centive feature appears quite questionable. 
In addition, if a reduction were to be 
made, under present circumstances in the 
company’s operation the Dew Line Divi- 
sion employees would receive the greater 
benefit and very little benefit would accrue 
to the Main Line Division employees. In the 
Board’s view this is the type of arrangement 
peculiar to an industry that is best altered 
or amended by agreement between the parties 
who can more properly assess the impact of 
change than can any outside individual or 
group of individuals. For these reasons, there- 
fore, the Board is not prepared to make a 
recommendation that the hours be reduced in 
accordance with the union’s demand. It does, 
however, consider that in the light of all of 
the information and wage comparisons placed 
before it some recognition should be given 
to this demand by increasing the compensa- 
tion of all employees, rather than by an 
arrangement that would undoubtedly only 
benefit some. 


Recommendations 


Accordingly, the Board recommends as a 
fair and equitable adjustment of this dispute: 

1. A two-year contract covering the period 
January 1, 1965 to December 31, 1966. 

2. A wage increase of $10 per month for 
each classification in the bargaining unit 
effective March 1, 1965. 


3. A further increase of $15 per month for 
each classification in the bargaining unit ef- 
fective January 1, 1966. 


4. Retroactive pay arising out of the 1965 
increase recommended above to be paid to 
stewardesses who were in the employ of the 
Company on March 1, 1965 and continue 
to be so employed on the date on which the 
new agreement is signed. 

5. Excess flying hourly rate to be com- 
puted as at present by dividing the minimum 
basic monthly salary by 85 and taking the 
result to the nearest 5 cents. 

Dated at the City of Winnipeg this 6th 
day of July 1965. 

(Sed.) A. S. Dewar, 


Chairman. 

(Sed.) Henry B. Monk, 
Member. 

(Sed.) J. A. Coulter, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, Ont. 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America 


The Board of Conciliation appointed in the 
above matter consisting of David Buyers, 
company nominee; Murray Tate, union nom- 
inee; and T. C. O’Connor, Chairman, met 
the parties in Toronto on June 18, 1965. 

The company was represented by: M. 
Donnelly and F. W. Murray. 

The union was represented by: G. New- 
man, C. Thibeault and H. Shelkie. 

The members of the Board of Conciliation 
were advised that through the efforts of 
conciliation officer, S. Emerson, a memoran- 
dum of agreement had been signed by the 
parties on March 3, 1965. We were also 
advised that this memorandum had been 
rejected by the employees. 

The union informed the Board that they 
were seeking improvements in union security, 
direct wages, loading and unloading, pay, 
and seniority; and filed copies of collective 
agreements with the Board which set out 
union security and rates of pay in other 
sections of the trucking industry. 

At the opening of the hearing, the company 
advised the Board that their position was 
unalterable; or in other words, they were 
not prepared to negotiate on the items in 
dispute. The company also stated that they 
had requested the conciliation officer not to 
recommend a Board of Conciliation, as it 
would serve no useful purpose in this dispute. 

There are other matters involved which 
further complicate negotiations between the 
company and the union. The Board was ad- 
vised that the union was certified as the 
collective bargaining agent in June 1964, and 
that an application for decertification was 
heard by the Labour Board in March 1965. 

At about the same time as the memoran- 
dum agreement was signed by the parties, 
the application for decertification was rejected 
by the Labour Board as untimely. 

Following the formal hearing, the mem- 
bers of the Board met with company and 
union separately in an attempt to promote 
bargaining on the items in dispute. We were 
again advised by the company that they 


would not consider any proposals advanced 
by the union or the Board of Conciliation. 
When the company’s position was confirmed 
to the union, they took the realistic position 
that the report should be released as quickly 
as possible to permit the matters in dispute 
to be taken up directly by the parties. 

The Board of Conciliation is not in a posi- 
tion to make direct recommendations on 
items in dispute between the parties, but 
would recommend that the parties enter into 
direct negotiations with the release of this 
report, and at that time, the conciliation 
services of the Department of Labour be 
made available to the parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
6th day of July 1965. 

(Sedz) oT .4G: -O7Connor; 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) D. Buyers, 
Member. 

(Sed.) M. Tate, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM 


I have signed the Report, but wish to 
emphasize several matters which came before 
the Board. 


The memorandum of agreement signed at 
the conciliation officer stage was tentative 
and subject to approval by the union mem- 
bership. The membership subsequently, 
unanimously rejected the agreement on the 
basis of three points: (a) recognition and 
union security, (b) seniority and work pref- 
erence, (c) hourly rates for all hours worked. 
The membership felt that the contract should 
cover these matters. 


The conciliation officer arranged another 
meeting for further discussion, but no prog- 
ress was made and a conciliation board was 
requested by the union. 

The company was opposed to a conciliation 
board and this was evident from the very 
start of the Board’s meeting. The union 


During July, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between: Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, 
Clarkson, Ont., and Local 938, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 


housemen and Helpers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of T.C. O’Connor of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, David Buyers and Murray Tate, both of Toronto, nominees of the company 


and union, respectively. 


The report is signed by all three members of the Board but Mr. Tate submitted an 
addendum. The texts of the report and addendum are reproduced here. 
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placed arguments before the Board on all 
points at issue. The requested security clause 
is now in effect with 87 companies in col- 
lective agreement with the union. This clause, 
the union stated, was a vital issue. The point 
was made that when all employees are union 
members it eliminates possibility of dis- 
crimination because of membership or non- 
membership. The union felt that better wages 
and conditions negotiated by the union should 
be paid for by all workers enjoying such 
bargained-for benefits. The dues check-off 
by the company was also requested. 

Regarding seniority and work-preference 
the union argued that by right of seniority 
an individual should have the preference to 
work, provided he can qualify to do the 
work. Evidence was presented that a number 
of companies who are under contract and 
who have tank divisions give senior employ- 
ees (1) work preference for longest trips, 
(2) preference for the first five days of the 
week, (3) preference when there is a work- 
shortage; provided they take a_ three-day 
layoff they can transfer to another depart- 
ment if they qualify. 

Concerning hourly rate, the point was made 
that numerous companies with tanker truck 
operations are under union contracts in which 
the ‘following pay schedule prevails: (1) 
mileage rate for highway operations; (2) 
straight hourly rate for loading and unloading. 

Evidence was given that on occasion drivers 
were held up because the customer was not 
ready. It was argued that it was unfair for 


the driver to be penalized for this situation. 

With regards to money, the union felt that 
an important factor in requesting 20 cents 
per hour increase was the excessive protrac- 
tion of negotiations since the union was 
certified as bargaining agent on July 14, 1964. 
The union suggested that procrastination and 
legal entanglements dogged its steps through- 
out this period. The union testified that in 
the last six months, contracts have been 
negotiated at substantially higher rates than 
those being paid by the company at present. 


A particularly disturbing factor to the 
writer was the company’s absolute refusal to 
bargain at the Board. The union stated cate- 
gorically that its position on all issues was 
flexible and it was prepared to bargain. 


At the request of the chairman, the writer 
discussed the matter with the company repre- 
sentatives and urged them to bargain. I stated 
that I would do my part to help effect a fair 
settlement. The answer was a polite but 
firm No! 


The union bargaining committee was obliged 
to respect the wishes of the membership. To 
do otherwise would have been a negation of 
basic democratic principles. The writer be- 
lieves that the union’s proposals were fair, 
they were supported by sound reasoning, they 
were negotiable. 


They should have received the serious con- 
sideration of the Company. 


(Sed.) M. Tate, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Releases First Decisions, Nos. 1 to 10 


Ten disputes were dealt with by the Cana- 
dian Railway Office of Arbitration at hearings 
in Montreal on July 5, 6 and 7. The cases 
were the first heard by the one-man tribunal, 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, who replaces the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 
CIEG SS Jalyep.597) 


The disputes involved the discharge of a 
conductor for violation of the rule prohibiting 
the use of intoxicants; claims for payment 
for deadheading; claim for “run-around” by 
the assignment to “auxiliary service” of the 
crew of another subdivision; a claim on the 
basis of turn-around service by crews switch- 
ing on a spur line; a claim for miles lost 
when a conductor was not called; a claim that 
a way freight assigned to run on a continu- 
ous trip was an improper assignment; a claim 
for payment for two separate trips after back- 
ing into a yard because of locomotive fail- 
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ure; dispute concerning the use of payments 
in respect of handling trains of a suburban 
passenger service to make up the monthly 
guarantee; dispute over the inclusion by the 
company for work train service en route in 
making up a minimum day; and payment of 
trainmen deadheaded to an intermediate point 
to handle work train service. 

Eight of the claims were disallowed. In the 
two other cases, the arbitrator allowed the 
claim of the first conductor and crew on the 
pool board, but disallowed the claims of the 
following two conductors and crews. In the 
other case, the arbitrator found that the con- 
ductor was entitled to the difference between 
the amount he was paid and the amount he 
would have received had he been called. 

All the summaries that follow are based on 
the award: of the arbitrator. 
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Case No. 1—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over the 
discharge of a conductor for violation of the 
rule prohibiting the use of intoxicants. 


When a trainmaster found a conductor of 
a work train seated at a table in the Canadian 
Legion Canteen, on which there were bottles 
and glasses, he withheld the conductor from 
service. After investigation, the conductor was 
dismissed for violation of the rule prohibiting 
the use or possession of intoxicants on the 
job. The union requested his reinstatement, 
with compensation for loss of earnings, and 
the company refused the request. 

In his award, the arbitrator examined in 
detail the evidence produced at the company’s 
investigation of the case. The union in its 
presentation, the arbitrator said, contended 
that the official investigation of the case had 
been improperly conducted in that bias was 
shown by the officer conducting the investi- 
gation. It was further contended that the 
evidence produced did not corroborate the 
railway’s charges against the conductor. 

The arbitrator found that the established 
procedure for review of proceedings at such 
a hearing had been followed. The procedure 
“provides ample protection to any individual 
concerned against an improperly conducted 
hearing,” he wrote in his decision. Therefore 
he could not rule that the decision should 
be set aside. 

The arbitrator said in his award that he 
had no hesitation in accepting the train- 
master’s version of what had occurred. He 
also said that the three witnesses produced 
by the company were “impressive witnesses.” 

Since he agreed with the disciplinary action 
taken against the conductor for breach of the 
anti-intoxicant rule, (Rule G) the arbitrator 
said, it was not necessary to consider a 
second charge under an operating rule. 

The arbitrator found that there was just 
cause for the disciplinary action taken, and 
he disallowed the conductor’s claim. 


Case No. 2—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen about 
claims for payment for deadheading submitted 
by various conductors and crews who on 
various occasions were called to report for 
duty at one place and released at another. 


On various dates in 1964, conductors and 
crews were required to report for duty at 
Symington Yard and released from duty at 
Winnipeg Station, or vice versa. They sub- 
mitted claims based on two articles in the 
collective agreements governing conductors 
and brakemen. 
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These articles stated “Conductors in unas- 
signed service held at other than their home 
terminal longer than 16 hours, without being 
called for duty, will be paid one-eighth of 
the daily rate per hour .. . for the first 
eight hours in each subsequent 24 hours 
therealtcraweraeand 

“For the purpose of applying this rule, 
the Company will designate a home terminal 
for each crew in pool freight and unassigned 
service.” 

Before April 20, 1961, the union said, 
deadheading between Transcona and Winni- 
peg had been paid for by the company. In 
February 1963 the company had eliminated 
Transcona, and Fort Rouge, from the list of 
terminals, leaving Winnipeg as the only ter- 
minal in that city. But Winnipeg, the union 
contended, had never been a terminal for 
freight crews; and it accused the company of 
failing to comply with the rule quoted above 
by failing to add Symington to the list of 
terminals. 

The company stated that with the abolition 
of Fort Rouge and Transcona as terminals, 
Winnipeg became the only terminal in Greater 
Winnipeg under the collective agreement. 
Fort Rouge and Transcona became additional 
yards in that terminal, and crews were no 
longer run out of the two yards. 

“As a result of this change, the pay allow- 
ances paid those deadheading from the Trans- 
cona Yards became obsolete,” the company 
said. But as a result of representations by 
the union, the company arranged to provide 
free transportation from Symington Yard to 
Winnipeg’s Union Station when employees 
were required for duty there. The conductors 
and crews then began to claim payment for 
“deadheading” from the Symington Yard to 
Winnipeg. 

The company contended that Symington 
was part of the Winnipeg terminal, and that 
the “terminal timerule” provided for payment 
only for crews who were switching or who 
were delayed at terminals while on duty. 
The rule, the company said, did not apply 
to crews travelling between points within a 
terminal when not on duty. 

“A study of the Deadhead Rule convinces 
the Arbitrator its provisions clearly eliminate 
any necessity for payment to ‘deadhead’ 
crews, under either rule, prior to the time 
they are required to report for duty or after 
they are released from duty at the end of a 
trip,” the award said. 

With reference to the union’s second claim 
that the company was obliged under the 
agreement to declare Symington a terminal, 
the arbitrator said that he was “convinced 
the rule relied upon by the Brotherhood was 
designed to deal with a situation other than 
that under consideration.” 


The claim was disallowed. 
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Case No. 3—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over the 
claim of three conductors and crews for 100 
miles each when they were “run around” by 
the assignment to “auxiliary” service on their 
subdivision. 


“Run around” is the passing over for a 
certain service of an employee who should 
normally have been called for the work. An 
“auxiliary” is a special train equipped for 
repairing and clearing track after a wreck. 

On August 3, 1963, a conductor and crew 
were used in auxiliary service on a certain 
subdivision to which they were not assigned. 
Three unassigned freight pool crews to whom 
work on the subdivision was normally al- 
lotted, and who were on the pool board at 
the time, claimed 100 miles each on the 
grounds that they had been run around in 
violation of an article in the collective agree- 
ment governing conductors and brakemen. 
The company refused the claims. 

The union contended that, since the violated 
clause stated that all conductors and train- 
men ready for duty who were “run around” 
would be paid 100 miles for each run around, 
this meant that all crews on the board were 
entitled to this compensation. 

The arbitrator in his award pointed out 
that it was “a cardinal rule of interpretation 
that no instrument should be construed in 
a manner that would bring about an absurd 
result . . . . In considering the second para- 
graph of the clause in question, commencing 
with the words ‘all such conductors/ trainmen,’ 
the qualifying words that follow are, in my 
opinion, of determining importance in de- 
ciding the intention of the parties and the 
purpose of this provision. They are ‘. . . ready 
for duty.’ 

“Obviously only one crew would be re- 
quired for the duty in question. If the mem- 
bers of the crew first on the list were ready 
and were not called, the penalty must be 
paid them. Those were the employees who 
were entitled to this special consideration, 
and those were the ones whose right in that 
respect had been violated. Their ‘readiness’ 
removed those following on the list from 
immediate consideration.” 

Considering the obvious purpose of this 
provision, the arbitrator said, “the plural as- 
pect of the description of the employees” in 
the clause might be modified, in accordance 
with a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada that he quoted, “to avoid an other- 
wise absurd result.” 

“As admitted by the company, there was 
clearly a violation of this provision as it 
concerned the first conductor and crew.... 
They should be paid the penalty provided.” 

The claims of the other employees were 
disallowed. 
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Case No. 4—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the claim for payment on the 
basis of turn-around service by train crews 
switching on a short spur line. 


Train crews required to perform switching 
on a certain spur, a distance of 14 miles from 
the main line and return, claimed payment 
for turn-around service under the provisions 
of an article in the agreement that read in 
part: 


“Trainmen performing turn-around service 
within a trip, including back-up movement 
into terminal because of locomotive failure, 
accident, stalling, etc., will be paid for the 
actual miles run. The points between which 
turn-around service is performed, or back-up 
movement into terminal is made, will be re- 
garded as turn-around points. . .” 


The railway refused to make the payment 
claimed, and the arbitrator in his award said 
that the issue was the refusal of the company 
to recognize that movements concerning the 
placing of cars on a company spur came 
within the meaning of the term “turn-around 
service within a trip,” used in the quoted 
article. He added: 

To place cars on this spur it is necessary to 
leave the train at Breton. The cars to be placed 
are then pushed forward for one and one half 
miles to the spur. After switching is completed, 
if cars are brought out, they are brought back 
to Breton and placed behind the engine before 
coupling to the train, and the trip is resumed 

. . The company maintained throughout that 


this operation was merely part of intermediate 
station switching ...., 


The company maintained that the opera- 
tion was governed by another article of the 
agreement than the one cited by the union. 
This article read: 

In all classes of road service, except road 
switcher and work-train service, when engine is 
run more than one mile off main track, mileage 
or hours made, whichever is greater, will be paid 
for in addition to pay for the trip, and paid for 
at the rate of class of service performed. A side 
trip on a branch line shown in the timetable as 
a subdivision does not constitute running off 
the main track. 


The arbitrator pointed out that throughout 
the course of negotiations that commenced 
in 1958 and led to a complete revision of 
the collective agreement in April 1963, the 
Brotherhood pressed for a provision that 
would clearly define this particular operation 
as a turn-around movement. However, the 
article cited by the union in support of its 
claim, was the final outcome of negotiations. 

The arbitrator made the point that “. . . the 
Brotherhood recognized what would be neces- 
sary to include an operation of this type into 
the doubling provisions when they suggested 
iiiSee, wea 
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He said that a study of the agreement con- 
vinced him that the article relied on by the 
company “was designed for the operation in 
question.” Accordingly, he disallowed the 
claim. 


Case No. 5—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the claim of a conductor for miles 
lost when he was not called for a spare pas- 
senger trip in December 1962. 


A conductor, regularly assigned in freight 
service, returned from his annual vacation, 
booked O.K. to resume service, and informed 
the calling bureau that he was ready for relief 
passenger conductor’s work. Subsequently, a 
vacancy occurred to which the claimant was 
entitled by order of seniority, but a junior 
man was called. 

The conductor claimed 296 miles at pas- 
senger rates—the equivalent of what he would 
have earned on the trip if he had been 
called—on the ground that the company had 
violated an article of the agreement that 
reads: “Conductors on leave of absence will 
be relieved by the senior suitable conductor 
desiring same.” 

The company refused the claim, but paid 
the conductor 50 miles at through freight 
rates in accordance with an article that states: 
“Unassigned crews in freight service will be 
run first in and first out of terminals. When 
run-around [passed over] they will be paid 
50 miles for each run-around and stand 
first out.” 

The joint statement by the company and 
the union agreed that the conductor was eli- 
gible for relief passenger conductor’s work 
at the time of the run-around because he 
had complied with the relevant article of the 
agreement. 

The company admitted that the claimant 
had been overlooked through a mistake on 
the part of the calling bureau. It contended, 
however, that he had been sufficiently com- 
pensated under the article of the agreement 
it had quoted. 

The arbitrator said he agreed with the 
arbitrator in an earlier case who held that 
“The measure of the penalty for the violation 
by the company of [a certain article of the 
agreement] can fairly be taken to be the 
extent of the detriment suffered by the crew 
in each particular case.” 

Accordingly, he found that the conductor 
was entitled to the amount he had claimed, 
viz., the difference between what he had al- 
ready been paid and what he would have 
received if had been called for the trip in 
question, i.e., 221 passenger miles. 
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Case No. 6—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, concerning a claim by the trainmen 
that a way freight assigned to run from 
Kerrobert to Macklin to Kerrobert to Wilkie 
on a continuous trip basis is an improper 
assignment. 

The conductor and crew were the senior 
applicants for this assignment and, each Tues- 
day, the day the assignment was bulletined 
to run from Kerrobert to Macklin to Kerrob- 
ert to Wilkie, they submitted a ticket claim- 
ing a separate trip from Kerrobert to Macklin 
and return to Kerrobert, a distance of 93 
miles, and another ticket claiming another 
separate trip from Kerrobert to Wilkie, via 
Reford subdivision, a distance of 43 miles. 


Tickets were submitted claiming separate 
trips on 15 occasions in May, June, July, 
August and September 1963. All were re- 
duced by a total of 64 miles on each date, 
and payment was allowed on the basis of a 
single trip from Kerrobert to Macklin to 
Kerrobert to Wilkie as shown in the bulletin. 


The brotherhood alleged that the company, 
in reducing these tickets, violated the pro- 
vision of Article 17, clause (2) which reads: 
“Except for Clauses (a), (c) (2), and (j), 
the provisions of Article 11 apply to way- 
freight service.” 


The company’s labour relations assistant 
described as incorrect, the assumption in the 
brotherhood’s presentation that Kerrobert is 
the home terminal. He claimed it was Wilkie. 


The weekly schedule commences on Mon- 
day from Wilkie, with Kerrobert the objective 
terminal; on the Tuesday trip, Kerrobert is 
the initial terminal and Wilkie the objective 
terminal. Thursday shows Wilkie as the ini- 
tial terminal and Lloydminster the objective 
terminal. Under the bulletin, the company 
specifies which are the initial and objective 
terminals of the assignment for each trip. 


The company representative said that prior 
to November 1962, the agreement contained 
a rule providing for the automatic end of a 
trip on arrival at a terminal. This rule applied 
not only to unassigned freight service, but 
to assigned freight service. Under that pro- 
vision the company would have had no choice 
but to agree with the present contention as 
to the Tuesday run. However, he added, the 
automatic-end-of-a-trip rule that imposed such 
a penalty upon the company was eliminated 
from the collective agreement, so that a trip 
no longer automatically ended on arrival at 
a terminal. 

The company representative referred to 
Article 11 (c) (2) which reads: “ A crew in 
unassigned service may be called to make 
more than one short trip and turn-around 
out of the same terminal and paid actual 
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miles, with a minimum of 100 miles for a 
day provided (1) that the road miles of all 
trips do not exceed 120 miles; (2) that the 
road miles from the terminal to the turning 
pointy do,notvexceed).30miles:.......” As ito 
the concessions made in this paragraph, he 
emphasized that the restriction contained in 
it is only applicable to unassigned freight 
service and is in no way applicable to way- 
freight service. 

He pointed out also that in Article 42 (a), 
“Assignments, other than work train, will be 
bulletined specifying the home terminal, ini- 
tial and objective terminal for each trip, 
territory over which assignment is to perform 
service”, a bulletin is contemplated not only 
when the particular trip leaves the home 
terminal, but also the initial terminal. It is 
required for each trip. Wilkie being the home 
terminal, it would require a special bulletin 
for the Tuesday run, when Kerrobert becomes 
the initial terminal, and Wilkie the objective 
terminal for that particular trip. 

Once the trip is bulletined, then the article 
applicable to way-freight service comes into 
effect: “road miles will be the distance from 
the outer main track switch or designated 
point at the initial terminal to the outer 
main track switch or designated point at the 
final terminal. Road time will commence 
when payment for initial terminal time stops 
and will end when payment for final ter- 
minal time begins.” 

The arbitrator found that a study of the 
submissions led to the conclusion that the 
foundation for a successful decision in the 
claim was removed with the deletion of the 
automatic-end-of-trip rule. Other language 
would be required to qualify the general 
scope of Clause (a) Article 42. The parties 
would have to agree that the terms now 
used in that provision, requiring a bulletin 
specifying the initial and the objective ter- 
minals for each trip, would not include a 
trip such as that under consideration— 
namely, going forward in one direction, re- 
versing course back to the initial terminal, 
and then going forward in another direction 
to the objective terminal. The mere descrip- 
tion of what would be necessary brings into 
focus the negotiating task remaining. 

It is not unusual to find, in a collective 
agreement, provisions designed for a general 
purpose, that cannot, by interpretation, be 
adjusted to fit a special situation not specifi- 
cally included. Nothing can be added to or 
subtracted from the collective agreement 
under consideration. That is why such agree- 
ments, as well as Act of Legislatures, have 
to be constantly amended. 


For these reasons the claim was disallowed. 
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Case No. 7—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the claim of trainmen for payment for two 
separate trips between Trenton and Toronto 
when required to back into Trenton yard 
because of locomotive failure. 


A conductor and crew were ordered out 
of Trenton for Toronto with diesel units. 
Near Belleville subdivision, a diesel unit 
failed. The train was backed into Trenton 
yard, the unit was replaced, and the train 
continued to Toronto. 


After the train had backed into Trenton 
yard, the conductor booked “in”, indicating 
“off duty” and “on duty” at the same time. 
Subsequently he submitted one wages claim 
covering the initial terminal time at Trenton, 
plus a minimum day from the time on duty 
until the train backed into the yard, and an 
additional claim for initial time and miles 
between Trenton and Toronto. The claims 
were denied. 


The Brotherhood alleged that the company 
violated a clause of the collective agreement 
when it required the conductor to take his 
train through from Trenton to Toronto on 
the basis of a continuous trip. In disallowing 
the claim, however, the arbitrator stated he 
was convinced that the language of the agree- 
ment was too general to specifically cover 
the situation. 

“It is clearly the company’s prerogative to 
first declare whether the call is for straight- 
away or turn-around service,” he said. “Of 
governing importance is an analysis of this 
provision, and its applicability to the situa- 
tion being considered, are the words that 
follow ‘such notification will not be changed’ 
. . .. This prompts the question ‘changed to 
whom?’ The only reasonable interpretation 
would be by the authority originally de- 
scribing the service. 

“Then consider the lack of specifics as to 
the extent or nature of ‘circumstances re- 
quired’ before that authority might exercise 
the right to make such a change. Certain 
examples of possible circumstances are given, 
including ‘locomotive failure’. The difficulty 
is in the language used. 

“One of these suggested happenings does 
not automatically result in the type of service 
originally described as being changed. ‘Such 
notification will not be changed’—implying a 
decision to change, not an automatic happen- 
ing, and then only ‘when necessitated by cir- 
cumstances which could not be foreseen.’ 

“Both sides admitted this was not the most 
suitable test for the section in question.” 

In disallowing the claim, the arbitrator de- 
clared that the first paragraph of the article 
would require considerable rewording to “‘in- 
dicate that an engine failure, resulting in 
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any backward movement, no matter how 
short a distance, in a run originally called 
as straight-away, would automatically change 
such a trip to turn-around, particularly as 
in this case when, after a short delay, the 
trip continued to the original terminal. This 
intention, in my opinion, is not indicated by 
the language used.” 


Case No. 8—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the use of payments to trainmen for handling 
empty cars between Windsor Station, Mont- 
real, and Glen Yard to make up the monthly 
guarantee of work to the men. 


On certain assignments in suburban pas- 
senger service in Montreal, the company was 
including payments to trainmen for handling 
drafts (empty cars) in making up the monthly 
guarantee of work. The union disputed the 
company’s right to do this. 


The arbitrator said in his award: “This 
problem arises from the company’s conten- 
tion... that the work of handling drafts... 
between Windsor Station, Montreal, and Glen 
Yard is work incidental to the service of 
trainmen in such an assignment, and therefore 
the time so paid should be used to the extent 
necessary to make up the monthly guarantee, 
as called for” in the following article of the 
agreement: 

“Regularly assigned passenger trainmen 
who are ready for service the entire month, 
and who do not lay off of their own accord, 
shall receive the monthly guarantee provided 
for in. . . including overtime earned and 
pay for work incidental to the service of 
their own assignment, if any, for the calendar 
month.” 

The union, however, contended that the 
handling of drafts could not be considered 
“incidental to an assignment” when that serv- 
ice was paid for on the special basis provided 
for in the following article of the agreement: 

“. . . Trainmen while under continuous 
time pay in their regular day’s assignment, 
when required to handle drafts will be paid 
at their overtime rate for actual time occu- 
pied in handling of drafts .. .” 

The union contended that the use of the 
term “overtime rate” in this article was a 
misnomer, and that it had no relation to the 
reference to “overtime earned” which was 
intended to mean “regular overtime,” as de- 
fined elsewhere in the agreement. 

The arbitrator agreed, but this finding, he 
said, did not “exclude application of the 
words in that provision—. . . and pay for 
work incidental to the service of their own 
assignment’—in computing the monthly guar- 
antee. It was conceded these trainmen are 
regularly required to handle drafts. The fact 
that their representatives deemed it necessary 
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to negotiate a premium rate of pay for them 
‘when required to handle drafts’,” indicates 
a recognition that such work is ‘incidental 
to the service of their own assignment’. Lack- 
ing a negotiated definition, the word ‘inci- 
dental’ should be given its ordinary dic- 


tionary meaning, namely, ‘liable to happen’.” 


For these reasons the arbitrator disallowed 
the claim. 


Case No. 9—Dispute bhetween Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen about 
the inclusion by the company of payments for 
work train service enroute in making up a 
minimum day. 

The union disputed the company’s practice 
of including pay for work referred to in the 
following article of the agreement in making 
up a minimum work day: 


“Trainmen will be paid for work or wreck 
train service enroute when time occupied 
exceeds one hour, and time so paid for will 
not be included in computing overtime.” 


The brotherhood contended that pay for 
the work in question should be considered as 
a negotiated premium that should be paid 
over and above the basic day’s wages. The 
statement that the time spent on such work 
should not be used in computing overtime 
was cited by the union in support of this 
contention. 


The company contended that there was 
nothing in the agreement that supported the 
union’s theory that such payments could not 
be used to make up a minimum day when 
required. 


In his award, the arbitrator said that, to 
sustain the union’s claim, words would have 
to be added to the disputed clause. “To give 
effect to the brotherhood’s reasoning, the 
clause would have to contain a qualifying 
provision such as, ‘Time so paid shall not be 
used to make up a minimum day.’ That in- 
tention does not appear even by inference. 


“There is an existing benefit in the language 
used . . . namely that, in the event the actual 
miles run amount to 100, there can be added 
any time used in work train service enroute. 
In its present form, that is the extent of the 
benefit negotiated in.... 


“For these reasons this claim is disallowed.” 


Case No. 10—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the payment of trainmen deadheaded to an 
intermediate point to handle work train 
service. 


A conductor and a trainman were ordered 
at Montreal to deadhead to Fasset to man a 
crane, the work to start at 7 a.m. the next 
day. They left Montreal at 5.35 p.m. and 
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arrived at Fasset at 7.30 p.m., and on arrival 
were put off duty until required for work 
the following morning. 

The men submitted a claim for pay for 
continuous time from the time they left 
Montreal on one day until finished work at 
3.45 p.m. the next day. The company paid 
them for 100 miles at the deadheading rate, 
and paid them separately for the time they 
put in on work train service. 

The union disputed the company’s right to 
put the crew off duty after arrival at Fasset 
and not begin their work train service pay 
until the next morning. 

An article of the agreement was quoted 
that read in part: 

“Trainmen required by the company to 
deadhead to an intermediate point and going 
from such point to a terminal in service, or 
going into work train service for the balance 
of the day, or vice versa, will be paid for 
the combination deadheading and working 
service as follows: 

“When deadheading precedes working serv- 
ice, the deadheading payment will be con- 
tinuous from time ordered for until working 
service actually begins; when deadheading 
follows working service, payment for working 
service will continue until deadheading com- 
mences. When deadheading and working serv- 
ice is combined in a continuous tour of 


duty, not less than a minimum day at the 
highest rate applicable in the combination 
will be allowed. 


“For deadheading other than between ter- 
minals, and when combination service is not 
performed, the compensation for such dead- 
aioe shall not be less than a minimum 

ay.” 


The arbitrator said that a study of the 
article quoted above showed that it provided 
“for both deadheading in combination with 
other working service as well as straight- 
away deadheading. From the facts disclosed, 
it is clear these particular employees did not 
perform combination service as described in 
the first and second paragraphs of [the 
article].” 


“They were ordered, not to a terminal but 
to an intermediate point. This, in the opinion of 
the arbitrator, was therefore a Straight dead- 
heading, other than between terminals, for which 
the third paragraph of [the article] was designed 
and agreed to by the parties. For the two hours 
taken for the trip they were paid a minimum 
day of 100 miles. When they commenced their 
actual work service the following day, there is 
no dispute they were paid on the proper basis 
for such duties .... 

“In the opinion of the arbitrator, a proper 
interpretation was placed by the company upon 
[the article] in applying it to the employees in 
the circumstances related. 

“For these reasons this claim must be dis- 
allowed.” 


Council of Nurses Elects First Canadian President 


The International Council of Nurses, at its 
Quadrennial Congress in Frankfurt, Germany, 
in June, elected a Canadian president for the 
first time—Alice Girard, R.N., B.Sc., M.A. 

Miss Girard, dean of the Faculty of Nurs- 
ing at the University of Montreal, who served 
as president of the Canadian Nurses Associa- 
tion from 1958 to 1960, received her initial 
nurse’s training at St. Vincent de Paul Hos- 
pital, Sherbrooke, Que. She later attained a 


certificate in public health nursing from To- 
ronto University, a B.Sc. from Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., and an M.A. from 
Columbia University, New York. 

The International Council of Nurses—com- 
prising nursing associations from 58 countries 
—includes among its chief aims the main- 
tenance of high standards of nursing educa- 
tion, service and professional ethics. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan court quashes arbitration award, Ontario court 
rules that arbitration award is not reviewable on certiorari 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench ruled that, when the provisions re- 
garding arbitration of grievances contained 
in a collective agreement do not state ex- 
pressly that a majority decision of the arbi- 
trators is binding, then such provisions should 
be interpreted to the effect that the award 
is valid only when arrived at by a unanimous 
agreement of all arbitrators. 


In Ontario, the High Court ruled that, 
when a specific question of law is referred 
to arbitrators appointed under a collective 
agreement, the decision of the board is not 
reviewable on certiorari even if the court was 
of the opinion that the award was erroneous. 
Only when a question of law decided by the 
arbitration board was incidental to deciding 
the whole matter submitted to it could the 
court set aside such an award on the ground 
of an error of law apparent on the face of 
the award. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench 


- « » Quashes arbitration award because under 
the agreement only unanimous decisions valid 


On February 25, 1965, Chief Justice Bence 
of the Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench 
set aside an arbitration award on the ground 
that a three-man arbitration board under a 
collective agreement that did not provide for 
a majority decision could give a valid decision 
only if the arbitrators were unanimous. 


Western Clay Products Ltd. and Local 214 
of the United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America had a collective bargain- 
ing agreement between each other. On June 
1, 1964, an employee of the company was 
dismissed, allegedly for cause. 


In order to settle the dispute, the grievance 
procedure under the collective agreement was 
used and eventually resulted in the setting-up 
of an arbitration board to consider the 
grievance. 


Articles 11.02 and 11.03 of the collective 
agreement, which dealt with arbitration, con- 
tained the following provisions: 


11.02 Any grievance that cannot be settled 
between the company and the union after the 
third step may be referred to an Arbitration 
Board. The Company and the Union shall each 
appoint within ten (10) days after the notice 
of intent a member to the Board of Arbitration, 


who shall endeavour to agree on a third mem- 
ber who shall be Chairman. If they fail to 
agree on a third member, they shall request 
the Minister of Labour, Province of Saskatche- 
wan, to select such a chairman. 

11.03 The Arbitration hearing shall be con- 
ducted promptly. The decision of the Arbitration 
Board shall be final and binding upon the 
parties. However, the Board shall not have the 
power to add to, subtract from or modify any 
of the terms of this Agreement, or any agree- 
ment supplemental thereto, nor to pass upon 
any controversy arising from any demand to 
increase or decrease any wage rates, excepting 
as provided in Article 17 of this Agreement. 
The fees and expense of the arbitration shall be 
borne equally by the Union and the Company 
and each party shall pay its own additional 
expenses of such arbitration. 


The statement of grievance submitted for 
arbitration read: “Dismissed by Foreman, 
Angel, for unjust cause.” The settlement de- 
sired by the union was that “the company 
reinstate F. C. Terry will full loss of pay.” 

After the hearing before the arbitration 
board, three statements were signed, one by 
the chairman and the representative of the 
company together, one by the respresentative 
of the company alone, and one by the repre- 
sentative of the union alone. Mr. Justice 
Bence then made the following interpretation. 


The net result of these statements is that: 


1. The chairman and the representative of the 
union agree that the dismissal was wrongful; 

2. The representative of the company found 
that the discharge of the employee was justified; 

3. The chairman and the representative of the 
company agreed that ‘‘We believe that the ques- 
tion of reinstatement is not one of the matters 
open to arbitration and the only jurisdiction of 
the board is to decide whether the dismissal 
was or was not wrongful and, if wrongful, then 
as to the amount of damages.” 


The union applied to the court for an order 
pursuant to S. 11 of the Saskatchewan Arbi- 
tration Act, remitting to the reconsideration 
of the arbitrators the matters referred to 
them or, in the alternative, for an order 
pursuant to S. 12 of the Arbitration Act, 
setting aside the award on the following 
grounds: 

(1) That the award is bad on its face in that 
it states therein and applies a principle of law 
which is erroneous and in particular in that the 
award states and relies upon the proposition 
that the Arbitration Board had no power of 


jurisdiction to order reinstatement of the dis- 
missed employee or to deal with the question 
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of such reinstatement, when such proposition 
is wrong in law and contrary to the provisions 
of the collective bargaining agreement pursuant 
to which the submission was made. 


(2) That the award does not deal with all of 
the matters referred to the arbitrators for de- 
cision in that the grievance referred to arbitra- 
tion dealt not only with the dismissal of the 
employee in question but the failure of the 
employer to reinstate the said employee to his 
position of employment and his seniority posi- 
tion, and the failure of the employer to compen- 
sate the employee for time lost. 


(3) That the arbitrators exceeded _ their 
authority in that the award is based upon a modi- 
fication of the terms of the collective bargaining 
agreement pursuant to which the submission 
was made when such modification was expressly 
prohibited by the terms of the submission. 


The Chief Justice, after examining the 
collective agreement, came to the conclusion 
that the board of arbitration had the right 
to determine whether or not an employee 
had been unjustly dismissed and, if so, 
whether he was entitled to reinstatement with 
compensation for time lost, if any. 


Counsel for the company took the position, 
however, that the Board had not made a 
decision as contemplated under the provisions 
of the agreement. His contention was that 
the words “the decision of the arbitration 
board” meant all the members and not just 
a majority thereof. 


Section 6 of the Arbitration Act provides 
that “A submission, unless a contrary inten- 
tion is expressed therein, shall be deemed 
to include the provisions set forth in Schedule 
A, so far as they are applicable to the ref- 
erence.” And Schedule A, para. 11, is: “The 
award to be made by the arbitrators or by 
a majority of them or by the umpire shall be 
final and binding on all the parties claiming 
under them respectively.” 

The company claimed that this paragraph 
of Schedule A referred to three separate 
bodies by which an award may be made 
and that one must look to the agreement to 
ascertain which one was applicable, namely, 
all the arbitrators, the majority of arbitrators, 
or the umpire. In so far as the agreement did 
not provide for a majority decision’s being 
binding, it was submitted that there could 
be a proper decision only if it was unanimous. 

In Re Juravsky and Gorenstein (No. 2) 
(1956), 17 W.W.R. 558, Chief Justice Wil- 
liams of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that, under the provisions of the 
Manitoba Arbitration Act, which are similar 
to those of Saskatchewan, when no provision 
had been made that a decision of the majority 
would be binding, the award must be set 
aside only when two of the three arbitrators 
signed it. 

Mr. Justice Bence, in the case at bar, was 
fully in accord with the reasons and the 
conclusions Chief Justice Williams arrived at. 
Consequently, he set aside the award on the 
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ground that it was not arrived at by a 
unanimous decision of all three arbitrators. 
Western Clay Products Ltd. v. United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America, 
Local 214, (1965), 50 _.D.L.R...(2d). Part. 1, 
p. 84. 


Ontario High Court... 


- « » rules arbitrators’ decision on referred 
question of law not reviewable on certiorari 


On January 13, 1965, Mr. Justice Jessup 
of the Ontario High Court in certiorari pro- 
ceedings ruled that the court could not inter- 
fere with a decision of a board of arbitration 
appointed under a collective agreement to 
construe a provision of the agreement, since 
a specific question of law was referred to 
arbitration. 

An arbitration board appointed under a 
collective agreement entered into between the 
International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited and the United Steelworkers of 
America rendered an award dated August 13, 
1964, in which the board dismissed the griev- 
ance of three grievors and held that the 
company had not violated paragraph 11.02 
of the collective agreement. 


The union applied to the court, on cer- 
tiorari, to quash the award on the ground 
that there was an error of law on the face 
of the award, in that the Board placed upon 
paragraph 11.02 of the collective agreement 
an interpretation which that clause could not 
possibly bear. 


The grievors were three day workers em- 
ployed by the company as electrician helpers. 
The day workers’ hours of work were from 
8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Paragraph 11.02 of 
the collective agreement reads in part: “. 
Day workers shall be given a lunch period 
of one-half (4) hour in each day but such 
period shall not be considered as time 
worked.” 


The company also employed electricians 
who were known as shift workers. The shift 
workers worked from 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
and the collective agreement did not provide 
for any lunch period for them. They were 
expected to have their lunch at such intervals 
or breaks during their working hours as 
available. 


The three grievors were assigned as helpers 
to shift workers classified as electricians. 
Their grievances were that, on occasion, their 
lunch periods were interrupted when the shift 
electricians to whom they were assigned were 
required to do work and they were required 
to work along with them, notwithstanding the 
fact that they had begun to eat their lunch. 


The contention of the grievors was that 
the sentence from paragraph 11.02 of the col- 
lective agreement (quoted above) should be 
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construed as if it read, “shall be given a lunch 
period of a continuous one-half (4) hour,” 
or as meaning, “shall be given a lunch period 
of an uninterrupted one-half (4) hour.” 


The arbitration board found that “on the 
evidence in this case these day workers were 
given a lunch period in accordance with 
this sentence. The Agreement does not state 
that they shall be given one lunch period. 
There is no reason to conclude that the word 
‘a’ has the same meaning as the word ‘one’.” 


Mr. Justice Jessup made the following 
comments with regard to this part of the 
board’s decision: 


It appears therefore that notwithstanding how 
many interruptions there were during a day 
worker’s lunch period, the Board would have 
concluded that there was no violation of the 
Agreement so long as the day worker, during 
the day, was given 30 minutes to eat. In the 
result it would seem to follow that in this inter- 
pretation a day worker who was for instance 
interrupted every five minutes to perform some 
task, yet during the day managed between his 
work 30 minutes to eat his lunch, would be 
considered to receive “a lunch period” within 
the meaning of the Agreement. 

In my respectful opinion, the language of the 
Agreement could not reasonably bear the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by the Board. 


Mr. Justice Jessup added, however, what 
was referred to the board of arbitration was 
a specific question of law, the substance of 


which was, “what is the correct interpretation 
of paragraph 11.02 of the collective agree- 
ments 

Then Mr. Justice Jessup noted that, in 
Re Canadian Westinghouse Co. and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 504 (L.G. 1962, p. 452), 
the Chief Justice of the High Court observed 
the division of the authorities between the 
line of cases where a specific question of 
law is referred to an arbitrator and the line 
of cases where the question referred may 
require a decision on a question of law which 
is incidental to deciding the whole matter. 
On that occasion, the Chief Justice pointed 
out that, where a specific question of law is 
referred to an arbitrator, the Court cannot 
set aside the decision of the arbitrator be- 
cause his decision may be erroneous. Only 
when a question of law is incidental to de- 
ciding the whole matter can an award be 
set aside because of an error of law apparent 
on the face of the award. 


In the case at bar, as a specific question 
of law was referred to the board of arbitra- 
tion, Mr. Justice Jessup concluded that he 
was not at liberty to quash the arbitration 
award. 

The application to quash the award was 
dismissed. Regina v. Bigelow et al., Ex parte 
Sefton, (1965) 50 D.L.R. (2d) Part 1, p. 38. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec issues a minimum wage order for the shoe industry; 
new trades are designated in Alberta and British Columbia 


In Quebec, a minimum wage order for the 
shoe industry set rates on an occupational 
basis with zone differentials. 


The cooking trade was designated an ap- 
prenticeable trade in British Columbia, and 
the heavy duty repair trade was brought under 
the Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


New regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act gazetted on May 31 
as Alta. Reg. 266/65 made some changes 
in the list of designated trades. 

The trade of a heavy duty mechanic has 
been added, which means that it is now 
compulsory for persons in this trade to hold 
a certificate of proficiency. 


Another change is that the trade of con- 
struction electrician has been designated in 
place of that of electrician. 
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British Columbia Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act 


In British Columbia, the cooking trade was 
brought under the Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act by B.C. Reg. 96/65, 
gazetted June 24. 


Newfoundland Minimum Wage Act 


In Newfoundland, hospitals, sanatoria and 
nursing homes have been exempted until 
April 1, 1966 from the order for the hotel 
and catering industry fixing a maximum 
charge of 25 cents for meals. There is no 
change in the minimum wage, which remains 
70 cents an hour for men and 50 cents for 
women. 

The new regulation, Nfld. Reg. 56/65, was 
gazetted on June 22. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, a minimum wage order for the 
shoe industry, Order No. 7, 1965, was gazetted 
on July 10, to remain in force until April 30, 
1966. Previously this industry was governed 
by a decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act, which expired on June 30. 

The standards set in the new order with 
respect to regular hours, overtime pay and 
vacations are higher than those in the general 
order and in other occupational orders. The 
new order also requires the payment of a 
premium rate for work on specified holidays, 
a provision not contained in other Quebec 
minimum wage orders. 

Employees in this order are divided into 
six categories—pattern makers; employees in 
the cutting, sole leather, lasting, making and 
finishing departments; employees in the sew- 
ing department; foremen and assistant fore- 
men; Office workers, and employees not in- 
cluded in the other groups. 

For purposes of this order the province 
is divided into three zones—Zone I, which 
comprises the Island of Montreal and the ter- 
ritory within a five-mile radius; Zone II, which 
comprises Quebec City and the area within a 
five-mile radius; and Zone III, which covers 
the rest of the province. 

In addition to the zone differentials, the 
new order sets both hourly and piecework 
rates for most classifications, with lower 
minimums for apprentices. Rates are slightly 
higher than those previously in effect under 
the decree. 

The minimum for office workers is 85 cents 
an hour in Zone I and 80 cents in Zone II 
and Zone III. During a 30-day probationary 
period, the minimum for office employees is 
75 cents an hour in Zone I and 70 cents in 
Zones II and III. The decree did not set special 
rates for these employees, but stipulated that, 
except for vacation pay, they were entitled 
to the minimum wages set in orders of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. This meant that 
the minimum previously payable to these 
employees was 70 cents an hour in the 
Montreal area and 64 cents elsewhere. 

Rates are based on a regular work week of 
45 hours, and all employees except foremen 
must be paid time and one-half the regular 
rate for hours worked in excess of the 
weekly limit. 

Double time must be paid for work on any 
of the following six holidays: New Year’s 
Day, January 2, Saint John the Baptist Day, 
Canada Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day. ; 

Every employee in the shoe industry is 
entitled to an annual vacation of two weeks, 
to be taken in the second and third weeks 
of July, with vacation pay equal to 4 per 
cent of wages for the 12-month period begin- 
ning May 1 and ending April 30 preceding 
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the vacation. An employer who, without a 
previous authorization from the Commission, 
requires employees to work during the vaca- 
tion period must pay them double the regular 
rate for all time worked, plus vacation pay. 

An employer may give office employees, 
watchmen and stock room employees their 
vacation between June 1 and September 1, 
provided he sends a copy of the vacation list 
for these employees to the Commission be- 
fore May 1 each year. If an employer does 
not give these employees their vacation dur- 
ing this period, he must pay them double 
time plus vacation pay. 

The order sets out the conditions under 
which homework may be performed. Hand 
sewing of certain types of shoes may be done 
at home at the prescribed piecework rates. 
Lacing and similar operations may be carried 
on with the approval of the Commission, 
subject to the following conditions. 

The employees must be included on the 
employer’s pay list, and the homeworkers 
must be paid the same hourly or piecework 
rate as factory workers. They are also en- 
titled to vacations and other benefits provided 
in the order. If any piecework is done in the 
home that is not done in the factory, an 
inspector must check to see if the rate being 
paid is the equivalent of the minimum wage 
prescribed by the order. All goods must be 
transported at the employer’s expense. 

All employers in the shoe industry must 
send a written report to the Commission each 
month, giving the name and address of each 
employee, his qualifications and classification 
and the number of hours worked during each 
week of the reporting period. 

Wages are to be paid in cash or by cheque 
once a week. 

An employer must fill out an employment 
sheet for each new employee during his first 
week of work, giving the type of work assigned 
to him, his wage rate and classification and 
whether paid by the piece or by the hour. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act reduced the minimum 
number of hours of work required for a 
certificate of journeymen’s status in the cook- 
ing trade from 10,000 to 8,000 hours, in- 
cluding time credits for appropriate trade 
training. 

Another amendment revised the scale of 
weekly allowances payable to apprentices at- 
tending full-time classes. The allowance for 
single apprentices is $18 a week for those 
at home and $25 for those away from home. 
Married apprentices are to receive $36 a 
week if living at home, and $50 a week if 
away from home, 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements was 10.1 per cent lower than July 1964 
total and a decrease of 1.5 per cent from average for July in 
previous five years due to reduction in casual replacements 


Placements of workers by local offices of 
the National Employment Service in July 
numbered 111,400. This was 10.1 per cent 
lower than the total in July 1964, and a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent from the average 
for July in the previous five years. (July had 
one less working day than July 1964). While 
this accounted for a portion of the overall 
decrease, the main factor was the reduction 
in the number of casual placements effected 
(where the employment is not expected to last 
more than six working days). 

The regional distribution of July place- 
ments, and the percentage change from July 
1964 were: 


Atlantic ............ 8,100 + 8.4 
OUCDeEe.. ae a 22,400 —19.0 
Ontario. 86 on 36,200 —10.0 
PEallies, 25h. 23,000 no change 
Pacitics ce. eee 21,700 —14.9 
CANADA .... 111,400 —10.1 


Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working days, 
and which do not involve the movement of 
workers from one area to another) totalled 
72,400, a decrease of 4.8 per cent from 
July 1964. However, the ratio of regular 
placements to all placements increased from 
61.4 per cent in July 1964 to 65.1 per cent 
this year. 

The cumulative total of all placements from 
January to July 1965 was 673,400, an in- 
crease of 1.7 per cent over the same period 
in 1964. This is the record highest figure 
for the period since 1945. 

The regional distribution of cumulative 
totals, and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


ARUN a eae 49,200 + 2.8 
DOUCDCC meet coe 179,900 — 5.3 
ONtArl 0 sees rn. 229,300 -+- 3.2 
Praltie aca se ce 127,700 + 3.8 
Baciic eee 2 87,400 +10.6 
*CANADA .... 673,400 + 1.7 


Male placements totalled 73,300, a decrease 
of 10.1 per cent from July 1964. Quebec, 
Ontario and Pacific regions recorded de- 
creases. The reductions occurred mainly in 
casual placements of men, especially in the 
agriculture and transportation sectors. 

The regional distribution of male place- 
ments, and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 
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July 1965 Jan.-July 1965 
Atlantic 5,300 + 6.6 33,900 + 2.2 
Quebec 16,100 —17.6 1315/00" -—_ 4.5 
Ontario 22,600 —14.0 154,800 + 4.6 
Prairie 16,700 -+- 1.6 90,200 + 5.3 
Pacific 12,500 —12.1 57,300 -+18.3 
*Canada 73,300 —10.1 467,900 + 3.2 


Female placements amounted to 38,000, a 
decrease of 9.9 per cent from July 1964. 
Decreases were recorded in all regions, with 
the exception of the Atlantic. 

The regional distribution of female place- 
ments, and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


July 1965 Jan.-July 1965 
Atlantic 2,800 +12.0 15,300 + 4.0 
Quebec 6,300 —22.4 48,200 — 7.3 
Ontario 13,500 — 2.4 74,400 + 0.5 
Prairie 6,200 — 4.2 37,500 + 0.3 
Pacific 9,200 —18.4 30,100 — 1.5 
Canada 38,000 — 9.9 205,500 — 1.5 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another totalled 
3,900. This was a decrease of almost 1,000 
from July 1964. The proportion of such 
transfers to total placements decreased from 
4.0 per cent in 1964 to 3.5 per cent in 1965. 


Transfers-out, by region, were: 


TAUanUIC# meee 400 
Quebec "tee tee 1,100 
Ontario. tee eee 1,300 
Prairie™ “ee ae 500 
Paciicwe ae 600 

CANADA? 3,900 


Employers notified local offices of the 
National Employment Service of 139,600 
vacancies during July 1965, a decrease of 
7.3 per cent from July 1964. However, this 
figure is an increase of 13.7 per cent over 
the average for July in the previous five 
years. Vacancies for male workers at 91,100, 
decreased by 6.6 per cent, and female va- 
cancies totalled 48,500, a decrease of 8.5 per 
cent from the July 1964 totals. The cumu- 
lative total from January to July was 885,300. 
This was an increase of 4.2 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1964, and the 
highest number recorded for any comparable 
period since 1947. 





* Imbalances are the result of rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


At the end of June, there were 21 per cent fewer benefit 
claimants than on May 31 and 10 per cent fewer than at the 
end of June 1964. Main reduction was among male claimants 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on June 30 numbered 180,700 which 
was nearly 50,000 or about 21 per cent less 
than the total on May 31; and about 20,000 
or 10 per cent below the total a year earlier. 


The decline from both the previous month 
and the previous year was chiefly accounted 
for by a reduction in the number and pro- 
portion of males. The number of male claim- 
ants on June 30 was 106,000 which was 
21,000 fewer than the total a year earlier: 
but the number of female claimants on that 
date showed no reduction compared with 
the previous year. 


This trend has become more marked dur- 
ing the past 18 months, and is to be attributed 
to a greater increase in the demand for male, 
than for female labour. On June 30, female 
claimants at 75,000 had decreased by only 
3,000 during the month. Males, on the other 
hand, decreased from 151,000 to 106,000 
during that time. 


Among the reasons for the greater reduc- 
tion in the number of male claimants are 
the more rapid expansion in durable goods 
manufacturing than in the non-durable goods 
section, and the end of wintertime unemploy- 
ment, which affects males more than females. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 72,000 initial and renewal 
claims during June, compared with 86,800 
a year earlier. In May the total was 93,300. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 152,800 for June, 324,300 
for May and 155,500 for June 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $16,200,000 
in June, $31,700,000 in May and $16,500,000 
in June 1964. The sharp decline during June 
in both the number of beneficiaries and the 
amount paid is due to the ending of seasonal 
benefit payments. 


The average weekly payment was $24.14 in 
June, $24.40 in May and $24.17 in June 
1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On June 30, insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards had been issued to 4,208,048 em- 
ployees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,944, a decrease of 1,353 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During June, 9,864 investigations were con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Canada. 
Of these, 6,568 were spot checks of claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions, and 763 were miscellaneous investiga- 
tions. The remaining 2,533 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 245 cases, 84 
against employers and 161 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 889.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in June totalled $31,644,- 
007.71 compared with $30,743,561.80 in May, 
and $31,472,754.53 in June 1964. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $16,329,- 
491.12, compared with $31,697,100.37 in 
May, and $16,537,795.84 in June 1964. 

The balance in the fund on June 30 was 
$38,036,006.82, compared with $22,721,- 
490.23 on May 31, and a debit balance of 
$15,723,485.24 on June 30, 1964. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either as “total number 


of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2484, May 6, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts: The question 
for the Umpire to decide is whether the 
claimant’s benefit rights were determined in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

The claimant filed an initial application 
for unemployment insurance benefit on March 
11, 1963, and a benefit period was estab- 
lished effective March 10, 1963. He had 
worked as a sectionman for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and on March 8, 1963, he 
was laid off because of lack of work. He 
returned to his employment with the railway 
company on March 11, 1963, and worked 
until December 31, 1963, when he was again 
laid off because of a shortage of work. He 
filed a renewal application for benefit on 
January 3, 1964, and was paid nine weeks 
benefit on that claim from January 5, 1964, 
to the date of expiry on March 7, 1964. He 
filed a new application for benefit (Form 
UIC 529A) and a new benefit period was 
established effective March 8. 

As the claimant filed his new application 
for benefit on March 8, only contributions 
recorded to his credit in the previous 52 
weeks were counted in determining his en- 
titlement to benefit. The contribution records 
showed that there were 42 contribution weeks 
in this period and using the formula of one 
week of benefit for each two contribution 
weeks, the duration of benefits was calculated 
at 21 weeks. 

The claimant’s lawyer wrote to the local 
office on August 18, and pointed out that the 
claimant had been paying into the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund since he commenced 
work with the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1940, and that the claimant felt he was en- 
titled to benefit for a period of one year after 
retirement. The lawyer asked that the matter 
be reviewed. In view of the letter, the in- 
surance branch supervisor wrote to the claim- 
ant on August 21, and explained why he was 
only entitled to 21 weeks benefit from the 
date he filed his new claim on March 8, 
and that when he exhausted his entitlement 
to benefit his claim terminated. It was pointed 
out that there was a common misunderstand- 
ing that claimants were automatically en- 
titled to 52 weeks benefit, whereas the rule 
is that not more than 52 weeks’ benefit can 
be paid, and that only entitlement as is de- 
termined by the contribution history can be 
paid within that 52-week period. 

The claimant’s lawyer wrote to the insur- 
ance branch supervisor on September 22, and 
referred to the latter’s letter to the claimant 
dated August 21. The lawyer requested that 
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the particulars contained in his letter of 
September 22 regarding the claimant’s claim 
for benefit be considered by the insurance 
branch supervisor. The insurance branch 
supervisor replied to the lawyer by letter 
dated October 13, stating that the claimant’s 
case was referred to the regional office in 
Winnipeg for a recheck of payments made 
to the claimant on his claim established 
March 10, 1963. The remainder of the reply 
reads: 


. . We are now advised that, although he 
did not receive benefit at the time he made 
application, he did file a renewal claim effective 
December 29, 1963, and was paid nine weeks 
of benefit from January 5 to March 7, 1964, at 
which time the claim automatically expired. In 
view of the fact that he received benefit on this 
claim it was not possible to cancel the claim 
and, as a result, only the contribution weeks 
made since the commencement of that claim 
could be counted in determining his entitlement 
to benefit in his claim of March 8, 1964 


In view of the above, the entitlement granted 
to (the” claimant!” in his’ claim wot March» 3, 
1964, was correct. 


We regret that our reply cannot be more 
favourable. 


The lawyer, in acknowledging receipt of 
the letter of October 13, stated that the 
regional office’s decision had caused an un- 
necessary hardship in that the claimant was 
caught “in the web of rules regarding opera- 
tion of the fund”. He asked that his letter be 
treated as a notice of appeal to a board of 
Telerces, 


A board of referees heard the case on 
November 26, 1964. The board’s decision 
reads: 


. . [the claimant’s lawyer] submitted that 
the claimant was caught in the web of rules 
and regulations and that the Commission is 
correct. However, according to him, the regula- 
tions should be tampered with whenever they 
create hardship. The board feels that it does 
not make the rules but only applies them. 


Therefore the majority of the board would 
dismiss the appeal. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


I find myself in disagreement with my_col- 
leagues because the application filed on March 
11, 1963, should have been declared _ void, 
because on the day that the initial application 
We eae the applicant was called back to 
wor 


While the letter of the law may dictate other- 
wise, I believe that an injustice is perpetrated 
because on March 11, the applicant, because 
of being re-employed, ‘could not have made a 
valid claim for benefit. Because of his immediate 
re-employment, the benefit period established 
on March 10, to all intents and purposes, was 
never consummated and, therefore, should have 
been termed as not to have commenced. 
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The subsequent claim made on January 3, 
1964, should have been declared a new appli- 
cation for benefit, because of my belief that the 
application of March 11, 1963, should have 
been declared void. 

The facts in this case would indicate that 
the applicant contributed continuously from 
March, 1961, to the end of December, 1963, to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, during which 
time he would have no valid claim for benefit 
despite the fact that a benefit period was 
established. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
January 5, 1965, and stated: 


1. The benefit period established as of March 
10, 1963 should have been regarded as not 
having commenced (Sec. 46(4) Unemployment 
Insurance Act, R.S.C. Ch. 50) for the reason 
that the claimant returned to work the day after 
applying for establishment of a benefit period. 


2. There being no onus on the claimant to 
apply to have the period regarded as not hav- 
ing commenced, it is submitted that the onus 
was on the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion to have made this finding, particularly in 
view of the passage of time before the reap- 
plication by the claimant for benefit. 

3. Having consideration to the preceding sub- 
mission, the application of the claimant in 
December 1963 should have been considered an 
application to establish a new benefit. It is sub- 
mitted that the claimant was not negligent in 
not discovering that his application in December 
was being treated as a renewal rather than an 
application for a new benefit period. It is sub- 
mitted that there is no onus on the claimant 
to satisfy himself that the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission is not interpreting and 
employing the provisions of the Statute for the 
fullest benefit to the claimant. 

4. The application of the claimant in De- 
cember 1963 should be treated as the applica- 
tion for establishment of a new benefit period. 
The benefits payable to the claimant on the 
basis of this being a new benefit period should 
be assessed on that basis. 


In a statement of observations dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1965 for consideration by the Um- 
pire, the Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
said: 

1. The basic contention of the _ claimant’s 
solicitor on behalf of the claimant is that the 
benefit period established effective March 10, 
1963 should have been adjusted later so that 
the claimant could have possibly obtained a 
longer duration. In this connection the claimant 
contends that his true benefit period should have 
commenced only as from his renewal application 
for benefit filed on January 3, 1964. 


2. According to section 45 of the Act a bene- 
fit period is established in respect of an insured 
person who has the required contributions, upon 
the making of a claim for benefit by such 
person. The claimant interested in this appeal 
did make a claim for benefit on March 11, 1963, 
and a benefit period was consequently properly 
established in respect of him as from the week 
of his claim. 

3. Where a benefit period has been established 
in respect of an insured person it may be 
cancelled under certain circumstances as pro- 
vided by Regulation 151. These circumstances 
are that no benefit was paid or payable in 
respect of that benefit period. In the present 
case benefit was payable and was paid for nine 
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weeks in respect of the benefit period that 
extended from March 10, 1963 to March 7p 
1964, and this benefit period cannot be cancelled. 


4. As the claimant’s benefit period that was 
established effective March 10, 1963, was not 
one that could be cancelled as provided by 
Regulation 151 it, therefore, follows that the 
benefit entitlement in connection with the sub- 
Sequent benefit period, that was established ef- 
fective March 8, 1964, had to be computed in 
accordance with section 48(1)(b) (ii) of the Act. 
According to section 48 a claimant, having 
Satisfied the qualifying conditions, is entitled to 
receive one week’s benefit for every two contri- 
bution weeks in the 104 week period imme- 
diately preceding the commencement of the 
benefit period with a maximum of 52 weeks 
benefit. However, if as in the present case, there 
was a previous benefit period, within the 104 
weeks _Period referred to, only contribution 
weeks in the period of the 52 weeks preceding 
the week in which the claim is to commence or 
in the period since the commencement of the 
immediately preceding benefit period, whichever 
is the longer, can be included as one of the 
contribution weeks for this purpose. It will be 
seen from the foregoing formula that, as the 
claimant’s subsequent benefit period was estab- 
lished effective March 8, 1964, only contribution 
weeks in the period since the commencement of 
the immediately preceding benefit period, March 
10, 1963, could be included as contribution 
weeks for the purpose of computing the subse- 
quent claim. The number of contribution weeks 
in the aforementioned period totalled 42 and 
the claim was correctly computed for a dura- 
tion of 21 weeks benefit. 

5. The Umpire has recognized the principle 
that the commencement date of a benefit period 
cannot be re-adjusted so as to give the maximum 
possible benefit to the claimant (CUB 1451). 
To try to determine in advance what would be 
the best time for a claimant to make a claim, 
would amount to engaging in speculation of a 
most dangerous nature in view of the intangibles 
involved and the unpredictable events of the 
future. The Umpire has held that the local 
office cannot advise a claimant of the most 
advantageous time in which to make a claim in 
order that he may draw the maximum amount 
of benefit (CUB 1336). 

6. In CUB 1610 the Umpire ruled that in 
view of the inadequate rebuttal of the claim- 
ant’s allegation that she had been fraudulently 
induced to sign an application for benefit on 
July 17, 1957, whereas she only wanted to reg- 
ister for employment, no valid application for 
benefit was filed by the claimant when she 
signed her initial application for benefit on 
July 17, 1957. The Umpire decided in that case 
that the valid initial application for benefit was 
made on November 21, 1957, and that the 
benefit period should be established, accordingly, 
if the claimant could prove, according to law, 
that she fulfilled the other conditions for estab- 
lishment laid down in section 45 of the Act. 
The present case differs in that the claimant does 
not deny that he knowingly and on his own 
initiative, made a claim for benefit on March 
11, 1963, and took no steps to withdraw the 
said claim on his return to work the following 
day. 

7. As the claimant’s benefit period, commenc- 
ing March 10, 1963, was established in accord- 
ance with the Act and does not fulfil the condi- 
tions for cancellation prescribed in Regulation 
151, it is respectfully submitted that the appeal 
should be dismissed. 
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Considerations and Conclusions: The Um- 
pire must apply the law as he finds it and the 
law and jurisprudence which apply in the 
instant case are as stated by the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Commission in 
his statement of observations dated February 
13; 1965. 


I consequently have no alternative but to 
decide to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2487, May 6, 1965 
(Translation) 


Summary of the main facts: The claimant 
filed, by mail, a renewal claim for bene- 
fits . . . on November 16, 1964. He stated 
that he had last worked as a cook at lumber 
camps... from May 14, 1964 to November 
14, 1964. The reason he gave for his separa- 
tion from employment was the “completion 
of wood-cutting operations.” He was earning 
$13.95 a day. 


On November 18, 1964, the claimant asked 
for payment at the dependency rate in respect 
of his 20-year-old daughter . .. . According 
to his statement, the latter was living at 
a... hospital where she is a student nurse 
and receiving $15 a month. He also added 
that, for the last three years, since his 
daughter’s earnings were inadequate, he was 
providing monthly allowances for her. 


On November 25, 1964, the insurance of- 
ficer told the claimant that he was not en- 
titled to payments at the dependency rate 
since he had not proved that he was main- 
taining a self-contained domestic establish- 
ment and was wholly or mainly supporting 
her therein, under section 47(3) of the Act 
and Regulation 168. 


On December 2, 1964, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the board of referees, saying: 


... It is true that my daughter .. . receives 
room and board and a monthly payment of 
$15, but your Commission, I am sure, does not 
realize how much I have to spend to enable my 
daughter to pursue her studies. I have to provide 
for clothing and other expenses, especially this 
year, for her graduation. I can see a minimum 
of $500 in expenses that I will have for her this 
year. 

I therefore believe that I am entitled to pay- 
ments at the dependency rate. 

If the insurance officer upholds his decision, 
I request that my case be submitted to a board 
of referees. 


On December 21, 1964, the board of ref- 
erees rendered a decision. It reads in part: 


[The claimant], at the hearing of his case, 
had not submitted any new fact. The board of 
referees, therefore, considers that, in the present 
case, [the claimant] is not entitled to the de- 
pendency rate in respect of his daughter who 
is taking a nursing course at the hospital. Even 
though the latter is only earning $15 a month, 
she, nevertheless, receives room and board at 
the hospital. [She] does not live with her parents 
and consequently her father does not maintain 
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a self-contained domestic establishment where 
she is presently living. Therefore, according to 
the Act, we cannot conclude that he is wholly 
or mainly supporting his daughter. 


Under the circumstances, the board of referees, 
by a majority decision, upholds the previous 
decision of the insurance officer. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees expressed the following opinion: 

Even though [the claimant’s daughter] lives 
at the hospital, where she is receiving free room 
and board and $15 a month during her nursing 
course, it was proved that the expenses she has 
in pursuing her studies are well over $500 a 
year, a sum which the claimant must provide 
to help his daughter, who is, after all, a minor 
and still dependent on her father. 


For these reasons, I think that the decision of 
the insurance officer should be rescinded. 


On January 19, 1965, L’Union Catholique 
des Cultivateurs (Section des Bucherons) 
(Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union) of Rimou- 
ski, of which the claimant is a member, 
appealed the decision of the Umpire in the 
following terms: 

. . . It is our opinion that the claimant iS 
the main supporter of his daughter .... Even 
though the latter receives room and board and 
earns a Salary of $15, the claimant has to pro- 
vide quite substantial sums, each month, espe- 
cially during the current academic year, because 
she has to take a three months’ course in a 
Quebec hospital before graduation. Her father 
has to provide for her transportation expenses 
which are quite high. Also, she will have to 
buy a special dress and ring for her graduation, 
pay her fee for the banquet, etc. Her father 
will always have to meet the expenses. We also 
note that, when [the claimant’s daughter] was 
sick, her father had to pay the doctor. 


[The claimant’s daughter] must consequently 
rely on her father to pay for all her clothing, 
her travelling expenses, the doctor’s fees, etc. 
In all, [the claimant] will have to spend ap- 
proximately $700 for his daughter during the 
present year. 


Consequently, we believe that the claimant 
should be considered as supporting his daughter 


Considerations and Conclusions: The pro- 
visions that apply in the present case require 
that a claimant, in order to have a child 16 
years old or more considered as a dependant 
under the Act, must not only maintain a 
self-contained domestic establishment but sup- 
port that dependant therein. But, as the 
board of referees maintained in its unanimous 
decision, the claimant’s daughter lives mostly 
at the hospital where she is taking a nursing 
course. 

According to the above statements, the 
question is not whether the claimant wholly 
or mainly supports his daughter. Even if it 
were so, he would not have sufficiently proved 
his general statements regarding the matter. 

On these grounds, I decide to confirm the 
decision of the board of referees and reject 
the Federations’ appeal. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 324 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal government and its Crown 
corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 246 contracts in these cate- 
gories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 248 contracts not listed in this report that contained the General Fair Wages 
Clause, were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments 
of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 
; (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Derencanrroducuon) - ee ee a oe! 105 $1,503,789.00 
(Hee KWC oe "top nl cel salitheeh ter A a pee ae 6 161,357.89 
DIC AE VOLES Beetle Anus hee ee. Pt. ass 1 17,910.00 
LURES WEG ELON 8 oe, ase gens alate aro bea ae ane 1 4,466.61 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. ihc 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made During July 


During July the sum of $2,617.96 was collected from four contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, to 
apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 38 workers 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded During July 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Shellmouth Man: Widdicombe Construction Ltd & Low Bros Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of main embankment for Shellmouth dam, Assiniboine river storage project (stage 1) 
Winnipeg Man: The Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co Ltd, renewal of heating system for labora- 
tory greenhouses. Near Outlook Sask: Kiewit-Johnson-Poole (Joint Venture) construction of 
spillway chute & basin, SSR project. Near Carolside Alta: Progressive Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of the Blood Indian Creek community storage project. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Pembroke Glass Ltd, installation of windows & doors, computer 
bldg 508, nuclear laboratories. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


New Glasgow, Stellarton & Trenton N S: Banfield & Miles Ltd, exterior painting of 
houses, Vets 2/48, 1 & 2/48 & 1/48. Montreal area Que: Tousignant Decorator Co, painting, 
caulking & siliconing of various housing units, Villeray Terrace, Park Royal & Place Benoit; 
Tousignant Decorator Co, painting, caulking & siliconing of various housing units, Terrasse 
Belleville, Terrasse St Michel & Boulevard Pie IX apt. Pierrefonds Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, 
repairs to heating system, Cloverdale Park. 


Sherbrooke Que: Stanislas Belanger, repairs to heating system, Terrasse Vimont. Ville 
Jacques Cartier Que: S Engel & Son Ltd, repairs to heating system, etc, Bellerive apts. Brandon 
Man: Nu-Way Decorating, exterior painting of housing units, 3/48. Swift Current Sask: 
Paul Stover Construction Ltd, construction of housing units, site improvement & sodding, 
FP 3/64. Leduc Alta: E M From, landscaping, Linsford Place. Vancouver B C: Neil Meyers, 
exterior painting of housing units, Fraserview. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 16 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Oka Indian Agency Que: Bisson Rotary Drilling, well drilling, Oka reserve. James Bay 
Indian Agency Ont: North Star Plumbing Ltd, renovations to school & warehouse, Moose 
Fort residential school..Parry Sound Indian Agency Ont: Bert Taylor Construction Ltd, road 
work, Moose Deer Point reserve. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: McGimpsey Plumb- 
ing & Heating, water treatment equipment extension, Birtle residential school. Battleford 
Indian Agency Sask: Novak Construction, road work, Thunderchild, Poundmaker & Sweet- 
grass reserves. 


Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: J R Ulmer, road construction, Cowessess reserve. 
Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, renovations to dormitory, wash- 
room & kitchen, Duck Lake residential school. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Art’s 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of plumbing, sewage disposal, water supply 
& heating systems, Big Island Lake school bldgs. Shellbrook Indian Agency Sask: Potts Con- 
struction Ltd, road work, Sandy Lake & Mistawasis reserves. 

Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: J T Ostram & K A Graff, structural & electrical altera- 
tions to Crowfoot residential school. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Hall Bros Plumbing Ltd, 
installation of plumbing, heating & electrical facilities in teacherage, Standoff day school; 
Kenwood Engineering Construction Ltd, additions & revisions to Blood residential school. 
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Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Forrester Water Well Drilling Ltd, drilling of well, 
Sucker Creek reserve. 


Stony Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Edgar Pears, construction of road, Stony reserve. 
Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Rural Well Drillers Ltd, well drilling. Stuart Lake Indian 
Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, renovations to bathroom, Lejac residential school. Williams 
Lake Indian Agency B C: K Moore & Co Ltd, installation of water supply for Anahim Lake 
day school, Squinas reserve 2. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Near St John’s Nfld: Hillcrest Contracting Ltd, construction of drill hall, Fort Pepperell. 
Cornwallis N S: Bernard Painters Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. Dartmouth N S: Urban Construction Ltd, construction of steel prefabricated main- 
tenance bldg. Greenwood N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of vasis units (electrical work), 
RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, replacement of manhole covers in 
taxiway, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, roof repairs, armoury; 
Malach Roofing and Flooring Ltd, balcony & canopy repairs & waterproofing, Windsor 
Park; The Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of fire protection & sprinkler 
system, HMCS Dockyard. 


Barriefield Ont: T P Crawford Ltd, reroofing of bldgs. Hamilton Ont: Toronto Building 
Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, exterior repairs to James Street armoury. Trenton Ont: Alsco 
Distributors of Eastern Ont Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, RCAF Station; 
Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of vasis units (electrical work), RCAF Station. 


Portage la Prairie Man: A Forsythe Coal Co Ltd, installation of pipe arch culvert & 
manhole, RCAF Station; Huber Electric Ltd, installation of vasis units (electrical work), 
RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters 
& garages, RCAF Station; Midway Roofing & Supply Ltd, roofing repairs to hangar 3 & 
bldgs. Shilo Man: Lount Oil Heating Co Ltd, replacement of boilers & furnaces, camp. 
Winnipeg Man: Dominion Bronze Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, RCAF 
Station; Randall Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of steam boilers, McGregor Armoury. 


Moose Jaw Sask: Huber Electric Ltd, installation of vasis units (electrical work), RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering Co Ltd, repairs to road, driveway & sidewalks 
in married quarters’ area, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Huber Electric Ltd, installation of 
vasis units (electrical work), RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: South Eastern Construction & 
Distribution Services Ltd, installation of underground gas gathering lines for wells 28 & 29; 
Dutch Bros Paints Ltd, interior & exterior painting of housing units. Wainwright Alta: W J 
Bennett Contractors Ltd, repairs to wood trusses & columns, military camp. 


Chilliwack B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, construction of roads, etc, camp. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, alterations to steam pits, RCAF Station. 
Aldershot N S: D J Lowe Ltd, replacement of exterior doors & window sashes, camp. 
Bedford N §S: Northern Roofing & Metal Workers (1961) Ltd, replacement of built-up 
roofings & flashings on bldg 40, RCNAD; Gray Bros, waterproofing exterior walls of bldg 40, 
RCN magazines. Cornwallis N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to asphalt 
pavements, HMCS Cornwallis; Raymond Moore waterproofing & drainage for married quarters, 
HMCS Cornwallis; D J Lowe Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. 


Dartmouth N S: Stevens & Fiske Construction Ltd, repairs to concrete platforms, steps & 
sidewalks, Shannon Park married quarters; Nichols Contracting Ltd, repairs to bldgs & 
utilities, Wallis Heights married quarters; Dean’s Nursery Ltd, repairs to grassed areas, Wallis 
Heights married quarters. 

Halifax N S: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, replacement of floor coverings in Canadian 
forces hospital, HMCS Stadacona; Parker Bros (1956) Ltd, interior painting of bldg; Osborne 
Head gunnery range; G A Redmond Trucking & Demolition Ltd, partial removal & capping 
of reinforced concrete wall, bldg 19, HMCS Stadacona; Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co 
Ltd, repairs to roof grid, bldg 0-1, Osborne Head gunnery range; Webb Enrg Ltd, renewal 
of expansion joints in steam line, HMCS Stadacona; Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, 
replacement of & repairs to warm air heating units in A, B & C blocks, Osborne Head 
gunnery range; Alex Grant, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Stadacona. 

Shearwater N S: LG & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to south jetty, RCN Air Station; Dart- 
mouth Asphalt Co Ltd, repairs to asphalt pavements, base & roads, RCN Air Station. 
Bagotville Que: Alberio Levesque, laying asphalt pavement, RCAF Station; Potvin & 
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Simard Enr, asphalt pavement patching, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: La Societe D’Entre- 
prises Generales Ltee, resurfacing of road, RCAF Station. Three Rivers Que: Atlas Mastic, 
surface asphalt pavement, drill hall floor, armoury; Charles Auguste Trudel, interior & 
exterior painting, armoury, 574 St Francois-Xavier Street. 


Belleville Ont: J J Forestell Association, resurfacing drill hall floor, armoury. Centralia 
Ont: Heywood Bros, interior pointing of married quarters, RCAF Station. Chatham Ont: 
Kon Lukst Construction, general maintenance, armoury. London Ont: George Andelfinger, 
exterior painting of various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Owen Sound Ont: Elwood D Jackson, 
general repairs & exterior painting, armoury. Petawawa Ont: Edmund Turcotte, construction 
of parking lot, etc, camp. 


Picton Ont: Reynard Painting Co, exterior painting of married quarters, camp; William 
Kuypers, repairs to walls & replacement of window sashes, camp. St Thomas Ont: George 
Keen Construction Ltd, general maintenance of armouries. Sioux Lookout Ont: C E Olson, 
interior painting of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Sentinal Paving & Con- 
struction Ltd, road repairs, HMCS York; Cook Paving Co Ltd, road and sidewalk repairs & 
regrading serges, personnel depot 6. 


Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, repainting exterior steel on hangar 10, RCAF 
Station; H J Beamish Construction Co Ltd, cleaning, resealing joints & repair of cracks in 
concrete apron, hangar 10, RCAF Station. Weston Ont: Lux Painting Co, exterior painting of 
bldgs 3, 5 & SA, RCAF site. 


Gimli Man: Easton Plumbing & Heating Contracting Ltd, supply & installation of 
heating & ventilating systems in briefing room, hangar 2, RCAF Station; Easton Plumbing & 
Heating Contracting Ltd, supply & installation of heating & ventilating systems in briefing 
room, hangar 1, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Western Asbestos (1963) Ltd, replacement 
of cedar shingles, bldg 13, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: Home Ease Heating Ltd, improve- 
ment to heating distribution, married quarters, camp. Yorkton Sask: Klein Painters & 
Decorators (Yorkton) Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


Calgary Alta: W J Kutasinski, waterproofing basements of married quarters, Currie 
Barracks. Edmonton Alta: Dominion Gunite (1964) Ltd, mudjacking of curbs, etc, Griesbach 
barracks; Haddow & Maughan Ltd, replacement of condensate line, Griesbach Barracks. 
Comox B C: Courtenay Decorators, interior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Williams, Bray & Williams Ltd, repairs & alterations to “A” jetty, HMCS 
Dockyard. 


Puntzi Mountain B C: Federal Joint Sealing Co of Canada Ltd, paving, RCAF Station. 
Victoria B C: P T. Holdsworth, exterior painting of camp bldgs, Work Point Barracks. 
Whitehorse Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, regrading of resurfacing of road, RCAF radio site. 

In addition, this Department awarded 72 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie McCullough Ltd, supply & erection of watertube 
steam generator for Union Station boiler plant, Terminal Avenue. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N S: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, replacement of siding on the landside of shed 228 
ocean terminals. Montreal Que: Inspiration Ltd, construction of wharf from section 68 to 72. 
Quebec Que: Canadian Ice Machine Co, supply & installation of blast freezer for fish house 
plant. Vancouver B C: Fort Construction (1962) Ltd, roof reconstruction, sheds 2: aan ecrA: 
Lynn Creek marine terminals; The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, installation of finger 
floats, False Creek fishermen’s terminal. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Leamington Ont: W J C Kaufmann Co, construction of nature centre, Pointe Pelee 
National Park. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Star Blacktop Ltd, seal coating of streets 


‘& roads. Elk Island National Park Alta: Everall Construction (Edmonton) Ltd, seal coating 
of streets & roads. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 73 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 
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PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOANS OR GRANTS 


Galt Ont: Raylena Construction Co Ltd, construction of Fourth Avenue trunk storm 
& sanitary sewer. Winnipeg Man: Inspiration Ltd, construction of Sutherland Avenue parallel 
interceptor sewers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


L’Anse au Loup (Labr) Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, construction of community stage & wharf 
extension. Butcher's Cove Nfld: Lorne E Hicks, construction of wharf. Canning’s Cove Nfld: 
Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of canopy & holding unit. Cape St Mary’s Nfld: 
All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, construction of access road to light station. Channel- 
Port-aux-Basques Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, paving of grounds, 
federal bldg. Fortune Nfld: L G & M H Smith Ltd, breakwater-wharf repairs. 


New Bonaventure Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf replacement. Newman’s Cove Nfld: 
William A Trask Ltd, wharf extension. Plate Cove East Nfld: Avalon Construction & Enrg 
Ltd, construction of canopy & holding unit. Pleasantville Nfid: W Chisholm Ltd, renovations & 
painting of floor, bldg 308. St John’s Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. St Vincent's 
Nfld: Lafortune Construction Co, construction of wharf. Seal Cove (Connaigre Bay) Nfld: 
Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. 


Savage Harbour P E I: L G & M H Smith Ltd, breakwater repairs. Tracadie Harbour 
P E I: Douglas & MacEwen Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Victoria P E I: Curran 
& Briggs Ltd, paving of wharf. 


Halifax N S: Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler 
system, RCMP Thornvale Barracks; Arthur & Conn Ltd, relighting & rewiring of RCMP 
divisional headquarters. Sheet Harbour N S: Fisher & Miller Construction Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Escuminac N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Rexton N B: Gerard Johnson, wharf demolition. Shippegan N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, 
installation of industrial water supply, pumphouse & motors. 


Carleton Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf extension. Contrecoeur Que: Les 
Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of protection works; Les Entreprises 
Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, repairs to retaining wall. Dorval Que: Nation Wide Interior Main- 
tenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning for postal accommodation, air cargo bldg, airport. Etang 
des Caps (M I) Que: Turbide & Jomphe Enrg, harbour improvements. Gaspe Que: Eudore 
McRae, interior cleaning, federal bldg. Grande Riviere Que: Sandy Beach Construction Ltd, 
wharf repairs. 


Grosse Ile Que: Rigid Structure Inc, construction of prefabricated barn with annexes for 
Dept of Agriculture maximum security quarantine station. Grosse Ile (M I) Que: Adrien 
Arsenault, roadway & breakwater repairs. Montreal Que: Mechanical Contractors Ltd, supply 
& installation of water chilled unit in customs examining warehouse, 400 Youville Square; 
Turnbull Elevator of Canada Ltd, conversion of elevator, International Civil Aviation 
Organization; Oscar Brault, interior cleaning & grounds maintenance, post office, 11200 
Boulevard Pie IX. 


Pointe au Loup (M I) Que: Wendall Chiasson, slipway enlargement. Quebec Que: 
Paul-Arthur Tremblay, general alterations, Le Cavalier bldg, La Citadelle. Riviere au Renard 
Que: Elias Blouin, repairs to protection works. Riviere St Jean Que: Lang Construction Ltd, 
construction of landing pier. Romaine Que: Charles Verreault, construction of landing pier. 
Sheldrake Que: Charles Verreault, construction of breakwater. 


Belle Ewart Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, wharf reconstruction (stage 2). Campbellford Ont: 
H G Williams, interior cleaning & maintenance of federal bldg. Glencoe Ont: West York 
Construction Division of Toryork Sales Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of windows & doors, Rideau 
Hall; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, modifications to laboratories refrigeration system, Geological 
Bldg, 601 Booth Street; Three-Stars Building Cleaning, interior cleaning of Geological Bldg, 
601 Booth Street; Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning of Hunter Bldg; 
Viking Automatic Sprinklers (Canada) Ltd, installation of basement sprinkler system, RCMP 
headquarters; Henri D’Aoust Lumber Ltd, installation of windows, Dominion Observatory & 
Seismology Bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, cafeteria improvement, RCMP headquarters; 
Latulippe Bros, removal of ashes from central heating plants; Walter Woods, exterior painting 
& repairs, Hunter Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general alterations to room 30, food & 
drug laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; R R Construction, construction of fire exits, RCMP 
headquarters; Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, installation of greenhouse shades, Rideau HalseTP 
Crawford Ltd, alterations to basement mechanical ventilation system, “A” division, “S” 
directorate, RCMP headquarters; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations, 1010 Somerset 
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Street, W; Durie Mosaic & Marble Ltd, epoxy floorings, West Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations for computer room, “A” bldg, Cartier Square; A 
Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations, Hunter Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations 
to partitions, temporary bldg 8; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs & refinishing, various 
rooms, centre block, Parliament Bldgs; Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, mechanical & electrical 
improvements to greenhouse, CEF; J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations, third floor, 
temporary bldg 8; Met-Wo Industries Ltd, installation of venetian blinds in temporary bldgs 
Deis Goce: 

Port Loring Ont: Alfred Haigh, wharf repairs. Port Stanton (Sparrow Lake) Ont: Bar-Way 
Marine Ltd, wharf extension. Sarnia Ont: Chamber Electric Co, installation of wharf lighting. 
Scarborough Ont: Renkay Construction Ltd, alterations for Public Archives of Canada, fed- 
eral bldg, 651 Warden avenue. Toronto Ont: Willard Decorating, exterior painting & glazing 
city delivery bldg; R T Services Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, city delivery bldg; 
Bruce (EDP) Services Ltd, computer installation for the Dept of Transport Climatology 
Division, Mackenzie Bldg. 

Watford Ont: George Shabsove Construction, construction of post office bldg. Weston 
Ont: Harry S Denning Cleaning Service Ltd, cleaning & maintenance of federal bldg, 2050 
Weston Road. Wikwemikong Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, construction of school & 
teachers’ residence. Windermere Ont: Owen J Walbridge, wharf repairs & extension. Emerson 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of animal inspection corral for Dept of Agri- 
culture. Fort Churchill Man: Brothan Painting Co Ltd, painting of various bldgs for the 
Dept of Northern Affairs & National Resources. 

Pelly Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Shellbrook Sask: Cecil E Johnson, interior cleaning of federal bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Wyatt Construction Co Ltd, alterations, fourth floor, Customs Bldg. Alert Bay B C: Kirkland 
& Creelman Construction, float renewal in boat harbour; Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of seaplane landing. Alice Arm B C: Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, wharf 
replacement. Horseshoe Bay B C: The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 

Pacific Highway B C: Standard-General Construction (Int) Ltd, removal of paving, 
installation of drainage & repaving of concourse. Prince George B C: Dezell Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of additional postal facilities, federal bldg; Prince Sheet Metal & Heating 
Ltd, reroofing of federal bldg. Sointula B C: The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Vancouver B C: Walker Construction, alterations, second floor, Winch Bldg. 
Vanderhoff B C: E & L Construction, alterations for RCMP accommodation, federal bldg. 

Inuvik N W T: J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior & exterior painting of federal housing 
units; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of floating wharf (Boot Lake). Whitehorse 
Y T: Christensen & McLean Roofing Ltd, reroofing of federal bldg. 

In addition, the Department awarded 66 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois, Cote Ste Catherine & St Lambert Que: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, 
modifications to fender machinery 2, locks 1 to 4 incl. Cote Ste Catherine Que: Rivermont 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of temporary roadway to Industrial Park. Port Colborne 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, entrance wall extension, south of guard gate, Welland 
Canal. St Catharines Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, construction of timber floating 
units, Welland Canal; Moir Construction Co Ltd, entrance wall extension, lock 6 east, Welland 
Canal. Thorold Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of valve operating 
machines for lock 6 west intake, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, paving of roads & installation 
of water & sewer mains, airport. Gander Nfld: Goodyear Paving Ltd, repairs & resealing 
roads, international airport. Moncton N B: McDonald Paving & Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of parking area & extension to water distribution system. Baie Comeau (Pte Lebel) Que: 
Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of VOR bldg & related work. Dorval Que: Charles 
Duranceau Ltd, construction of concrete curbs, gutter & drainage for entrance road & car 
park, Montreal International Airport. 


Grindstone (M I) Que: Turbide & Jomphe Ltd, construction of single dwellings. House 
Harbour (M I) Que: J W Delaney Ltd, treating & reseeding runway shoulders, airport. 
Mont Joli (Luceville) Que: Adrien Berube, construction of VOR bldg & related work. Sorel 
Islands Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, reconstruction of submerged weirs in the St 
Lawrence River. 

(Continued on page 848) 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, August 1965 


The first decrease in 10 months, the con- 
sumer price index (1949=100) declined 0.1 
per cent to 139.4 at the beginning of August, 
from 139.5 in July. The August index was 
2.4 per cent higher than the August 1964 
index of 136.1. 

The indexes for food and clothing de- 
creased by 0.9 per cent and 0.3 per cent, 
respectively, the housing, transportation, 
health and personal care, and tobacco and 
alcohol components edged upward, and the 
recreation and reading index was unchanged. 

The food index decreased 0.9 per cent to 
137.8 from 139.0, reflecting lower prices for 
fresh vegetables, grapes, bananas, oranges, 
orange juice, sugar, tea, corn flakes, cookies, 
ice cream, round steak, blade roasts, and 
liver. Higher prices were reported for eggs, 
most meats, fish, poultry, cheese, some fresh 
fruits, and most canned fruits and vegetables. 

The housing index moved up 0.1 per cent 
to 141.2 from 141.1 as a result of increases 
in both the shelter and household operation 
components. Within shelter, both the rent and 
home-ownership indexes were fractionally 
higher. In household operation, higher prices 
for household supplies, coal, kitchen furni- 
ture, and household effects insurance offset 
lower prices for living room and bedroom 
Suites, carpets, textiles, and utensils and 
equipment. 

The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent 
to 120.7 from 121.1 reflecting widespread 
August sales of summer apparel and foot- 
wear. 

The transportation index rose 0.6 per cent 
to 147.9 from 147.0. The automobile opera- 
tion component advanced as lower prices for 
new cars were outweighed by higher prices 
for automobile insurance and gasoline. An 
increase in train fares and scattered increases 
in taxi fares moved the travel and local 
transportation components upward. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 175.8 from 175.4 as 
a result of increased prices for some personal 
care items and men’s haircuts. The health 
care component decreased slightly with lower 
prices for prescriptions and other pharma- 
ceutical products. 

The recreation and reading index was un- 
changed at 154.6. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.1 
per cent to 122.6 from 122.5 because of in- 
creased liquor prices in the Atlantic provinces. 

Group indexes one year earlier (August 
1964) were: food 135.1, housing 138.7, 
clothing 118.9, transportation 141.4, health 
and personal care 167.5, recreation and read- 
ing 151.5, tobacco and alcohol 120.2. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1965 


Consumer price indexes advanced in nine 
of the ten regional cities between June and 
July; the index for the tenth declined. In- 
creases ranged from 0.1 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina, Edmonton-Calgary and Vancouver, 
to 0.6 per cent in Ottawa. The index for 
Winnipeg decreased 0.4 per cent. 


Food indexes increased in seven cities and 
declined in three. Six housing indexes were 
higher, two lower, and two unchanged. In 
clothing, indexes in three cities rose, three 
declined and four were constant. Indexes for 
transportation advanced in five cities, edged 
down in three, and were unchanged in two. 
Movements for health and personal care were 
mixed, with four indexes up slightly, five 
down, and one unchanged. Tobacco and alco- 
hol indexes were unchanged in all cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were: Ottawa 
+0.8 to 139.3; Montreal +0.6 to 139.0; Saint 
John +0.4 to 138.0; St. John’s +0.3 to a3 *: 
Halifax +0.3 to 135.4; Toronto +0.3 to 
141.1; Saskatoon-Regina +-0.1 to 132.3; Ed- 
monton-Calgary +0.1 to 130.6; Vancouver 
+0.1 to 135.3; Winnipeg —0.5 to 135.4. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) eased to 251.8 in July, 0.1 per 
cent lower than the June index of 252.0, but 
2.8 per cent higher than the July 1964 index 
of 245.0: 


Four of the eight major group indexes 
were lower in July and four were higher. 


The vegetable products group index de- 
clined 0.8 per cent to 219.1 from 221.0, and 
the textile products group index dropped 0.4 
per cent to 246.2 from 247.2. Two major 
group indexes were lower by 0.1 per cent or 
less in July; the non-ferrous metals products 
group index declined 0.1 per cent to 219.4 
from 219.7; and the wood products group 
index to 333.0 from 333.1. 


The animal products group index rose 0.8 
per cent to 276.3 from 274.0, and the chemi- 
cal products group index advanced 0.6 per 
cent to 202.6 from 201.4. 


The non-metallic minerals products group 
index increased 0.3 per cent to 191.2 from 
190.7, and the iron products group index 
rose to 266.7 from 266.6. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) eased 
down in the three-week period ended July 
23 to 245.2 from 245.3. The field products 
index declined slightly to 191.5 from 191.7 
and the animal products price index eased to 
298.9 from 299.0. 





* On base June 1951—100. 
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The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) edged up 0.2 per 
cent in July to 343.7 from 343.1 in June. 
On the base 1949—100, it rose to 150.7 from 
15025. 

The price index for non-residential building 
materials (1949=100) increased 0.3 per cent 
to 148.5 from 148.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose to 110.2 in July from 
110.1 in June. A year ago the July index 
was 108.3. 

The increase in the index in July was essen- 
tially seasonal. Over the years, the index has 
generally gone up by three tenths of a point 
in July, but the reduction in excise taxes 
on many items in June this year slowed the 
recent trend toward higher consumer prices. 

Price increases were reported for pork 
products, beef, veal, eggs, potatoes and cig- 


arettes. Decreases were reported in prices for 
fresh fruits, lettuce, cabbage, watermelons, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, green peppers and many 
apparel items. 


British Index of Retail Prices, June 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) stood at 112.7 in mid-June, com- 
pared with 112.4 in mid-May and 107.4 in 
mid-June 1964. 

The rise in the index was due to increases 
in the price of eggs, beef and some vegetables, 
partly offset by a reduction in potato prices. 

The index for the food group rose by one- 
half of 1 per cent to 112.5, compared with 
111.9 in May. 

Charges for fuel and light rose by less 
than 1 per cent; transport and vehicles group 
increased .2 per cent; services, such as hair- 
dressing, laundering and shoe repairing, rose 
by nearly one-half of 1 per cent. The other 
six groups showed little change. 





Wage Schedules 


(Continued from page 846) 


Ville La Salle Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of east extension to 
hydraulic models bldg & related work. Near Kingston Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment 
Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete lighthouse & fog alarm bldg, False Ducks Island 
light station. Kirkfield Ont: Newcon Construction Ltd, mechanical rehabilitation of lift lock. 
Ottawa Ont: Modern Building Cleaning, cleaning services, radio regulations engineering 
laboratory; Coady Construction Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg & related work. 


St Catharines Ont: King Paving & Materials Ltd, construction of runway taxi for park- 
ing apron, Niagara District Airport. Lynn Lake Man: Claydon Co Ltd, improvements to run- 
way 07-25 & extension of aircraft parking apron. Winnipeg Man: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, 
installation of fire protection sprinkler system in hangar 3, international airport; McCormick 
Electric Ltd, supply & installation of power supply cable, etc, field electrical centre, inter- 
national airport. 


Grande Prairie Alta: Huber Electric Ltd, reinstallation of medium intensity lighting on 
runway 06-24 & related work, airport. Lethbridge Alta: Oliver Chemical Co Lethbridge Ltd, 
replacing water supply line & related work. Cape Mudge B C: Johnson Construction, con- 
struction of single dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Victoria B C: Jensen & Johnson 
Landscape Contractors Ltd, maintenance of landscaped grounds & interior plantings, inter- 
national airport. Norman Wells N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage 
bldgs & related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: Miran Co Ltd, repairs to roads & sidewalks, Ste Anne’s 
Hospital; Delphis Cote Ltd, roof repairs, Ste Anne’s Hospital. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Application for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABouR GAZETTE. 


List No. 203 
Apprenticeship 


1. JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY. National Truck- 
ing Industry Apprenticeship Standards for 
Truck Mechanics; a Guide for the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, AFL-CIO. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 34. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
AND TRAINING. The National Apprentice- 
ship Program. 1965 edition. Washington, 
GPOM1IOB5AP pS 1. 


Business 


3. DONHAM, PAUL. New Enterprises and 
Small Business Management; the Problems of 
establishing and operating a Small Business 
[by] Pau! Donham [and] John S. Day. Home- 
wood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1959. Pp. 836. 


4. THAIN, DONALD HAMMOND. Busi- 
ness Administration in Canada [by] Donald 
H. Thain, John J. Wettlaufer [and] Samuel 
A. Martin, assisted by Michiel R. Leenders. 
Toronto, McGraw-Hill [c1961]. Pp. 889. 


3. METCALF, WENDELL O. dealth 
Maintenance Programs for Small Business. 
2d ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 64. 


6. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Federal Income Tax Reductions 
and Small Business. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Pp ls 


Explains how the enactment of the 1964 tax 
legislation will benefit small business in the U.S. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. “The Sas- 
katchewan Experience’, a Case Study in Gen- 
uine Collective Bargaining in the Public 
Service. A Presentation to a Conference of 
Government and Employee Association Rep- 
resentatives, Halifax, Nova Scotia, September 
25-26, 1963, sponsored by Canadian Federa- 
tion of Government Employee Organizations. 
[Regina, 19637] Pp. 23, [37] 
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Examines “, . . in detail the system for giving 
effect to collective bargaining in the public 
Service that has been developed by the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan and the Saskatchewan 
Government Employees’ Association (S.G.E.A.) 
during the period 1945-1963.” 


8. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Major Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ments; Grievance Procedures. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 80. 

This study, based on an analysis of 1,717 col- 
lective bargaining agreements covering 7.4 mil- 
lion workers, provides information on the scope 
of grievance procedures, the presentation of 
grievances and the procedure in processing them, 

€ appendices contain selected grievance pro- 
cedures reproduced in full, and selected griev- 
ance clauses negotiated by small companies. 


Economic Conditions 


9. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Economic Surveys: Ireland. (March 1965. 
Paris, 1965]. Pp. 35. 


Briefly examines the present economic situation 
and economic policy in Ireland. 


10. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Computation of Cost-of-Living In- 
dexes in Developing Countries. Prepared for 
Agency for International Development. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 43. 


Education 


11. HUTCHINS, ROBERT MAYNARD. 
The Higher Learning in America. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, c1936. Pp. 119. 


12. JOHNSON, FRANCIS HENRY. 4 
History of Public Education in British Colum- 
bia. Vancouver, Publications Centre, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 1964. Pp. 279. 


13. MORRIS, FREDERICK CLINTON. 
Effective Teaching; a Manual for Engineer- 
ing Instructors. \st ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. Pp. 86. 

“Prepared under the sponsorship of Com- 
mittee on Teaching Manual, American Society 
for Engineering Education.” 

14. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. Art Education, 
by the Yearbook Committee and Associated 
Contributors. Edited by W. Reid Hastie. 
Editor for the Society: Herman G. Richey. 
Chicago, NSSE; distributed by the University 
of Chicago Press, 1965. Pp. 357. (Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education [new series] 64th, pt. 2.) 


15. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. Vocational Edu- 
cation, by the Yearbook Committee and 
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Associated Contributors. Edited by Melvin 
L. Barlow. Chicago, NSSE; distributed by 
the University of Chicago Press, 1965. Pp. 
301. (Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education [new series] 64th, 


pt) 


16. PHI DELTA KAPPA SYMPOSIUM 
ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 4th, 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA, 1962. Simu- 
lation Models for Education. Fourth An- 
nual... Symposium on Educational Research 
sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, Alpha Cam- 
pus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, School of 
Education, Indiana University. Edited by 
Nicholas A. Fattu and Stanley Elam. [Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., c1965]. 
Plies 

This symposium on _ educational research 
studied various forms of simulation such as role 


playing, management games, or hypothetical 
problems submitted to a computer for solution. 


17. STANLEY, JULIAN CECIL. Meas- 
urement in Today’s Schools. 4th ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. 
414. 

First to third editions by C. C. Ross. This 


book is concerned with educational measure- 
ment. 


18. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE. 
Characteristics of School Dropouts and High 
School Graduates, Farm and Nonfarm, 1960. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 32. 


19. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DI- 
VISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education; a Review of Activities in 
Federally Aided Programs, Fiscal Year 1963. 
[Washington, GPO, 1964]. Pp. 68. 


20. WILKINSON, BRUCE WILLIAM. 
Some Economic Aspects of Education in 
Canada. Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Libraries, Microreproduction 
Laboratory, 1964. 


Microfilm copy (positive) of typescript. Col- 
lation of the original: 299 pages. Thesis (Ph.D.) 
—RMassachusetts Institute of Technology, 1964. 

“The purpose of this dissertation is to ex- 
amine several particular economic problem areas 
in Canadian educational programs.” 


Employment Management 


21. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUN- 
SELORS, INC. Applying Behavioral Science 
Research in Industry. Papers and Discussions 
at a Symposium conducted by Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, inc., held at Tarrytown, 
New York, April 25-26, 1963. New York, 
1964. Pp. 113: 

Presents papers describing specific industrial 
research projects carried out in five companies. 


Contents: Use of Test Data in Selection and 
Placement. Employee Attitude Survey—the Sears 
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Program. Identifying the Elements of Effective 
Management. Accomplishing Changes in Organ- 
izational Structure. Innovative Organizations—a 
study in organization development. 


22. MARENCO, CLAUDINE. L’introduc- 
tion de l'automation dans les bureaux: lad- 
ministration du changement; les modalités 
d'adaptation des individus et des groupes. 
Paris, Université de Paris, Institut des scien- 
ces sociales du travail, Centre de recherches, 
1963. Pp. 61. 


23. ROSE, HOMER C. The Development 
and Supervision of Training Programs, in- 
cluding The Instructor and his Job, by Homer 
C. Rose. Chicago, American Technical So- 
ciety 1964. Pp. 277, 281. 


24. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employer Expenditures for Selected 
Supplementary Remuneration Practices; Fi- 
nance, Insurance, and Real Estate Indus- 
tries, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 72. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


25. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provin- 
cial Labour Standards concerning Child La- 
bour, Minimum Wages, Equal Pay for Equal 
Work, Hours of Work, Weekly Rest-Day, 
Holidays, Fair Employment Practices, Notice 
of Termination of Employment and Work- 
men's Compensation. December, 1964. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 45. 


26. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Nicaragua. 
Washington, 1964. Pp. 99. 


27. WANCZYCKI, JAN K. Quebec La- 
bour Code and the Status of Unions and 
Collective Agreements. Quebec, Les Presses 
de l’Université Laval, 1965. Pp. 5-45. 

Extrait de Relations industrielles, Vol. 20, 
n° 2, avril 1965. 

The author is employed in the Legislation 
Branch, Federal Department of Labour. He 
examines the status of unions and collective 
agreements under the Quebec Labour Code en- 
acted in 1964, and analyzes the new provisions 
of the Labour Code with respect to these ques- 
tions. He also reviews laws and decisions re- 
garding unions and collective agreements in 
Quebec and in other provinces. 


Labouring Classes 


28. COLLOQUE INTERNATIONAL SUR 
LES ACCIDENTS ELECTRIQUES, PARIS, 
1962. Compte rendu des travaux. [Genéve, 
Centre international d’informations de sécu- 
rité et d’hygiéne du travail] 1964. Pp. 281. 

Ce Colloque a été organisé 4a Paris en mai 
1962 par CIS avec le concours d’Electricité de 
France et de I’Institut national de sécurité de 
France. 
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29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1963 .. . 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 47. 

Examines trends, size and duration, issues, 
industries and localities affected, details of major 
stoppages, chronology of work stoppages in- 


volving 10,000 workers or more beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1963. 


30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in 
Developing Countries. Washington, GPO, 
P64 Pp. 177. 


Prepared for Agency for International De- 
velopment. 


Management 


31. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. The Product Manager Sys- 
tem; a Symposium. New York, 1965. Pp. 126. 


The product manager is “planner and co- 
ordinator of all major activities relating to his 
assigned product.” A group of business execu- 
tives in this symposium discussed the best way 
to make the product manager system work 
effectively. The appendix contains marketing 
organization charts and position guides of some 
companies. 


32. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Personality and Success; an Eval- 
uation of Personal Characteristics of Success- 
ful Small Business Managers, by Hal B. 
Pickle. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 84. 


The author suggests that five characteristics 
can contribute to the success of small business 
managers. These are drive, thinking ability, 
human relations ability, communications ability, 
and technical knowledge. 


Occupations 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEACH 
BRANCH. Metal Working Occupations. [1st 
ed.] Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 75. 


Contents: History and Importance. Fields of 
Work. Iron and Steel Making. Foundries. Forge 
Shops. Machining and Related Processes. Sheet 
Metal Work. Welding. Working Conditions. 
Entry and Advancement. Preparation and Train- 
ing. Organizations. Employment Outlook. Seek- 
ing Employment. Earnings. 


Unemployment 


34. CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND THE AMERICAN ECON- 
OMY. ist, BERKELEY, CALIF., 1963. Un- 
employment and the American Economy. 
Arthur M. Ross, editor. New York, Wiley, 
1964. Pp. 216. 


This book consists of papers and comments 
presented at a Conference organized by the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations at the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California and 
financed by the Ford Foundation. The Con- 
ference included speakers involved in research, 
policy formulation, and administration, and con- 
sidered such matters as retraining workers, the 
U.S. Government’s fiscal policy, and the ex- 
perience of European countries in dealing with 
unemployment. 
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35. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. How the Government measures Un- 
employment. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 
[16] 


Wages and Hours 
36. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Employee Earnings in Non-Metropoli- 
tan Areas of the South and North Central 
ee June 1962. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
D261. 


37. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
WAGE AND HOUR PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIVISIONS. An Evaluation of the Minimum 
Wage and Maximum Hours Standards of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; Report submitted 
to the Congress in Accordance with the 
Requirements of Section 4(d) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Washington, GPO, 
1965. 1 volume (various pagings) 


Women 


38. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. 
Fields of Work for Women: Physical Sciences, 
Earth Sciences, Mathematics. [Ottawa] 1964. 
Pp. [47] 


39. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COMMIT- 
TEE ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. 
Report. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 83. 

The Committee looked into and made recom- 
mendations with respect to ‘differences in legal 
treatment of men and women in regard to 
political and civil rights, property rights, and 
family relations’. 

40. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION. Report. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 71. 

The Committee made recommendations on 
elementary and secondary education for adult 
women, continuing education for adult women, 
financial support for continuing education, con- 
tinuing education during the year at home, 
guidance and counseling, education for home, 
health, and family, education for volunteering, 
and research on the education of women. 


41. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES. Report. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 195. 

The Committee studied the employment poli- 
cies and practices of the federal Government. 
This report contains comments and recommenda- 
tions on promotion, training, and turnover, part- 
time employment, health and insurance, military 
services, the foreign service, etc. 


42. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. COM- 
MITTEE ON HOME AND COMMUNITY. 
Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 51. 

The Committee examined women’s role as a 
homemaker; services needed such as child care 


services, services related to the home and to 
employment, etc. 
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Miscellaneous 


43. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE. The Amendment of the Constitution 
o* Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
Pp: 7 129. 

Contents: The Constitution of Canada. History 
of Constitutional Amendment in Canada. History 
of Efforts to find Amending Formula. The 
Amending Formula explained. The Amending 
Formula: an Appraisal. 


44. CONFERENCE ON MODELS OF 
INCOME DETERMINATION, CHAPEL 
HILL, N.C., 1962. Models of Income De- 
termination. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1964. Pp. 427. 


Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth Studies in income and wealth, v. 28. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. Company Sponsored Schol- 
arship and Student Loan Plans, by J. Roger 
O’Meara. New York, 1964. Pp. 152. 

Analyzes 232 scholarship plans sponsored by 
181 companies in U.S. and Canada and also 


analyzes student-loan plans sponsored by 10 
companies. 


46. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Cost of Social Security, 1958- 
1960. Geneva, 1964. Pp. 296. 


Text in English, French and Spanish. 


47. SOULE, GEORGE HENRY. I/ntro- 
duction to Economic Science. New York, 


Published by the New American Library, 
1951. Pp. 138. 

The author, an economist, teacher and writer, 
has written a simple introduction to_ political 
economy for the lay reader. Since the book was 
written for Americans the examples and _ illus- 
trations chosen are based on American ex- 
periences. 


48. UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR ON 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMMING, SAO 
PAULO, 1963. Report of the United Na- 
tions Seminar on Industrial Programming 
held in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 4-15 March 1963 
New York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 61. 

Seminar organized by U.N. Economic Com- 


mission for Latin America and the Centre for 
Industrial Development. 


The Seminar participants exchanged views on 
their experiences in industrial planning in Latin 
American countries. 


49. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT AND WELFARE-PENSION RE- 
PORTS. Fidelity Bonding under the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1964. Pp. 43. 


50. U.S. PRESIDENT’S TASK FORCE 
ON MANPOWER CONSERVATION. One 
Third of a Nation; a Report on Young Men 
found Unqualified for Military Service 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 35, 51. 

The report proposes ‘ta nationwide program 
for the education, training, and _ rehabilitation 


of young men found unqualified for military 
service.” 





Full Employment Difficult in Russia 


Maintaining full employment is becoming 
difficult for the Soviet Union as younger 
workers face bleak job prospects, even in 
areas that until now had been characterized 
by manpower shortages. | 

According to a New York Times article, 
the flooding of the labour market by the 
large postwar generation is a major reason 
for this problem. Another is the decline in 
job opportunities resulting from the introduc- 
tion of new technology and automation. More 
rational labour allocation is still another ex- 
planation—changes in plant planning that 
allow managers to decide the size of a work 
force needed to accomplish a specific pro- 
duction goal, rather than the allocation of 
manpower without regard to actual employ- 
ment needs by a central planning committee, 
will also add to job shortages. 
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Adding to the problem is an educational 
reform that reduced the years of schooling 
from 11 to 10. Next year there will be two 
graduating classes instead of one. 

Sociologists have also found that jobs in 
agriculture and service industries—the two 
sectors of the economy in greatest need of 
workers—are not favoured by the nation’s 
youth. 

The Soviet’s new manpower problem can- 
not be readily dealt with, because during the 
Stalin regime all agencies set up to handle 
labour problems were abolished. Solutions 
proposed include the establishment of a high- 
level agency for manpower, automation and 
training, and a regional labour exchange sys- 
tem designed to inform job-seekers of oppor- 
tunities in other areas. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





PAGE 
Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force........... ie ere re ee a tiny. eta, eae a ee Mee ati 
Table B-1—Labour Income...................... fae aks 2 Sain sits oreo ee ee eee 855 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. ere cnetever wea 856 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics. ........0.. 0. ccc cee cece caecees 862 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance............ Rt ori bien sig ida ina bia tenrot¢ 868 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices...... coeeee eocoe vee ee ees eereeor eases oseoens ooe eee ° ee eo 871 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts................. sheik ads euaete Te eee: 872 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 21, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies pens 
hemes OO HOLCe acres t cate nc owe ease cc acs 7,490 648 2,095 2,740 1,300 707 
Men..... Asti akeT a cl ciaietats cis iste. lore isis 9 shkuw 6: 5,344 473 123) 1,916 936 496 
Wien GUSe petite A chapors co trae moe 0 ala raat Sisteiers 2,146 175 572 824 364 211 
fad | NENTS Peer Mae feea eoe avatar sie a orev os at e/S ees 1,021 98 295 345 191 92 
2 tay CONS epeete mA steeds erotarevelajsuslielsinnalarais.s:s 981 100 327 315 156 83 
Ae VGA IA emetic ce eiate ore OGiaisiaveyal a eare.eoa ears 3,108 238 891 1,169 519 291 
ADO ARV. CAT OMe eer ee ynen eich eronievais eieisierslo 06 2, 153 190 534 814 393 222 
(Gay SUNS mel (ORS, o coon ouoopaoGaee SoDee 227 22 48 97 41 19 
PTT DIO VEC atoharcratecotedeter es «ae ocd Seta MORE oe Aan Bie 7,279 621 2,010 2,683 1,282 683 
WIG 3, Soot See GOONS GE SOLS eee 5,182 451 1, 456 1, 873 921 481 
NV.Gtad erimepeyy sailed iefete aoa arciatis enh es cialis 3 2,097 170 554 810 361 202 
PAO TUCUUUIO «ctr onene oi sienes axers ere eles ele #8 sierelace 734 39 144 196 326 29 
INon-aericulpuressseemeeneer certs ss ees > 6,545 582 1,866 2,487 956 654 
FRG WiOLKCESaettn. soe e erin stele omee o's 6,095 527 1,720 2,335 909 604 
NGM re cee haba ees ailewe oe 4,236 375 1,224 1,596 620 421 
MOLONEY, aaicee BOO CORSO COO e acne 1,859 152 496 739 289 183 
Pinereplover me cerand sks 4 rts oc8 ety eos cine ad 27 85 57 | 18 24 
IRS eS, Bi ces, Se REE Eis tena Pek 162 22 67 43 15 15 
NWS IaaEI, Aba € Ge OO Ok OTRO Oc eee 49 = 18 14 * . 
Persons not in labour force.............-..++: 5,684 623 1,719 1,890 915 537 
IWS Tasecans cusce:b Glen DOR MES OAC ac UR OP me cae 1,185 158 356 364 185 122 
WV OTN CT pcherN diotearateiee trons ches aroteters ielleteve: 9. 4,499 465 1,363 1,526 730 415 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
AUGUST 21, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 


Se a ae 65 years 
—- Total eth . Men Women ape 
persons | Married Other Married Other Mee 
Population 14 years of age and over !’......... 13,174 2,151 Sy (a 1,011 3,880 956 1,424 
UA bOULMOLCC Las hen facies Oe Eee eae 7,490 1,021 3,637 909 1,024 672 227 
FImMiployed ace ascee ates s cere teen ae wee 7,279 956 3,564 868 1,012 658 221 
Unemployed 127 jc ees .* Beas 211 65 73 41 12 14 * 
ING tnd a DOUnONCEME eee eee nieceelee cnet 5,684 1,130 115 102 2,856 284 1,197 
Participation rate) 
LOGS. eAure is ticles caereetenetiee emerree eee 56.9 47.5 96.9 89.9 26.4 70.3 15.9 
VOGo diy 24 ae oan, ir eee ene eee 57.0 49.4 96.8 90.5 26.3 70.0 15.3 
Unemployment rate) 
1965; Aupusti2lse ease foe ae eee oe 28 6.4 20 4.5 12 Dall iA 
LOG Pali 24 yess aes ovate cet eee ae one 8.7 1.9 ya) 1.4 2.0 he 


TTT —n— Ow — eee 


(0 Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


(2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 21, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





— August July August 

1965 1965 1964 
Total unemployed). acs doc eccee cick Mont ee ee eee 211 244 246 
On ‘temporary la volt tip.to 30 dave ona orc.) 6 en eee 15 3 16 
Without work and seeking worli16.¢0-0004 45. e ae. sacs cee ee 196 231 230 
Seeking ful Ptamerworke oc a. tacumnscociss @etce cc ie oe ee 182 208 215 
Seeking part-time works... tn othe keep ees.b. Pella eee ed 14 2 15 
seelingunder 1 month: . 5: ac Os fihteo ss tts. ees Cea ee ee 66 87 76 
Seeking 1ssmon that.) ah..54 ee ee. are eee os Oy ES, Ce 74 81 88 
Seeking 4-Gamonthig. occ.) bance a Marcie oe Meaaee hc bee ee eee 25 30 25 
Seeking more than Ouonther:caus. 2 ors eens ee ie 31 33 41 





) Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report ‘‘The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Notes: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding, 


($ Millions) 


Year and 
Month 


1960—Total........ 
1961—Total........ 
1962—Total........ 
1968—Total........ 
1964—Total........ 


Octoberto.coae 


1960—Total........ 
1961—Total........ 
1962=—Notale. ss. 
1968—Total........ 
1964—Total........ 


October........ 


Mining f 


on 
=) 
TOU eB bo 


Manu- 
acturing 


or 

[o 0) 

ni 
POWN RR 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Monthly Totals 


iDrans= 
ee ie 
torage onstruc-} Public 
and Forestry tion utilities 
Communi- 
cation (2) 
1,809 323 1,214 343 
1,862 283 1,252 OOM 
1,909 300 iL ata! 378 
2,008 308 1,419 397 
2,129 344 1,584 421 
TO RRP Reegeeeicteeee Mtorestectn: | erin cmt tar oeierncroe Inerer sein ac 
AIP SUARt5 Yel hoger ee Uivies bs RRO Ure Ey Ls ei seer ee fee | OP ne ae 
185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 
ESSA Gu| ee MRI ever ail eco cee teaae avo) etovcaeee acer ekctliars reese vel halle crete. ttre te 
SSS (| See Petts deal Wr cse de fe PEL com lets.) cecum acc ensttedecs vtalliettiars'e creas 
181.3 96.4 426.8 108.4 
178.4 
181.9 
180.4 Tih 374.3 107.6 
178.7 
185.1 
191.7 27.5 156.6 Ol aD 
191.8 33.9 166.8 38.7 
Seasonally Adjusted 

1,809 323 124 343 
1,862 283 1,252 357 
1,909 300 1,357 378 
2,008 308 1,419 397 
2,129 344 1,584 421 
ADAG Pin voters cerere lronelsvape recent 
Stele Petoanyetae cyalltaravevaberscare ats 
ilididero 90.4 390.3 106.3 
ICE etsy Gn reece on Sl octane cee 
ISS ea Laos hags apoeer areal feito arcane G 
179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 
iL Sosa | areescare tere ciecleket rete eraicte 
TSB OT | eye: apse ex etetel ll tecey ae overserers 
187.3 91.4 462.6 Hilal 
US TEU Prva secerareee ll tevecotis crave 
AUS OS | Renee oe rete | sar etenerecsaescks 
191.4 Oz 152.5 37.5 
187.7 31.4 154.3 Bin! 





Quarterly Totals(4) 


Trade 





Peo see eeerie seen secces (esos sesssrleressoeel(esseooeesel|soeeeses 


ce ocees oases le seresreeelosresereseeeloersreeel(seeseseseee{eeeee0e8 


ee Ce eC iC rc 


eee e esc cee lees reser sole eeeesessel[onsrsseaslosenserseerslenvoerece 





2,640 
2,740 
2,881 
3, 089 
3,358 








See ee ee eC 


eee eres cos[seeeerseetesneoeesese|esseeres 


haw 60.4 ters | 06 cece 6 jie eles « 410 565 jm wee 0 oe 8 


ses eee se sels rere see[aerseeeoecers|seaeesone 


ee ero reves loseersesoteeoeseeeeer[o0as e088 


ee eee ee ee 


Finance | Supple- 
Services | men- 
(including| tary 
Govern- | Labour 
ment) | income 
5,100 794 
5,616 820 
6,080 843 
6,601 872 
7,247 910 
1,826.1 | 230.5 
1,876.5 | 232.6. 
1907.1 Dovel 
669.4 80.1 
684.9 81.0 
5,100 794 
5,616 820 
6,080 843 
6,601 872 
7,247 910 
1,841.8 228.9 
Sisson |e 238059 
1,925.8 | 238742 
657.8 80.0 
664.9 80.3 








Totals 
(3) 


18,245 
18,996 
20,233 
21,546 
23,416 


bo 
So 
a 
i=) 
fon aror ye a=) 





(1) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. Beginning 


(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


with May 1965, figures in the six columns under ‘‘Quarterly Totals’’ will be published monthly. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at June employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 3,367,620. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics or 
hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite[!} Manufacturing 
Index N repel are umbers 
(1949-100 1949-100) 
Year and Month eee eareraae 
Average W = a Average Wales al 
Tele 
Employ- yee = , and Employ we a and 
ment ae Salaries ment te Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
LORRI RE Re sett. cee ema ere wi: 827 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
TOG UREN aye AE EN ryt hb ah Oo eas 118.1 182.0 Sok 109.9 183.6 80.73 
2 MOS PA eee Hed A Coen Nae Conte ea ea ae 1215.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 Sala 
1 To ae aac ee Cwars Bc aie Piss emitomee Rete E 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
AL) Ge Oe eae aes SR ARE ne eee cody 130.4 201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 89.73 
1964— 
MEV one SARE econ ck oe eaten ss Wirt 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
rbot RA Acne cetne ad, Seam em nets oor 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
Vulva see Ae TER hc kee 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
ATIoTISt Sr Ahn a Coen ee Fhe ed Be 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
Septembersse occ ce eae eee 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
OCbODer ey 2 tne oc eee ee: 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
NO VeIn Der. Wie ics sce eee ee eee 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
Mecem bers os cons shoei eeisin eee ithe 199.1 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
VANUATS nee Cote cee oe oe eae 129.4 OTT 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
HEDTUArY eerie sd cnet et eee 129.5 207.9 89.3 122.6 209.4 92.07 
Mat Cb cteees 'ss-0-nt richer ea ees Tee 130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
PAD Te: een Onn ae oN ne ies ee GPA 210.8 90.55 124.6 214.2 94.18 
BY eee lah ene ee ae. Eee 136.6 210.8 90.56 127.3 213.4 93.82 





[‘}Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
repel oe oh estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
au 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 











Area 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
Province : ‘ $ 
PAULA COLLe LOM ramccetrc ite steer ric orcare cueisioatocdice cca ete oe 114.1 106.3 108.4 74.08 75.83 71.18 
BNO NOME worcbetetohe ae > o'a:a s+ 4 cinioiarelsinn wveileieiniilie'e tres ee 150.0 136.4 138.8 80.82 81.70 77.04 
Prance maward Islands coscdisececccorsvcwdoatescd ane 149.1 12253 141.2 63.20 64.38 61.26 
IGEN ELS SLE alot iss recA ETRE RRR ee a 100.9 98.1 96.6 71.95 74.17 70.83 
Newab nuns wie koma nem nna citan djamenccc cust wenn TAG 101.6 107.3 1.02 ea 68. 84 
OGRE C cet eae. teria 3 PUNT a eas oe Sas WR 135.4 130.8 129.0 87.97 87.56 84.99 
Ontario..... «RI REG oe Oo AD cats CER echt PSR oR 140.3 136.9 1320 94.39 94.38 90.12 
Dea re mmOner Nooa ae goatee yet nes Gebel sa ned ew ees aves 144.2 137.8 W378 85.48 85.55 82.60 
Nien tO Demme seve tates eae haste gine sis arate dee 118.9 115.4 116.0 81.37 81.52 78.67 
Daskatchewall, ......s0<00025: sce es ISTO EICIIRRUIRRORAICUSEIrK 138.6 130.3 133.5 83.66 83.90 80. 62 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............ 177.0 168.2 164.5 89.49 89. 49 86.71 
British Cohmmipia, Gneludes Yorlcon)s. sn. «areas oes cloce os 13357 129.6 123.1 99.98 99.19 94.67 
Canad atepeee eS cae atin cn Seanen es 136.6 132.1 129.1 90.56 90.55 86.80 
Urban areas 
SimODIN Gwe etrrtr aan steer Sonera cre es rele oc: 165.6 153.8 147.7 69.09 hatbe: 66.16 
ASISVAB MOYEN ns eure ip at Veit CAPERS aTOL tt RSE Cg 77.8 les ions 78.95 85.71 85. 42 
JERAMES.. . oldine paSGaa AOR EO Teen 12 12720 125.4 3,01 76.42 13. 05 
IMOMGEOM Prete cote ern ers retains Se ees fats Neve PATO 113.0 109.9 107.7 70.48 69.88 66.58 
Satie) OL eee Se RO oe een nr ea 8 ee ce. a 110.4 106.9 105.1 13.05 74.99 70.68 
Chicoutimi =—JOndmOre a maa oc cc de cawee sdb 6 c.ces ae oars Wee 114.1 iis 104, 82 103.16 104.05 
(QUI OS®: ¢ seam acl See OR ROE OER eee ee 134.0 133.0 128.1 78.10 77.36 74.67 
SUGYENE ON ROO LAE ies corncrener PeuRTRADRCE ge PUTER ICES et or Rar ARIES ro ONT 119.2 116.6 ia: 77.39 73,20 
SlaveNycaU IDEN Ie ec A™ bidio.d SoG cen s MrT PEaer ree ne oe 112.7 109.4 105.0 94.10 92.84 93.63 
pl iy Cen LV Sing precy rere wets os ora s aac ctevo aso vhsussaxctous suendepaasdcs 128.1 sme Wikats 80.52 79.94 83.32 
ID veaeeawsal save ket lle yiresesrspee reir oleae Casa each H RCAC tie ea 100.5 99.0 94.6 Toned 72.47 67.44 
DVitcrihc all ee erent tne SNS OS Se wel OL ee Oe es 142.3 140.5 BS}. i 90.18 89.51 86.84 
COCA ier Elli aereteseretttcrny eerste ekencietansiar aici cussticrevercnensraczabarevcioeneuond 151.0 144.5 142.5 83,56 83.15 80.3 
TCHR SIN bo dingloaeete CO tILE6 CONS CRS OCC HET EEE Eee 144.1 140.6 137.1 89.39 89.64 86.89 
UCR DOLOUCUMA MEE eRe rrtrse acrcitece cine accede occe 113.3 1G ile 10701 Ono 96.46 95.3 
Oshawa tomertir ea comet et nne cherie ee ost naneste. 253.1 249.8 226.6 117.28 121.98 106.34 
POLO LO Menem tee teeta San hee eni sc casgocnds 155.1 152.3 147.4 93.86 93.47 90.70 
IEG mat ICT Gtinc. daa aan Oe RD OORT a OCT Once Etre eee 133.2 ele 125.5 99.72 99.84 96.01 
Noiiic. (Cram ua RS cee nsec SAREE aa Isic 134.5 123.0 109.21 109.69 101.88 
INia@igarop lll soem eee, . Re. cor OO. a beter Sea 117.8 110.1 108.1 92.70 93,88 84.95 
IB CAN UL ORC ae eee cere sale hte a ee hiss en aivtie ice h les 195.7 104.6 90.8 90.12 90.10 84.67 
GNie loaner mite ese to ois to cia dares a ccuaeeiehnaein’g 148.5 145.7 128.6 84.92 84.46 81.28 
(Gali: Jon or ost iia cae gabe ASCE III oe a eee lela ei 134.0 130.9 80.75 80.89 76.49 
TEGUES DESI 2) t-exicteraevernig ILRI. RTI CaP ICICI ERI carers ore 15723 154.4 146.5 83.53 82.97 80.32 
SLUG BON TR A ae 5:6 SEO Say Coo OR ER oo a EC 148.6 144.1 133.9 100.23 99.61 96. 47 
AR aa EAT es. chrremnetaler oar B iets BSR SEIN oO EEE oe ee ete 86.8 83.5 86.7 81,78 Siz ls HUBS 
Fon clongeneren erties oa eee ies 153.7 150.6 148.5 85.68 85.28 83.90 
Ail eee mee Neen eren are os Nesiencs aceeionnea te 138.7 135.7 136.4 111.83 112.93 110.00 
\WVSIIYG (Oi shat ar nah wie IB oN BIS lecoe Caner eee Ee ne 99.3 98,2 85.4 109.56 113.10 103.11 
DAU lt cen WACICt, meee, © errors ctthemraiie ites holies claneuhors 164.0 160.6 156.2 111.96 113.91 105.54 
IRome Visi iesinee—J etshage: Wada cs Aye one pero eee pean ores 128.1 122.6 116.3 88.81 87.03 88. 64 
VA DED GAY -easelic erakercGd ore, IEEE SS NEE ree TOR Ee 121.6 119.1 117.7 78.35 Hhaaill 76.28 
INGA, ooBaabeb ace Ibu ae oes o DEAS neo Unnne eae 160.3 154.5 155.3 82.26 82.26 80.34 
Stasi lan veya ils norecrordtdond sie ine SONS Reo eI eee Bere ee 163.1 157.7 151.8 79.35 79.11 76.14 
[EGON LON aren ete time ne ne cca icke cee dat oo sinaiey cata 230.8 221.5 216.9 83.37 82.95 80.59 
(CHIVERS sme cbege DOR BLe Od SOULE EME Hee Ee eee eee 209.6 202.0 185.4 88.66 88.81 86.65 
WEN OST RIE crear emcee oe BOS ORR SORE Eb HEC EDs HEB Rane 135.0 132.8 125.9 97.25 96.89 92.80 
Wicloniacmerreen entre tater ia steers Ace mete eae 129.4 129.3 121.3 88.54 87.63 85.28 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore; Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 














Average Weekly Wages 

















Employment and Salaries 
Industries 

May Apr. May May Apr. May 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
122 118.0 114.8 108 77 109 99 108 98 

VV 8 plies Gas hat A RSE Se cE eee EY ee ae 22.8 A ‘ 5 
Sarees LOLLY O iet ee Meeeee yee are Wr aenv Wai earslovsteiekceet aca icosh ire tte 140.3 136.2 131.4 110.26 110.338 104.17 
Gi Uc ie cohol NY chek Mero y ey sslaeoan er harsh os hea CPs evel ac 60.5 59.8 63.5 92.55 91.96 85.40 
Clie regi © Gail eee arcpe ayceanaye tor coroner ar sient trative aca te 214.5 207.1 194.4 114.90 115.26 109.87 
Ie Us PRN eS SAE No, charseesotery detente ae sla abo ule'o as 83.6 80.5 76.9 110.00 114.69 113.02 
CICEWE bin ld a8. ce Ce PS DONE eat CONTRI Et Ee ne ee Byers oe ae ie eine + i 
i LLC EDL AG nee ears Saraiva giitius hea Sins waka 270.1 ; ae aie 

cane sepa RMSE Pew steycia hor ate ots er hate iwieloscls cralera 158.5 145.6 151.9 100.91 100.86 96.08 
ATO TENG A Tiy 16. 5 an i ee ce Cen oe? 127.3 124.6 121.4 93.82 94.18 90.05 
WD UTA eRe OO cl Seeemens oer ee.ttartots aoe er ites teint: 138.1 135.0 129.0 101.77 102.89 97.26 
INO NG IDTE SS ACCC Sh ana c eRe DRA Oe Oe Lee 118.3 115.4 115.0 86.06 86.05 83.28 
MOO dam ADE VELAges nares Acer eet aie NE Me clan ek 120.8 Bet 117.4 82.24 82.56 78.92 
Mica tiple Gu Cis meena tuck ace Rec his RE ook: 142.8 138.1 136.0 92.64 89.82 Stele 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 102.3 93.7 96.7 72.67 75.56 69.10 
Crain eoroductsaey grea eee mieten eo. 92.4 91.4 95.6 90.17 89.12 87.78 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 15 5 AL Tse) 112-0 79.62 77.04 76,29 
Distiledmandaenial tavanuonsese eee. cen. sen well oe 94.0 93.8 OT 115.85 113.90 Ooo, 
Ropsccomudiiopaccomroducts.saanteeeena cee enenen in: 81.9 81.5 90.1 92.91 92.87 85.92 
RD DET PLOUUGTSHN ANS Merete opt ertoe thee. edkaneaa eine cence 122.6 120.9 117.1 95.04 94.66 92 38 
Meat MerApLOUUCTSMe Maa Age hae oa ceihts ocienacncdece 88.0 87.9 88.3 60.95 Oli oe a 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................-.. 89.1 89.3 91.6 58.05 59.42 ate 
Othereatherprocducts mene een scene oases 86.0 85.3 82.2 66 38 66.04 ey 
‘Textile products’ (except clothing)...................... 92.5 92.0 89.9 75.40 74.61 ee 

Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 76.2 76.5 77.6 71.87 70.32 ; 
WiGOllente COC SH oe ti ntia aaron He be etercis atch oe ieee sien es 65.4 64.5 66.9 68.93 68. 42 e uy 
Syvuiohectertextilesrancd silly ween see see ces sues ae no. 120.3 119.3 109.0 83.35 oe Hea 
Clopnimenrentile and £00). hoa eae etene amiss vats a5 naw nee, 100.9 101.2 98.3 56.92 Ue ae 

NEST etC LOE LM MM Wah ucrocterahe OX gles ica cited barnes 109.3 109.0 104.0 55.74 55.57 : 
Wiomenterclothineppeene cheer ca ne Aneto 110.9 113.0 106.9 57.43 58.28 56.25 
PEGE Ol a OMe stirs Ge hate hte seats are nak Kroink ids atsravn.a'd' ak 78.3 78.0 76.3 58.27 58.39 56.36 
Woodiproductamee mri caren keh ae ki omnatieieh eae 118.1 114.1 ilgia2 80.18 80.64 eo a 
SEiwy Gil olkwnive wo. coo ocnaceonbeosenneevocnooune 118.3 112.6 115.4 83.19 83.67 Ee 
SP REDD UIE ree ee NS 0 FR IIolaa stars niin braisrace WES Geisimas 134.8 133.3 123.7 76.63 ; bee 
Gibermwood products Ben. 8 ota d See. s eleed se becks 88.9 84.2 80.9 ive af rela se 
POL DEOOUCLAIS, Hei tite shee <a ACER RNS BERS Oe Kale 136.6 133.7 13152 ao, Cia 
ACU VECTIGMEL OTs IMC ack, aici Gce sates cn eewe « oe 135.8 131.8 Gul 114.66 : a ae 
Othempapemproducis: =e eater yar eee aoe 138.5 Sora 131.4 ne a eae aoten 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 130.2 129.1 127.2 Ae ee ieee 
Jbeayoyeehavel husvedl jay eeYoliOulsh.oas na ooocce acne ose on meme n Qin 130.1 re ee toe tee 
ANaROUU Taal Theay NSTI, on anaoadoowadcane dann soseaus 85.2 85.4 74,5 The Re Ac 
Fabricated and structural steel..................200- 183.4 174.5 154.7 ne Sa 
Efamcareran cabo saan ete tect skeen. nema e 134.5 133.9 oe a Hs aes ae 
Heating and cooking appliances.....................- 117.9 108.1 WO. coena ya ie 
ROUNCHS Lin BaP NN EEN ene mic Nac Soe oe ecient 119.8 ie 7 108.9 Ther ‘oad eee 
Machinery, industrial machinery.................... 160.8 158.7 tae nee an Re 
primiamyeirongandysteel tances. ness bees se eese ce 151.9 14971 ee nigges feiss nee 
SSC Ue Uih DE OC MOUR U serpcre-sirarsin livers was wistweteleereious4 woes s 131d 126.3 Sau nie ete vers 
Warerancdawiremprocdiuctse cen onenitenh cer ere scnans 140.2 139.0 cara one co ee 

a ransportation 6qiipment. cc... sce0ec sess oeescdacces 139.1 139.1 p Hees Hoe eae 
PMincrat Gand pant sieve, memset re eis. ee aac ate a cate 231.1 225.9 252.1 ee ner 
Mo tonEVehicles meer nea Mmm 2k 8 coat a ciioks P70 171.4 147.9 HE Hae ieee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-- 180.0 Mie Boe aaa ree ar 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 62.0 64.2 mate Hor jaime Hace 
Slip oui cintetancl re pani comet yes ees sei en eitece 149.6 153.3 ae ae ion oa ee 
MVon-ferrovs Metal Products ....0.s cee. 6nansece st ones 135.7 132.7 : ee fine pela 
EUUEMTNUM OTOCUC Lee Metecs bias $212 vinci Wek ee eed wee 138.3 Tae ee aes bored anak 
Brass and copper productS.......65. aGs de cs. sas eae 108.2 106. : eae a ars hie 4 
lite in oan cane tinin poe aes soe ee tesle eile emote oh 150.5 Fad ee nape ear 94°91 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................+e00- Uf eae eed 108 1 10567 102.88 
Heavy electrical’ machinery... 0.6. keeeess noes 08 ou 127.5 sas Spee ae 04.46 89.47 
Telecommunication equipment.................+.008- 294.9 Hee is at a 95 32 
Non-metallic mineral products................ee0e0000% 171.0 63. ‘ pais He ee 
ICWIET S06 WG caren Ae 4A hone ano ie 98.9 ino Te ces ae ine 
Classranderlags produ cism eens ascites enone cee 194.7 ak nies recs 13550 131.45 
Products of petroleum and Goali sn .d.c<sccsesss chen. 147.1 tees Ven 134.71 136.19 132.68 
Petroleum refining and products...................-- 150.4 : F ge foe on a 
(Chemical produgts. 4). ob. soe 1 ks Sack 148.3 men ae oe Hes 03:16 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations............ 138.2 eel Te eae oo ke 117,91 
Ncidspalkalisind Saltese sens ssn cs ccen cits > os sie sola 168.2 He eee ioe inetd ie ee 
ether chemical productsy.G2.<..2% 18 s.8 -< sears dace 146.4 oe ace eaeae sae 79.56 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............-. 165.4 : at niece Rosi ot 05.68 
CEUCUIONN et eee ee ter ence 140.3 125.4 5 . ; 

Sonstraction = i i 146.2 134.4 129.0 107.04 107.87 101.9 
Building and general engineering...................+085 . 110°5 129.9 87.84 86.90 85.65 
Highways, bridges and streets..............0ce0ceecees 130.5 ase TAL 94.70 94.33 92.72 
ce and motor transportation.................... a rare iaate 64.58 64.26 6111 
CEI CC renner cra renets etcttve teeta tee tee: anct nines corera coun aie aia ee aiecalle avevens!.ace/e ° . 48.0 46.03 
PA telo mac rCmcaIEA Ms, 7.1 c:cs<u.cmnis saeisanecssuer es anaraaits cleans ae é ee e fe race F460 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................+++++5 nee seo sees ee 91,40 88.79 
IB UISINESSISeH VA CER MeU RIT oan etree eet scohaversieina eo hee ae ere 90.56 90.55 86.80 

MICS rialicompositemerrrr eer ree eee nee 5 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


i 
ooo oooooOoaoaoaooooooooooooooaoaoaes=~oeeeeeeeSeeSSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsS 6 000 a OO —a>\><— a— 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

a May | April | May | May | April | May 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

$ $ $ 

Newfoandlandyt7 5... 3. Searle h.:s1. atbenehs o'siateeioterataletrtnleeinval 42.4 42.2 39.6 1.74 1.80 1.74 
NaovaiScotia iic8! fot Fat li «cles Motlts <cla aaetee eee a gee 40.8 40.6 41.9 1.76 1.82 1.73 
New Brunswick sore satis cptiteetels stole sha tte tkeiatbys/stefeletst sists «siete 42.1 41.6 41.9 1.69 1.81 1.59 
QUES, «4 be, PER ees vsib ie Re nic olaisitnrettne sc Goats ebibie ss Ghee 41.6 41.6 42.2 1.87 1.86 1.81 
OntariG. ance cite tees teen tte eiarclte Mei aac eieesPi eats wietegs 41.3 41.5 41.5 2,24 2.25 2.13 
Manitoba: 2 a Oes os b actsb eaten sta seteietaits sacar Osea ars ereo 40.4 40.0 40.3 1.90 1.89 1.4 
Saskatchewanes secs esis stentles score seeeisic mice tiaras <.erelers 39.8 39.4 39.6 2.16 2.16 2.08 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ | 40.0 40.0 40.6 2.16 2u14 Py tact 10 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ | ars 37.9 38.8 2.59 2.59 2.43 


a 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EKARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 


Hours Average Average <a aaa | 


Period Worked Weekly Weekly 
Per Week Earnings Wages 





Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1960.50. hsat a claceee sock cetneetosieteioe 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Average *lo6l. .fo crea ccscom aioe so scles cette ocean 40.6 1.83 (ee ail 177.9 EN 2 

Monthily. Aiverage-l9622 025. ts. co cree ite nels ocilehiteae ae 5 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

Monthly, Averagetl96ac--ee ce «cs cicite eictcereisle scones © gee 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Monthly A:verage 1964..vaesscs «ssc hte tes sles cuteciiies cen. 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 
Last Pay Period in: 

1964 —Ma yi Fee, cede eae tee are ce ebiicesceucorties cent 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

TUNE... hs Se Ae chars ME eR he Oe eee wie cts oR creer 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 

AIC hI ei st Bra erp RHI ACL cS Che ibo.ob anor Gee 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.4 

VATU RUBE SY AOS cae omer Siecle dietetic sienna aes 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 aye, 

September 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

October 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

November 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 

December 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

1965—January 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 

February 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 

March Wissen s stom cs ch einer tactics aeaninetscre tracts 41.3 elit 87.07 208.6 151.5 

Atri *: irae 2. ENR, <1 to Beek et Ss es ba ae 41.1 Pail 86.96 208.3 151.0 

May ti U8 ss. 52 tee ee ee Se ee 41.0 Jali 86.58 207.4 149.2 





_ Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
ay | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | Ma 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1968 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
WATE eae wey canis pie Site Ss oes ogo ow oe en's oinn's 41.9} 42.2 | 42.0] 2.39 | 2.39 | 2.30 |100.24 /100.97 | 96.55 
MARNE TBE eee coc aciddAck bewancacwn anes 42.0] 42.1] 41.5| 2.48 | 2.48| 2.37 1104.36 |104.25 | 98.45 
DUO DERE 3s FERS ioc by os fata vnc 42.9} 42.9] 42.3] 1.98] 1.98] 1.87 | 85.08 | 84.89 | 78.99 
Oeics te Pe At eed een ks cases cs acs 41.8] 41.9] 41.2] 2.63] 2.62] 2.54 |109.73 [109.80 | 104.83 
No, "9 eae Seen Morita. 38.9] 41.7] 42.8] 2.25 | 2.22} 2.17 | 87.50 | 92.67 | 92.85 
Coal Be eh ane wert eioelcs crabs cheieie oieie a's aveceis afeteleisievera.e aiots 38.6 43.5 43.4 1.95 1.96 1.90 | 75.21 | 85.24 82.65 
Odtandinaturalkeass Fc anctars a bs sees wis ore eels 39.4 38.3 41.7 2.73 2.81 2.67 |107.58 |107.53 | 111.36 
Nona etal See ctaeie ew te cciciers Haare o's soso sieloen ects 44.3 43.3 43.6 2.18 2.20 2.11 | 96.49 | 95.41 92.25 
Manufacturing sieeccis: cece otis «oe ee amen ais ne eee 41.0 41.1 41.4 ree 0 | 2.11 2.02 | 86.58 | 86.96 83.55 
DD ra De COO SMe eieiers vaseccare siice « oro sles os 5.4 sets 41.8 42.0 42.1 2.29 2.30 2.18 | 95.50 | 96.45 91.95 
INon-durablereOOdS aways + ores eis ais/sieieie.e's 9/903) 791 «, sie 40.3 |} 40.2} 40.8} 1.92} 1.92] 1.84 | 77.28 | 77.03 | 75.23 
Hoodiand beveragesiy acne. cso saiale sss sine oiss oe ove 41.1} 40.4] 41.1 1,82 1.85 17d: | 75.07 174.84 | 71.91 
Meat products............ eae ecesecensesesenes 4 40.1 41.2 2.13 Stal 2.01 | 88.38 | 84.52 82.68 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 39.0} 40.2} 40.0} 1.58] 1.62 1.48 | 61.77 | 64.97 | 59.29 
rainemadllipnoductsne. » saa aoe clos s smive: leis sieets 42.3 41.7 | 42.7) 2.01 1.99 1.95 | 84.99 | 83.09 | 83.20 
Bread and other bakery products............... 41.2} 40.4] 41.2 1.79 1.76 15/2) eid. ban eledo. |e es0e8s 
Distilled liquorayiaas. sjascaa- «+. sega reps cece 43.1] 40.5} 41.1] 2.46 | 2.44) 2.34 {106.04 | 99.05 | 96.02 
Mat hiGtorsicshrsct entire os ao aaetewcocnendes se 40.1 39.8 39.7 2.58 2.59 2.54 |103.45 {103.23 | 100.82 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............-+++: Sie Onl Ol CMM Oneonle 2c] ecole] moe ton) Sosbsule SOuG4uln alo .D6 
Rubber productsmeate setae sesercccels <0 s.6 oe sia oe oe 41.3 41.5 42.1 2.13 2.12 2.06 | 87.98 | 87.81 86.51 
eather produciagaaieedaneeetaay a. ws « elses sisis ce eieks 38.2 | 388.9 }| 39.8] 1.45} 1.44 1.38 | 55.19 | 56.15 | 55.08 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ Sion CST DEmCOTOL ee Laat 1.41 1.35 | 52.47 | 54.07 | 53.16 
Othenleather products aea.mew cts weet see o> oe 39.8 | 39.8 | 40.5 1.52 P52 1.46 | 60.50 | 60.26 | 59.02 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 42.1 41.7 42.7 1.63 1.61 1552) ||) 682047 | Gi ned 65.04 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 40.9 40.0 | 41.7 1.66 1.64 WSL N67 94 Obato. le bong 
Woollen goods.......... Ficigaaiaga's + <icisleiats aie 01 > oi 43.1 42.9 43.0 1.47 1.46 1.41 | 63.25 | 62.79 60.47 
SynuweticwtextilestanGisilk esc ceils asses + «cl: 42.4 42.2| 43.4 1.76 e4 LGA aba dase 70.99 
GlothingsGtextile andiftn) ewes sc ccc wowes exes 37.6 37.9 38.6 1.37 Bye Apo lates mea bso 50. 46 
Menbsiclot iin paren rnec cine ciate eialevevere. afere,niaresene eis Sitotet Wi BAT | BES 1,35 1.35 13 5111 1950.93 50.12 
Women siclothingser pace aa neecieecn sa ea eeicaans 35.5 | 36.4 | 36.6 1,45 1.47 1.40 | 51.60 | 53.43 | 51.26 
TSN tae OOGS Mae eer cits aA ais isle bales gee giausrorwieaes 41.2 41.3 41.7 1,28 1 PY 1.22 | 52.62 | 52.66 50 74 
SVWVOOGUPNO CUGUS sae skdiie cies ners eres os nis sito fiero maiee 40.9 41.2 | 42.0 1.84 1.85 W576) Woes 2) |) Tone) | Won 
Sarasa cap laning ym sseemyeiieciemie seein cea or 40.3 40.5 | 41.5 1.95 1.98 1.87 | 78.84 | 79.92 | 77.51 
RTT DUG meter mare teterey sctea =, Ssceisie vss a's 6! s(arersusvsi orev 42.0 42.8 42.8 1.68 1.69 1.60 | 70.64 | 72.10 68.40 
Othenaw GOdnproc@uets ea sncies seers ais oie sles es 41.5 41.7 43.2 1055 1.53 1.48 | 64.39 | 64.07 63.84 
FAD ETA DLO GUC LR Mere Pie sae ors ere abel te fiero clersiars sishels aioe 41.6 41.5 42.0 2.41 2.41 2.34 |100.30 | 99.78 98.40 
ulnar dipapen mill seperti vecten eins selec ctor. 41.8 41.5 42.1 2.59 | 2.59 | 2.51 |108.25 |107.35 | 105.88 
Otherspaper Products ys ence pescecse «eelieee wise: 41.0 41.4 41.6 1.95 1.96 1.89 | 80.06 | 81.09 78.48 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 38.9 39.2 | 39.0 } 2.57 | 2.57 | 2.50) 99.90 |100.96 | 97.47 
Plronvand Sheell prodlctaneyye sees) teres «2 Gieiciavaio elnierel- 41.9 42.1 42.2} 2.41 2.41 2.31 |100.80 |101.50 | 97.52 
Agricultura} implements.................2+000-- 40.5 ALG. i) 422 se 08 2.55 | 2.45 1102.43 |106.17 | 103.69 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 42.2 oes ADS a ovoOl Il MeenOn mee lon AOVeeamieOvaln |e 94.08 
Hardwareanditoolsee.ce ne. once eee sees «eee 42.6 42.8 43.4 2.01 2.01 ¥90"\ 85.072) [9 86.21 82.46 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 40.4 40.8 | 40.4] 2.02] 2.01 1.99 | 81.63 | 81.78 | 80.43 
rOneCastings wReMeoe fice cilbcees ce sees ee 42.6 43.0 42.5 2.36 2.36 2.23 |100.62 |101.36 94.86 
Machines pmincustitalseiss ce: oie we aisle esis) oie steele 42.6 43.1 42.9 2.26 O] a DLA GGalonls Oia 6 93.28 
Primarvanontandssteelomccs crocs sees «coe ete a 41.3 41.6 41.6 2.84 2.84 OPA A726 VIR Le 295 
Shee hemes pono cl We hs apes cceeresatel oie ovournoresessusyeisnncns 42.0 | 41.6 DIU Bivakey I eorsiil 220s POR NOG. 22) || 03.30 
Wainer nr clwilkenon@ CUGLS teers tere) verre) ctereysielae (vais 42.3 42.2 43.1 2.29 2.28 2.25 | 97.00 | 96.26 96.92 
SDransponrbstdOnpeg UIP CM bel aee sieeisiacxersina-cnsi<)em ores - 42.5 4S OMI AQEOMI COON eat i) 2ec0R 1OSs2nl LOE saa LCi 7) 
Se ANT CLAULGerun Gules TELS state aus iencrosehars Gets caicvscoss us) <1sis14jo1< 41.1 41.6 42.4 Moratal 2.39 2.34 | 98.08 | 99.48 99.43 
Motorive aicles ae. sce sade «st ccs tanda oe siete 44.5 46.2 44.4 2.80 2.86 2°67 (124.83 1132047 |} 118. 72 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........-. 42 8 43.1 42.6 | 2.54 2.54 | 2.34 1108.76 |109.69 |} 99.57 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 40.2} 39.9 | 41.0} 2.36 | 2.34 | 2.23 | 95.08 | 93.63 | 91.29 
Shipbuildimesanderepairing se)... sme forle oi 41.4 41.1 40.4 2.46 | 2.44] 2.27 |101.63 |100.29 | 91.95 
*Non-ferrous metal productsu. ..c. +60 css se oe | UTR le CHI WARNES I) PAGRY Sie hsbaed a Males 22) al Wate 7/ 93.63 
AUNTIE NO CUCLS a. mya As cous « cise 6 leiahe sieak > 615) 41.2 41.4 41.9 Delonte 09 2.05 | 86.65 | 86.35 85.77 
Brags and Goppemproductsy nen. s «leis -leiacle « 42.8 AD OR Sele cell 2.16 |) 2.18) 92.90 | 9199 1) 922.75 
Siaarelinpayes NOLIN Tbs. ANA ey dinnonodeunGeueoD ss 40.8 41.0 40.7 2.63 2.62 2.52 |107.14 |107.35 | 102.56 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..... ...........- 40.9 | 40.8] 40.9 | 2.09 | 2.08 | 2.00 | 85.42 | 85.11 | 81.83 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment?}....| 41.2 | 41.5 | 41.7] 2.33 | 2.32 | 2.25 | 96.06 | 96.37 | 93.89 
Telecommunication equipment................- 39.6 39.5 39.8 1.86 1.86 1.76 | 73.67 | 73.49 69.87 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............2.+-- A503n) 0 42. Sei 4a00) Ie 2216 2.15) |) 2.06 9d. Ddaleelads je oCslo 
Glavy nro ducted. «Geis dae srecis. eteIeis etal o.orene 42.5 41.8 42.7 1.98 1.99 1.85 | 84.05 | 83.06 79.17 
Glassand glassproductsS sa. ia...-0--kinc-cw es. 40.9 41.2 41.2 | 2.17) 2.16 | 2.08 | 88.77 | 89.03 | 85.42 
Products of petroleum and coal...............+++- AO On ede Oae doe) eo, O27 |e e03 le aan ileoneae (los Oa ale eek tO 
Petroleum refining and products..............-- 42.1 SOND 40 oP O5 | 2.96) |) 2.9) 1124533) 1124560) 123.00 
GhemicalinrOducts 15.0: pieac a We «coco SSS es s7ere oko 41.2 41.1 41.3 2.30 2.28 2.23 | 94.70 | 93.7 92.20 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 40.0 | 39.9] 39.6 1582 | 1.81 1.74 | 72.72 | 71.93 | 69.00 
Nerds al kalusanad saltseme saws tise «ees +t 41.0 40.7 41.5 2.65 2.65 2.57 |108.73 |107.88 | 106.53 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 40.7 | 40.9 | 41.7 1.69 1.68 1.66 | 68.89 | 68.85 | 68.98 
ConSenucti or geeeryas cco ahe. Saos.« oa a lcltate sRISe are el 40.8 40.1 42.1 2.40 2.45 2.22 | 97.98 | 98.18 93.64 
Building and general engineering............-...++: 40.1} 40.1 41.1 Mal | Bale 2.43 {104.48 |105.32 | 99.62 
Highways, bridges and streets .............+++2+: 42.3 | 40.0} 44.1 1.97 | 2.00) 1.84 | 83.54 | 80.18 | 82.02 
Electric and motor transportation................ 43.8 | 44.3 | 45.0] 2.13 | 2.12] 2.07 | 93.10 | 94.06 | 93.14 
SOrvice sense ter cra oer ree U eae eee ee ee Te Tees 36.6 36.5 37.1 1.27 1.27 1.20 | 46.47 | 16.14 44.75 
Hotelsiand restaurants s.. << ceeswe soc ccmes oro cee- 36.0 | 36.0] 36.3 1.22 | 1.22 | 1.17 | 44.09 | 43.90 | 42.42 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............- 40.1} 40.4] 40.7] 1.22 | 1.21] 1.14 | 48.96 | 48.84 | 46.24 


en ee eee eee ees 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 867. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period ——_— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
PAU USUCLO GON cececeic cies oe ater piepepe ice tie ater te 13,748 14,427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
ATISUSb UO OTe cyt s tices. elem e tare 14, 963 17, 850 32, 813 216, 245 104,695 320,940 
CANIS USE OO cpacn efetcte rete at tun cree cae le ae aie 21,214 21,256 42,470 198, 639 96, 606 295, 245 
AU SUSt LO Go peaeara ee ion thee ice ce aeiocio ar: 25,610 23, 933 49 543 208 , 509 106, 482 314,991 
PAO UISU LG OL: cee era cia eels reeetoetinie ete es teeters SO ata! 24,058 54, 229 197, 724 109, 554 307,278 
Sepleribers! 004. same ce eet aires 33, 617 23,611 Digees 173,988 104, 907 278,895 
October, L964. tans se ote cs eee ee ees 29,159 19,727 48,886 203 , 340 110, 611 313,951 
INowemlber: | 904s sa. seers beeen torre ae 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254 , 346 118, 294 372,640 
IMecemberwl G64 yes. ce oe -< terete teva Anna 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508 , 846 
PAMUATY ol OO Sree cree are ere cetera arttrre att 22,509 15,141 37, 650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 
Hebruarye LOGdeaan teen ce dee ite ction ae 23, 167 16,364 39,531 453,555 153, 426 606,981 
March LOGS acme oe Ohi Rice eae 27,436 19,898 47,334 447, 673 149, 274 596, 947 
PA DEL al 90D: Aue creer: Mane te cb deer eter ae 35,094 24,548 59, 642 397, 193 142,760 539, 953 
Many 1960. Arc aie eines seine brine ae 38, 765 26,560 65,325 277,216 124,123 401,339 
June W965. csc eee eee ee eee 36, 285 24,739 61,024 238, 646 144, 684 383,330 
Daly LOGUE eed: cee nee ee ee ae 36,995 23, 608 60, 603 207, 721 132, 254 339,975 
August LO6aUI. hes meme cen cane shiek oak oe 40,318 30, 236 70,554 173, 158 111, 601 284,759 


llLatest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH JULY 1964-JULY 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month Bf 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
OGL car ene een cee Ah etrahenic cee eee te 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
19625 Vicor. ca eee eee Leen Senne 3,177,423 Ok. 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1963—— Vearwe...t ce ec cee ek meee rc eae 2,912,511 1,130; 539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387, 728 
VOG4—— Vien ria cia nasae ee ne eee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845, 696 395,380 
1964 July eee een te tes nee ce eee PET iP 111,717 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
1964——Auipustie se tae ceo ae eee oe ee sien 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56,448 69, 893 41,514 
September soc sant ee chitin cba. 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
October tears. ee hawt eee ee 228,509 99 357 88 , 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
INOVeMber ta 5 3. ce ce ck eee ee 277,052 104, 803 109,323 45, 645 82,945 30,749 
Decempernacc as mn hiss eee 341,413 103,065 77,455 41,458 76,480 40, 686 
19G5—Januanyicr cae ace at cee cic eee ee 272,107 100, 622 65,179 34,426 53,989 23,938 
HEDEUARS ORS wed ese hott: Picea een ae 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
March areas ratere stats Sionate D crheter stare ier er ctertten: 236,435 Si, ole 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 
ADEM ede eee aetna 212,743 84,512 89, 202 42,378 67,731 26,976 
May ticks cre iota de et oe ee 191,819 86, 629 103, 280 47,189 81, 804 32,057 
TUNE Sacteras ek ee ee ee 227,386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79,344 34, 544 
uly CO ay are eee oh eee ener es 213,029 105, 862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38,034 

()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING JULY 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour.) 


ee 
































Industry Group Male Female Total Change from 
July 1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................0.0008, 12,753 9,066 21,819 — 6,824 
BP OLESULY goer eect aero aah crs Odie Goo e rtbtiak sos se dartn ds xk 1,951 29 1,980 — 988 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............0..0000.000.... 1,048 58 1,106 + 163 
Gta S Viti Tl Meee aN Ge SR ee Oe ec Rite Pie-scxccirocisscsc.d: 568 16 584 + 33 
uelsree eter Ee ler ctct ate: ol ereheievey op oNexciolaotea corotes tints cece: 6c) cretiny seis 197 25 222, + 59 
Non Vietalt Mining tes eee A eke ee 81 — 81 -- 6 
Quarrying clay and Sand Pits... ccc... ccwcscecenss es 136 4 140 + 75 
IBTOSDEG UNO Mente neyo fen eM o sie oeiae Sieh neineeyihwakn Mein & 66 13 79 _ 10 
VE IVUL ACCUPIM S Weg ees cs oe eM oe =. 6-5 aise a beectstevandvnvosesdsceciecsseneies: 15,067 7,726 22,793 — 1,549 
HO OdTanUEBEVerae esteem ie. < k ccee cthick os cctoe cat 3,018 3,276 6, 294 _ 430 
Hlobaccoundmbobacco lecoductames mee anreee cea. Ae 6 9 15 - 28 
[PUbDerAREOGUCtS Mee ee ee eI eo te ae eons cbovccun cetera 120 33 153 _ 88 
Iorereh Waveye Bh fo f6 AY OUtSlerc me ected A cick Sen graretetes Sa eee a 172 153 325 — 68 
Textile Products (except clothing).................0.00--. 514 330 844 + 53 
Wlovnimoudtextilevandstum pee et soe een enema) ee: 324 1,148 1, 467 a 536 
WiOOGEET OCU CUS Rast teancrin eo fORPh ore cele are w/akesoterers tc circus cercrensuone cake 1,893 193 2,086 _ 12 
Paper Products. te See 0 GOES EAD EO MENG ACO TAOS BO 1,357 265 1,622 + 67 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................. Be 392 764 _ 78 
lronsandysteelMennoductss sheet ook coo dicta occas: 3,116 407 3,023 ~ 8 
eEransHoriuawoneh qiiipimMent Memon sok dack cemee nc eeeeen se Iban 266 1,803 _ 230 
INou=HerroussMetal Productsmeen: -.6..shocae esses cence. 487 137 624 - 20 
imlectrica WApparatusand Supplies. 7.4... oss cece cseeosc. 471 409 880 + 52 
Neon MetallieiMineralieroducts ne as ccehornee oounceen nk. 616 75 691 _ 32 
ieroductsrot betroleum\and! cal. 924. aneese el ent lee. 68 14 82 oa 22 
Chemicalaeroducts west aes c oekaki. 530 232 762 ~ 114 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 466 392 858 _ 115 
WONSELUICELOT emperor en eee Re csiaaaw kok cimidacteusde. 12,681 229 12,901 + 699 
General @ontractorsaer eee sete too eee seinen oon 8,469 tort 8, 606 +- 703 
SpeclalluradesSOnuracbOnsememins tce ook cece) vie ceeee cn 4,212 83 4,295 _ 4 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 5,499 461 5,960 — 2,149 
FLEANSPOTuA UI OnMe ee en ee MN ee Len ees 4,974 236 5,210 = Py ihis: 
SHURA EY ae. each tes aa. SRS CSREES cis SNA Re 395 97 492 — 47 
OUTTA TOT ic erm BNSC acti cl OR One ee 130 128 258 + 11 
Public Utility Operation....................... ccc ccc cece eee 380 38 418 + 57 
MENG haan. sdele'as tain a Binks a SiS SSS Re rend oernn nomen eerie 8,736 5,013 13,749 — 305 
Wihtoless eee atten sire se Beek Pe Nt) 3,972 ilps 5,349 _- 245 
ROE HEH Ecce ten uc ORG ERE Ce DRO Re RNR ee a ee 4,764 3, 636 8,400 _ 60 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 685 1,209 1,894 + 109 
SCE VIC Cerro Nhe Scar emits Morac po nlahrarcacs 14,547 14,214 28,761 — 1,659 
Conmiunibysorlublichservd Commence ater 957 1,541 2,498 + 354 
COVERMINENtIOCLVICOR ane aan TR nen nae eetece he come 3,559 1,170 4,729 — 649 
IRECKEA LONE SELVA CC meer re aera eile sree ciara clothes cieerene 2,451 270 Dial — 658 
IBUSITTESSTSEIVd CO MMP Mee nett fos iiaianecers Stine creates te 3,024 860 3, 884 -+- 276 
Personals service met ec nee eae clas teenie 4,556 10,373 14,929 ~ 982 
CP ATLGEL GUA Leer ee ee One 2 Sa rier a scapehio sas denen ot 73,347 38,034 111,381 —12,446 
()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JULY 38, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour). 








Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 








Male Female Total — 
Professional & Managerial Workers............ccccccsccscccccccvvcces mete 7,486 2,397 9, 883 
Glerical: Workers es ccccc ore ococeis: afore clsietersloreio aye cioisieteie ove isieiste/eyese/oieteielslelsieteieiorsieitnersielersve 18, 648 48,773 67,421 
Sales: Worlcershe, tests cic oss sos tates ewivis'w oe'sitinlotetatoss.0 eveleleclorers™e ersiaieye eis ia Wovens 6,711 15,503 22,214 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers...........cccecccececcccccceses Sere etek 26,352 22,576 48,928 
Garren he crane rset eters claiste os aereiaictersicso cle tere ctavels eittereve’s’ «/s/otsislayareys/e/eialsicisteters <ieveve oi 605 4 509 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry. (HxX.10g;).. . ... 2. tele ee 01s[01« © s.cleisiaisieleieiciejele sfelaie 5,116 1,147 6, 263 
Slawlediand:Semieskilled Workers: .....0- os selene ce one cinie  rieteiavslolele cielelsise ebele rs 62,070 14,362 76,432 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)..........-.escecccccccceeseees 671 358 1,029 
Textiles: clothing s@tG. (dietetic cree ccc cl gievete aes cusllevererhielele ioe e's leteve lovere lavatesete ie 1,374 8,428 9, 802 
umberandilnmiber productese- cance. « neice omcccie neice alee ietelete sate 4,452 107 4,559 
Pulo paper ulrel sprinting) soem cade eis steciace toni ras stecie’s simile reteteiotemtntialericiers 935 342 | Par 
Leathersandwleather productsitc ccusccns sectdstiein cc's > oe ceisick omer aialiciae 625 671 1,296 
Stone sClay. Wer lasssproducts ses... sia 6 tscrale sittereta cele els 2s) «beret olen rece ei ees 134 35 169 
Metal working. sci sc ays aches bate lace ornin/s ors drole etete alelole inva) o's Siete ie lteleiemloroveversratelt 8,356 927 9, 283 
Electr reer] ey Were cttiaie x cscs eetots ss clave aes bare o eee ere arora mols bustle eileen fereeioatenens 1, 192 1, 292 2,484 
EL runsponrtatloOMnVegGulpMent. fone. cccs vineies caewlceesliels eos cele emlewreweeiciescler 1, 635 103 1,738 
Mining es PRAM ook oh. sod cis bic Rota are nee Dake 0 Meee Maes eee eee wee tei tomemiitens 646 — 646 
Construction is. 2 bcc « sl ceeetes Gets siotdteets 2 Orie o ialoais s Rett aie enakoh ere crane 10, 638 2 10,640 
Transportation ‘except seamen) ...... San Pete Stale chica kee cei Grciswan nee 11,191 106 11,297 
Gommiunieations) dz public titility 72sec ce ice cetecte eis «ersletenintaieeiclererers cla icie 314 2 316 
‘radesund! ServiGe.. ©. ¢ lc. tins as waco ces ee en oe cenneckicaiistred 3,089 1, 122 4,211 
Other skilled and semi-skilled 11,448 642 12,090 
FGONGIMECH.- cdo ci cw crates ofere ever tisiaso a,G vs:e le alee oueterastratela vets eve eetate cketene tel ats 6% lcieeaten? 1,297 223 1,520 
Apprentices: PROSE x... sinc ce ote ave sis.c1 Gicd Gs a Ste ners Wis tie See Te IC Gkeiae aici 4,073 2 4,075 
Unskilled-Workengs 4y ooe.n.chc cess caee one een ris Rene eer eerie cee 80, 833 27,492 108,325 
FOOGanG:tOBACCO og cea en aceon ee ais arse oleate aera cloierata are eis otace sista cio eh 3, 136 4,852 7,988 
Lumber dé lumiber products Sets cic acs cio: diss atetere attic lo etc loss bis telete elorere aie lescto stone 4,778 355 5, 133 
Metalworkingi eae ct sic cpectest nics ce odie mete cmteroieve nie cateiesteieheletayediereietorne 3,409 613 4,022 
ConstructiGn Wye... isis citer We eet sie a) ae on sore ees hes mie tes eunimieeiemscreee 30, 668 os 30, 668 
Othersinskillediworkers: kh. Pecioscniao o ocisiottees om elses epiersiore Wie eieielncisiemie ete 38, 842 21,672 60,514 
GRAN DtTO TAT | <5 cscs cca chic oue.« ots.ecrers Cee dus ws 610 Bio ais wie Bible wie een ere 207,721 132,254 339,975 





@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT JULY 30, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 








Office 


-——— <<< |——__________ 
—_———————————— | 








Registrations 
on Hand 
Office (1) Previous 
Year 
July 30, | July 31, 
1965 1964 
Newfoundland..................... 6,488 7,858 
CWorneribroolee oar vo secede acdec es 1,355 1,646 
Gren Cab all spree sie tes Oc ictene nk 436 561 
Str JONM SMe ence ce cle er eecaninctete 4,697 5,651 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1,241 1,445 
@harlottetowles sade oes ecsisceh cer 674 934 
ISURMINICLSIC Copernic ceteris ae meres 567 611 
INOVA SCOUae pers aelet ones ss 05s 12,144 12,786 
(Aimih ersten. < aeeteie ade etika salts 44] 477 
ID EIG CeWALET wd thistle es ons at 541 481 
Falta: Men ewe ie tics «cero seievecoiss 3, 866 4,688 
IM VGTMCSH Stace cle aatene ch ras ness eet 229 215 
ACen Gvillemere cera ete oe oo eas os oh 716 910 
VET OOlAactreertttels ccnter enc caries 342 259 
New (Glasgow iss as et slociass 1,607 1,152 
Spring fil eee Mey creme ce metws ois 276 284 
SVGNG Vite ne testers rake cli hacia be 2,512 2,339 
Syne ve MAING note iccc steno eee 460 483 
PE PUT OME eee ce ciate ade ee cs 678 855 
DViarin Out meres terrence at create: 476 643 
New Brunswick.................... 10,078 11,102 
[Bathurstu ye esi toni eisen ies eeu 13,022 969 
Camp belltonpne «40s nsct ccs ce. 6s 807 1,141 
ACLU SUOMI ere ee iat ricer cote ese 614 451 
red CriChONert cr Ate ees ee, cetera er 816 995 
IY EbohiO es 4 Ss... Aa che bin ea one oi oe uereomese 155 170 
Moncton Gor nn. ccc eens 2,404 2,662 
IN wi CAStlOS eee cistcers tele cei s:cvsssisie's-« 1,038 863 
Albedo lamers che cts eee olen eee and Dds igre) 2,701 
St. Stephen 468 542 
SUSSCXAe een ee weer Peter Bey, coe ole 2 226 203 
WiOOGStO CIs eerrect seals se stomtaciore wes ar 350 405 
QuebeCer tee cn cee 112,857 | 122,656 
EAL eee eis eee tot Tae ee ee ot erere 1,216 1, 236 
INS DESTOS BReraies Meet eters tte iclas eee loe 234 332 
(BarelComeatlernn.cats ceca cne tele eers 579 461 
Bea th arn Oise ert. cece ste.crereiwersieles6% 1,311 1,424 
IBitreleheyAaINRG san HAS po Ce ooe bodocecd 374 390 
@atisanoca lee sacwitiens s aaters caine ccs 576 644 
(hand lerseener pec a ei he cass 940 895 
Whicoutimiiesyatet ee eee 1,759 1,625 
Wowansvillemre eee esc cae 371 326 
1Dyellave Wile yo oo Supoccd aCe eae 668 753 
IDrummondvillenasscserensanes esc 1,464 1,424 
ET EVrMED ev Ta eee opera ete cietere sve ares erate oe 231 199 
OLESUVALLG He eaters trcrrtin hes tete cures eros 257 209 
ASD GAN hea, sie te atone t crates Giecae oie 541 521 
AGH PATUD Vaoesteneckevs csctonsyeieieveveucte = eyeyalesae 1,727 2,018 
EL Il Le eRe RRC cece hs sicnchctersiakoieretols 6 2,672 2,168 
Joliettetem cs smistc Meese: 3, 507 4,868 
Jonquiére 2,140 2,228 
Ta CIUb6® tice Kose eetees cae a-s Flow eton vse 425 340 
MACoM CLANUIC, yore a cuseysieiors ors) skersie Sieve: 540 462 
a Malbaicnssccter ceo coments: 871 550 
WACDUGUCs eerie teenie ier rieeeioee 499 466 
I BieNal Rede aid no a ron o one ACC re 2,045 2,300 
MOWIse vill eure cee ee eee cesar 519 502 
IMS Oe cect ta cree reserve ach Gis ielaterecersroreus 514 382 
Iie toyed atierertesteh tele sie a epnicteuanetetccorsue 306 313 
Matanere tesco ceicass woeue ees nealtes 654 633 
Monte lWalirieryen cryptic sieve: 367 449 
IMPOntna Oye ep ers res ccieieercaer veces 743 825 
Montreal Mae ree cue corsets nes 43,768 50, 412 
ING wekvichimlon cimpraermtestere setae crete 535 835 
PorteAlinedieen sanemareccines «estes 410 453 
QUE DEC aepreeeopecte setotens o ateelace salsa 8,965 10,079 
RinGOUS Kee ee ee cirs en 1,188 1,174 
IRivicre-cu-lsoups seers 1,138 1,793 
Robenvale eter. cme peen tern 944 1,285 
OUYT, 2. prec ere cern cern rcrccrcvecs i ’ 752 it ’ 420 
Ste. Agathe des Monts 224 266 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 700 597 
Ste. Thérése 1 ’ 861 1 ’ 388 
St. Hyacinthe 1,162 1,187 
SU ad CAM rere te ai cores oe iscsi 1,960 Waele 
St. Jéréme 1,636 2,024 
Sept-Iles 1,006 929 
Shawinigan 2,784 2,970 
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Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrooke peccseeeen «ceueeieaee 


ED POISEVUVACTER icone ce ces a foams: 
RV 1S rie SN ca ee Geer. c 
Walley field want. tccc concioehnine: 
Wictoriavilleme. saeco 


Bracebrid sew. mets cena aoe 
Bram Dp tome wre ere aenetae es tates ¢ 
IS RAN ton tp tatentemne Give eater oe 


Cobourg «We sdtcneatvte casita. deere 


(Gralit Aa Bia pe street) SM eet nes eens cts 
GrananOauen a. \eamc sie sccivisi« escists cic 
Godericheercacncatec cae cse eae 
Gren li ae cect re ren as etree auauetaons 


Hawkesbury 
Kapuskasing 





Kingstone nvaccnee «cee wecees ests 
Kirkland! Wakes ateccwic sm ales enters = 
KatchenerAcec sdayas taaecnteesteasinn 
TP aad @ GON Grey sectors cyshepoueues1sieucleis=s-ciefols 
AIM ASE Yasser oleae ete areincs israel ans staverereys 
ASCO WE lees sis ot neta beanie vase ies Ores 


IMA eh ivr Cee cynic crate cove cave coustersuels ste eisaye 
IN ADANCC ots. aise cfsies cre evereve! srela arsueus svokers 
Newatlarket oc sie c ce sie eaten crlevs as 


Nia oaran alls sie ei icant si tetes 
North Bayete tence. acu cies crash > 


IMO ROLL coopoeavouboooBanonnaT 
IPED TORO We ccateies stave costs sities creyer enters’ s 
BGT = aie waa netecte. crecietsieterscommenetanertss 


Picton 


Sarnia 





Sim COO a hreine oc arcielosissuslayeus s cncyouous 
Sitratiord son se ree oes scoeetenan clevaeietars 
Sturceon Mallsmescia. cetaetrsroec letters 
SOU Mirnomeane poMoO ben 7490 GaOU OOK 
ABMS OIA eo on ocoeosacuadosooedL 
CUVINATIOUTAS Bees rey ue oke vets ata siete! eveledellerersse ei 


FU POM COM seete ieee ceo wis arate erat stete uelele are 


\WiGllbielsaocn on canaansotapeadco0ad 
Wirt ESOT sera iets ale cuslevotoreveuets) one Tetaie re 


Registrations 
on Hand 

@) Previous 

Year 
July 30, | July 31, 

1965 1964 
3, 966 3, 445 
1,498 1,597 
1,503 1,468 
3,031 3,032 
889 940 
1,351 1,550 
iee2b 1,574 
TPA) 1,518 
124,241 | 127,066 
243 183 
823 848 
i232 1,056 
224 312 
1,476 1,011 
De Oe 2,020 
252 443 
184 leh 
1, 806 1,512 
884 965 
512 404 
2,165 2,259 
Pali 291 
239 295 
222 249 
868 1,150 
1,023 1,166 
154 204 
285 213 
1,149 1,086 
9,657 8,675 
309 311 
413 332 
498 326 
1,378 1,314 
531 403 
1,895 2,295 
467 485 
621 967 
io 141 
3,678 3,036 
3, 220 2,834 
255 288 
246 229 
231 291 
751 753 
1,254 1,099 
730 729 
1,907 918 
509 529 
5,989 10,218 
5, 806 5,273 
748 732 
76 146 
874 803 
216 291 
1,596 1,668 
155 176 
1,092 1, 507 
429 623 
594 539 
455 564 
3,878 4,557 
756 669 
2,097 1,844 
2,016 1,474 
719 1,132 
279 271 
270 503 
238 297 
1,776 2,189 
405 565 
1,124 1,008 
33, 094 32,748 
630 636 
325 417 
260 601 
1,958 2,474 
2,801 3,000 
8, 266 7,661 
370 541 
855 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JULY 30, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 

















Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office a) Previous Office Qa) Previous 
Year Year 
July 30, | July 31, July 30, | July 31, 
1964 1 1 

Manttobasece tar. ante ice ee ee 13,684 14,984 || British Columbia................... 34,883 38,208 

Brandon 828 781 Chilliwack ga... vi doma ee eet eee 702 840 

Dauphin 373 382 Courtenay. «conte on tareetata tae 464 411 

Flin Flon 127 132 @ranbrooks aan castince eee ee 363 410 

Portage la Prairie 470 427 Dawson Creek 729 718 

The Pas 212 231 Duncan 582 386 

WINN POOP tascrelscae trace are sistent 11,674 13,031 Kamloops eit 1,953 

KRelowiatec tase. cer eteere eines ie ie 1,081 695 

Saskatchewaltis.c<ccisisciecsweae sah oe 7,430 7,52 Mission! Gite < ..htcrccuiste eteetetctclelst.te 634 600 

ASCO Valle erence oe emer 123 174 IN ATIATIM Once cis cre ete ercieriahst eet steve tare 625 586 

NOY GTMOINStEDS.. acc roses cite eae 92 107 INeGlson? atiscai. pelt imate) ereets 501 462 

MOOSCTAWin ee aca ctoeieere ar earee 589 7Al New Westminster in. .med <i ceenes 5,071 4,761 

North Batrletordaccc acerca 605 573 Pentictone® 5.2.2. aoseaa oes wae 981 813 

Prinee Alberta. cocesen eee ce 754 902 Port A bernie... eee eee 403 511 

FREPINGS Sota cteride tet Cee Renee 2,011 2,184 Prince: George: .\: deat de oka 1,130 1,599 

Daskabooneesmcstateet oreo eae OAL 1,937 Prince Ripert... «crates feel tthe 842 659 

Switt Currenition. caceta ce coterie 299 214 Quesnel. $2 5: .. 5 dee Jee coe a tatats 360 435 

Wey burnvaceuniostacs occu meee 160 106 BUSA]. 4. Stans. orth hse Ae Amer 538 524 

hY OTK TOn ee cea aon eee 586 582 NW AN COUV ET So eie:cc cst raeronine heat 15, 286 18, 466 

AV EIMIOT See Savas 5 tele oats uate rae 884 574 

Alberta cccos ates cee eee 16,929 18,738 WVICTOTIA Wee cas bree aoe LN re 2,326 2507 

BIAIPM OG a wotcr acreeeihes neta tees 281 308 Whitehorse a cbt aie rican ern cleave 170 8 
Calvary 22s) .a ccaae sae tered eee 5, 962 6,577 
Drum Heller. 27. ..aecttertere res oe 148 278 

WHAMOUCON TE acres eee ee eee 7,022 S447 WU CAINA DA Sees occ cinta een aicovi te 339,975 | 362,363 
easy ae ee ee ene i 143 
rande Prairie 52 567 

Lethbridge WES OS DU Sa et i 1. 196 1,022 MisilesiG terete cscb cies cote caciccs oe 207, 721 233, 564 
Medicine Hat 594 7A 

REG DCCL eee Rote 754 685 Premales eee ous sills sine teres 132, 254 128,799 

@)Preliminary. 
Includes 162 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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Technical Note to “D” Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from the operations of the local offices 
of the National Employment Service. They are 
based on vacancies (job openings reported to 
NES offices) and registrations (applications for 
employment). 

The NES reporting system is designed for 
operational purposes and, therefore, the sta- 
tistics given must be interpreted in the light of 
the effect which operating practices have on 
Statistical data. 


The data are compiled within NES in two 
basic groupings. The first is by broad industrial 
groups according to the standard industrial 
classification and these statistics reflect the total 
work load (vacancies notified, registrations for 
employment, placements affected, etc.) during 
the whole reporting period. Tables D-2 and D-3 
are based on these data. The other grouping is 
by occupations according to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles published by the United 
States Employment Service. This classification 
system is designed for personnel selection and 
differs from other occupational groupings such as 
those used in the census. The NES inventory of 
unfilled vacancies and registrations on hand for 
employment at a specific point in time is com- 
piled by such occupational groups and Tables 
D-1, D-4 and D-5 are derived from this source. 
It is important to note that both the industrial 
and occupational groupings are very broad, some 
20,000 occupations, for example, being condensed 
to 103 groups in the NES basic reports and an 
even greater consolidation being effected in the 
“D”’ tables. 

In any reading of these statistics it is important 
to be aware of certain other features. First, 
vacancies and placements in these series do not 
make any distinction between regular, part-time 
or casual employment, the latter being employ- 
ment for not more than six consecutive working 
days. Second, while NES coverage of persons 
looking for work is quite extensive, and a good 
overall indicator of movements in total labour 
supply, the coverage in the various occupational 
groups (Table D-4) is not uniform and data 
may not, therefore, be representative of labour 
supply within individual occupational groups. 
Finally, because there is no legal requirement for 
employers to notify job vacancies to NES, the 
coverage of vacancies is smaller than that for 
applications for employment. Thus, the vacancies 
notified series does not provide an accurate 
indication of the extent of labour demand. While 
it is reliably estimated that upwards of 30 per 
cent of all job vacancies are notified to NES, the 
actual percentage varies widely between different 
industries, occupations and geographic areas. 

The following comments pertain specifically to 
tables D-1 to D-5: 


Table D-1: 


(a) Unfilled Vacancies represent an inventory 
of employers vacancies unfilled at the 
close of business on the day indicated. 
Deferred vacancies, those on which em- 
ployers are not prepared to accept refer- 
rals within 31 days, are excluded from this 
series. NES local offices act on vacancies 
as soon as possible after they are received, 


so that unfilled vacancies only represent a 
proportion of vacancies notified to the local 
offices and consist of three main groups: 


(1) Those notified to the office shortly 
before the inventory is taken, or 


(2) Those on which applicants have been 
referred but the employers have not 
yet confirmed placements, and 


(3) Those that are difficult to fill because 
of a local (or wider) occupational 
shortage or because of particular 
working conditions. 


Unfilled vacancies are, consequently, a biased 
sample of vacancies notified. 


(b) Registrations on Hand represent an in- 
ventory of applications for employment 
at the close of business on the day indi- 
cated, excluding certain categories such 
aS persons who are employed but are 
seeking other work or those who have 
registered for employment in advance of 
their availability. 


Table D-2: 


(a) Registrations Received consists of both 
new and renewal applications for employ- 
ment received during the period. An in- 
dividual may register more than once 
in a period and the figures do not, there- 
fore, reflect the total number of persons 
registering in a reporting period. 

(b) Vacancies Notified are the total job open- 
ings notified to local offices during the 
period indicated. 


(c) Placements Effected show the total job 
vacancies filled by workers referred by 
NES during the reporting period. As a 
proportion of the vacancies are for work 
with a duration of less than the reporting 
period, an individual worker may account 
for more than one placement. 


Table D-3: 


This presents a breakdown by broad industrial 
groups of the placements reported in Table D-2. 
Year-to-year changes do not necessarily reflect 
changes in total demand or employment, since 
such changes can result from seasonal shifts in 
hirings, variations in labour turnover rates or 
even a difference in the number of working days 
in the month from one year to the next. Also 
placement coverage varies considerably from 
industry to industry. 


Table D-4: 


This table shows a breakdown by sex and 
broad occupational groups of the inventory of 
registrations on hand (see note to D-1 in para. 6). 
As some 20,000 occupations are compressed into 
28 general classifications, caution must be 
exercised in forming conclusions about any one 
group. 


Table D-5: 


This table presents registrations on hand by 
local office areas. The figures do not relate ex- 
clusively to the municipalities concerned but 
reflect the total of registrations on hand from 
the entire areas served by the NES offices located 
in the cities and towns shown in the table. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 592, June issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee 
ee eeOeeoeoeoeoq®o®o®oeoqoqo®oqeaoqoooaeeeaoqoqoqoqqs®s«®0«s-S-S$S$=$~$~$~$$~s 0 080909m@>=${“ TT a . 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 

196 5—= Marien... Sate Seta Hema tienes sales de Mereeiteces «sec ctines aucetrrs 4,373,000 4,143,500 229, 500 
Ayre. avd. sien otagdaches Scented « Rep scant: pais wise ty gets 6 oe area 4,487,000 4,024,100 462,900 
Marche ihe ne ee ones eo Me niece Pieislociiosion tietestetae aeterereatt: 4,521,000 3,982,000 539, 000 

1 S21 by |) a RE RRS Eo i Rea DON Mice enya coe 4,499 , 000 3, 939, 800 559, 200 
JAMUAT Yo tg rica d teins Sete ne opts Vets dhps Meme ate ce att 4,487,000 3,939, 200 547,800 
1964—-Decemberss. atetlidten eile s vine oiaeiiteina ieee sielstereeleicre ater ents 4,475,500 3,996, 800 478, 200 
INOVETID EE Se esl Sele oT Te eae elec te PRE Oars Teisie see ere ees eters 4,369, 000 4,094,500 274,500 
@Gtober ie eee we he ee lee elas eee er ae enero a maitre 4,298,000 4,083, 500 214, 500 
September iene ccecc ecient eles cite nie o'er tay ateneneterske?sreateeaeietans 4,304,000 4,130, 400 173, 600 
PAUIBUSb teeter ch nale eiemie eieieieleretaiera tei eisieieeisie) «lnielelele/elelalelorchelanetels\stetal detest te 4,330,000 4,148,000 182, 000 

ARN eRe ie A chao  htd aay kre coe ota he TA ibicirin o.cep bo Fekae oreo 4,271,000 4,065, 700 205,300 

Dae Oe ee techy ORTON OTOL OCCRE TO ERECTILE Hotere made 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 

May errs octets crckh cis chert win havo -foteioy aeeneabedeas htevenioie Silas Clete eee rereterees 4,173,000 3, 922,900 250, 100 





TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

Newioundlan do speci stecleters ceutas <icts 1,379 1,154 225 1,845 915 930 465 
Prince Edward Island................. 289 191 98 05 214 91 112 
INOVALSCOULEN: Sor cee nicstemeceaets cate 2,874 2,031 843 3,009 1,951 1,058 957 
New Brunswickin, dacmes. taedetet: « sti 2,416 1,736 680 3,070 1,960 1,110 752 
QucbeG 2 oiineceen se eee are artnet tn 24,976 16,978 7,998 25, 952 16,540 9,412 10, 847 
ONUCBTIO {2 ee tance hee ere eats eis 25,977 18, 646 (pero 22,445 13,565 8, 880 12,032 
Mani tole. c8aee ateanrien cassie ae oe tee 2,009 1,530 479 2,276 1,459 817 
Saskatchewany-.oc.vne: ce coe se aero: 1,079 842 237 1,166 696 470 338 
Adbertar i). .212. SNe eee ity A. wee 2,863 2,093 770 3,232 1,904 1,328 982 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

HO) Ed hee Oat OME Tae cr acmtoo Caos oe 8,152 5,743 2,409 9, 268 5, 562 3,706 2,597 
Motel, @anadsa, June) 900m eer 72,014 50, 944 21,070 72,568 44,766 27, 802 29,615 
Total, Canada, May 1965............ 93, 342 67, 760 25, 582 110,312 82,175 28,137 30, 169 
Total, Canada, June 1964............ 86,827 58, 236 28,591 84,723 55, 440 29, 283 34, 835 





* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 29,313. 


t In addition, 30,801 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 2,658 were special requests not granted and 1,470 appeals 
by claimants. There were 6,505 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 


JUNE 30, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Sourcs: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














































































































coe eed - weeks on claim Total 
ased on er cent l i 
Province and Sex 1 ae os basher paae = 
eaoane 27 or May 31, | June 30 
Z Sap WP eab em  abeae | 4968. | loge 
CANADA 28 5. Ai RR bee eek mote en ins bare eee 180, 690 64,325 52, 846 40,598 22,921 229 , 467 201,919 
Vial ee ee eee Me tet, witccriceecne. 106, 056 39,641 32, 087 21,933 12,395 151, 162 127, 241 
IGT ALG ee een ee ne Rene tere cle ai. | 74, 634 24, 684 20,759 18, 665 10,526 78,305 74,678 
INewioundland yee. eee eee eee sees ck 4,988 1,453 1,616 1,352 5.67 9,140 6, 528 
2 eRe SI arn eR Oe fe a A ak eae, 3,82 1,131 1,330 1,061 303 7,953 5,342 
Mem ales te. c aw eh. Pea te cess scimen tes 1,163 322 286 291 264 1,187 1,186 
ier baXg ss IDChyeTeel USING 3s Ba oe nonnonooopscancne 717 281 185 153 98 1,206 694 
FEU LS dneaencrcrestoe rococo Brae Nero Re Se 457 168 125 106 58 862 466 
des ASEH (Sse Asie, picasa coh OE Nee ee ee 260 113 60 47 40 344 228 
ING VAOCOLLAt fart Meets eee re Retro hc Bre eet: 8, 888 2,676 2, 884 2,129 1,199 11,598 9, 467 
LC Tt ee 6,287 1,888 2,298 1,342 759 8,750 6, 837 
VAS aa EW Kaye DN. ct OE 2 ee Ai a ee Mole ae ee 2,601 788 586 787 440 2,848 2,630 
ING WAEEUNSWIC Ke eee yee rink cin semen 7,467 2,258 2,149 1,988 1,077 11,541 8,303 
LG Serereersat a ietel are nets Colette elavsia ws elevcials Savers es 5,362 1,714 1,621 1,412 615 8,715 5, 834 
DUONG RG 85 oo hen oo OU eo ee 2,105 539 528 576 462 2,826 2,469 
(Oi o(Os oh 8 Soe Shacks ade Ree ee 60, 699 22,446 19,014 12,795 6,444 79,378 65, 459 
IM syle Riese toe Beton ee thre? Ree reay oreo eiiots dees irae 40 , 237 15,192 13,179 8,280 3,586 58,118 43 , 605 
d Sh ackeH (oes Gre Sepa aoe RS eee eee 20, 462 7, 254 5,835 4,515 2,858 21,260 21,854 
ONnCATIO Me Ren NT Ser orcnyer. cade seit 57, 908 22, 833 14,998 12, 483 7,594 62, 432 63,598 
BIGRA eee tere See Cerentino ich oonin 28,037 11,972 6,719 5,374 3,972 32,960 35, 038 
TELS CCV IS). 5 Gino Giese 29,871 10, 861 8,279 7,109 3, 622 29,472 28, 560 
IVEanttO a vast eee Cote tome Aer side's sinidng Sates 7, 264 176 2,052 2,252 1,244 10, 068 7,726 
Malem ret tr nt 9 ah Peer he oc dc ccats ce 3,975 1,080 1,148 1,065 682 6,140 4,547 
LINES Cave VSG Sree c oclcnd ARE Oe OS Oe Roe 3,289 636 904 1h ISIE 562 3,928 3,179 
DASkAuChewans. eee cere dee dats pea ts te ess 3,788 1,198 1,027 933 630 5,619 3,586 
WC ad amiaih a OBO bic HCI CRT ae crea 1,765 570 491 412 292 3,389 1,850 
ervis le seeee a ee epretiee tute erate ys tsi 2,023 628 536 521 338 2, 230 1,736 
MU SYSSRUES Eicaacie: ae a8 eA Creo, AoE eee 9,135 2,651 3,124 2,156 1, 204 13,386 10,691 
IEW ee ce te Soh Seley lupe loc ueN ie ne oo ane 5,140 1,588 1,936 1,021 645 8, 892 6, 807 
NST icc a5 dec atte anes RE ee 3,995 1,113 1,188 1,135 559 4,404 3, 884 
isvetnela (COMIASIE,  Agacccn0 oonnHeuoeeodosdaues 19, 836 6,818 5,797 4,357 2, 864 25,099 25, 867 
EN KeY. a RO ARE, OAICRENEED. AID 0 ic ly CUR ore Se 10,971 4,388 3, 240 1, 860 1,483 15,383 16,915 
ISTE RS Ln ood Sone aeRO ee 8,865 2,430 2,557 2,497 1,381 9,716 8,952 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nots: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 
ING syst O UT LAr Clee meter ne eet ee RORY Sis, Sem SON Ae ones ance yantey Navara enon chaattarat Atta Sublaneuste eh angus 33,335 821,427 
IP TAN cere WAT MLS laT) Ch eae En PAPA AINA O74 There es vaevsistels His 1S ats Arete rah ho are og ais Sue sav Bacate 3,712 79,788 
INIORD AS COTE, «0:5 sxe: cv oD AO REE TOI OTST OOS Ort © CVO CTS ORCC ema OPEN: Dera cans 36,591 819, 652 
ING JEUNE MOR raced jaded ed Come pew oe Bi ire Oe IEE Aer Bn aipreg Seen t pen tn tints gemoindc 32,137 759 , 027 
(QUE AYO Rien ab bortcoe care 6 op rE ISTE ICR OI Onno Dic on SS ar nico Facer ean Ceara eee 223,910 5,585, 707 
(GOAN EOS 5 oneal ccs Gra nih Bibs bic) Sie cepa CRE SERN GCA CRY Gini eaciciltc ie ene can ei Sich rar ee 196,161 4,634, 189 
VEGAS SO ay Sy a aa Oe eg Be ae MARR Pod SP oe oe 28,576 662, 494 
SASKALCHE Wick Lee men eerie etre ee ernie eer er ote te ree rats Menasha ust eat ial cho. Ae tecace sue ene 15, 983 14,286 
PAT Or Geta eee tee eee Tne ea een akc f SE oe PR RMAF shart Stes, poh Atsvele as ane 35, 784 38, 20 
lionel Callraml em, (Gydlinelinys VQuiRern. TisadaKoiaAn como aronacss shee oenonnoopodonds 9b oonudc 66, 054 1,607, 449 
Mevgall, Camatels, (ins diy, 07 onan pb nb S oie 6 Aaa aaah OD eNO HHOO nO GS Son COT 672,303 16,229,491 
AMenrey LC naeve lay SI RG Ri) oe oe ee Ge Same Om aC Ob on cot on on Dot O mma aan acrigen(.c 1, 297,398 eee ae 
Abrayrey |, (Canersyoksy A ivtsvey YH be oat apdodb Obama gec Oa6 00 Sac ec pon tod cot dmaIbOd bade Om 684, 182 16,537, 
* “Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
SS SS SSS 
Health Recre- 





: : Trans- and ation Tobacco 

Total Food Housing | Clothing pontatiots |aPatconal aa ae 

Care Reading yeue 

10 GO CAI Aerrcae meee hriere cis vise careers 129.0 122.2 1e2e0 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
LOGICAL ce cc ccen sti aecbnclie te tee 129.2 124.0 tpone 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
LO G2. Car siete crores Biaares tele oee eras 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
OG S oY Car ire per estereeieyeroisiere1 d,s nicie 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 1A Sia 
1964 — OV GALS cer Meuitri meee as ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167. 8* 151.8 120.2 
1964—August........... Seloteteelelelereters 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 
September.......... S680 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
MCTODEI ee cates cle crests cole et 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.0* 151.1 121.4 
INOViem bers sclcclenccmsetic 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 WAU Pee 152.3 121.6 
December..... sleleiele cis sie eon 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 ion 153.5 121.6 
19Gb] anusry;. «cteceree sce. ccc 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 Viseo 154.0 121.6 
He DIrUaT ya ea crits «ot otia kesarte 137,2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 Lis.o8 153.4 121.8 
March rs sae eet smeceees 137.3 133.3 140.2 120.4 145.6 ios 153.4 121.9 
PATIL ee eens cae 137.7 133.4 140.3 UP) 145.9 175.0* 15856 121.9 

IU DAA, Sep a SE eae Ray So rea 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 12205: 

UIT HRSG Rise oA Bits, Ree 139.0 137.6 140.6 1 147.0 175.4 155.0 122.5 

SELLY feveche sete 3 eek too ae 139.5 139.0 141.1 121.1 147.0 175.4 154.6 12255 

JN YaTTSOR bee OP ee eee eras 139.4 137.8 141.2 12057 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 





Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


_*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from 
revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1965 








(1949 =100) 

All-Items eet ee Trans. Sa eri T oba eo 

July June July Food ousing othing be ieee personal ook a 
St. John’s, Nfld™...... 121.9 123.2 123.5 121.5 116.3 116.5 121.4 165.0 149.6 115.9 
He OATES dee ee epee ge ee 132.7 135.1 135.4 134.5 134.6 131.6 139.2 169.9 171.6 125.9 
paint ohn) vee. tae. s. 135.5 137.6 138.0 138.5 135.0 128.9 145.4 192.6 156.2 125.7 
BEontreal 20s. vices + 135.8 138.4 139.0 144.0 136.8 113.6 166.2 183.0 157.6 127.1 
TUAW aoe enh ee baie 136.9 138.5 139.3 141.4 137.7 124.3 159.0 182.1 150.5 126.7 
Poronto ay. eeestt..... 137.6 140.8 141.1 139.2 141.8 127.7 145.4 173.4 192.6 123.9 
Wirnnipes 4/7 decrees: 132.4 135.9 135.4 135.3 130.1 126.9 138.3 188.6 143.0 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina,..... 130.5 132.2 132.3 134.2 128.4 133.3 136.9 150.5 152.0 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary....} 128.7 130.5 130.6 128.8 127.9 129.8 132.5 173.9 145.8 120.6 
Veneouver:: gteer st, vac 133.3 135.2 135.3 135.1 135.2 123.3 147.6 157.3 151.9 123.3 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare levels 
of prices as between cities. 
(St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 590, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1860-1965 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
2 Ea 
Month or Year Re oe Strikes and Workers Per Conta 
pe earl Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

TOGO 2 cd Se chorale eis s fae setetet tre cite aie wees cio etm 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.19 
1G ee Ce oot eh aews Gna tine oe of cco aan. de 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
LOG QE. c erdtes aeheteng aches some ars Ge oe Mee tice tere 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
1963's HAR Baas, 5c oon tty Aes a eoe oi osiarete ehetlere 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
PL OGE Sco s: Meets sc Mee he REE G Oy FRE elo eta toe 313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
* LOGAN Uy; PeeeNstecce te Sr ae cin. see ree 38 WZ 18,183 147,710 0.12 
ATIBUStee oleae cots om els ete eee 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
September ashe mda. casemate 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
October. e sata i he one oes 30 60 10,593 101, 580 0.09 

NO Vvembers.. a pettiass cae cea eee ae 25 liye 15,080 105, 590 0.09 
DeceMmbers. che ee eee 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 

#1965 JANUaT Yon ok ot eee 24 47 29, 768 220, 380 0.21 
Hebruaryens...cks. sete ee ere eke ee 24 50 29,596 294, 100 0.27 
March: Xseri Ses ene spate nee eee een ete 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 

A Dit) pein cite Memes one CE 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 

ML Bye dae. 5 Se enn Meee Ve nc ee ee Pan 28 56 17,018 155, 490 0.14 

JUNE +. eyeeictes.c Aosta e Soca ees eee 85 109 43,410 275,530 0.22 

Out hae, Aor) Ae eRe Seem Guat ae See one: 52 99 33, 691 326,070 0.26 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 























JULY 1965, BY INDUSTRY JULY 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- Sab ye Workers Man- 
J 
ndustry iF Barre Involved Days Jurisdiction i? Ai Involved | Days 
Porestry....8i032..055 din, heaeoek «| es BREE MEE. Newitoundland), ...% cane . sles llpaeneto eteieusl's aed tater eee eee ce ee 
Mines...... poe) ee 2 155 90 Prince Edward sland... eylsaaeemees ole ashes a ocilonin eter 
Manufacturing..........051 53 12,992 123,790 Nova-Seotia bstett hese s |S BER eels Seeeed. oc 
Construction, Bn tie 31 6,634 99,030 New Brunswick........... 1 750 750 
Transpn. & utilities....... 6 1,517 28,780 Quebect.AiA. sthonee okt 15 3,622 29,820 
rade. ised te hace 4 83 970 Ontarids2e eet cee eee 64 15, 147 189,350 
Hinante. 5. S98 ls... A te ee ae CL, dee IManitobats..: ot. aeeanes 2 33 390 
DOIVICG) Feels st aici ees 1 20 170 Baskatchewan 2 Gimp) some le is on Sobek a) als ae onl s pee 
Public administration..... 2 12,290 73,240 Albertal Ait. iis Pcttcttec (etter ace eo cath) asteceoll oh Ae 
; : SS re Titich) CONMD Diarra 12 483 4,400 
All industries......... 99 33,691 326,070 Mederall. teenie ee 5 13,656 101,360 
All jurisdictions....... 99 33,691 | 326,070 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JULY 1965 


(Preliminary) 
ee 


Industry 
Employer Union 
Location 
MINES 
Metal 
Jones and Laughlin Steelworkers Loc. 6409 
Steel Corp. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
St. Lawrence Sugar 
Refineries Ltd., 

Montreal, P.Q. 


H.J. Heinz Co. of 


Bakery Workers Loe. 333 
(CLC) 


ee ane bone Workers 


Canada, oc. 459 
Leamington, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber 
Dunlop Canada Ltd., Rubber Workers, 
Port Whitby, Ont. Locals 494-743 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper 
Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., 
Thorold South, Ont. 


Papermakers Leo. 101 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec North Shore 
Paper 
Baie-Comeau, Que. 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
paces Loes. 352 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 303 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sommerville Industries 


Ibiwele 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and 

Globe and Mail 
Toronto, Ont. 


Typographical Union 
Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Primary Metals 
Anaconda American Brass,|Auto Workers Loc. 399 


New Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Unicast Steel, |CNTU-directly 
Sherbrooke, Que. chartered 


Fittings Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 1817 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Samuel Son and Co. Ltd.,|Steelworkers Loc. 6398 
Cooksville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 6486 


Canadian Electrolytic 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Zine Ltd., 
Valley field, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 

Smith Bros. Motor 
Bodies, Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. 


Saint John Shipbuilding |Marine Workers Loc. 3 
and Dry Dock Co. Ltd.,}_ (CLC) 
Saint John, N.B 


Auto Workers, Loc. 303 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


—eoooo |) ooo > |S 


125 


275 


1,416 


480 


885 


1,100 


130 


647 


1,100 


162 


725 


205 


350 


106 


750 
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Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 
July mulated 
60 60 
1,650 | 4,280 
4,280] 4,280 
3,280 | 5,840 
6,200 | 16,520 
9,900 | 18,700 
100 100 
14,030 |116, 760 
23,100 | 79,500 
320 | 3,880 
15,230 | 18,490 
510 510 
2,100 2,100 
2,230 | 2,810 
750 750 








Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


coer eroe 


cose seas 


sees esoe 








Major Issues 


Result 





Grievance procedure~Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits ~ .20¢ 
per hr. wage increase spread 
Over a 2 yr. contract. 


Wages, overtime, vacation~ 


Wages~.19¢-.34¢ per hr. wage 
increase over 3 yr. period. 


Delay in negotiations~ Re- 
turn of workers pending 
further negotiations. 


Wages~Increases from .60¢ 
to .80¢ spread over 3 years. 


Disciplinary action against 
two employees~ Return of 
workers when dispute set- 
tled. 


Working conditions as af- 
fected by computers, job 
security, union membership 
of foremen~ 


Wages, vacations, statutory 
holiday S~ 


Wages, insurance plan, holi- 
days~.284¢-.56¢ per hr. in- 
crease over 3 years; group in- 
surance half payable by 
company, improved _ holi- 
days based on years of 
employment. 


Wages, welfare program~ 


Wages~.07¢ per hr. increase 
immediately, .08¢ per hr. 
second year, .09¢ per hr. 
third year. 


Removal of foreman~ Re- 
turn of workers, referral to 
conciliation. 


Wages~ 


Suspension of 40 workers pro- 
testing the curtailment of a 
free milk issue~Return of 
workers; point in question 
will be arbitrated. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JULY 1965 


(Preliminary) 


| 
oo eeeeeeEoEoEoEoEoEoanananBnBanBaBn@9aoaum@a@Dameaeaeaeeaeaeeeeaaeeeeeeee— 5 ee 


Industry 

is ‘ Workers 
E mployer Wo. Involved 
Location 








Electrical Products 
Canadian Admiral Corp. |I.U.E. Loc. 545 485 
Port Credit, Ont. 


Beatty Bros. Ltd., Steelworkers Locs. 3789 748 
Fergus, Ont. & 6028 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Cables Ltd., I.U.E. Loc. 503 217 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Phillips Cables Ltd., I.U.E. Loc. 510 524 
Brockville, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
National Sewer Pipe Ltd.,}CLC-directly 154 
Various locations, Ont. chartered 
Canadian Johns Manville |Chemical Workers 525 
Ltd., Loc. 346 
West Hill, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Exolon Company, Chemical Workers 225 
Thorold, Ont. Loc. 582 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Carborundum  |Steelworkers Loc. 4151 440 
Co. Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Petroleum and Coal 
Products 
Shell Oil Co. of Canada |Oil Workers Loc. 9-601 160 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North Burnaby, B.C. 
Miscellaneous Manu- 
facturing 
Canada Cycle and Motor|U.A.W. Loe. 28 340 
0., (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Weston, Ont. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Various construction Labourers Loc. 527 225 
contractors (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Toronto Construction Various unions 2,453 
Association, 
Toronto Area, Ont. 
The Builders’ Exchange,| Various unions 928 
London, Ont. 
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Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

July mulated 
2,910 | 8,730 
8,230 | 11,220 
1,950 | 1,950 
4,720 | 4,720 
3,230 | 5,230 
3,150 | 7,350 
230 230 
3,450 | 3,450 
800 800 
60 60 
4,730 | 7,710 
65,440 | 91,980 
9,870 | 9,870 


Starting 
Date 


eececesee 


al 
i=] 
— 
Ret 
co CO 


eee ceene 


eeeerccee 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~ Wage increase vary- 
ing according to classifica- 
tion. 


Wages, hours~.223¢ per hr. 
Wage increase spread over 
3 years; reduction in hours 
from 42% hr. week to 413, 
March 1, 1966. 


Wages, welfare plan~.10¢ per 
hr. increase and .08¢ per hr. 
welfare increase retroactive 
to Dec. 23, 1964; .09¢ per hr. 
and .07¢ welfare increase on 
Dec. 23, 1965. 


3 |Wages, vacation, sick bene- 


fits, pension plan~.10¢ per 
hr. wage increase imme- 
diately, .9¢ per hr. Dec. 23, 
1965, .05¢ per hr. for skilled 
trades, and $120. settlement 
pay; vacations, 3 weeks after 
10 years and 4 weeks after 
20 years; improved sick 
benefits; pension plan to be 
ee in with Canada Pension 
an. 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages~ Wage increases ac- 
cording to classification. 


Not reported~Return of 
workers. 


Wages~.30¢ per hr. wage in- 
crease spread over a three 
yr. contract. 


Disciplinary action against 
nine maintenance men~ Re- 
turn of workers when com- 
pany agreed to serve them 
with written reprimands. 


Disciplinary dismissal of two 
employees~ Return of 
workers. 


Wages, bereavement pay, 
union security by sub con- 
tractors, fringe benefits~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 












































JULY 1965 
(Preliminary) 
a 
Industry ae in ects 
a an-Vays ate * 
Employer Union Workers = Eee 
a Involved Termi- 
Location July Accu- nation Result 
mulated Date 
Various Construction Carpenters Loc. 1293 356 500 500 | July 13 |Wages~.25¢ per hr. June 1 
Contractors, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 26 1965, .23¢ per hr. June 1, 
Windsor, Ont. 1966, .20¢ per hr. June 1, 
1967; .45¢ per hr. June i 
1968; improved vacation pay, 
room and board and travel 
allowance. 
Fraser Brace Engineering,|Carpenters Locs. 637 | 3,710 3,710 | July 13 |Interim agreement~ Return 
Kingston, Ont. 1758 and 249 July 21 jof workers when interim 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) agreement signed; .25¢ per 
hr. wage increase. 
Various Construction Plumbers and 1,200 | 10,800 | 10,800 | July 20 |Union certification~ 
Contractors, loctricians Pa 
Quebec, Que. (CNTU) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTiiities 
Storage 
National Harbours Board,|(CNTU-directly 1,142 | 25,290 | 39,570 | June 13 |Wages, union security, recog- 
Montreal, Que. SAN CC MRM Me eee br ih ee bee nition of shop stewards, 
seniority and pension plans~ 
Alberta Wheat Pool, Brewery Workers 118 | 2,890 | 5,330 | June 2 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Vancouver, B.C. PC eee ee Se yee Pe ee Pe Ne 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power, Gas and Water 
Union Gas Company of {Chemical Workers 115 80 80 | July 16 |Company policy of directing 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 9-758 July 16 /a union member to replace a 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) salaried inspector on vaca- 
tion~ Return of workers 
when company agreed to re- 
place him on a voluntary 
basis. 
Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 
Federal Administration 
Post Office Department |Letter Carriers and 12,257 | 72,680 | 72,680 | July 22 |Wages~ 
Various locations in Pcsravemployess Slit, oh, LM eae the 
Canada Assns. 





(Continued from page 813) 


Price Bros. & Co., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que—Pulp & Paper Wkrs, Federation (CNTU): 
3-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—-wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May etyGo,, 4% 
(minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966, and 34% (minimum of 
10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; premiums of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 21571965, 5¢ a0 ity eft. 
May 1, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967 for continuous operations; additional wage increase of 
15¢ an hr. for skilled trades if mill on continuous operations; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs of 
service (formerly after 5 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 
5S_wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); supplementary vacations with pay after 
25 yrs. of service, in addition to regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 
61 yrs. of age, 3 wks. at 62 yrs. of age, 4 wks. at 63 yrs. of age and 5 wks. at 64 yrs. of age eff. 
Jan. 1, 1968; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1967 will be $2.48 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 
1968. 


Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont-—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 
10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) 
eff. Aug. 1, 1967; 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. Sept. 30, 1966; 
employer to pay full premiums of group life insurance, PSI, Ontario hospital insurance and weekly 
indemnity plans eff. May 1, 1965; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1967 will be $2.45 an hr.; agreement 
to expire April 30, 1968. 
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Department of Labour Today 


A Study of Career Decisions 
Among High School Students 


Research program is first such study to be made on a Canada- 
wide basis and will involve some 150,000 students attending 
400 representative secondary schools throughout 10 provinces 


Commencing in October, an intensive study will be made of the career aspirations and 
plans of some 150,000 students attending 400 representative secondary schools throughout the 


10 provinces. 


This research program, conducted by the Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the provincial departments of education, is the first such study to be made on a Canada-wide 
basis. Its aim is to provide a much fuller understanding of the profound transition in young 
people’s lives as they move from school into the working world. 


The study will examine primarily the im- 
portant influence of the school system on the 
choice of lifetime careers by young people. 
A follow-up study later will compare these 
original career goals with actual experience 
in the working world. 

In its most general formulation, the prob- 
lem to be studied is the way in which young 
people make decisions about the length and 
kind of education and training they intend 
to pursue, the way in which they arrive at 
their choice of occupation, and the ways in 
which the educational career choices of Cana- 
dian youth are related to one another. 

A hundred years ago, the transition from 
youth to the privileges and responsibilities 
of adulthood followed a fairly simple pattern. 
In the basically rural Canadian society of 
that day, the formal education of the majority 
of young people did not extend beyond the 
elementary school level. Training for work 
was largely a matter of “learning through 
doing.” 

Since that time, the progress of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization in Canada has re- 
sulted in an almost bewilderingly wide range 
of occupational opportunities. As well, an in- 
creasingly large proportion of modern occu- 
pations demand specialized qualifications and 
extensive educational preparation. The edu- 
cational system has responded to these de- 
velopments by increasing the duration of 
formal schooling, by introducing a choice of 
educational programs for students to follow, 
and by shouldering a share of the responsi- 
bility for occupational training. 

With the rapid acceleration of development 
taking place in our economy and society, 
it is not surprising that parents, teachers, de- 
partments of education, and employers, as 
well as many students themselves, are ex- 
pressing increasing concern about the occu- 
pational future of Canadian young people 
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when they leave school. This concern is most 
frequently expressed in proposals to increase 
the student retention rate, and to extend 
vocational guidance. Behind these symptoms 
lies the whole complicated question of whether 
young people choose their careers or simply 
drift haphazardly into available jobs—or even 
worse, fail to find jobs at all. 


A smooth transition from school to work 
is of crucial importance, whether looked 
at from the point of view of providing oppor- 
tunities for young individuals to build con- 
structive and satisfying lives or of meeting 
the skilled manpower requirements of the 
economy. At the moment, our knowledge of 
this important process is both fragmentary 
and impressionistic. 


The primary focus selected for this study 
is the school as a social system, and the 
ways in which it influences the educational 
and career decisions of its students. Emphasis 
has been put on the question “To what extent 
and in what ways does the school system in- 
fluence the career goals of young people?” 
because the school system has an important 
influence on the student’s choice of educa- 
tional programs, on the factors that retain 
students in school, and on the paths students 
follow toward particular occupations. In these 
areas which involve policy, the school system 
can be strengthened through community ac- 
tion. 

The study of how the career aspirations 
and decisions of students, are affected by the 
educational experience will take into account 
both the formal school structure and the 
informal social system within it. As a formal 
organization, the school governs the variety 
of educational paths that are available to 
students, the ease or difficulty with which 
they can transfer from one program to an- 
other, and the vocational counselling and 


(Continued on page 920) 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


British Government representatives arrive in Canada to arrange 
possible transfer of British-born unemployed coal miners from 
British Columbia back to England, where there was a shortage 


As a result of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of unemployed coal miners in the 
Nanaimo, B.C., district and various authori- 
ties in Great Britain, two agents of the 
British Government arrived in Canada to- 
ward the end of September 1915 to inquire 
into the possibility of arranging for the 
transfer of certain of the unemployed miners 
to England, where there was a shortage of 
such workers. 

The Labour GAZETTE of October 1915 said 
that there were estimated to be between 2,000 
and 3,000 unemployed coal miners in Van- 
couver Island at that time. Most of them 
were said to be British-born men who would 
welcome the proposed transfer. 

The British Government’s agents, one of 
whom was a colliery proprietor and the other 
a Labour M.P. and an officer of the coal 
miners’ union of the county of Durham, 
went to the Pacific coast as soon as they 
arrived in Canada; but at the time this 
journal went to press no details of the condi- 
tions of the proposed transfer had been made 
public. 





At the 31st annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, held 
in Vancouver from September 20 to 25, the 
delegates decisively supported a special com- 
mittee’s recommendation of non-concurrence 
in a resolution that would have urged repeal 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation ‘Act; 
1907. 

The special committee had been appointed 
to report on a draft bill for consolidating 
and amending the Act. The Dominion Min- 
ister of Labour had previously distributed the 
draft in pamphlet form to interested per- 
sons, including the secretaries of all trade 
union locals in Canada. He did this with the 
object of encouraging consideration and dis- 
cussion of the suggested amendments. 

The convention approved a further recom- 
mendation of the committee “that the matter 
of the Industrial Disputes Act be referred to 
the executive council with instructions to 
secure the necessary interpretations from 
competent counsel, and that when the bill 
comes before the House, the executive be 
authorized to cali to Ottawa such officers as 
it deems necessary to assist in combatting 
the objectionable, and supporting the favour- 
able amendments.” 

The executive council’s report to the con- 
vention stated that, in regard to the war, it 
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was the duty of the labour movement to 
“Iend every possible assistance to the allies 
of Great Britain, and for us in Canada, more 
especially to the empire of which we form 
part, in a mighty endeavour to secure early 
and final victory for the cause of freedom 
and democracy.” 

Notwithstanding this, the report opposed 
conscription. It said that it was the duty of 
Labour to “lend every possible assistance in 
the strife, but that help must be free, not 
forced . . .,” and it asked the Congress to 
register its unchangeable opposition to all that 
savoured of conscription, either in Canada or 
within the Empire. 

In September, the improvement in general 
labour and industrial conditions that had been 
noted in August continued, this journal said. 
But, in spite of some improvement, the build- 
ing trades remained dull, especially in the 
larger centres. “Toronto reported a general 
improvement in all lines except the building 
trades, although the Civic Employment 
Bureau was able to place about 400 carpen- 
ters outside the city. There was also improve- 
ment in the demand for unskilled labour.” 

Little change was reported in Wages and 
hours of labour. But “earnings in some cases 
were affected by an increase or decrease in 
the number of hours worked per day or per 
week, owing to increased or diminished ac- 
tivity in some establishments . . .” The only 
change in wages reported to the department 
during the month was that some 200 freight 
handlers in Halifax, as a result of a strike, 
had obtained an increase of 3 cents an hour, 
bringing their wages up to 33 cents an hour 
for day work, and 38 cents for night work. 

The Amherst correspondent reported that 
“a number of German prisoners were being 
used to good advantage at the experimental 
farm at Nappan, preparing the land for next 
year. Some 150 men were employed at the 
work.” 

The Ottawa correspondent reported “an 
interesting development in the effect of the 
war on trades unionism.” Several members 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union having 
enlisted, the union wanted to maintain the 
death benefit dues of these members and pay 
the death benefit if they died on active serv- 
ice. But, since the United States locals were 
not willing to agree to this, the matter was 
to be submitted to a referendum of the affili- 
ataed unions. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Big Rail Union Splits from Fellow Non-Ops 


After 15 years of joint negotiations with 
Canada’s railways, the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
has broken away from the Negotiating Com- 
mittee, Associated Non-Operating Railway 
Unions. The Brotherhood represents 23,000 
employees on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

Less than a week later, the railway shop- 
craft unions decided to break away from the 
negotiating body. The shopcraft unions were 
represented by Division 4, Railway Employ- 
ees Department (AFL-CIO). 

Involved in the withdrawal are: the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers; Sheetmetal Workers’ 
International Association; International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; In- 
ternational Association of Machinists; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


ers; and the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada. 

The CBRT decision was taken by 108 local 
chairmen after the railway Brotherhood was 
refused permission by the international unions 
to negotiate separately on behalf of 1,500 
CNR sleeping, dining, and parlour car em- 
ployees. 

Remaining with the Committee are: The 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees; Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters 
and Attendants; the Commercial Telegra- 
phers Union; International Moulders and 
Allied Workers Union; Transportation-Com- 
munication Employees Union. 





Manpower Shortage Major Problem 
Facing Fire Departments in Canada 


A shortage of manpower is probably the 
main problem facing fire chiefs today, ac- 
cording to the director of the fire protection 
engineering division of the Canadian Under- 
writers Association. D. M. Baird of Mont- 
real, addressing the 57th annual convention 
of the Canadian Association of Fire Chiefs 
held in Saskatoon, Sask., said that at present 
no solution to the shortage was in sight. 

The manpower shortage, he said, affected 
mainly cities of from 10,000 to 100,000 
population. Smaller communities could usu- 
ally find volunteers, and for larger cities 
the costs were less severe. The shortage of 
fire-fighting services seemed to be greatest 
in the suburbs surrounding the larger cities, 
Mr. Baird said. 


Employee-Barbers 
Now Insured by UIC 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
last month passed a regulation designed to 
include in insurable employment, persons em- 
ployed in barbering and hairdressing estab- 
lishments. 

The new regulation states that the employ- 
ment of persons in or about a barbering or 
hairdressing establishment who provide any 
of the services normally given by such es- 
tablishments, shall be included in insurable 
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employment. In addition to those providing 
barbering and hairdressing services, this in- 
cludes persons who provide manicure, mas- 
sage, shoeshine services, and the like. The 
proprietor or operator of the establishment 
is, however, not insurable. 


In the past, the Commission has found it 
difficult to determine whether or not persons 
working in barber shops and hairdressing 
establishments were actually employees. Some 
barbers who are in fact employees have not 
been insured because they have been con- 
sidered self-employed. Although the nature 
of the work is the same for employees and 
for self-employed persons, there has been 
difficulty in ascertaining the full facts con- 
cerning the actual operating practice in the 
establishment. 


Labour Federation Supports 
Move to End Moonlighting 


The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
at its 9th annual convention in Moncton in 
September, gave its support to a substitute 
resolution presented by Local 1151 of Saint 
John urging the Federation to request the 
CLC and its affiliates to ask its members to 
desist from moonlighting. 


The Federation voted 100 per cent on a 
resolution to petition the provincial Govern- 
ment, its boards or commissions, to grant 
bargaining rights to all Civil Servants of 
New Brunswick. 
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Local 963, CIPE, representing employees 
of the N.B. Liquor Commission, presented 
a resolution asking that all persons over 21 
in the province carry identification cards. 

In other business, the Federation felt that 
the provincial Government should be peti- 
tioned to prohibit the use of trading stamps 
and other “give-away” gimmicks that tend to 
increase the ultimate cost of products. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, said during his address: 
“Unless we are able to meet the challenge 
that the advances in automation and tech- 
nology will present, we in Canada may well 
end up with a situation in which one-half 
of the population has to feed the other half.” 

“The overwhelming majority of Canadian 
people, quite properly, consider the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living one of their demo- 
cratic rights. 

“The seriousness of the situation has been 
pointed up by the report of the Economic 
Council of Canada which emphasizes the need 
for a million and a half jobs by 1970. This 
is required to reduce our unemployment 
rate to 3 per cent and to provide work for 
the record number of young people who will 
be entering the labour force,” he said. 

John P. McCool, regional representative 
of the International Brotherhood of Wood- 
workers of America, called for a halt to the 
campaign of hate and animosity both within 
and outside unions. 


First Biennial Convention 
Of CUPE Held in Vancouver 


The first biennial convention of the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees (CLC) since 
its founding two years ago was held in Van- 
couver in September. The convention drew 
500 delegates from 300 locals in all 10 prov- 
inces. 

The speakers included Hon. Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of Labour, whose topic, 
“Current Trends in Labour Relations”, dealt 
with job security, assistance to stimulate the 
training of persons within industry through 
the Technical and Vocational Training As- 
sistance Act and the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons Act, the Manpower 
Consultative Service program, the integration 
of the Canada Pension Plan with private 
plans, labour-management co-operation, and 
the Government’s intentions to introduce col- 
lective bargaining for the public service. 

Stanley A. Little, President of CUPE, urged 
Canadian labour leaders to “move with the 
times” by recognizing that Canada needs 
fewer unions. He said that public servants 
should retain the right to strike, but should 
sit down with Government bodies to work 
out ways to keep strikes to a minimum. He 
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added that compulsory arbitration “is no 
solution” because “it tends to undermine still 
further the process of collective bargaining.” 
Mr. Little also cautioned the union’s mem- 
bers not to oppose technological changes 
needed to maintain Canada’s competitive posi- 
tion in world trade. “There is little or no 
point in forcing industry or comunities to 
stagnate by refusing to allow changes that 
are necessary in an automated society.” 


24th Conference 
Of the CAALL 


Manpower policy and programs in Canada, 
and current issues facing Labour Relations 
Boards in the administration of labour rela- 
tions legislation were the main topics dis- 
cussed at the 24th annual conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation, held in Regina, Sask., 
August 17-20. 

At the manpower session, the delgates dis- 
cussed federal, provincial, and joint federal- 
provincial programs in the light of a recent 
examination of Canada’s policy and programs 
in this area, conducted by the Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) as part of its program 
for reviewing the manpower policies of mem- 
ber countries. The principal speaker at this 
session was Solomon Barkin, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Manpower and Social Affairs 
Secretariat of OECD in Paris. 

The labour relations board officers focused 
attention on judicial review of decisions of 
the boards, and on problems arising in the 
enforcement of labour relations legislation, 
with special emphasis on the provisions re- 
lating to cease and desist orders, re-instate- 
ment, and leave to prosecute. 

The Association also reviewed recent legis- 
lative and administrative developments in all 
jurisdictions, and discussed the reports of its 
standing committees on statistics and research, 
and industrial safety. Dr. Howard Nixon, 
Executive Director of the Provincial Youth 
Agency in Regina, was the guest speaker at 
the annual dinner. 

Among the 75 delegates attending the 
four-day conference were the deputy minis- 
ters and other senior officers of the federal 
and provincial departments of labour, and 
representatives of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, the Northwest. Terri- 
tories Government, and the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
of the United States and Canada. Labour 
ministers in attendance included Hon. Ray- 
mond Reierson, Alberta; Hon. Leslie R. 
Peterson, British Columbia; Hon. K. J. Web- 
ber, New Brunswick, and Hon. Lionel 
Coderre, Saskatchewan. 


At the closing session J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ontario, was elected 
president of the Association. Other officers 
appointed to the exectuive board for 1965-66 
are: W. H. Sands, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia, immediate past president; 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
the federal Department of Labour, first vice- 
president; and W. W. Reid, Deputy Minister 
of Welfare and Labour, Prince Edward 
Island, second vice-president. 


Labour Planning Big Drive 
For White-Collar Workers 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
launched the second stage of a campaign to 
bring more of the country’s white-collar work- 
ers into organized labour. A series of con- 
ferences across the country has been planned 
to bring together rank-and-file delegates from 
local white-collar unions for a discussion of 
organizing problems and the techniques of 
solving them. 

A regional conference has been called for 
Montreal on October 30 and 31. Others are 
set for Regina, November 27-28; Vancouver, 
December 4-5; Toronto, January 16-17, and 
Halifax, March 5-6. 

Big retail firms, banks, and insurance com- 
panies are the eventual targets of the new 
campaign. 

In recent years, CLC-affiliated unions have 
been making a slow but steady gain in the 
white-collar field, organizing about 4,000 new 
members a year. But this has hardly kept 
pace with the growth in this sector of the 
labour force. 


Seven Safeguards Listed by 
TUC as Price for Automation 


The British Trades Union Congress has 
published a pamphlet, “Automation and Tech- 
nological Change”, in which it has laid down 
seven safeguards as minimum requirements 
for trade union co-operation on automation. 

In 1956 the TUC approved a statement 
called “Trade Unions and Automation.” At 
that time it laid down five safeguards. 


The seven new safeguards are: 


1. a detailed timetable should be drawn 
up well in advance of the introduction of 
changes in industry; 


2. measures should be taken to adapt 
workers to the technical needs of the change; 

3. agreements should be reached about pro- 
cedures for selecting employees for reten- 
tion or discharge; 


4. there should be adequate facilities for 
retraining; 
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5. the possible impact on wages should be 
“fully considered”; 

6. full consideration should be given to the 
effect of proposed technological change on 
conditions of work; 

7. close consultation should be maintained 
with union representatives. 


Recommend Six-Month Halt on 
Price Increases for Flour 


A six-month halt on price increases by the 
flour milling and bakery industries in Britain 
was recommended by the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes in its third report 
published in September (L.G., June, p. 502). 

The Board said that the industries should 
formulate proposals during this period for 
the more effective deployment of labour. On 
the basis of these proposals, the Govern- 
ment would then discuss with them “the 
extent to which their long-term needs require 
an adjustment of price.” 

The Board made four recommendations 
specifically for the bakery industry. They are: 

1. local and national negotiations for a 
reduction in the practice of extensive over- 
time working; 

2. national negotiating machinery for the 
distributive part of the industry where five 
unions at present negotiate area and local 
arrangements with particular firms; 

3. a service charge “fully reflecting the 
extra cost of selling to the consumer on the 
doorstep rather than in the shop”; 

4. comparisons of the distribution costs 
of different firms by consultants “so as to 
prompt a more scientific approach to the 
question of distribution.” 

The Board also suggested that companies 
should consider whether the variety of breads 
could be reduced to get longer production 
runs. One group, it says, produces 75 differ- 
ent types, and another 50. But it acknowledges 
that greater standardization throughout the 
industry could result in breaches of legisla- 
tion on restrictive trade practices, and sug- 
gested that the Government might consider 
this. 


Minimum Wages Increased 
For 3.6 Million in U.S. 


Minimum wages have been increased for 
3.6 million workers in the U.S. It took four 
years to bring it about, but the workers who 
were covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for the first time in 1961 have now 
achieved equal status with employees pre- 
viously under the wage-hour law. 

The last stage in the adjustment process 
took place in September, when the minimum 
wage for the recently covered group moved 
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up to $1.25 an hour, with a 40-hour ceiling 
on the straight-time work week for most 
employees affected. 

A Labor Department official estimated that 
810,000 workers received pay raises of up 
to 10 cents an hour. Most of them in large 
retail stores and service trades. Their pre- 
vious wage minimum was $1.15 an hour, with 
overtime required only after 42 hours. 

A bill approved by the House Labor Com- 
mittee and awaiting action by the U.S. Con- 
gress would move the federal minimum wage 
ahead at a considerably faster rate over the 
next three years. It would set the minimum 
wage at $1.40 next July, rising in two addi- 
tional steps to $1.75 by July 1968. The same 
bill would bring additional millions of work- 
ers under the law, with a five-year schedule 
to achieve wage parity with those already 
covered. 

Absorption of the new group into the main- 
stream of federal wage-hour standards began 
in September 1961, with a $1 pay floor, but 
no ceiling on hours. At that time, other 
workers were covered by a $1.15 minimum. 
Two years later, when the regular federal 
minimum moved up to $1.25, the new group 
still was held at $1 an hour, but most be- 
came entitled to overtime after 44 hours. 

Last September, the wage floor for the 
3.6 million moved up to $1.15 an hour, and 
the hours ceiling dropped to 42. 


New Safety Program Started 
In U.S. Construction Industry 


In the United States, a program aimed at 
making working conditions safer in construc- 
tion, one of the country’s most dangerous 
occupations, has been inaugurated by the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department, and the Red Cross. Under the 
plan, first aid classes directed by the Red 
Cross will be included in the off-the-job train- 
ing given to apprentices in the building trades 
under long-standing arrangements between 
unions, employers and the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Apprentice Training. 

The program is being extended throughout 
the nation after several years of local train- 
ing in different parts of the country. 


NLRB Seeks to Restrict 
Anti-Union Conduct 


The United States National Labor Rela- 
tions Board may seek to develop new meth- 
ods of discouraging anti-union conduct by 
employers, the chairman of the Board said 
recently. Frank W. McCulloch, who has been 
re-appointed as chairman for a new five-year 
term by President Johnson, declared that there 
was still wide-spread resistance to unions by 
employers. 
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The great bulk of the work that has been 
coming to the NLRB this year has been in 
connection with complaints of interference 
by employers in unions’ attempts to organize, 
Mr. McCulloch said. The latest annual re- 
port of the Board showed that unfair practice 
Cases now made up more than half the con- 
Stantly rising work load of the agency. In 
the 1964 fiscal year, 68 per cent of the 
unfair practice charges were filed against 
employers, 32 per cent against unions, the 
numbers of cases being 10,695 and 4,856 
respectively. 


AFL-CIO Prepares Pamphlet 
For High School Debates 


A comprehensive survey on the subject, 
“What policy in labour-management relations 
will best serve the people of the United 
States?” has been prepared by the AFL-CIO 
for use in high school debate. The title of 
the survey is “Collective Bargaining—De- 
mocracy on the Job.” 

The National Committee on Discussion and 
Debate has formulated three propositions for 
debate: that the federal Government should 
use compulsory arbitration in disputes in 
basic industries; that it should prohibit the 
union shop; and that it should do away with 
industry-wide bargaining. 

The AFL-CIO pamphlet describes the de- 
velopment of collective bargaining and the 
different ways in which it operates, and it 
devotes a separate chapter to each of the 
three propositions. 


Printing Unions Merger 
Forecast by ITU President 


A merger of all printing trade unions, and 
the eventual formation of a consolidated 
graphic arts-communications union, was fore- 
cast by Elmer Brown, President of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, in his ad- 
dress to the union’s annual convention in 
Washington. 

Besides fulfilling the usual union functions 
of protecting working standards, such a 
union would, in Mr. Brown’s view, be re- 
sponsible for providing the technical train- 
ing necessary for jobs in such an industry. 


Six-Week Vacations Won 
By United Rubber Workers 


A new two-year contract between United 
Rubber Workers and the Armstrong Rubber 
Co. provides six weeks of vacation each year 
for workers with 30 or more years of serv- 
ice. The agreement provides also for four 
weeks after 15 years and five weeks after 
25 years. 
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Major Changes Predicted 
In Industrial Management 


A University of Chicago professor has pre- 
dicted great changes in the management level 
of industry, forecasting both decentralization 
and centralization. 

In a keynote address to the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in Vancover, T. L. Whisler 
said he was in the presence of “one of the 
largest groups of rapidly obsoleting crafts- 
men sitting together in one place at this 
date.” 

He said he and members of the audience 
were going “out of date enormously fast— 
and most of us don’t even know it. Those 
who will replace us have already come on 
the scene and most of us don’t even recog- 
nize them.” 

Prof. Whisler indicated that not only com- 
puters but also technical and professional 
persons are taking over management to an 
increasing degree. His conclusions are: 

—Function of man and machine will be- 
come increasingly differentiated, permitting 
decentralization of the creative management 
functions which will be retained by men, 
and centralization of operating functions given 
to the machine. 

—The growing number of professionals 
will change managerial attitudes and _ be- 
haviour. There will be less emphasis on or- 
ganizational loyalty and greater individual 
mobility. 

—A breakdown in the present tightly- 
coupled organization structure will result in 
a breakdown of some contemporary person- 
nel procedures. For example, in the future 
there will be more concern in organizations 
for individual salaries determined by the 
market and less concern for maintenance of 
a systematic wage structure. 

—The use of multiple chiefs or com- 
mittees in top management will follow in the 
next decade. This is because no one person 
can be expected to know all there is to know 
today in a large organization, and the skill 
and needs of managers will grow rapidly. 

—An unfortunate by-product of all this 
will be the difficulty of maintaining the 
“entrepreneurial spirit and ability in the 
organization.” 


Education Costs 
Top Two Billion 


Total expenditure on education in Canada 
in 1962 was $2,324,420,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported in its annual 
survey of education finance. This amounts 
to 7.5 per cent of total personal income, or 
$125 for every man, woman and child in 
Canada. 
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Provincial governments contributed 43.5 
per cent of the total, local taxation provided 
32.6 per cent, and the federal Government 
15.1 per cent. The remaining 8.8 per cent 
came from fees and miscellaneous sources. 


Women’s Bureau Distributes 
Occupational Information 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labour of Ontario had a booth at the 
Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto 
for the distribution of occupational informa- 
tion. Cards of various colours gave brief 
descriptions of 100 separate occupations, out- 
lining the duties, nature of the work, quali- 
fications, training, related jobs, and sources 
of further information. 

Visitors to the booth were interviewed at 
a reception counter and, having decided which 
occupation interested them most, were given 
a ‘job selector’ card. They then proceeded to 
the ‘job selector’ operator who inserted the 
card in a specially set up electronic sorter, 
and obtained a job data card on the occu- 
pation. 

This was the second year that the booth 
had been in operation at the CNE, but the 
first time that an electronic processing ma- 
chine has been used. 


International Women’s Group 
Honours Miss Margaret McIrvine 


Miss Margaret MclIrvine, Chief, Miscel- 
laneous Services Division, and acting co- 
ordinator of women’s employment with the 
National Employment Service of Canada, 
was elected honourary secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women at its 10th Congress held 
in Washington, D.C., July 29-August 3. 

The Congress brought together 1,460 of- 
ficers, delegates and observers from 23 
countries. 

Miss Mclrvine is former finance chairman 
and a past honourary secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation, as well as past 
president, Ontario Chapter, International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Se- 
curity (IAPES), and has served as vice- 
president, National Council of Women. 


Dr. Helen K. Mussallem 
Honoured by The Queen 


Dr. Helen K. Mussallem, executive director 
of the Canadian Nurses’ Association, has been 
admitted as Officer Sister in The Most Ven- 
erable Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem by Her Majesty, Queen Eliza- 
beth. Dr. Mussallem received the honour at 
an Investiture at Government House in Ottawa 
in October. 
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Occupational Research Expert 
Joins Department of Labour 


John Andoff, 60, has been appointed Chief 
of Occupational Research in the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour at Ottawa. Until recently he was 
Director of Career and Placement Services 
at McMaster University in Hamilton. 

Mr. Andoff will be responsible for de- 
veloping a program of research and analysis 
on trends and prospects in various occupa- 
tions, in line with recommendations of the 
national Seminar on Guidance and Counsel- 
ling and the report of the Economic Council 
of Canada. He is widely recognized as a 
leading authority in the highly specialized 
field of occupational research and analysis. 

In 1956, Mr. Andoff worked for a year 
with the International Labour Office at 
Geneva, Switzerland, as Chief of the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Unit that was instrumental in 
producing the International Standard Classi- 
fication of Occupations. 

Born in Yugoslavia, Mr. Andoff was edu- 
cated in Canada and graduated from Mc- 
Master University in 1929. 





John Andoft 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In U.S. Appoints New Chief 


Arthur M. Ross is the new chief of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, replacing 
Ewan Clague, whose resignation came after 
18 years as Commissioner. 
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Dr. Ross came to the BLS from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. From 1954 
to 1963 he served there as Director of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations. He has had 
broad experience as an arbitrator in the air- 
craft and auto industries, and has served the 
Government and the Labor Department on 
repeated occasions. He is the author of the 
books, “Trade Union Wage Policy” and 
“Industrial Conflict.” 

The Bureau is the federal Government’s 
fact-finding agency in the field of labour eco- 
nomics. It collects, analyzes and publishes 
data on employment, manpower productivity, 
technological developments, wages, industrial 
relations, work injuries, prices and costs and 
standards of living. 


Recent Staff Changes 
On The Labour Gazette 


W. S. Drinkwater, Editor of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE since April 1958, has been appointed 
Editor in Chief of the Department’s monthly 
journal and Chief of the Publications Di- 
vision of the Information and Labour 
Gazette Branch. 

The new Editor of the Lasour GAZETTE is 
Jack E. Nugent who, since October 1958, has 
been Editor of Teamwork in Industry, pub- 
lished by the Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Service. 

Miss Shirley Popham, who has had eight 
years’ newspaper experience, including terms 
on the Brantford Expositor and the Man- 
chester (England) Evening News, is the new 
Editor of Teamwork. 

Richard Knowles, Editor with the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch since February 
1961, is now Chief of the English Editorial 
Services Section of the Information and 
Labour Gazette Branch. 

Chief of the French Editorial Services 
Section and Editor of La Gazette du Travail 
is Georges D’Astous, former Editor of Jeune- 
Commerce, published by the Canadian Jay- 
cees of Montreal. Mr. D’Astous has been 
with the Branch since January. 


Number of Families in Canada 
Shows Gain of 86,000 in Year 


The number of families in Canada, ex- 
cluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
was estimated at 4,400,000 at June 1, 1964 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
was an increase of 86,000 or 2.0 per cent 
since June 1, 1963, and 260,000 or 6.3 per 
cent since the 1961 census. 

The average number of persons per family 
on June 1, 1964 was 4.0, the same as the 
previous year, and a slight increase from the 
1961 census. 
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The average family size was greatest in 
Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces at 4.3 
persons per family. The Prairie Provinces 
were next with 3.9 persons, while Ontario 
and British Columbia had the smallest aver- 
age size at 3.7 persons per family. 


Children per family (unmarried children 
under 25 years of age living at home) aver- 
aged 2.0 on June 1, 1964, unchanged since 
June 1, 1963, but up from the 1.9 recorded 
in 1962 and at the 1961 census. 


The 1964 estimates show marked differ- 
ences between regions and in the number 
of children per family. Families with no 
children were only 23.5 per cent of all fami- 
lies in Quebec, and 24.0 per cent in the 
Atlantic Provinces, but constituted 30.6 per 
cent of the total in British Columbia, 29.0 per 
cent in the Prairie Provinces and 28.3 per 
cent in Ontario. 


Families comprising five or more children 
accounted for 14.9 per cent of all families in 
the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; 8.4 per 
cent in the Prairie Provinces; and 6.7 per 
cent and 5.5 per cent, respectively, in Ontario 
and British Columbia. 


Net Spendable Earnings of 
U.S. Factory Workers Decline 


Factory workers’ net spendable earnings 
edged downward in July from record June 
levels, the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported. The decline was 
a result of the seasonal reduction in average 
weekly hours; average hourly earnings, at 
$2.62, were unchanged from the June all- 
time high. 

At $89.20 for the single worker, and $96.90 
for the worker with three dependents, the 
take-home pay (gross weekly earnings less 
federal income and social security taxes) of 
both types of workers was 45 cents shy of 
their June all-time highs. Compared with 
July 1964, however, factory workers received 
about $4.75 more in their weekly pay cheques, 
as a result of the 9-cent gain in average hourly 
earnings, the slight increase in the work 
week, and the second step of the 1964 tax 
cut. 


Because of the small rise in consumer prices 
between June and July, factory workers’ real 
earnings—or purchasing power—declined 
slightly more than net spendable earnings. 
The over-the-month drop in real earnings, 
from the record high June level, amounted to 
46 cents for the single worker, and 49 cents 
for the worker with three dependents. Never- 
theless, real earnings increased by 3.3 per 
cent from a year ago for the worker with 
three dependents, and 3.9 per cent for the 
single worker. 
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Union Agreements Covering 
600,000 Workers Analyzed 


The U.S. Department of Labor has issued 
a detailed study of the features of 209 col- 
lective bargaining agreements that, by late 
summer 1964, had been made under the 
terms of an Executive Order establishing a 
policy for employee-management co-opera- 
tion in the federal service. The agreements 
covered nearly 600,000 workers in 21 fed- 
eral departments and agencies. About 90 per 
cent were negotiated by unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. 


While the largest number of workers were 
accounted for by the Post Office Department, 
other agencies with significant contract or 
worker coverage were the Departments of 
Defense, Labor, Interior, Health, Education 
and Welfare, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 


The Executive Order provides three forms 
of recognition for employee organizations— 
informal, formal, and exclusive. Exclusive 
recognition and collective bargaining rights 
are given to organizations selected by a 
majority of the employees in an appropriate 
unit. 


In its complete form, the study presents 
a detailed picture of bargaining in the federal 
service and will serve as a base upon which 
changes in collective bargaining can be 
measured. 


Majority of Canadians 
Oppose Shorter Work Week 


About six out of 10 Canadians are opposed 
to a reduction in the length of the standard 
work week from 40 to 35 hours, according 
to a poll conducted by the Canadian Institute 
of Public Opinion—and the proportion op- 
posed has increased during the past three 
years. 

When the question was asked in 1962, of 
those who replied, 57 per cent were opposed 
to the shorter week. Today, 61 per cent are 
opposed. There has, however, been an in- 
crease in the proportion who are definitely 
in favour of reduced hours—from 29 in 1962 
to 35 per cent today. In the most recent poll, 
4 per cent expressed no opinion. 

The greatest support for the 35-hour week 
comes from the white collar workers, 46 per 
cent being in favour, with 53 per cent op- 
posed. Among the ranks of organized labour, 
four in 10 want the shorter work week. 

In the United States, as in Canada, about 
six out of every 10 persons (59 per cent) 
are at present opposed to a shorter working 
week, and 35 per cent are in favour. 
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EDUC ATION: The Key to Freedom 


In an Automated Society 
by Timothy E. Reid 


Canada can no longer afford the luxury of wasting so much of the intelligence 
and so many of the abilities of most of its people. Our formal educational system 
has been, and is, extremely wasteful, in that too many of our youth leave it before 
they have even moderately developed their potential thinking abilities. 

In the years 1945 to 1957 we could afford this waste in a Strictly materialistic 
sense. The thousands of young people who left our schools before their intelligence 
and talents had been developed as far as possible by formal education could choose 
from a wide variety of opportunities in the world of work—a wide variety of well- 


paying and steady jobs on the production lines of our factories, on the pipe lines, 


and in the offices. 


Threatened labour shortages for jobs of a 
more complex nature could be met by a 
national policy of importing, on a selective 
basis, educated and formally trained people 
from Western Europe, thus preventing our 
economic growth from slowing down because 
of a “qualitative man-power bottleneck.” 

This Canadian experience in the postwar 
years to 1957 was the opposite of the Western 
European experience. In countries such as 
Switzerland and Sweden, for example, the 
education system held on to, and brought out, 
the potential abilities of the young Swiss 
and the young Swedes so that when they left 
school they joined the labour force in quite 
complex ability-demanding occupations; less 
ability-demanding but essential jobs, particu- 
larly those of an unskilled and manual na- 
ture, were filled by people imported from 
Southern Italy and Spain—people whose edu- 
cational attainment was absolutely and rela- 
tively low. 

In Canada, the less demanding jobs were 
filled by young Canadians who left the edu- 
cational system; the more demanding jobs 
were filled to a significant extent by importing 
better-educated Europeans. Many highly in- 
dustrialized European countries imported 
their “hewers of wood and drawers of water”; 
Canada produced her own native sons. In 
short, Canada sapped the educational systems 
of Western Europe to bridge the gap between 
the high-quality labour requirements of her 
complex industrial economy and the limited 
supply of properly educated personnel flow- 
ing from her school systems. 


Reasons for Waste 


There were two reasons why we could 
afford the luxury of this educational waste 
during the first 17 years after the “second 
world war.” First, most undereducated Cana- 
dians could find productive income-producing 
work; the level of technology in our economy 
meant that young workers were needed to 
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the extent that almost any youth could leave 
school with less than Junior Matriculation 
and start immediately into a job which would 
last longer than a few months. The men 
could support families. Secondly, our econ- 
omy could function at a high level of effi- 
ciency with the overall level of education of 
the labour force provided by the Canadian 
education system as a whole, strategically 
supplemented by the products of the Western 
European school systems. The reasons we can 
no longer afford the luxury of an inefficient 
educational system in Canada are just the 
opposite. The new technology means that a 
great many undereducated Canadians will 
not find income-producing work—the jobs 
their fathers got when they left Grade 10 or 
11 have been taken over by the new tech- 
nology incorporated in the automated ma- 
chines. Furthermore, the Canadian economy 
cannot function effectively with the present 
level of education of the labour force—a level 
in which 43 per he labour force has 
Grade 8 education or less. Ours will be an 


‘under-achieving economy because of this re- 


striction—and this is happening at a time of 
increasing competition from other countries, 
and at a time when educated Europeans are 
quite happy to stay in Europe rather than 
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make the long trek to Canada, despite an 
active government policy of shopping around 
in Europe. Canada is now almost entirely 
dependent on its own educational institutions. 
The federal Government and the provincial 
governments had better not only wake up 
to this fact, but do some revolutionary de- 
cision-making to meet it. Quebec, of course, 
has already awakened—and leap-frogged the 
rest of us. 

Another conclusion about automation and 
education is that the new technology could 
very well cement those conditions in our 
society which tend to perpetuate the sons and 
daughters of the poor staying poor, and to 
perpetuate the sons and daughters of the 
middle-class and wealthy staying middle- 
class and wealthy. Automation is already sup- 
porting these conditions. The cement is al- 
ready drying to set a definite two-class social 
structure in Canada which is, in many ways, 
more invidious than Marx’s “increasing im- 
miserization of the proletariat.” The reason 
for this ossification is that for the first time 
in the history of man, education is placed 
squarely between man and his work; modern 
technology has advanced to the point where 
this relationship exists for almost all men and 
for almost all work. 

Today, the undereducated are the unem- 
ployed. The unemployed are the poor. The 
children of the poor are the school dropouts. 
The school dropouts are the unemployed. 


Or, we can take a look at the other circle. 
The educated are the steadily employed and 
are the middle income and the rich. The 
children of the middle class stay in school— 
many of the less able enter and scrape 
through our universities. The well educated 
are the employed. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics puts the relationship in these terms: 
“Canadian children of wealthier parents are 
more likely to continue at school longer than 
the children whose parents are in the lower 
earning brackets.” For example, one out of 
every two 19-24-year-old children of parents 
whose family income is $7,000 or more is 
studying at an educational institution, while 
only one out of every eight such children 
of parents whose family income is $3,000 or 
less is still studying. 


Mobility is Gone 


The point is that never before has educa- 
tion come directly between man and his 
work. It used to be that a lot of our youth 
could leave school early and step immediately 
into jobs—and fairly well-paying jobs at that. 
To be undereducated was not necessarily to 
be unemployed and therefore without ade- 
quate income. The sons and daughters of the 
undereducated and  almost-middle-income 
parents were about as likely to continue at 
school as long as the sons and daughters of 
better-educated and middle-income parents. 
The social structure was mobile. What is new 
in this decade is that the new technology 
has cut this mobility to the quick—we are, 
in fact, living in a highly rigid class system. 
More and more of the undereducated cannot 
work and earn income, and their children 
drop out of education. The cycle is on. 

The group of people in our society made 
up of families which have parents with very 
little formal education and with incomes 
above $5,000 is becoming relatively, if not 
absolutely, smaller and smaller. In the 1920s 
and the 1950s such a family was not a rarity. 
All the welfare payments in the world can’t 
make the average undereducated, unemployed 
father of today a middle-income statistic. 

My third conclusion about automation and 
education concerns automation as a tool in 
the educational process. We have all heard 
about the new teaching machines. We may or 
may not have seen or used them. One thing 
is certain: they will make a great difference 
to teacher and pupil alike, for they can relieve 
the teacher of much of the drudgery of teach- 
ing, and at the same time provide the pupil 
with an individualized program of learning. 
I shall elaborate on this later. 

For the moment, I would like to note 
simply that there is a very real danger that 
the principals and teachers of our schools 
will depend on the teaching computer too 
much. The temptation will be to program 
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most of the curriculum and entire courses 
into the teaching computer because it will 
look like a reasonable and efficient thing 
to do, particularly because each student will 
be able to be individually taught. This would 
be a mistake; we must not ascribe to the 
teaching computer magical qualities and try 
to press it beyond its limitations. The teacher 
must teach and supervise those who monitor 
and co-ordinate the teaching computers; the 
teacher must not become the monitor and 
co-ordinator of machines. 

In this way, automation could be working 
at cross purposes with itself. It stands to 
reason that anything that comes out of the 
teaching computer can be done by the com- 
puter—therefore the pupil “educated” pri- 
marily or solely by teaching computers simply 
becomes a poor and inefficient copy of the 
machine. The abilities needed for an auto- 
mated society—the abilities developed through 
education—are precisely those abilities the 
computer cannot teach. For example, on the 
one hand, automation in the economy de- 
mands a labour force with certain high-calibre 
qualities. On the other hand, automation, 
as a teaching machine, could educate people 
with the wrong kind of qualities for the 
labour force. 

Another way of stating this possible quan- 
dary is to say that, in the economy of the 
remaining third of this century, the auto- 
mated machines will require more human 
qualities from the men and women of the 
labour force, while the automated teaching 


machines in the high schools and post- 
secondary school institutions may be closing 
man in by making him more like a machine— 
like the teaching computers themselves. 

There is a very real danger that computer- 
monitored instruction, unwisely used, could 
result in a perversion of intent—to make 
men think like the computers that assist in 
teaching. A person who is educated to think 
like a computer will not be able to compete 
with a computer for a job in the labour 
market, nor will such a person have the 
disciplined imagination and insight necessary 
to manipulate the new machines or to under- 
stand and be able to supplement for their 
limitations. 


What Kind of Education? 


My fourth general observation is that the 
new technology makes it imperative to decide 
what the purpose of education is, what kind 
of education is needed for an era of radical 
technology change in which machines are 
much more efficient than man in so many 
new ways. For example, to establish any new 
post-secondary educational institutions which 
have, as their primary function, education 
“for routine skill jobs in a conventionally 
work-oriented society” is ironic, since plan- 
ning education “for specific occupations will 
be more difficult because of the lack of suffi- 
cient foreknowledge about specific occupa- 
tional needs as they are altered by rapid 
technological change” (Donald N. Michael, 
TEQ, Spring 1965). 


CREATION OF THE NEW CLASS SYSTEM 


During the 1950s, the new technology of 
automation began to cleave society, particu- 
larly its younger members, into the two 
clearly distinguishable classes. Today one 
class is made up of the undereducated, most 
of whom, because they are undereducated, 
are chronically unemployed or work only 
sporadically and who, because they are un- 
employed, live in deprivation, poverty or 
destitution. 

The other class is made up of the people 
who have, at the very minimum, four years 
of secondary school education, and most of 
whom, because they have sufficient formal 
education, are continuously employed and 
who, because they are steadily employed, 
have incomes of at least $5,000. What Karl 
Scott, President of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada said last year was true even in 
the mid-1950s. He stated that, “As our tech- 
nology advances . . . the relative number of 
unskilled jobs will go down, and the under- 
educated will face increasing difficulty in 
making their way in life.” His prediction was, 
unfortunately, already fulfilled by the time 
he made this statement. 
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The empirical validity of this statement is 
staggering. According to the Census, 83 per 
cent of the unemployed in Canada in 1961 
had less than four years of secondary school 
education. Or, take the fact that the unem- 
ployment rate for Ontario’s teenagers who 
drop out of school prior to grade 12 and 
who do not take further apprenticeship train- 
ing in government programs is greater than 
15 per cent ... at a time when the average 
unemployment rate for the province is about 
3 per Cent: 

Now this is very sad in itself; it is sad that 
the invisible hand of the market place can no 
longer guarantee jobs for all but a few regard- 
less of education. But what makes it an in- 
vidious state of affairs is that the mobility— 
the movement of people—between these two 
groups is increasingly becoming a myth. 
Whenever we speak of “democracy,” “free 
society,” “open society,” “liberal society,” 
and “freedom,” many of us rationalize the 
fact that one out of every four people in 
Canada lives in deprivation, poverty or desti- 
tution—or rationalize plenty in the midst of 
poverty—by saying: “Oh well, everyone has 
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a reasonable chance, if not an equal chance, 
to be in the ‘plenty’ category if only he strives 
for success.” In short, “social mobility” is 
not only assumed to be broadly operative as 
a vital characteristic of democracy, but is 
pulled out of the grab-bag of clichés as the 
sop to the existence of poverty, filth, ignor- 
ance, and disease in Canada. 

What the new technology is doing is de- 
stroying at a very rapid pace, what “social 
mobility” there is between those in poverty 
(particularly those born into poverty) and 
those in plenty (particularly those born into 
plenty). Increasingly, those sons and daugh- 
ters born of mothers in the lower and poverty 
income brackets are themselves locked into 
these incomes, a great many of which are 
made up of welfare payments. Increasingly, 
those sons and daughters born of parents 
with incomes over $5,000 are themselves 
assured of being in the same income cate- 
gories and have excellent opportunities of 
joining higher income groups. In a nut-shell, 
this is the social fact that John Porter keeps 
returning to in his book The Vertical Mosaic. 


Creeping Rigidity 


Let me attempt to document the nature 
and reasons for this creeping new class 
rigidity, which only a very few Canadians 
born into poverty can ever break out of in the 
years ahead. 

In its very cautious language, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics states: “. . . children of 
wealthier parents are more likely to continue 
at school longer than children whose parents 
are in the lower earning brackets. This is 
substantiated by the occupational data which 
show considerably higher proportions of these 
children at school among such relatively high 
salaried occupations as the managerial and 
professional than among lower wage earning 
occupations.” And this is further substan- 
tiated by the parent educational data which 
show considerably higher proportions of 
children of salaried college-educated parents 
at school than among less educated parents: 
“Parents with an inadequate education are 
generally in the lower-income brackets and, 
therefore, find it a greater financial strain 
to keep their children at school beyond the 
years of “compulsory schooling.” 

For example, while 91 per cent of 15- to 
18-year-old children of parents who earn 
$7,000 and more each year are at school 
or university, only 61 per cent of such 
children of parents who live on $3,000 or less 
are at school or university. In the older 
group, 19 to 24 years, the gap is even wider: 
50 per cent compared to 12 per cent. Ninety- 
two per cent of the 15- to 18-year-old sons 
and daughters of well-paid professional en- 
gineers are at school, while only 58 per cent 
of the teenage sons and: daughters of low 
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paid non-farm labourers pursue formal edu- 
cation. In the older age-group, the compari- 
son is 57. per cent to 10 per cent. Take the 
children of parents with a university degree 
who would be making at least middle-income 
salaries compared to children of parents with 
Grade 8 or less formal education (about 57 
per cent of the population). The comparison 
for the older age group is 64 per cent to 
about 10 per cent, and for the younger age 
group, 94 per cent to about 5S per cent. 

In a more specific Ontario study by Pro- 
fessor W. Fleming’ in the 1950s, it was 
found that while 31 per cent of the labour 
force was accounted for by low-paid and 
often unemployed, unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, the children of these workers ac- 
counted for only 14 per cent of the Grade 
13 students. In a city study (L.G. 1963, p. 
112), Professors Hall and McFarlane con- 
cluded that the percentage of the children of 
manual workers in the city in question reach- 
ing Grade 13 was less than half the per- 
centage of the children of non-manual work- 
ers. Hateful as totalitarian states like Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia might be, if you are the 
son or daughter of a manual worker in 
these countries, you’ll have just as much op- 
portunity to participate in the final year of 
secondary school as will the child of a non- 
manual worker. 

Let’s look at the universities. In a 1961 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics sample survey 
of Canadian university students, it was found 
that while about 65 per cent of the heads 
of families earned annual incomes of less 
than $5,000, the children of these families 
accounted for only 30 per cent of the students 
taking arts and sciences. In a society of 
equal opportunity, the percentage should have 
been much, much closer to 70 per cent. 

In an earlier study, DBS noted that, while 
96 per cent of Canadian families had incomes 
of less than $10,000, the children of such 
families made up only 78 per cent of the 
medical students and only 72 per cent of the 
law students. In a Quebec study done during 
the Duplessis regime, it was noted that while 
43 per cent of the provincial labour force 
was accounted for by unskilled and skilled 
workers, the children of those workers ac- 
counted for only 14 per cent of the university 
student population. 


One Out of Four 


Now, regardless of the reasons why children 
of the lower-incomes class do not occupy 
their fair share of high school and university 
places, the fact is that, if a child’s father 
brings home an annual income of less than 
$4,000 a year—and probably one out of every 
four families in Canada are in this cate- 
gory—today that child’s chances of participat- 
ing in the work of the final high school year 
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are little more than half the chances of a 
child whose father brings home an income 
of over $7,000. 

Let me put the fact another way. I am 
willing to estimate that of the 61,000 teenage 
pupils who dropped out of education alto- 
gether in Ontario between September 1963 
and September 1964—and by this I mean 
pupils who “retired from school life” com- 
pletely, pupils who did not go into further 
training of any sort, and pupils who did 
not leave the Province or die or become 
physically or mentally disabled—50,000 were 
born of parents whose family income at the 
time the child dropped out was below $5,000 
or even $4,000. In short, over 80 per cent of 
our teenage education-leavers in 1963-64 were 
from the lower-income class—primarily the 
poverty class. 

The next part of my argument is the 
obvious one: Without a secondary school 
education, a young person in Canada either 
will not be able to find a job, or the job he 
does get will likely be automated in a few 
years. He will start the run of part-time work 
and eventual unemployment, and he will, as 
a consequence, be in the lower-income class. 
For example, over 20 per cent of the class of 
64 dropouts were not employed between the 
time they left school and September 1964. 
Another 45 per cent went into labouring, 
agricultural, and clerical occupations—pre- 
cisely those occupations which are being hit 
and will be hit increasingly by labour-saving 
technological innovations. Those in labouring 
occupations will be hit by factory automation, 
and those in clerical occupations will be hit 
by office automation, and these undereducated 
members of the work force will be the first 
to go. 

The trend of our unemployment is becom- 
ing even more concentrated among the under- 
educated, and shifting to an entirely new 
level. Many undereducated fathers and sons 
will lose their jobs at the same time. 

In summary, then, social mobility between 
the poor and the rich is already largely a 
myth in Canada today. The fact is that most 
children of the poor drop out of education 
before completing high school. With inade- 
quate education most of them will be con- 
demned to low earnings even if automation 
does not put them in the ranks of the chroni- 
cally unemployed. Their children will be the 
high school dropouts of the 1970s who will 
in turn be the unemployed. Only a few will 
break out of the class cycle. This is hardly 
the democracy we like to believe we have 
in this country. 

I have been very careful not to attempt to 
explain why the children from low-income 
families make up the vast majority of our 
educational drop-outs. I have been careful, 
I think, to make merely a statement of fact— 
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a correlation if you like—which states that 
the forces in our society today, particularly 
technological change in conjunction with the 
ways in which our society has evolved or has 
been haphazardly organized, are cementing a 
classical two-class structure. 


The Reasons for Dropout 


I would like now to state what I consider 
to be some of the reasons for so many in- 
herently able, intelligent, and creative sons 
and daughters of the poor dropping out of 
education altogether, many before the age of 
16, often after years of passive “sitting-in.” 
Too many quit education with their innate 
ability still locked up inside them. When I 
say “too many,” I mean both in terms of the 
absolute number of individuals involved, and 
relative to the dropout rate of middle-income 
children. 

The latter relative measure is important as 
an index of the degree of real meaning to 
the concept of “equality of opportunity”: 
In theory, any discrepancy seriously chal- 
lenges the validity of democracy in our so- 
ciety. I shall also make a recommendation 
which, if implemented, would go a long way 
in creating genuine equality of opportunity 
or, if you prefer, equality to compete for the 
very scarce senior high school places and 
post-secondary school educational places in 
Canada. 

At bottom, I believe that a great many 
Canadian families who live on $4,000 a year 
or less—about one in four families—simply 
“do not transmit the cultural patterns neces- 
sary for the types of learning characteristic 
of the schools and the larger society.” 
(Bloom, p. 4)? The popular expression is 
that the children of such families are “cul- 
turally deprived” or “disadvantaged.” The 
research results in this field seem undeniable. 
They are probably quite obvious to you. 

“For the most part, it is the adults in 
the home who serve to stimulate the child’s 
intellectual development . . .” For example, 
many children in the low-income homes, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, reach the age of 
six or seven without ever seeing a book. 
Often the very word “book” is simply not 
part of their vocabulary. A child’s world 
without books is often the result of a lack 
of concern and a lack of stimulation by 
parents for “achievement and learning on the 
part of the child.” It is also the result of the 
parents having poverty incomes which make 
it difficult for them to choose—even if there 
is a bookstore nearby and they contemplate 
the choice—children’s books over a little 
more food and clothing, particularly when 
most children’s books have to do with little 
Johnny playing with his tricycle on the 
broadloom with the backdrop of a fireplace 
and a stereo. 
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Publishers don’t publish or commission 
stories and books for the poor or about the 
poor because the poor don’t buy. And govern- 
ments of course, musn’t get involved too 
directly in such free enterprise activities. One 
small step in the right direction which could 
be taken by the Ontario Government would 
be to allow school children to keep their 
so-called “free” textbooks to take home per- 
manently rather than store them in a school 
closet. 

Neither do poverty homes contain as wide 
a variety of so-called “perpetual experiences” 
for a child as middle-income homes. “The 
typical midde-income home provides a very 
complex environment for the child’s early 
perceptual development,” and this gives these 
children a great advantage at the beginning 
of Grade 1 over the children from the low 
income homes. 


A World without Books 


Linked to perceptual development of the 
child and to his world, with or without 
books, is his linguistic development. The 
extension and development of speech—the 
ability to communicate—is one of the major 
differences between the two groups of chil- 
dren. In many lower-income homes, the 
parent often responds to the crude and lim- 
ited language of the child with a mono- 
syllable or with a nod of the head without 
using any words ... There are often too 
many other people around, both members 
of the family and tenants, to devote much 
attention to any one person. In middle-income 
homes, the child is more often carefully re- 
sponded to, and the “frequent use of language 
in relation to his environment and the people 
in it enables the child to use words and 
language as tools for thought . . . In short, 
he learns to learn very easily . . .” which in- 
cludes motivation to find pleasure in learning. 

Now, what I have tried to say thus far is 
simply that “Children without words are 
licked before they start . . . Children with- 
out words become school dropouts; drop- 
outs deprived of hope behave delinquently. 
Amateur censors blame delinquency on read- 
ing immoral books and magazines, when in 
fact, the inability to read anything is the 
basic trouble.” (Saturday Review, Feb. 13, 
1965). 

In sum, poverty homes too often breed 
children without words at the age of five or 
six. All later learning is likely to be influ- 
enced by this lack of basic learning. A child 
from such a background will have difficulty 
and constant frustration from the demands 
of the typical elementary-school program. 
“His frustrations and disappointments in 
school are likely to have an adverse effect 
on his view of himself, and his main desire 
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must be to escape from the virtual imprison- 
ment which school comes to represent for 
him.”’ (Bloom, p. 16)? 

If he lasts to secondary school he is 
probably “reading at a level approximately 
3% years below grade level.” Because he 
literally cannot read the high school “arts and 
science” textbooks of Grade 9, the extremely 
likely probability is that he will shift into 
the streams (particularly the four-year 
streams) labelled “science, technology and 
trades” or “business and commerce” or “oc- 
cupational programs”. In too many cases, the 
choice to get out of the “tough reading 
courses” of the five-year arts and science 
course has little to do with the pupil’s in- 
herent rational abilities or potential intellec- 
tual curiosity. Except in a few cases, the 
culturally deprived child has been success- 
fully screened from taking a course leading 
to post-secondary school education involving 
arts and science as entrance requirements, 
particularly to our universities—and this 
screening has started in the primary grades. 

To my mind the statistical evidence quoted 
earlier strongly supports a process such as I 
have just outlined. Indeed, what Professor 
R. W. B. Jackson® said of the 1950s will, in 
my opinion, be accentuated in the immediate 
years ahead, particularly in Ontario. He said 
“. . We are utilizing to the full the talents 
of no more than one third of our academi- 
cally gifted young men and women.” In an- 
other study of an Ontario city, the authors 
concluded that two thirds of the students 
who went to university were less than bril- 
liant, and that only one fifth of those who 
were brilliant reached university. 

Of course, if more funds were devoted to 
educational research, we could find out the 
extent to which my conclusion is true; it 
would involve simply a comparison of the 
income background of high school students in 
the five-year academic stream with the other 
streams. 


Measures for the Culturally Deprived 


I am fearful that the so-called “Robart’s 
lan” instituted in Ontario secondary schools 

few years ago is resulting, and will in- 
reasingly result, in an extraordinary per- 
ersion of intent. Although it was clearly not 
lanned as such, it may in fact turn out to 
be class legislation in the sense that it en- 
courages children from lower-income homes 
to stay out of the academic stream leading on 
to university, and reserves places in that 
stream for the sons and daughters of the 
middle-income and wealthy parents. 

In short, the recent re-organization in the 
high-school curriculum, because it is not 
backed up by a barrage of other educational 
measures for the culturally deprived, is con- 
tributing to the “enormous widening gap... 
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between those who can and do read intelli- 
gently (read and write, since the two inter- 
twine) and do so habitually, and those to 
whom the printed word means little . . .” 
(Saturday Review, February 13, 1965). 


I am also fearful that [Ontario Education 
Minister] Davis’s legislation for Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology (CAAT) is 
merely a logical extension of the Robart’s 
Plan. The CAAT proposal will, in effect, 
cement the fate of the culturally disadvan- 
taged students who survive four or five years 
of high school in the non-university geared 
streams—the technical, commercial, and four- 
year arts and science. The principle of “sep- 
arate but equal education” may have become 
a guiding principle of post-secondary school 
planning in this province. Instead of colour, 
poor or middle-class become the entrance 
labels. 


The two plans together seem progressively 
to close the doors to re-entry to academic 
education after Grade 9 to those who are 
placed at an absolute and at a competitive 
disadvantage because of the accident of birth 
to parents with low incomes. In my opinion 
the class aspects of the two plans will dis- 
appear only if the following steps are taken 
immediately to insure that the culturally de- 
prived children in our society have as good 
a set of initial communication skills and intel- 
lectual development as children of equal in- 
herited ability from more culturally advan- 
taged homes. 


Compulsory and Free 


Compulsory and free nursery schools and 
kindergartens should be organized “to pro- 
vide culturally deprived children with the 
conditions for their intellectual development 
and the learning-to-learn stimulation which is 
found in the most favorable home environ- 
ment. Such nursery schools and kindergartens 
should be very different from the nursery 
schools and kindergartens commonly used for 
middle-class children . . . The teachers for 
this new type of nursery school-kindergarten 
should be carefully trained . . . to do for 
many children what very good parents can 
do for a small number of their own children.” 
(Bloom)? 


Through such special educational efforts, 
thousands of culturally deprived children in 
this country can be brought up to satisfac- 
tory stages of readiness for the regular 
school learning. To a much greater extent 
than today, all children will be able to have 
genuine equality of opportunity to develop 
their intellectual abilities and, if there con- 
tinues to be a shortage of places for able 
students in our universities, to compete in a 
meaningful competition for those places re- 
gardless of the income of their parents. 
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This is perhaps the most essential way for 
education to become the key to freedom in 
an automated society. 

It may seem somewhat of a letdown to 
conclude this section on automation as the 
creator of the new class system, and education 
as the key out of that class system, with the 
Single proposal for what amounts to “com- 
pulsory universal Opportunity before Grade 
1”. However, I believe it is the key and the 
only starting point to the new economic and 
social forces of our times. For example, to 
be concerned with such proposals as “free 
university education” is to focus attention 
on the wrong end of the problem. The same 
can be said for the current concern for 
Community Colleges in this province. Besides, 
as Professor Ian Drummond! has said: “. . . 
those who advocate free higher education are 
actually encouraging a transfer of benefits 
from the poor to the prosperous . . . because 
on the average, the families of university 
students are better off than the rest of the 
Canadian population.” 

A brief look at the information concerning 
the availability of kindergartens in Canada 
is instructive, and tends to justify my single 
emphasis in this area of education. The in- 
formation from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicates the following: Less than 
half the number of Canadian children age 
5 and 6 attended school and kindergartens 
in 1961. Probably over 60 per cent of the 
5- and 6-year-olds in urban centres attended 
school and kindergartens, while about 40 per 
cent in the rural areas attended. 

While Ontario had relatively more kinder- 
gartens than elsewhere in Canada, the gap 
between urban and rural was much greater 
than the national gap because of the very 
large number of private kindergartens in 
Toronto. Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
while also higher than the national average, 
had only a very small gap between urban 
and rural, both aspects being due to the pro- 
vision for 5-year-olds to attend what are re- 
ferred to as pre-Grade 1. 

I have two reactions to this information. 
First, it is surprising that only one out of 
every two children ages 5 and 6 is in kinder- 
garten or school. In my opinion, this is ap- 
pallingly low. Secondly, most kindergartens 
are located in urban centres, particularly in 
Ontario, which means that children from 
rural-poverty homes have even less of a 
chance of starting Grade 1 on a par with 
children from non-poverty homes in the 
country. 

It would not, I think, be overstating my 
case to say that the absolute and relative 
lack of free kindergartens in counties in 
Ontario such as Prescott and Russell con- 
tributes significantly to the extremely low 
high-school retention rate compared to coun- 
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ties such as Carleton. Such a conclusion is 
supported by the Nova Scotia information, 
in which there is very little discrepancy in 


high-school retention rates between counties, 
due to some extent, to the more equal geo- 
graphical distribution of kindergartens. 


AUTOMATION, EDUCATION, ECONOMIC GROWTH AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


As I noted, there are two hard-headed, 
practical reasons why we cannot afford to 
tolerate our wasteful and inadequate process 
for education in Canada 


First, we cannot sustain the rate of eco- 
nomic growth of 5-7 per cent in the years 
ahead without supplying the production func- 
tion of the economy with a large and con- 
tinuous flow of highly educated and qualified 
members of the labour force. The new com- 
plex machinery and industrial processes which 
we are increasingly using to produce those 
things which make up our material standard 
of living, require more and more educated, 
highly talented and highly competent people 
to manipulate and operate them. 


We must have the new automated equip- 
ment and information systems in order to 
remain competitive with other nations. Other- 
wise we will not be able to continue to com- 
pete with the prices and quality of the goods 
of other countries, either at home or on the 
international markets of the world. The new 
technology of automation will be grossly 
unused in Canada, and the automated equip- 
ment which is installed, inefficiently used, 
unless we can properly run the new machines. 

Equally important is the fact that without 
a tate of growth in the production of goods 
and services in Canada of 5-7 per cent in the 
decades ahead, 10 to 15 people out of every 
100 people looking for a job will be unable 
to find one. The job opportunities simply 
won't be there. The point is quite simple— 
we have got to have enough highly talented 
and able people going into, and coming out 
of, our formal educational process, of the 
right education to operate and manipulate the 
new technology in the form of automated 
equipment and information systems. This is 
necessary in order to create enough jobs of 
a different nature that can be filled by people 
with less formal education. Unless this hap- 
pens, many people with a good secondary 
school education will join the ranks of the 
unemployed undereducated. 

The second and related hard-headed prac- 


tical reason why we cannot afford to con- / 


tinue to tolerate our wasteful and inadequate 
process of formal education is simply that 
there will not be nearly enough jobs to go 
around for even a quarter of the underedu- 
cated who want income-producing jobs. Un- 
less we change our ways quickly and very 
radically, we will have a peculiar and a very 
nasty unemployment welfare crisis on our 
hands in six years’ time (1971): At least 10 
per cent of our labour force could be offi- 
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cially unemployed and almost all of them 
with a miserable formal educational back- 
ground of elementary, or, at the most, two 
or three years’ secondary school. Further- 
more, 75 per cent or more of them could 
well be under 30 years of age. 

In 1971 this translates into 850,000 under- 
educated men and women looking for work 
and unable to find it, with about 640,000 in 
their teens and twenties. This is a frightening 
reserve army of labour, with frightening 
characteristics. Conscription into our armed 
forces or some other cause might be the only 
way of preventing a violent physical revolu- 
tion at the worst, and massive welfare pay- 
ments for income maintenance and psycho- 
logical treatment at the best. 


Three for Every Two Jobs 


I assure you that I am not freely using 
my imagination to arrive at these forecasts. 
In 1961, one out of every two people look- 
ing for work and unable to find it was in 
his teens or twenties. Eighty-four percent of 
these younger members of the unemployed 
labour force had less than four years of 
secondary school education. This specific 
group (undereducated, unofficially unem- 
ployed men and women in their teens and 
twenties) made up almost 38 per cent of the 
total unemployed labour force. Other statis- 
tical indicators make it quite clear, to me at 
least, that in 1971 there will likely be well 
over half a million undereducated out-of- 
school Canadians in their teens and twenties 
who are looking for work and unable to find it. 


In short, the number of jobs opening up in 
the years ahead for people with less than 
five years of secondary school education is 
not going to be nearly sufficient to absorb 
the number of such undereducated people 
looking for work. It is likely that for every 
two such job opportunities in 1970, three 
people will be available to fill them. That 
makes an unemployment rate for this particu- 
lar group of 33 per cent. The reason for 
this is that technological change, particularly 


~ automation, is eliminating the bottom educa- 


tional rungs of the employment ladder at 
a time of a youth population explosion and 
inadequate educational opportunities for older 
teenagers and youths in their twenties. 


As the Economic Council of Canada notes 
in its Report (L.G., Mar., p. 217) the occu- 
pational groups which are losing their share 
of employment are also those in which a 
relatively large proportion of the workers 
have the lowest levels of formal education. 
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The Report puts labourers, those employed 
in mining and quarry, those in logging and 
agriculture in this category; only 4.4 per cent 
of all labourers have 13 or more years’ 
schooling, and there are relatively fewer and 
fewer job openings for labourers in the 
economy of the new technology. 


In contrast, those occupations requiring 
advanced formal education are increasing 
their share of total employment. Professional 
and managerial occupations are the best ex- 
amples in this category. Sixty-six per cent of 
all people in professional occupations have 
13 or more years’ of schooling, and there 
are relatively more and more job openings 
for such educated people. 

At the same time, more and more teen- 
agers are being excluded from the formal 
education system in Canada. For example, 


in Ontario alone there will be 12,000 more 
teenagers in the age group 15-19 excluded 
from our educational system this [fall] than 
there were in 1963. (In 1963, there were 
130,000 excluded, and it is estimated that 
there will be 142,000 excluded this Septem- 
ber.) In Canada the unemployment rate for 
out-of-school and out-of-work teenagers in 
this age group has been increasing until today 
between 15 and 20 per cent are unemployed 
at a time when the overall unemployment 
rate is not much more than 3 per cent. 

I very much doubt that anything short of 
a massive educational revolution in our 
elementary, secondary and post-secondary 
school educational system will prevent my 
predictions from being correct predictions. I 
hope I will be proven wrong, but I doubt it. 


AUTOMATION IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


. . . Teaching computers will make educa- 
tion much more democratic since they make 
it possible to match the individual potentiali- 
ties of pupils to specific courses. Basically, 
computer-monitored instruction makes it pos- 
sible to duplicate in a very real way the 
tutorial type of instruction which is so often 
held up as the ideal method of teaching. 

The potential educational force of the 
teaching computer for the culturally disad- 
vantaged child is unlimited: not only can the 
inherently intelligent and able child who 
comes to school “without words” be brought 
up to the same level as children with words 
very quickly with the help of an individual- 
ized program and a sympathetic teacher, but 
most mistakes would be known only to him- 
self and the computer, and, at the most, his 
teacher—his education experience in the most 
difficult period when he is catching up, could 
be devoid of shame in the eyes of his peers. 

Secondly, the teaching computer, if wisely 
used, could result in a most worthwhile divi- 
sion of labour between teachers and the new 
machines. The teacher’s functions could be 
much more appropriate to his human quali- 
ties as a person, with the machine performing 
the more routine functions. 

In a more fundamental way, automation 
is a challenge to education. Automation 
means that man now has, or knows how to 
acquire, the technical capability to do very 
nearly anything he wants—if not now or 
in five years, then certainly in twenty-five, or 
in fifty years. If, then, the answer to the 
question “What can we do”? is “Anything”, 
the emphasis shifts far more heavily than 
before onto the question “What should we 
do”? This is what John Dewey was getting 
at more than 30 years ago when he said: 
“We have displayed enough intelligence in 
the physical field to create the new and 
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powerful instrument of science and _tech- 
nology. We have not as yet had enough 
intelligence to use this instrument deliberately 
and systematically to control its social oper- 
ations and consequences.” 

The question “What should we do”? is no 
idle one. As one American commentator said 
[recently] in the Saturday Review, duly? 47: 
in an article titled “Learning to Live with 
Science”: “The question poses the principal 
moral implication of our new world. It is 
what all the shouting is about in the mounting 
concern about the impact of technology on 
society. Our almost total mastery of the phy- 
sical world entails a challenge to the public 
intelligence of a degree heretofore unknown 
in history”. The many will be challenged, as 
they have not been before, to rise to their 
maximum potentialities. The few—the teach- 
ers, the scholars and the artists—will find 
“that there is a new demand for them in the 
world, to muster, to shape, and to guide this 
new force”. 


Survival in an Age of Change 


Automation will mean freedom from 
drudgery. It will mean material abundance, 
at least in the western world, and this in turn 
entails a commitment to wisdom. This link, 
the link between automation and wisdom, has 
staggering implications for education. Auto- 
mation’s challenge to the purpose of educa- 
tion is indeed staggering. “Teachers who have 
been brought up to cherish the stable must 
take the children of parents who have been 
brought up to cherish the stable, and try to 
teach them that the stable, the unchanging, 


is unreal, constraining a false goal, and that-~ 


they will survive in an age of change to the 
degree that they become familiar with change, 
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feel comfortable with it, understand it, master 
and control it”. (Saturday Review, July 17, 
1965). 

The ethos of the new colleges of higher 
education in Ontario is, to my mind at least, 
the most important question in education in 
Ontario for the decades ahead. The lack of 
public debate by individuals who discuss their 
very serious “nagging doubts” in private 
might be explained by a sense of deference 
to the political judgment of the Education 
Minister and, if they are university teachers 
or administrators, their protective concern 
for their own institutions. 

Perhaps one of the most depressing politi- 
cal aspects of the Education Minister’s pro- 
posal for “colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology” is that he could be proposing the 
wrong thing for the wrong reasons. I have 
heard the following two “wrong reasons”: 

First, the principle of liberal arts education 
having a central place in the curriculum of 
the new colleges has been rejected—“applied 
arts” and “remedial courses” are not liberal 
arts—because of the case made by some uni- 
versity administrators against the general in- 
troduction of so-called “parallel” or “transfer” 
university liberal arts courses in the new 
colleges. 

Those who are against the genuine liberal 
arts having a central place should make their 
case in absolute terms and not in terms of 
the vested interests of some _ universities. 
These universities do have the democratic 
right to exert pressure in order to protect 
what they consider to be in their interests. 
And theirs is a valid and genuine concern. 
However, an Education Minister has the duty 
to propose legislation in the interests not 
of a particular institution but in the interest 
of the people who elect him and his political 
party to govern. 

Second—a more pragmatic reason for not 
placing the liberal arts in the centre of the 
curriculum for the new colleges. The argu- 
ment is put as follows: Since there are not 


enough teachers of academic subjects in the 
province to staff our expanding universities, 
the possibility of any genuine fostering of the 
liberal arts in the new colleges has to be 
ruled out. A related argument is that no 
university teacher or graduate student would 
contemplate down-grading himself to teach 
in the minor league when he is assured of a 
contract in the big league. 


Surely educational philosophy concerning 
the individual, or the evident needs of the 
new manpower requirements of an era of 
technological revolution, should not bend to 
a soluble, short-run limitation? Surely a 
teacher of an academic subject should have 
the opportunity of making a very personal 
choice between teaching in a university or 
college? 


Imaginative Expansion 


Some universities are fearful of genuine 
liberal arts in the new colleges because of a 
lack of confidence about withstanding public 
pressure (and therefore government pressure) 
to admit “transfers” on a possible mass scale. 
The universities would feel more confident 
if their own financing was more secure, and 
if, hand in hand with the establishment of 
academic subjects in the new colleges, they 
(the universities) were guaranteed more 
funds for their building programs and for 
their operating expenditures to provide uni- 
versity services for even greater third- and 
fourth-year enrolments. 

The feared teacher shortage in academic 
subjects, which would be accentuated by a 
demand for teachers in such subjects in the 
new colleges, could be met by an imagina- 
tive plan of expansion in the graduate schools 
of the universities. Indeed, the new colleges, 
by providing opportunities for the study of 
the liberal arts, would free some of the 
resources of the universities for an even 
greater expansion of graduate facilities and 
teaching. 
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Work and Opportunity Programs 


One of conditions of full employment during coming years will 
be re-adjustment of labour supply to fit changing nature of 
labour requirements, says planning group for “war on poverty” 


Federal and provincial governments have 
given increased emphasis to manpower de- 
velopment programs in the past years, says 
a statement last month on the federal work 
and opportunity programs prepared in the 
Special Planning Secretariat of the Privy 
Council Office by F. V. S. Goodman. Mr. 
Goodman is a Department of Labour econo- 
mist who has been seconded to the Secretariat 
to assist in the development of the federal 
Government’s new series of work and oppor- 
tunity programs, popularly known as the 
“war on poverty.” (L.G., Sept., p. 794). 

One of the conditions of full employment 
during the coming years will be a re-adjust- 
ment of labour supply to fit the changing 
nature of labour requirements. This re-adjust- 
ment will call for large-scale efforts in train- 
ing and education. 

In Canada at the present time, the shortage 
of skilled workers has become a serious bot- 
tleneck in the expansion of particular indus- 
tries. Efforts to get such workers from over- 
seas are not nearly as effective as they were 
in the early postwar years. 

At the same time, advances in technology 
and geographic shifts in industrial activity 
continue to release unskilled workers to the 
labour market to join an increasing number 
of young persons without the necessary skills 
to fill many of today’s jobs. The training or 
retraining of such persons will become an 
increasingly important source of skilled man- 
power. 

Because by far the largest proportion of the 
unskilled and the little educated and the un- 
employed are poor, new training programs 
must be directed to this group. In most cases, 
other conditions of poverty—health, housing, 
social environment and attitudes—are formi- 
dable barriers to retraining or further educa- 
tion. The reasons for not enrolling in or 
dropping out of a retraining course may have 
little to do with ability, but rather with 
health, or conditions for study at home, or 
the need for money to live. 

To make training programs effective, there- 
fore, it is necessary to treat the whole prob- 
lem of poverty. In effect, the achievement 
of full employment necessarily involves pub- 
lic policies and programs directed toward 
the elimination of poverty. 


Special Program Committee 


When the Prime Minister announced at the 
beginning of April a program aimed at the 
elimination of poverty, he emphasized that 
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the Government did not intend to create a 
new department or administrative agency but 
rather to strengthen, co-ordinate and make 
more effective the efforts of existing depart- 
ments. The technique for accomplishing this 
was to establish a Special Program Committee 
of the Cabinet, with the Prime Minister as 
chairman and the Minister of Labour as vice- 
chairman. 


The functions of the Special Planning Se- 
cretariat, which was established to assist the 
Cabinet committee, are: 

—To analyze the various existing federal 
measures that help toward overcoming in- 
adequate opportunities; 

—To assess the extent and the nature of 
the problems of poverty and inadequate op- 
portunities; 

—To develop proposals for further federal 
action and for its co-ordination in the interest 
of maximum effectiveness; 

—To consult with the provinces and non- 
government agencies, so that federal action 
can make its contribution in concert with the 
many measures that are provincial respon- 
sibilities. 

The membership of the Secretariat is now 
drawn largely from departments with prog- 
rams in this area: the Departments of Labour, 
Health and Welfare, and Industry, and ARDA 
(Department of Forestry). 

A number of legislative measures were in 
process when the Special Program Committee 
was formed and its first task was to accelerate 
legislative action on these programs. The 
first program put into effect was the Man- 
power Mobility Program, designed for people 
unable to take advantage of job opportunities 
in another locality without help. 

Under this program, a person who is un- 
employed and has a job to go to in another 
locality may borrow the money necessary to 
move his dependants and household effects, 
and an additional amount up to $1,000 to 
re-establish a home in the new place. If he 
has been unemployed for four months or, 
having completed a training course, is unable 
to find a local job, he is eligible for a grant 
for the same purpose. The program is ad- 
ministered by the National Employment 
Service. 

A second program put into effect was the 
Area Development Program, designed to en- 
courage the development of jobs and job- 
training in areas of heavy unemployment 
and underemployment. One of the incentives 
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adopted was a development grant to new 
manufacturing and processing plants, or to an 
existing enterprise for expansion, based on the 
size of capital investment. 

In order to make these grants effective in 
creating work for local workers in low em- 
ployment areas, special measures are being 
taken, through consultation between the firms 
receiving the grants and the National Employ- 
ment Service, to utilize the available labour 
force more fully. Measures are being taken 
to increase the scale of training programs 
now operating under the federal-provincial 
agreements. 


Experimental Training Projects 


Finally, the Area Development Program 
envisages a series of experimental training 
projects designed to shed light on new meth- 
ods and techniques of raising the levels of 
education and skill, particularly in areas of 
heavy, chronic underemployment. 

The Area Development Program is aimed 
at the creation of opportunities for training 
and jobs in areas of chronic, long-standing 
underemployment. It is not designed to ac- 
celerate the growth of jobs in centres that 
are already experiencing relatively high 
growth rates. The purpose is to bring work 
to, and raise the level of skill in places where 
people are now living and in need of jobs. 

The drawing of boundaries around such 
areas is a difficult problem, partly because 
of limitations to the available statistical meas- 
ures of unemployment and underemployment. 
The criteria for the selection of areas were 
developed in consultation with the provinces. 
Although they could not be expected to meet 
the wishes of everyone, they are the most 
satisfactory that can at present be applied con- 
sistently across the country. 

A third major part of this series of anti- 
poverty measures is the Canada Assistance 
Plan, which is designed to make possible 
more intensive efforts to help people become 
self-supporting and so escape from assistance. 
The Plan consolidates a group of important 
income-support measures. It also increases 
the scale of the assistance programs to which 
the federal Government contributes, e.g., it 
will cover close to 200,000 needy mothers 
and dependent children now excluded from 
the cost-sharing provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 

The fourth area to which the Special Pro- 
gram Committee is giving priority is the prob- 
lem of rural poverty. A special fund is to be 
established in order to broaden the range of 
projects to which the federal Government can 
contribute for improving opportunities in 
areas of rural poverty. 

The Company of Young Canadians is a 
special project which the Government has 
included in this group of priority measures. 
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It is designed to provide an outlet for the 
enthusiasms and talents of young people, and 
a way for them to volunteer in eradicating 
poverty and encouraging community develop- 
ment in Canada and overseas. 


Federal and Provincial Programs 


At a federal-provincial conference in July, 
the Prime Minister emphasized that the ex- 
pansion of federal government activities 
under the general poverty and opportunity 
program is not intended to displace provincial 
actions in this field; this would defeat the 
purpose of the program. The object is to 
increase the total effort in this area and, in 
fact, to make it easier to co-ordinate federal 
and provincial programs. 

With respect to the Manpower Mobility 
Program, for example, the federal Govern- 
ment has stated that the movements ap- 
proved under the program will not conflict 
with provincial policies of regional devel- 
opment. Similarly, the Area Development 
Program is not intended as a substitute for 
provincial programs of regional develop- 
ment. Through consultations with provincial 
officials, the Area Development Program has 
been altered to a considerable extent to make 
it complement provincial policies in this area. 

Poverty problems cut across provincial and 
federal responsibility, and programs designed 
for their solution are inter-related. Unem- 
ployment, underemployment and the unwill- 
ingness or inability to take advantage of job 
opportunities are intimately tied to low edu- 
cation, lack of training and poor health. 
Efforts to solve one aspect necessarily involve 
companion action to cure the others. 

The Area Development Program provides 
for an expansion of training efforts in the 
high unemployment and underemployment 
areas. Special emphasis on manpower training 
in these areas is necessary because otherwise 
neither the local workers nor the new indus- 
tries can derive full benefit from the program. 
As in the programs now operating under the 
existing training and vocational rehabilitation 
agreements, the success of this program de- 
pends entirely on co-ordinated action by 
federal and provincial departments. Its suc- 
cess depends also on making appropriate use 
of existing services. 

For many reasons—low education, lack of 
motivation, etc-—the problem of developing 
new skills in areas of high and chronic un- 
employment is more difficult than elsewhere. 
To do so requires not only an expansion of 
existing training programs but also the de- 
velopment of new methods and new tech- 
niques of, first, convincing people of the need 
to take training and, secondly, communicating 
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with them in a way that they will accept. The 
Area Development Program therefore pro- 
vides for co-operative action by federal and 
provincial authorities to expand the scale of 
training within the existing provisions of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Agree- 
ments, and for federal-provincial experimen- 


tal pilot training projects designed to develop 
new methods of training and motivating 
people. 

These pilot projects will be carried out in 
designated areas, and if the results, are found 
to be useful, they will be available for applica- 
tion elsewhere by provincial authorities. 


McGill University’s 16th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Economic sovereignty, manpower displacement, and international 
union influence on Canadian collective bargaining were among 
the topics discussed. Theme was “Domination or Independence?” 


The position of American-owned companies 
and international unions in Canada in rela- 
tion to the parent organizations in the United 
States, and the degree of autonomy exercised 
by them, was the subject of the 16th Annual 
Industrial Relations Centre Conference, held 
at McGill University on September 9 and 
10. The theme of the conference was, 
“Domination or Independence?” Between 90 
and 100 delegates attended the meeting. 

The conference was addressed by four 
principal speakers. Their names and the sub- 
ject of their addresses were: Neil Chamber- 
lain, Professor of Economics, Yale University, 
“The Concept of Economic Sovereignty in 
Relation to Business”; A. E. Balloch, Vice- 
president and General Manager, Bowaters 
Mersey Paper Company Ltd., Liverpool, N.S., 
“The Locus of Decision-Making in Displace- 
ment Problems”; Dr. John H. G. Crispo, 
Director, Centre for Industrial Relations, 
University of Toronto, “Relationships of the 
Central Labour Federations”; and Bryan 
Downie, Assistant Professor, Queens Uni- 
versity, “International Union Influence on 
Collective Bargaining in Canada.” 

Michael Barkway, Editor and Publisher, 
Financial Times, Montreal, spoke at the 
dinner on the subject, “Is Canadian Sover- 
eignty Possible?” 


NEIL W. CHAMBERLAIN 


A plan under which a foreign parent cor- 
poration would divest itself of ownership of 
a Canadian subsidiary at the end of a stated 
period of years was proposed by Prof. Cham- 
berlain in an address on “The Concept of 
Economic Sovereignty in Relation to Busi- 
ness.” 

The plan suggested by the speaker, who is 
Professor of Economics at Yale University, 
was offered as a solution to the problem of 
“dual sovereignty” confronting foreign-owned 
subsidiaries established in Canada. Such com- 
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panies, he said, are subject both to the 
parent company in a foreign country—usually 
the United States—and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

American-owned companies in Canada, 
being residents of the country, “are units of 
a larger organized society of which the Cana- 
dian Government is the peak authority.” But 
they “are also part of another larger or- 
ganized society of which the corporate head- 
quarters, off somewhere in the United States, 
is the peak authority.” When either of these 
authorities, the Canadian Government or the 
parent company in the United States, “exerts 
its sovereign powers—which are hierarchical 
even though not absolute—these Canadian 
business units recognize and accept its dis- 
cretion and authority... . 


“There is no reason in the world why the 
philosophy, interests and objectives of an 
American corporation should be identical with 
those of the Canadian Government. These 
two authorities have basically different pur- 
poses and functions. But the subsidiary unit 
must respond to both. It must view itself as 
an integral part of the two distinct systems.” 

The difficulties arising from such divided 
allegiance can be exaggerated, the speaker 
pointed out. “After all, there are lots of situ- 
ations where individuals and organizations 
must recognize plural authorities. A business 
firm must divide its allegiance between prov- 
ince and federation, for example. A worker 
must learn to respect the proper authority of 
his company’s management as well as of his 
Union? 22113? 

When two separate authorities have con- 
trol over the same unit, trouble will arise 
if the interests of the two authorities con- 
flict, and if the conflict cannot be reconciled, 
Prof. Chamberlain said. He then went on to 
consider whether, in the case of American- 
owned subsidiaries in Canada, the causes of 
conflict were important, and if so, whether 
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matters could be adjusted in a way accept- 
able to both authorities. 


Going on to distinguish the “areas of 
conflict,” he mentioned two broad categories. 
Since a parent company in the United States 
owes allegiance to its own government and 
culture, it may become a vehicle by means 
of which U.S. philosophy and U.S. policies 
are intruded into the Canadian economy.” 
Examples of this would be the legislation 
passed by the U.S. Government forbidding 
its nationals to trade in certain goods with 
nations regarded as unfriendly, such as Cuba 
and China; and U.S. anti-trust legislation, 
which had been held to be applicable to 
“certain activities of American subsidiaries 
abroad, regardless of whether the policies 
of the host country are permissive or en- 
couraging in contrary respects.” 


The influence of American culture in this 
matter, he said, was even more pervasive, if 
harder to pin down, than the effects of actions 
of the American Government. “The U.S. 
company is likely to urge, if not require, its 
foreign subsidiaries to follow certain business 
policies and practices which have been tested 
successfully in the United States.” Also, this 
cultural allegiance of the American corpora- 
tion was revealed in its policy regarding 
research. U.S. companies were inclined to 
concentrate their research activities in the 
United States, and this reduced opportunities 
for Canadian scientists and specialists in 
Canada. 


Access to Research 


Although the speaker did not deny the 
advantages that U.S. subsidiaries in Canada 
derived from having access to the results of 
research in the United States, he said that 
this rather missed the issue. “The concentra- 
tion of research in the United States is only 
partly due to economic reasons. In part it 
stems from a cultural myopia. The research 
activities of industry today play a consider- 
able supportive role in our educational in- 
stitutions... . 

“Research activities provide laboratories 
for university instructors, either on leave or 
on consulting assignments, which enrich their 
experience. Professional researchers and 
career teachers sometimes exchange posi- 
tions for a year or two, with advantage to 
both. Corporations subcontract part of their 
research activities to the universities, involv- 
ing graduate students as well as instructors. 
Thus corporate research has an educational 
function in society, as well as an economic 
function. Funneling the research results of 
U.S. corporations to Canadian subsidiaries 
performs the economic function, but fails the 
educational function. . . .” 
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The second source of conflict between the 
American corporation and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, Prof. Chamberlain said, lay “in the 
fact that, organizationally, the objectives of 
the parent corporation must take precedence 
over the objectives of the subsidiary.” 


If the attainment of the corporate aims 
of the U.S. company required actions that 
ran counter to the interests of the Canadian 
subsidiary, top management would “not long 
hesitate to take the measures indicated, even 
though it may do so with regret. But it is the 
subsidiary’s welfare, not that of the corpora- 
tion as a whole, which accords most closely 
with Canadian interests.” 


Prof. Chamberlain admitted that there was 
a reasonable amount of flexibility in the way 
in which parent companies treated their sub- 
sidiaries, but, “As long as the multi-national 
corporation functions, it cannot escape the 
necessity for establishing, centrally, rules 
which are designed to guide and discriminate 
among its subordinate units. . . . This is not 
a matter of dollar-seeking authoritarianism; 
it is simply an organizational imperative.” 
He denied the contention sometimes made 
that the alleged subordination of Canadian 
interest to that of the parent company was 
a fiction. No corporation could function un- 
less there was this subordination of interest, 
he said. 


“This does not mean that Canada may not 
still be a beneficiary, on the over-all per- 
formance, or that the parent company may 
not do its best to minimize the amount of its 
dictation, and to maximize its subsidiary’s 
discretion.<a> © 4 

The speaker then gave other instances of 
ways in which a Canadian subsidiary of an 
American company might be at a disadvan- 
tage compared with a company that was free 
from outside control. But, before leaving the 
subject, he was careful to say: “Surely no 
one denies that U.S. ownership carries with 
it many advantages. . . . If a choice had to 
be made between U.S. capital, with whatever 
handicaps attend it, and no U/S. capital, 
would anyone really opt for the latter? The 
answer iS so apparent that the question is 
hardly worth asking.” 

The question to be decided was whether 
U.S. capital could be had on terms that re- 
duced the adverse effects, and that were also 
acceptable to both the U.S. corporation and 
the Canadian Government. The latter require- 
ment, Prof. Chamberlain said, “would rule 
out, for example, such a gross device as 
nationalization of American-owned industry, 
since that would immediately turn off the 
flow of American capital and expertise, to 
Canada’s enormous detriment.” 
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A simple solution sometimes suggested was 
that the Canadian Government should “simply 
legislate whatever safeguards are needed to 
ensure that Canadian interests are protected.” 
This, the speaker contended, was “a simple 
way of dismissing the problem instead of 
coming to grips with it,” since in the nature 
of things the subsidiary, as long as it was 
American-controlled, must be responsive to 
two peak authorities, the American corpora- 
tion and the Canadian Government. 

The plan, to be effective, “would require 
such a bundle of administrative controls that 
in effect the Canadian Government would 
have to substitute itself for local manage- 
ment,” he said. 

To force the partial distribution of the 
stock of wholly-owned subsidiaries, with the 
object of securing Canadian ownership of a 
minority of the shares and the appointment 
of a sprinkling of Canadian directors, was 
another solution that he considered would be 
ineffective. “Ownership is not as important 
as control, and control can be retained even 
by a minority ownership if the rest of the 


shares are widely enough distributed . . .,” 
he said. 


Ownership for 25 Years 


The speaker then came to the plan men- 
tioned at the beginning of this summary. 
Briefly, it was that the Canadian Government 
should encourage American corporations to 
establish subsidiaries in Canada, but subject 
to a new condition—that at the end of 25 
years, the parent corporation must wholly 
divest itself of ownership. At the end of that 
period, the value of the subsidiary would be 
decided by a tripartite board, and bonds 
would be issued to the subsidiary for the 
value arrived at. These bonds would bear 
interest equal to half the average rate of 
return, On a moving scale, during the five 
years preceding divestiture. 


Prof. Chamberlain argued that, with the 
various provisions that he suggested, the 
plan would not discourage the flow of foreign 
investment into Canada; and that it would 
“lop off one of the two peak sovereignties 
under which the subsidiary formerly operated. 
It would no longer be responsive to a U.S.- 
based headquarters.” He also thought that 
the plan provided adequate safeguards against 
withdrawal of capital by the parent company 
as the end of the 25-year-term drew near. 


He insisted, however, that any such ar- 
rangement must not be worked out in secret 
and sprung on an unsuspecting public. “It 
calls for extended discussions and consulta- 
tions among all those who would be affected, 
and particularly the American corporations 
presently operating in Canada... .” 
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Prof. Chamberlain declined to comment on 
the argument that Canadians were by nature 
more conservative and cautious than Ameri- 
cans, but added that if American manage- 
ment, apart from American capital, were 
driven away, “with it will go the agegressive- 
ness, risk-taking, and entrepreneurial spirit 
on which some of the advantage of a domes- 
tically owned and operated economy is pre- 
mised: 47" 


A. E. BALLOCH 


The fear of displacement and loss of earn- 
ings iS a main problem in manpower dis- 
placement and is almost as serious as the 
actual displacement. The removal of this fear 
is therefore a necessary part of any planning 
involving displacement. This point was em- 
phasized by A. E. Balloch, vice-president and 
general manager, Bowaters Mersey Paper 
Company, Liverpool, N.S., in his paper on 
“The Locus of Decision-Making in Displace- 
ment Problems.” 

He cited three ways in which labour and 
management should exercise joint responsi- 
bility in repard to displacement: 

—encourage advances in productivity and 
increased efficiency, since these are essential 
to continued progress against the competitive 
pressures of world industry; 

—maintain in those who work for the 
company full confidence that their employ- 
ment will continue. 

—reduce to a minimum—at times with the 
help of government—the adverse effects that 
may result from automation or technological 
change. 


Mr. Balloch admitted that these responsi- 
bilities applied only to a limited extent to 
casual or seasonal employees; but, he said, 
“the responsibility to the regular employee 
exists in every case.” 

An outline of the plan his company tried 
to follow included: 

1. advance planning; 

2. drawing up of a personnel plan to match 
the capital-spending plan; 

3. making use of vacancies arising else- 
where to absorb those likely to become re- 
dundant; 

4. considering every man individually in 
making transfers within the plant; 

5. giving retraining if necessary in mak- 
ing these transfers; 

6. offering special arrangements for early 
retirement to men approaching retirement 
age. 

In the last mentioned case, which would 
apply only where displacement was severe, 
it might sometimes be necessary to ask the 
government for help, he said. Other special 
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devices, such as relocation for younger men, 
or transfers to other units in the case of a 
large company, might have value at times. 

“One point which should be self-evident 
is the importance of good communications. 
Every employee should ideally know just 
what the company’s plans are, how the com- 
pany is doing, and what problems lie ahead. 
How this is done will vary considerably.” 
Quarterly meetings of a “mutual interest 
board,” a monthly newsletter to all employ- 
ees, a “rather good” semi-annual house maga- 
zine, and “as much informal contact as 
possible at all levels,” were the principal 
means of spreading information used by his 
company, Mr. Balloch said. 

If the problem of displacement was too 
severe to be dealt with internally, “then the 
Government and its agencies must be brought 
in to help. Increasingly over the last year or 
two the federal Government has been work- 
ing to help in this problem of displacement, 
and it might surprise some of you to know 
just how much has already been established. 
Many provinces also have agencies who are 
active in this area. .. .” Both federal and 
provincial governments were preparing to 
deal with the problem of “silent firings’— 
the reduction through automation of employ- 
ment opportunities for those already unem- 
ployed—as well as that of displacements, the 
speaker told the meeting. 


Include the Individual 


He went on to emphasize the distinction 
between decisions of management and labour 
regarding displacements, and the decisions 
they had to make in collective bargaining. 
“If my argument tends towards decentraliza- 
tion of decisions in the field of displacement, 
it does not automatically mean that I am 
in favour of decentralization in collective 
bargaining,” he said. “The circumstances are 
entirely different . . . There may well be 
a case for centralized control in bargaining 
so that a sound industry-wide pattern may 
be set by great international unions bargain- 
ing with a major multi-unit company. .. .” 

But “whenever a decision is made on a 
problem of automation, it has a direct effect 
on one or more individuals. In making a 
decision that affects an individual, it is essen- 
tial to know his peculiar characteristics, his 
ambitions, and his potential . . . It is quite 
impossible for the problems of an individual 
to be adequately weighed by any central 
authority—whether a union or acompany....” 

Mr. Balloch argued that “the whole field 
of automation and worker displacement is a 
problem which should be kept clear away 
from the bargaining table. There is certainly 
no objection to the inclusion in labour agree- 
ments of the principles under which displace- 
ments or potential displacements shall be 
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handled. . . . I would, however, submit most 
strongly that any such section in a labour 
agreement should not be drawn up in detail 
during a period of collective bargaining. It is 
utterly wrong to decide such matters in the 
cut-and-thrust of the bargaining table. The 
drafting of a sound policy is a matter for 
joint consultation and discussion with a 
common objective.” 


This did not mean that company head- 
quarters and union internationals should keep 
aloof and independent in the making of de- 
cisions an automation. “Their decisions may 
in fact be the most important, even though 
they are confined to decisions of principle... 
I suggest we can see the need for an agreed 
statement of principles at the highest level— 
endorsed by the national government, by 
labour, and by management—for Canada as 
a whole.” 


The speaker strongly opposed attempts to 
deal with the problem of displacement in de- 
tail by means of legislation or by including 
in collective agreements detailed rules for 
handling automation and the displacement 
that arises from it. He instanced a law that 
had recently been passed in Great Britain 
where “they have considered it necessary to 
introduce special legislation to cover a com- 
pulsory scale of separation allowances in the 
event of displacement.” 


“What an admission of defeat,” he said. 
“There is no protection [for those affected] 
once an attempt is made to legislate standard 
rules for the handling of displaced workers, 
and there is bound to be a grievous lessening 
in the sense of direct responsibility to the 
individual concerned.” 


Summing up the main points that affected 
the “locus” of decision-making, Mr. Balloch 
enumerated: (1) the elimination or reduc- 
tion of harmful effects to any individual as 
a result of redundancy as the final objective; 
(2) the elimination of the fear of displace- 
ment; (3) an accelerated drive for increased 
industrial efficiency; (4) it is the individual 
that matters and it is to him that manage- 
ment, labour and government are responsible 
for finding a solution; (5) the principles for 
combatting problems of displacement can 
only be based on fundamental ethics; and 
(6) it is up to labour and management to 
find solutions by themselves, only turning to 
government when they see that the solutions 
are beyond them. 


There is a demand on a national basis for 
an agreed code of basic principles for han- 
dling displacements, but within such a state- 
ment of policy the maximum autonomy at 
all lower levels is essential, Mr. Balloch said. 
“The final centre of decisions must always 
be at the level of the plant or the unit opera- 
tions. . . . Even at the plant level, an agreed 
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system for handling displacement must be 
kept as flexible as possible. . . .” 

“It is essential for all of us who are in- 
volved in industry, or in those agencies of 
government who work with us both, to 
accept the need to work as a combined team, 
and also to accept the fundamental principles 
that are involved... .” 


Discussion 


During the discussion period after Prof. 
Chamberlain’s address, a question was asked 
about the effect of the divestment of a 
U.S. subsidiary on the control or influence of 
a U.S. union in collective bargaining for the 
subsidiary’s employees. Prof. Chamberlain 
said that to the extent that there had been 
central bargaining, he supposed that on di- 
vestment, local unions would be freed from 
the control of an international union, but 
that the pattern effects would probably re- 
main. Divestment would favour greater inde- 
pendence of action for the local union, but 
would not necessarily mean that it would 
cease to be affiliated. 

It was suggested that it might provide op- 
portunities for research workers in Canada 
if foreign subsidiaries were required or in- 
duced to conduct some research in Canada. 
Prof. Chamberlain said that such a plan might 
have some useful effects, but it would not 
come to grips with the problem. A sub- 
sidiary might satisfy the letter of the law but 
not the spirit. The most important research 
might still be carried on in the United States. 

Prof. Crispo expressed doubt about the 
effect of Prof. Chamberlain’s plan on the 
inflow of foreign capital and the economic 
advancement of the country, and he ques- 
tioned whether we might not lose more than 
we gained. He asked whether such matters 
as trading by subsidiaries with certain foreign 
countries might not be dealt with in some 
less drastic way. Prof. Chamberlain again 
emphasized his point that the problem of the 
two sovereignties would still persist unless 
one was cut off. He admitted that his solu- 
tion was a radical one, but he thought that 
it might be better than piecemeal measures. 
He referred to the concern that was being 
felt in France and Germany over the effect 
of American control of U.S. subsidiaries 
established in those countries. 

It was suggested that if U.S. corporations 
were compelled to relinquish ownership of 
their subsidiaries in Canada, they might start 
new subsidiaries and let the old ones wither. 
Prof. Chamberlain thought that this might 
happen to some extent, but said he was 
doubtful whether American corporations 
would pull out capital to such an extent as 
to jeopardize the old subsidiaries. He thought 
that the setting up of new subsidiaries in 
addition to the old would be a good thing. 
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One of the delegates expressed misgivings 
about the effect of Prof. Chamberlain’s plan 
in that, if adopted, he thought it would foster 
nationalism. He thought it would be regret- 
table if Canada or any other country adopted 
a plan that would encourage feelings that 
were not desirable. 

Prof. Chamberlain agreed that we must 
move toward more effective international 
co-operation, but he said it was not necessary 
that every kind of action should encourage 
this. He said it was also desirable to help 
individual areas to develop their own indus- 
tries. 


After Mr. Balloch’s address, the speaker 
agreed with a questioner that, when there was 
more than one union to be dealt with, the 
matter of the seniority of displaced employ- 
ees was often a difficult one. The right way 
in this case was to try to get agreement for 
the admission of the displaced employee to 
another union, with bottom seniority. If there 
was only one union, the employee should 
carry into the new department seniority 
earned in the old. 


Early Retirement 


One of the delegates said that during a 
depression all the young men with low 
seniority were turned out, and often did not 
come back—thus weakening an organization. 
Mr. Balloch advocated early retirement of 
older employees in cases where it was neces- 
sary to cut down the work force so much 
that those who became redundant could not 
be absorbed. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Balloch 
agreed that there was a normal obligation 
for a company to train or retrain all those 
laid off—although it might sometimes be 
necessary to draw on government help in 
doing so. 

As for the displaced man who could not 
be employed locally and refused to move 
to where there was work for him, Mr. Bal- 
loch said there was nothing to be done 
about it. The individual had a big responsi- 
bility to help himself, he concluded, but 
once fear had gone, there was a tremendous 
increase in the employees’ willingness to 
co-operate. 


MICHAEL BARKWAY 


Speaker at the conference dinner, Mr. 
Barkway, told the delegates that they could 
not approach the theme of the conference 
unless they recognized the importance of 
history. 

The gravest matter affecting Canada’s future 
is the need to recognize that we cannot hope 
to retain sovereignty in relation to other 
countries unless we can retain it within our 
own country. Most English-speaking Cana- 
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dians have failed to realize that Quebec is 
leaping into modern times with a vigour that 
should be admired, he said. 

“You can’t talk about Canadian sovereignty 
until you have realized that this is a bi- 
lingual country,” Mr. Barkway continued. 
The United States, on the other hand, was a 
one-culture country. Canada was not anti- 
American, but it was un-American. Canadian 
sovereignty is inescapable, it is a fact of life. 

Those who talk of tearing down the politi- 
cal barriers between Canada and the United 
States must realize that a hundred years of 
history cannot be discarded so lightly, the 
speaker asserted. 

The conference closed with a panel dis- 
cussion on “New Era in Labour Relations?” 
The three members of the panel were: Wil- 
liam Dodge, Executive Vice-President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress; Pierre Vadeboncoeur, 
Technical Assistant, Confederation of Na- 
tional Trade Unions; and William Mahoney, 
National Director in Canada, United Steel- 
workers. 


JOHN CRISPO 


In his paper on the relations between the 
central labour federations in North America, 
Prof. Crispo began by outlining the history 
of dealings between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States, and the 
Trades and Labour Congress and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour in Canada. 

He then went on to describe and comment 
upon the present-day relations between the 
AFL-CIO and the CLC, their points of simi- 
larity, and the ways in which they differed 
from each other. 

Referring to the way in which Paul Hall, 
president of the Maritime Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO was “pouring money” into 
building up the port councils in Canada, 
Prof. Crispo said: 

“What the Maritime Trades Department 
has in mind by its heightened interest in 
the strength of its port councils in Canada is 
not yet clear, but it may well be that it is 
determined to build a stronger base in this 
country from which to more effectively chal- 
lenge the authority of the Canadian Labour 
Congress than it was able to do during the 
SIU affair” (L.G., Apr., p. 314; Jan. 1964, 
p464-eand: 19634p:4773): 


BRYAN M. DOWNIE 


Prof. Downie, in a paper titled, “The 
Influence of International Unions on Col- 
lective Bargaining in Canada,” summarized 
the plan and findings of a study conducted 
by him with the object of determining the 
extent to which collective bargaining in 
Canada was influenced by a situation in which 
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the jurisdiction of a number of unions ex- 
tended “across a boundary separating two 
sovereign political and economic entities’—a 
situation that, the speaker pointed out, is 
found nowhere else in the world. 


“The situation is unique. It is of interest 
and of considerable importance to Canada to 
enquire into the implications and conse- 
quences of this relationship. 


“There is no question that the Canadian 
labour movement is American-‘dominated’ in 
the sense that the great majority of Canadian 
union members are in unions which are 
simply affiliates of internationals. .. . In the 
collective bargaining sphere, the existence of 
an international in a Canadian industry could 
have independent influences in the following 
three ways: (1) the timing and length of 
negotiations; (2) wage changes each negotiat- 
ing round, and therefore wage levels; and 
(3) fringe benefit changes, and therefore 
fringe benefit levels. Such influences could 
affect Canada’s international trade, resource 
allocation and rate of unemployment. 

“From an academic standpoint, it is also 
of interest, because such a structural con- 
nection presents the possibility of an extreme 
example of a pattern-setting, pattern-follow- 
ing relationship; that is, pattern bargaining 
across an. international boundary, or what 
will be referred to as ‘international pattern 
bargaining.’ ” 

To have obtained answers in detail to a 
number of questions he had in mind would 
have been beyond the scope of his study, 
Prof. Downie said; but by studying a number 
of cases representing a variety of situations, 
certain generalizations could be drawn and 
at least partial answers could be found. 

“Five cases were selected which represent 
a diversity of conditions with respect to four 
independent variables which the political ap- 
proach to collective bargaining, or the ‘co- 
ercive comparisons’ theory, suggest could have 
predictive value... 

“The first variable is one which, a priori, 
should determine the amount of influence 
U.S. officers of international unions exercise 
over Canadian affiliates with respect to their 
collective bargaining activities, and the extent 
to which they exert pressure for settlements 
in Canada similar to key settlements in the 
comparable U.S. industry. As the coercive- 
comparisons approach points out, a union is, 
among other things, a political organism, 
and therefore political pressures on union 
officers naturally play a major role in the 
formulation of union policy. This is true of 
one of the main tenets of the labour move- 
ment—“to take wages out of competition or 
to eliminate geographical differentials. . . .” 
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Two political forces working to eliminate 
such differentials were pressure for higher 
wages from lower-paid groups in an industry, 
and pressure from higher-paid groups who 
fear loss of employment to low-wage areas. 
When both these forces were present in an 
industry, pressure would be correspondingly 
strong. 

When the second of these forces was pres- 
ent in an American industry, it follows that 
the greater the threat of Canadian imports 
to a related U.S. industry, the greater the 
pressure that U.S. union officials might be 
expected to exert to reduce international 
wage differentials. 

“Therefore, there would only have to exist 
substantial Canadian exports to the U.S. for 
the probability of international pattern bar- 
gaining to exist. That is, there need only be 
a North American market rather than sep- 
arate Canadian and American markets for 
coercive comparison to emanate from Canada. 
When Canadian exports are rising and are 
a threat to U.S. production and employment, 
however, a greater amount of pressure would 
prevail, because there will be coercive com- 
parisons from both low-paid (Canadian) 
workers and high-paid (U.S.) workers to 
eliminate international differentials. 

“In the Canadian-U.S. context, political 
pressures from lower-paid groups (i.e., Cana- 
dian workers) for U.S. patterns and compen- 
sation standards should further depend on 
two additional variables—(1) the extent of 
U.S. control or ownership of a Canadian 
industry; and (2) the degree of geographical 
proximity of the Canadian to the U.S. in- 
dustry.” 

Prof. Downie then considered the question, 
“Do differences in the percentage of USS. 
ownership in a Canadian industry account 
for the extent of pressure for similar settle- 
ments and standards as those in the U.S. 
industry?” 

Coercive Comparison 


Theoretically, he said, this should be the 
case. He gave as an example the “coercive 
comparison” between the wages received by 
General Motors workers in Oshawa and those 
received by General Motors workers in the 
U.S: 

“The degree of geographical proximity of 
a Canadian to a U.S. industry should... 
be a third important independent variable. 
Canadian workers in the same area, or in 
close proximity to workers in a comparable 
U.S. industry, will be prone to use the latter’s 
Wages as a bench mark .. . research on 
pattern bargaining has revealed that the di- 
versity of wage levels and wage changes 
is greatest for firms that lie furthest, geo- 
graphically or industrially, from the heart of 
the union’s jurisdiction. . . . 
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“Finally, the behaviour of an international 
may depend on whether or not it has sole 
jurisdiction in a Canadian industry. That is, 
there are often coercive comparisons between 
unions with jurisdiction in the same indus- 
PRs oe 


“Each of the four variables, individually, 
should be a determinant of the degree of 
pressure for U.S. patterns and wages, but 
the presence or absence of each one may 
reinforce or modify the other three. The 
least amount of pressure to narrow the wage 
gap should prevail when these four factors 
are present: (1) no _ significant Canadian 
exports to the U.S.; (2) one union; (3) com- 
plete Canadian ownership of the industry; 
and (4) no geographical proximity. The 
greatest amount of pressure should prevail, on 
the other hand, when exports of the Canadian 
sector threaten U.S. wage standards; where 
there is at least one competing union in the 
industry; 100 per cent U.S. control of the 
Canadian industry; and significant geographi- 
cal proximity. These can be considered as 
the extremes. 


Five Industries Selected 


“These four independent variables were 
considered when selecting the cases for an- 
alysis so that their predictive value could 
be ascertained. With this in mind, the fol- 
lowing five industries were selected—steel, 
meat packing, automobiles, pulp and paper, 
and iron ore. Of the five industries selected, 
two—steel and meat packing—should be free, 
on the basis of theory, from U.S. influence in 
the collective bargaining sphere and show 
little in the way of international pattern 
bargaining; while in the other three cases the 
expectation was for quite the opposite. 


“The basic steel and meat packing indus- 
tries are overwhelmingly Canadian controlled 
(with the exception of Swift Canadian in the 
meat packing industry, through which some 
U.S. influence could be manifested), and 
present no threat to U.S. production and 
employment. There are single unions in each 
industry—the United Steelworkers of America 
and the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, respectively. No significant portion 
of the Canadian meat packing industry is in 
spatial proximity to the U.S. industry, while 
in basic steel there is some limited proximity 
with the manufacturers in both Canada and 
the U.S. being centred in areas contiguous 
to the Great Lakes. 


“The auto industry, in which there is only 
one union, presented no threat to U.S. pro- 
duction and employment during the period 
analyzed, but does contain two factors—100 
per cent U.S. control, and close geographical 
proximity—which suggest that there will be 
a great deal of U.S. influence felt in Canadian 
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collective bargaining. The same is true for 
pulp and paper and iron ore. There are three 
unions in the paper industry, including a 
national union in Quebec, a considerable 
amount of U.S. control and extensive ex- 
ports to the U.S. 

“Tron ore presents an extremely interesting 
case with a high degree of U.S. control, and 
high and rising exports to the United States. 
It is of interest as well because it presents 
an opportunity to analyze differences in union 
behaviour—in this case the Steelworkers— 
in two industries with a different set of 
variables. 


“In each case, analysis was concentrated on 
the major firms in the industry. Canada 
Packers, Burns, and Swift Canadian received 
the most attention in meat packing; Stelco, 
Algoma and Dosco in basic steel; and Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler in automo- 
biles. In short, there was a ‘Big Three’ in 
each industry in which possible international 
pattern-bargaining should be manifested first. 
In paper and iron ore this same policy is 
being followed.” 


Unfortunately, because of the time limita- 
tions, the following section simply sum- 
marizes the findings and some of the high- 
lights of the analysis thus far completed. 
Only the influence on collective bargaining, 
not the effects on wage structure, will be 
discussed. Additionally, definitive conclusions 
have only been reached for the steel, meat 
packing and automobile industries. I am cur- 
rently analyzing the data for paper and iron 
ore so that only a minimum number of 
comments will be made about these two 
industries. 


The speaker went on to summarize the 
findings and highlights of the completed por- 
tion of the study. He gave lack of time as 
his reason for discussing only the influence 
on collective bargaining, and not the effects 
on wage structure. 

“Additionally, definitive conclusions have 
only been reached for the steel, meat packing 
and automobile industries. I am currently 
analyzing the data for paper and iron ore, 
so that only a minimum number of com- 
ments will be made about these two in- 
dustries.” 


The findings for the meat packing, steel 
and auto industries, he said, supported the 
theoretical reasoning. 


Meat Packing 


In this industry, there was no pattern- 
bargaining on an international basis. Expira- 
tion dates of contracts generally varied 
widely between the two countries. In the 
years when the contracts expired at nearly 
the same time on both sides of the border, 
the Canadian contracts signed before the 
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U.S. contracts “showed no similarity to those 
in the U.S. industry. . Nor was there 
any concerted attempt to close the inter- 
national wage differential.” 

During the 1953 to 1962 period, inter- 
national officers of the union took no direct 
part in Canadian negotiations, and United 
Packinghouse Workers wage policy formula- 
tion was completely independent of U.S. in- 
fluence. “In short, U.S. influence of a formal 
nature was non-existent. 

“In the area of indirect or informal in- 
fluence, the U.S. key settlement in meat 
packing was never used as a standard and 
lever by the Canadian District. . . . There 
was great dissimilarity in wage changes be- 
tween the countries. Also, while the Cana- 
dian District was and is concerned about the 
widening of the U.S.-Canadian wage differen- 
tial in the industry, there have been no 
demands for a wage increase that will narrow 
this gap. Over the period examined, the 
UPWA in the U.S. won wage increases .. . 
far in excess of the Canadian District. ... 

“Vacations is an area where the Canadian 
Districts feels it has benefited by scrutinizing 
the American and Canadian Swift contracts 
in order to attempt to up-grade the Canadian 
master agreements. The fact that U.S. im- 
provements in vacations are soon afterwards 
passed on to the company’s Canadian labour 
force is as much a result of Swift and Com- 
pany policy as it is of international pattern- 
following. .. .” 

Swift’s policy of unilaterally extending 
some U.S. benefits to its Canadian labour 
force had been company practice even before 
the UPWA existed, and it continued after 
that, Prof. Downie said. Although, as a 
result of U.S. control of Swift Canadian, there 
had been attempts at a form of international 
pattern-following in the matter of fringe 
benefits, such forces have been weakened 
by the overwhelmingly Canadian composition 
of the industry, and by the fact that the 
pattern-setter is invariably Canada Packers. 

Another influence has been the Canadian 
conciliation procedure. “Conciliation boards 
have shown no inclination to accept U.S. 
patterns as a bench mark for Canadian settle- 
ments, and the Canadian District has demon- 
strated little propensity to find means of 
circumventing this factor. Yet it is an ob- 
stacle that must be overcome if a closer 
tie-in with U.S. bargaining is to be achieved 
by the Canadian District. The UAW, as will 
be seen, surmounted the delays caused by 
conciliation which had reduced its ability to 
follow the U.S. pattern... . 

“To the extent that company policy for 
Swift Canadian is set in Chicago, as it has 
been in the past, U.S. settlements will play 
a role, albeit a very minor one, in Canadian 
bargaining, a1... 
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In the steel industry, Prof. Downie’s find- 
ings were much the same as for meat packing. 
“There has been no international pattern- 
following of any consequence during the five 
bargaining rounds in Canada that took place 
between 1952 and 1963. The 1954, 1955 and 
1956 settlements in Canada were consumated 
shorty after the U.S. pattern in those years, 
but the terms in each country were in no 
way similar. 

“In each of these rounds, the Canadian 
contracts expired before the U.S. contracts, 
but lengthy negotiations—again due largely 
to conciliation procedure in Canada—resulted 
in Canadian settlements following shortly 
after the U.S. pattern. The evidence accumu- 
lated in no way suggests that the union was 
marking time waiting for the U.S. pattern to 
be sect”. . . if there is’ a trend, it would 
appear to be away from expiration dates, 
which in any case simulate those of the U.S. 
industry. In 1958 and 1961, Canadian rounds 
were conducted in isolation from U.S. bar- 
gaining, whose comparable rounds were 1959 
and 1962. 


Canadian Demands 


“Throughout the 10-year-period study, 
Canadian demands were very similar from 
one round to the next, were quite unlike 
those in the U.S., and were very little affected 
by U.S. industrial relations developments. .. . 
As a generality, it can be said that the 
Canadian region followed the broad changes 
and developments in the U.S. industry in their 
policy resolutions, but that was all; and they 
were rarely introduced into Canadian basic 
steel ¥contiiactss 4) 4” 

“There were a number of occasions when 
changes were made in the same benefit or 
benefits in both countries. However, in such 
cases the changes were not the same... . 
Final testimony of the independence of bar- 
gaining in Canadian basic steel was the pro- 
vision for a medical centre included in the 
Alogma contracts of 1961. There was no 
precedent for this in the contracts of U.S. 
basic steel. Local 2251 (Algoma) prior to 
1961 had studied the possibilities of such a 
program, and the details were worked out in 
Canada. 

“Of further interest is the fact that, as in 
meat packing, the 1962 U.S. settlements re- 
flected the change of emphasis in bargaining 
demands that has taken place in U.S. basic 
steel due to technological change. . . . There 
is no indication that these will find a stra- 
tegic place in the resolutions of the Canadian 
region. 

“In summary, Canadian basic steel policy, 
other than a repetitive demand for wage 
parity with the U.S. industry, has been formu- 
lated independently and, taken as a whole, 
has reflected developments south of the border 
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only in minor ways. The union has played 
little or no role as a transmission agent. The 
policy of the Canadian region on wages, 
however, requires extensive explanation. 

“Parity of wages with the United States had 
become a goal of the Canadian region in 
the early 1950s. It continued to be so through- 
out the period analyzed, despite the fact that 
the parity obtained in 1952 (at the labour 
rate level) was quickly lost in basic steel. 
The attention given to the wage parity ob- 
jective by the Canadian region hit a peak 
in the 1952 to 1954 period. During this time 
it found a prominent place in addresses by 
Canadian officials at the annual policy con- 
ferences. 


By 1958, wage parity was so far out of 
reach that it was receiving less emphasis. 
By 1961, no mention was made of wage 
parity in policy resolutions. It is clear that 
USWA in Canada was using the wage parity 
argument simply as a yardstick in arguing 
for higher wages. The argument was never 
backed up by coercive action, and was never 
a major issue. 


“In each set of negotiations, a conciliation 
board had to be called in to produce a final 
agreement, with all monetary issues being 
referred to the board on each occasion. 
Neither party negotiated in earnest until the 
conciliation board stage in every bargaining 
round. This . . . will make a closer tie-in 
with U.S. bargaining difficult for the Cana- 
dian region. . 


“As was the case for the Packinghouse 
Workers, the little desire the union has dis- 
played to obtain U.S. patterns seems insuffi- 
cient to overcome these obstacles, particu- 
larly in the face of a Canadian-controlled 
industry producing mainly for domestic con- 
sumption. . . . It is clear that the Canadian 
region has the autonomy to assure inde- 
pendent bargaining in basic steel. .. . In the 
Canadian iron ore industry, in which Stelco 
has interests, wages equivalent to those in 
the United States industry are paid. ... To 
date, this has not resulted in great pressure 
upon Canadian basic steel to duplicate the 
compensation standards of the U.S. industry.” 


Automobile Industry 


“The findings for the auto industry stand 
in direct contrast to those for meat packing 
and basic steel. From 1953 to 1962 there 
were four bargaining rounds in the U.S. auto- 
mobile industry. Chronologically these oc- 
curred in 1953, 1955, 1958, and 1961. In 
the Canadian industry, during the same pe- 
riod, there were five rounds, four of which 
directly followed those in the U.S., although 
in three instances the negotiations extended 
into the following year. . . 
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“There was a perceptible trend towards 
‘patterns’ established in the U.S. auto industry 
becoming the basis for Canadian auto settle- 
ments. Prior to 1958, some of the U.S. terms 
of settlement would spread into Canada, but 
they would follow with a significant lag, 
would be diluted somewhat, and would dif- 
fuse slowly into the Canadian sector, with 
General Motors generally being the first to 
agree to a wage or fringe benefit innovation 
from the U.S. 

“Pattern-following on an international basis 
became more formalized after the 1955-1956 
bargaining round, when the “Big Three’ agree- 
ments called for very similar expiration dates 
both within Canada and between the two 
countries. There was more uniformity (in 
timing and benefits) in 1958 and 1961 than 
ever before within Canada and in compari- 
son with the U.S. key bargain. 


“The key U.S. settlements were used as a 
standard and a lever during Canadian nego- 
tiations. Up until 1964, demands for wage 
parity, however, were in the nature of an 
expendable supporting argument and were 
never pursued in the critical stages of col- 
lective bargaining. The wage parity argument 
over the 10-year period never became a 
strike issue. It is significant to add, more- 
over, that the initiative for wage parity and 
contract uniformity has come from the Cana- 
dian side, particularly the local level, not 
from International headquarters. This de- 
mand, therefore, would not disappear if a 
purely Canadian union held jurisdiction in 
the industry. If anything, it might increase 
in intensity. 

“UAW experience across the border with 
the same corporations is quite naturally 
drawn upon by the Canadian District. Further- 
more, headquarters officials often participated 
directly in Canadian negotiations during the 
period under review, as did U.S. corporation 
executives. In each instance, however, union 
officials from Detroit join in the late stages 
of negotiations, at the invitation of the Cana- 
dian District, in an advisory and technical 
capacity, and with an observable bias towards 
moderation and restraint. 


“This was the only role played by U.S. 
officials in the collective bargaining sphere. 
Significantly, company officials interviewed, 
indicated that they would rather bargain with 
U.S. officials or the Canadian Director, 
rather than Canadian negotiators at the local 
level, and they would not prefer to see a 
purely Canadian union bargining in the in- 
dustry. 

“While collective bargaining demands, with 
some modifications, were similar to those in 
the U.S., or to the terms of the key USS. 
settlement, issues which were barriers to set- 
tlement and which extended negotiations were 
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ones indigenous to the Canadian situation. 
[e.g. production standards] 

“While pattern bargaining on an interna- 
tional basis was evident during the period 
studied, particularly in the last two bargain- 
ing rounds, the Canadian benefits were 
smaller than those in the U.S. The major 
reason for this was that the cost of many of 
the contract provisions was dependent upon 
base rates, which in Canada were, and re- 
mained, substantially lower than those in the 
U.S. industry. Total negotiated wage increases 
were higher in the U.S. than the Canadian 
industry on both an absolute and percentage 
basis, being 77 cents compared with 58 cents 
or 47 per cent compared with 38 per cent 
respectively. 

“With the exception of the 1953 bargain- 
ing round, Canadian negotiations were in- 
variably longer than those in the U.S. indus- 
try. While Canadian negotiations followed 
those in the U.S. (with the exception of the 
1954-55 round when there were no U.S. 
negotiations) and often marked time waiting 
for settlements in the U.S. Big Three, this 
was only one factor in extending Canadian 
negotiations. 

“The major cause was the distinctive two- 
stage compulsory conciliation arrangement. 
The result of this dispute settlement machin- 
ery seemed to be the adoption of more ex- 
treme and intractable positions by the parties, 
with little effort being made to reach a settle- 
ment until conciliation board reports were 
received and strike action became legal. The 
parties did not bargain in earnest while the 
negotiations took two or three months to go 
through conciliation. It is interesting to note 
that the longest negotiations occurred in 
1954-55, more than a year elapsing before 
a settlement was reached, when there was 
no U.S. key bargain to follow. 

“Conciliation, therefore, affected length of 
negotiations in the steel, meat packing, and 
auto industries. In each of the industries, 
there was one area where autonomy in the 
collective bargaining sphere lies in the hands 
of International headquarters. Ultimate strike 
authority does rest with U.S. officials in each 
case. The principle behind the rule is that 
since International strike funds are available 
to any Canadian local on strike, U.S. head- 
quarters should retain control in this area. 
This has never been used as an instrument 
of control by either the USWA, UAW or the 
UPWA. If the strike is legal, the Interna- 
tional will invariably suport it. 

“A separate study is needed to determine 
what effect the large strike funds made avail- 
able to Canadian Districts have on collective 
bargaining. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the strike fund for the Packinghouse 
Workers is set up on a joint basis, with the 
Canadian district having access to American 
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funds, and vice versa. To date, because of 
more and longer strikes in the U-S. industry, 
the International has drawn funds out of the 
Canadian account, but the reverse of this has 
not occurred. In this case, the Canadian dis- 
trict has increased the bargaining power of 
U.S. workers. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


“At this point no definitive conclusions 
for the pulp and paper industry have been 
reached. Having included this caveat it would 
appear, however, that U.S. influence of Cana- 
dian bargaining has been much smaller than 
anticipated. There appear to be broad areas 
of influence . . . but that is all. Any inter- 
national pattern bargaining that exists seems 
to take place only sporadically and on a de- 
layed basis. The most interesting feature is 
that, as would be expected because of the 
international market, some Canadian develop- 
ments appear to spread to the United States, 
and on the West Coast there may be a closer 
tie-in between U.S. and Canadian bargaining, 
and this would certainly be expected because of 
the proximity of the industries to one another. 

“Having more than one union in the in- 
dustry is only now having a major effect on 
collective bargaining. The two internationals 
in the industry have long co-operated in their 
negotiations. The Quebec union would appear 
to have simply followed the pattern settle- 
ments at the major firms in eastern Canada. 
The increase of economic nationalism in 
Quebec has increased the pressure on the 
internationals for higher wage standards, 
however, and is bound to affect bargaining 
in the future. Certainly it had some effect, in 
an upward direction, on the size of the recent 
C.I.P. package. 


Iron Ore Industry 


“The iron ore industry with high and ris- 
ing exports to the United States, and a 
significant amount of U.S. control, presents 
an interesting contrast to the steel industry. 
The most significant development has been 
at Marmoraton Mining, where the bargain- 
‘ing unit has been increased to one of inter- 
national scope. In effect what has taken place 
is not international pattern bargaining but 
what might be called ‘continental’ bargaining. 
Marmoraton, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel, 
‘is directly tied to U.S. wage and _ fringe 
‘benefit changes. Even the effective dates of 
the Marmoraton agreement are the same as 
for other Bethlehem workers. 

“There are no Canadian negotiations at 
Marmoraton, but a Canadian representative 
sits in on Bethlehem negotiations for Mar- 
‘moraton workers. This is the only case in the 
iron ore industry, to my knowledge, where 
this occurs. Wage rates at the other major 
ron mines, however, are comparable to those 
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at Marmoraton with the exception of Wabana 
Mines where, over the period, unemployment 
has been very high. Whether wage rates in 
the industry would be higher or lower in the 
absence of the international is another ques- 
tion, and one that I am not prepared to 
answer now. 

“Several facts should be mentioned with 
regard to those instances where US. patterns 
spread into Canada. First, in the case of the 
auto industry, while the U.S. pattern in its 
entirety spread to the Canadian industry in 
the last two rounds, the costs of the pattern 
were lower 

“Second, in the case of Marmoraton Min- 
ing and Union Drawn Steel, where the pack- 
age and its costs were the same in the Uss.; 
the number of employees in the respective 
Canadian subsidiaries was a very small pro- 
portion of total company employment. At 
the Marmoraton there are approximately 300 
wage earners, while at Union Drawn there 
are about 40. This undoubtedly is the major 
reason why Bethlehem and Republic agreed 
to pass on U.S. compensation standards to 
their Canadian employees. 


U.S.-Owned 


“Third was the fact that in every instance 
where there was some U.S. influence on 
Canadian negotiations, and where U.S. pat- 
terns spread into Canada, the firm or firms 
involved were U.S.-owned. In the case of 
Swift Canadian, where some fringe benefits 
were similar to those in the company’s U.S. 
plants, the company was as responsible as the 
union for transmitting these to Canada. In 
addition, because they centralized industrial 
relations policy in Chicago, this resulted in 
an attempt to expand the bargaining unit to 
international dimensions. 

“In the auto industry, not only U.S. union 
officials but company officials have on a 
number of occasions sat in on Canadian 
negotiations, and the latter put up very little 
resistance to the U.S. patterns’ spreading into 
Canada in 1955, 1958 and 1961. At Mar- 
moraton Mining, the decision to grant a 
union request for a pass-on of benefits to 
the Canadian subsidiary was made during 
U.S. negotiations by U.S. company negoti- 
ators, and was. granted without union 
coercion. 

“Ending on a pragmatic note, therefore, 
should Canadian industry desire an even 
greater degree of independent action on the 
part of internationals bargaining in Canada, 
the most logical action to assure this would 
seem to be to reduce U.S. corporate influence 
in Canadian operations. Such decentraliza- 
tion would probably prove to be disagree- 
able, in most cases unwanted; and, consider- 
ing the small amount of U.S. influence on 
the union side, unnecessary. 
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WILLIAM DODGE 


Canadian workers were very pragmatic 
about unions, and they cared little whether a 
union was international or national, big or 
small, as long as it gave satisfactory serv- 
ice, said Mr. Dodge. Both national and inter- 
national unions must provide this service. 
Some international unions might be open to 
criticism for giving poor service, he said, but 
this was also true of national unions. 

Mr. Dodge pointed to two ways in which 
the CLC’s independence of the AFL-CIO was 
especially evident: 

First, in the matter of political action, the 
CLC supported the National Democratic 
Party. Yet this was a policy of which the 
top officers of the AFL-CIO disapproved. 
Whether good or bad, the CLC’s policy in 
this matter was an independent one, and the 
Congress had pursued it in spite of disap- 
proval in the United States. 

Second, the general approach of the Cana- 
dian labour movement to foreign affairs was 
almost completely at variance with the policy 
of the AFL-CIO. Mr. Dodge instanced the 
example of Cuba, Vietnam, bombing, and the 
use of gas. The AFL-CIO in these matters 
supported the President of the United States. 
Here, he said, the CLC’s policy, whether 
sound or unsound, was not dictated by the 
U.S. labour movement. 

Weaknesses in the structure of unions, for 
instance in the failure to adapt themselves 
to technological change, were not due to 
United States domination. The same troubles 
were found in U.S. and British unions. Struc- 
tural changes had been blocked by the in- 
transigence of the unions’ own members; and 
the situation in Canada would be the same 
if the Canadian labour movement were 
wholly indigenous. National unions in Canada 
were in the same position. 


Internal Disputes 


The CLC’s stand on internal disputes pro- 
cedure and on the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada were further evidence that 
the CLC was not under the control of the 
U.S. labour movement, Mr. Dodge said. 

Bargaining techniques and objectives were 
largely a reaction to the economic move- 
ment. During the past few years, economic 
planning had-been much discussed in Canada. 
Labour and management realized that plan- 
ning and its effect on the economy must be 
considered; and the independence of both 
management and labour was important if 
Canada was to adopt national planning poli- 
cies. 

The economic interests of Canada could 
not be adequately served by adopting poli- 
cies similar to those followed in the United 
States, the speaker said. 
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“The Canadian labour movement has de- 
clared itself for economic planning, but la- 
bour in the United States is still hesitant and 
suspicious. Canadian labour may eventually 
be obliged to make choices, and perhaps 
commitments, which will meet with stern 
disapproval among labour leaders in the 
United States. This may very well require 
independent action on structure and policy 
which will present many complex problems.” 

To make policy decisions different from 
those adopted in the United States would 
be difficult but not impossible, Mr. Dodge 
said. 


PIERRE VADEBONCOEUR 


Mr. Vadeboncoeur, who replaced Jean- 
Robert Ouellet of the Textile Workers Fed- 
eration, CNTU, on the panel, spoke briefly 
on the position of his federation in the 
labour movement of North America. 


The CNTU, which was founded in 1951, 
had come into being as an organization whose 
independence was jealously guarded. During 
the first 15 years of its existence it had been 
strongly supported by the church and by the 
nationalist movement of that time, although 
these influences had been reactionary and of 
little use to many of the federation’s mem- 
bers, Mr. Vadeboncoeur said. 


The CNTU had always rested on the firm 
ground of autonomy, and it was so well 
rooted in the people’s ideas and aspirations 
that its basis for almost complete independ- 
ence was obvious. 


Operating within a territory of reasonable 
size, and with a feeling of belonging to its 
people, the CNTU was in a good position to 
define new objectives. The society within 
which it operated, the speaker said, was alto- 
gether different from that of the United 
States, and its autonomous position was right 
for these times. “We have a future, without 
having obtained maturity as yet,” he said. 


WILLIAM MAHONEY 


“As I read the history of nations, and as 
I take part in the history of unionism in 
Canada, I become more and more con- 
vinced that true national independence is a 
by-product. It comes to a nation which seeks 
the greatest possible success, stability and 
independence for its individual citizens. On 
the other hand, those who are willing to 
sacrifice people for shoddy symbolism and 
frightened isolation are doomed not only 
to disillusionment but to national failure as 
well.” 


This was one of the opinions expressed by 
Mr. Mahoney in a paper he presented at 
the panel discussion. He said that worrying 
about independence or domination by some 
other nation was “a traditional Canadian 
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concern, regrettably still fashionable in both 
our cultures. A century ago the menace was 
Great Britain. Now it is the United States. 
To some Quebec residents. it seems we can 
toss in English-speaking Canada as well.” 
He suggested that, “just as our ancestral 
worries proved groundless, our present-day 
concern may also prove groundless. Might we 
not be wiser if, like the positive thinkers of 
a century ago, we concentrated instead upon 
the task of making more Canadians successful? 
We may discover that, in the process, our 
country and its institutions become more in- 
dependent and less dominated as a by-product. 
That, in any case, has been the experience 
of the Canadian trade union movement.” 


The speaker went on to say that the 
answer to fears about the independence of 
trade unionists in Canada had been found 
“in growth and success,” and that, “since 
effective collective bargaining is an essential 
way whereby employed Canadians can make 
themselves more successful, we need the 
most effective, sensibly-financed and properly 
administered bargaining agencies we can 
create, irrespective of whether they are la- 
belled ‘national’ or ‘international’.” 


Leaving the employees’ side of the picture 
for a moment and looking at the investors’ 
side, he asked whether it was true that 
“ “foreign investment’ interferes with the de- 
velopment of political independence.” He 
pointed out that the large British investments 
in the English North American colonies be- 
fore the war of independence had not 
prevented the colonists from winning “un- 
questioned political independence.” He said 
that after political independence had been 
gained, U.S. citizens had finally become nu- 
merous enough and prosperous enough “to 
save their own large pools of capital,” and, 
just as investment by outsiders had not pre- 
vented the development of political inde- 
pendence in the U.S., so “economic inde- 
pendence for the U.S. nation followed the 
economic success of the American people.” 


The history of the United States showed 
that “true independence followed success. It 
didn’t precede success,” Mr. Mahoney said; 
and he contended that the course of events 
in other countries also showed the truth of 
this principle. 

Applying the same principle to trade union- 
ism, he argued that the growth of trade 
unions in Canada showed there was a very 
real connection between success and size in 
the case of unions which have passed the 
200,000-mark in membership. “This seems 
to be the figure which permits (a) Canada- 
wide organizational activity, including Cana- 
dian specialists operating from a Canadian 
headquarters, and (b) a Canada-wide mem- 
bership service structure.” 
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He pointed out that Owing to the smallness 
of the population in proportion to the size 
of the country, it cost more to provide 
routine staff service to union members in 
Canada than it did in the United States. 
Under modern conditions, a great deal of 
specialized service “to counterbalance the in- 
creasing specialization of management”, was 
needed in addition to routine Service; and 
“to be most effective in Canada, these 
specialists must be thoroughly grounded in 
Canadian legislation and procedures.” 

In some industries, he admitted, the smaller 
unions were less at a disadvantage than in 
such industries as basic metal mining, smelt- 
ing, refining and fabricating, or in public 
service, transportation and communication. 


Bilingual Costs 


Another reason for the high expenses of 
Canadian unions is the requirement that all 
information and service be provided in French 
as well as in English. A third source of added 
expense, Mr. Mahoney contended, was the 
“unnecessary, unfair and expensive regula- 
tions and laws with which Canadian workers 
are cribbed and confined.” 

“Collective bargaining in Canada is more 
regulated by more laws than in most coun- 
tries of the free world. . . . The legal costs 
per member in Canada, if a union is at all 
active and aggressive, are higher than in most 
other free countries.” .. . “Lastly,” he said, 
“Canadian strikes are more costly to central 
treasuries in certain Canadian industries, par- 
ticularly those located in remote areas. . .” 

During the 20 years of his union’s opera- 
tions in Canada, “the cost of maintaining serv- 
ice, expanding organization and financing 
strikes have required, in addition to Cana- 
dian dues dollars, a subsidy of many millions 
of dollars from our U.S. fellow-members. 
We are now in a position where Canadians 
can pay their own way under normal circum- 
stances, but it is still very close to the 
line . . .,” Mr. Mahoney said. 

“It is interesting to note that over the 
1961-64 period, the excess of expenditure 
over income in the Province of Quebec alone 
came to $1,116,622.71, while the union out- 
side of Quebec showed a surplus. This multi- 
million-dollar contribution to Quebec’s quiet 
revolution was gladly extended by the work- 
ers of English-speaking Canada and of the 
United States. I think it would be fair to say 
how much quieter the Quebec workers’ share 
of their revolution would be if it had to be 
financed by Quebec workers themselves or 
even by Canadian workers themselves.” 

The United Steelworkers, the speaker said, 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy: and 
“if we study the structures of the other more 
successful international unions, we see a simi- 
lar picture... . As a general rule, more and 
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more responsibility for Canadians automati- 
cally follows larger and larger Canadian or- 
ganization. My experience indicates that 
where Canadian union members not only 
demand more responsibility, but are willing 
to accept that responsibility and aggressively 
set out to produce results, there is no real 
opposition to granting such independence and 
autonomy from our U.S. associates. . . .” 


No “Best” Type 


Mr. Mahoney said that he was not con- 
tending that international unions were always 
the best type of organization for every Cana- 
dian worker. There were some industries, 
such as essential transport and communica- 
tions and government and public utilities, 
where strikes would be limited in extent and 
duration. Employees in these industries might 
not need the same financial resources that 
were needed for employees in production, 
manufacturing or service industries. “Such 
unions can operate satisfactorily on Canadian 
dues income alone.” 

The idea that, “by forming one large 
Canadian conglomerate union, those Cana- 
dian workers whose bargaining costs are 
lower can contribute to help those whose 
bargaining costs are very high, is logical in 
theory, but it just hasn’t worked out in prac- 
tice. Quebec’s CNTU is trying it now, but I 


am sure that responsible CNTU spokesmen 
would be the first to admit that it has not 
been possible to completely finance every 
strike out of dues revenue alone and still 
build up adequate reserves for other essential 
confrontations.” 

The speaker said that the CNTU had had 
to concentrate on service, organizational ac- 
tivity and bargaining for workers in the 
province of Quebec alone, and “there is an 
enormous difference between the cost of 
Canada-wide, and the cost of province-wide 
organizational programs.” He contended that 
CNTU members were often confined to catch- 
ing up to standards set elsewhere in Canada 
and in the United States; and that, in spite of 
nominal independence, they were “just as 
inter-dependent upon the rest of the con- 
tinental labour movement as any international 
or national affiliate of the Canadian Labour 
Congress.” 

“I suggest,” Mr. Mahoney concluded, “that 
if we continue to strive for effectiveness, we 
are taking the most direct route to Canadian 
independence and to relief from any real or 
imagined ‘domination’. . . . Canada and Can- 
ada’s institutions can and will become more 
autonomous, more independent and less domi- 
nated as the Canadians who form these insti- 
tutions grow in number and in the personal 
independence which comes with economic 
sufficiency and security.” 


Charter of Rights of Working Women 


Eighth World Congress of ICFTU adopts resolution calling on 
affiliate organizations to take steps to resolve problems and 
to assert the claims of women workers as set out in charter 


.. When hundreds of delegates representing 
free trade unions throughout the world met 
in July in Amsterdam at the 8th World Con- 
gress of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, they highlighted one im- 
portant section of the working population in 
their deliberations—the women. 

The Congress adopted a resolution recog- 
nizing the equality of rights of men and 
women workers and calling upon all ICFTU- 
_affiliated organizations to take steps to resolve 
the problems of women workers, and assert 
the claims of women workers as set forth 
in the Charter of Rights of Working Women 
-set. before the Congress. 

There are few countries in the world where 
all provisions of the Charter are in force, 
if. any, and there are many countries in 
which the status of women workers leaves 
much to be desired. It is an attempt to 
standardize the conditions in all countries of 
‘the free world, and to wipe out the serious 
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inequality existing in some areas, that the 
ICFTU has pledged itself to see that the 
Charter is respected, to the benefit of women 
workers the world over. 


Charter of Rights of Working Women 


Women’s role in modern economic and 
social life has become more and more im- 
portant, and is essential for the development 
of their country. The number of women now 
working outside their homes has increased 
considerably, particularly in non-agricultural 
areas. It is a trend to be found most in 
the highly industrialized countries, but is also 
a feature of the developing countries. 

Through working, women develop their 
own personalities and individual abilities. 
Their problems should not, in principle, be 
separated from those of male workers. But 
women also face special problems, in that 
they are discriminated against and have vari- 
ous family responsibilities. 
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Even in economically and socially-advanced 
countries, while remarkable progress has 
been made, discrimination still exists. The 
principle of equal pay for work of equal 
value is not yet always fully implemented. 
Vocational education and training opportuni- 
ties are more limited for women than for 
men, and access to certain professions and 
jobs is often blocked or discouraged. More- 
over, there are often insufficient facilities to 
ease the burden for women workers who 
have commitments for home and family. 


In the developing countries, the problems 
which women workers have to face are in 
substance the same as in the _ industrial 
countries. But they are greatly aggravated by 
unemployment and under employment. The 
extremely low wages and living standards 
which prevail, generally, impose upon the 
women workers particularly heavy burdens at 
home. Illiteracy is much more wide-spread 
among women than among men, since edu- 
cational opportunities, even at the most ele- 
mentary level, are often much more limited 
for girls than for boys. In addition, voca- 
tional training and guidance are scarce or 
non-existent. 

These problems must be solved, and, there- 
fore, women workers, like all other workers, 
need the help and protection of trade unions. 
The free international trade union move- 
ment will strive to achieve the following 
aims. 


Right of Association 


1. ILO Convention No. 87 lays down that 
all workers have the right to form and join 
the trade union of their choice. Women work- 
ers ought to be able to enjoy this right, and 
to derive from it the same protection and 
advantages as men do. 


Access of Women to Economic Life 


2. Women’s right to work should be rec- 
ognized in all countries. They should have 
full access to economic life, and all efforts 
should be made in compliance with ILO 
Convention No. 111 to eliminate any dis- 
crimination based on sex, regarding access 
to employment and jobs, education, voca- 
tional training and promotion. Every effort 
should be made to achieve and maintain 
full employment, and in cases of economic 
recession, women’s right to work should be 
maintained. It should be given particular 
attention in the developing countries where 
unemployment and under employment pre- 
vail. 


Education 
3. Girls and boys should have the same 
schooling opportunities. Adult education 


should also follow this same principle of 
equality. A particular effort is necessary in 
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the developing countries where the educa- 
tional gap between the sexes is widest. 


Vocational Training 


4. Women and girls should have access to 
vocational guidance and training on the same 
terms and conditions as men and boys. 


5. Special measures should be taken to 
train in new skills, or retrain, women who 
seek to enter or re-enter into employment 
after an interval of several years. 


Promotion 


6. Access to higher posts should be open 
to both men and women in all fields, and 
under the same conditions. Maternity leave 
should not be a disadvantage as far as pro- 
motion rights are concerned. 


Equal Remuneration for Work of Equal Value 


7. The implementation of the principle of 
equal remuneration for work of equal value, 
is an essential aspect of equal rights. This 
remuneration includes, not only the ordinary 
or minimum basic salary, but also any addi- 
tional emoluments either in cash or in kind. 
However, maternity allowance, or any other 
special benefits for the working mother, 
should not be considered as an argument 
against equal pay. 

8. The ILO Convention No. 100 should be 
ratified in all countries and implemented with- 
out delay. The principle of equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value should be 
implemented in collective agreements. 


Maternity Protection 

9. Maternity protection ought to be con- 
sidered a duty of society. The aim of mater- 
nity protection is to safeguard the health and 
welfare of mother and child, and prevent 
women workers from. being economically 
penalized because they give birth to children. 
It should not be a cause of discrimination 
in any field. 

10. The minimum standards of maternity 
protection laid down in ILO Convention No. 
103 and Recommendation No. 95 should be 
implemented. Appropriate steps should be 
taken to see that legislation or collective 
agreements guarantee that these standards 
are applied to all working women, including 
those gainfully employed in industrial home- 
work, part-time work, in agriculture and in 
domestic service. 

11. The working woman,: who has given 
birth to a child, should be granted sufficient 
compensation for loss of earnings during the 
compulsory leave period, which should be 
at least 12 weeks. She should be allowed 
to prolong the maternity leave period for 
up to one year, and the rights linked to her 
employment should not be lost, particularly 
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as far as employment security, promotion 
rights and social benefits, such as health, in- 
surance, pensions and other rights, are con- 
cerned. 

12. Women should not be employed in 
any work which might endanger their mater- 
nal functions. Studies should be made of the 
dangers which new substances and new tech- 
niques might present. 


Social and Health Protection 


13. The international labour standards, re- 
lating to social and health protection, ap- 
plicable to women (for example, relating to 
night work, underground work, heavy or 
unhealthy work) should be implemented and 
further studied in the light of new technical 
developments and changing working condi- 
tions. 


Employment of Women with Family 
Responsibilities 

14. Every effort should be made to create 
the conditions which will enable women, with 
family responsibilties, to make an effective 
choice as to whether they go out to work 
or remain at home. 

15. All steps should be taken to publicize 
the problems arising from the conflicting 
duties of women workers with family respon- 


sibilities, and every effort made to solve these 
problems. Women workers, with family re- 
sponsibilities, would be assisted by certain 
general improvements applicable to all work- 
ers, such as the reduction of working hours 
and the establishment of the five-day week. 


16. Their special needs should also be met 
by setting up creches, child care services, 
home help services, and other facilities, which 
should, as far as possible, come under the 
responsibility and control of the public 
authorities. 


Conclusion 


The ICFTU recognizes the extensive and 
valuable contribution made towards the im- 
provement of the status of women by the 
United Nations Organization and its special- 
ized agencies, particularly the International 
Labour Organization, and by the trade unions. 
It is also aware of what remains to be done 
and of the many problems arising from the 
changing conditions of women’s employment. 
The ICFTU, therefore, appeals to govern- 
ments, the United Nations Organization, its 
specialized agencies, and particularly the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, the trade 
unions and all other progressive forces, to 
do their utmost to implement and further 
the principles set out in this Charter. 


Accidents Increase in Public Service 


Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch statistics show 
number of accidents reported rose by 8.4 per cent over the 
previous year, but with a decrease in number of fatalities 


The number of accidents sustained by fed- 
eral government employees on the job in the 
fiscal year 1964-65 was the highest ever re- 
corded in the public service, according to 
statistics compiled by the Accident Preven- 
tion and Compensation Branch, Department 
of Labour. It severely reversed the modest 
decline in each of the two preceding years. 

The total employment in the public serv- 
ice covered by the Government Employees 
Compensation Act increased by 4,000, or 
1.8 per cent, to 232,000 in the 12-month 
period. 

During the same time, the number of 
accidents reported rose by 8.4 per cent over 
the previous year. Minor injuries increased 
by 7 per cent, and disabling injuries by 11 
per cent. 

There was a decrease, however, in fatalities 
reported, with 19 employees losing their lives 
as a result of accidents occurring in their 
employment. 

The number of work injuries reported to- 
talled 19,467, an increase of 1,502 over 1963- 
64. These were made up of 11,558 minor 
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injuries; 2,927 compensation cases; 4,663 in- 
jury leave cases; 10 permanent disabilities; 
19 fatalities; and 290 disallowed claims. 

With a total of 16,450 claims settled, one 
employee in every 14 of the 232,000 under 
the Act had an accident of some kind; one 
employee in every 36 had an accident causing 
loss of time; one in every 2,690 had a claim 
for permanent disability, and one in every 
10,545 died as a result of an employment- 
connected accident. 

The total cost of all compensation benefits 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
was $2,744,207, up 6 per cent over 1963-64. 
This sum does not include the amounts paid 
to the 10 provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards for their services under the Act 
which, for the calendar year 1964, totalled 
$357,070. A total of $448,118 was recovered 
from certain Crown agencies. 

About one-third of the $2,744,207 paid in 
benefits was for hospital and medical costs. 
The remaining two-thirds were for compen- 
sating the income loss of injured or deceased 
employees. 
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Salaries paid, in lieu of compensation under 
the injury leave provisions, amounted to 
$912,682, an increase of $112,667 or 14.1 
per cent over last year. 

Including the expenses for administration 
charged by the 10 provincial compensation 
agencies, and the compensation benefits and 
salaries paid in lieu of compensation, the 
direct cost of the accidents and injuries suf- 
fered by persons employed in the public 
service totalled $3,465,840, an increase of 
6 per cent over the amount paid in 1963-64. 

In this connection, it is estimated that in- 
juries on duty cost about $15 a person for 
all employees covered by the Act; the average 
cost of each minor injury was $11, and the 
average cost of each disabling injury was 
$292. 

The total number of actual days lost (ex- 
cluding waiting periods) was 156,951. This 
is equivalent to the year-round employment 
of about 600 persons. 

Indirect costs, such as those caused by 
work interruptions, delayed services, involve- 
ment of supervisory staff, and loss or damage 
to material and equipment, amounted to a 
considerable figure. It is estimated that the 
ratio of indirect costs to direct costs is, on 


the average, about 4 to 1, making the total 
accident cost bill close to $17,324,200. 


Four large departments, employing 41 per 
cent of those covered by the Act, accounted 
for 61 per cent of disbursements and 62 per 
cent of the claims. 


At the end of the year, 1,763 monthly 
pensions were being paid; made up of 1,253 
to employees and former employees; 280 to 
widows; 224 to dependent children of de- 
ceased employees, and six to orphans. 


Twenty departments and agencies had a 
sizeable increase in accidents, while 36 re- 
mained at about the same level, and seven 
others had a noticeable decline. Several agen- 
cies reported no accidents to employees dur- 
ing the year. 


Unsafe job procedures or unsafe condi- 
tions, or a combination of these, were the 
factors leading to some of the accidents. 
Others were caused by things beyond the 
control of those involved. It is obvious that 
most of these were occasioned by some per- 
sonal act by the victim, or by a fellow worker. 
Had proper safe working procedures been 
followed, a large number could have been 
prevented. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Second Quarter of 1965 


Deaths from industrial accidents in second quarter of 1965 
totalled 220. Largest number of fatalities occurred in 
construction industry, with 39 recorded in manufacturing 


Up to the end of August, the Department 
of Labour had received reports on 220* in- 
dustrial fatalities that occurred in Canada 
during the second quarter of 1965. During 
the previous quarter, 302 fatalities were re- 
corded. This is 34 more than the previously 
published preliminary total of 268 (L.G., 
July<p..617). 

In the second quarter of last year, 266 
fatalities were recorded—38 more than the 
preliminary figure of 228 (L.G., Oct. 1964, 
p. 862). 

Industrial fatalities in Canada that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1965 were dis- 
tributed in the age groups as follows (figures 
for women in parentheses): 


AgeGroup Fatalities Workers Employed (’000) 


15-19 9 (-) 35) € 274) 
20-24 28 (-) 550 ( 351) 
25-44 105 (1) 2,243 ( 787) 
45-64 69 (-) 1,022 ( 556) 
65+ 8 (-) 174( 46) 
Total 219°(1) 4,844 (2,014) 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this 
book. 
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In two occupations—transport and com- 
munications; craftsmen, production process 
and related workers—comprising 31 per cent 
of the total workers employed, 52 per cent 
of the total fatalities occurred. 

During the quarter there were two multi- 
fatality accidents that brought death to 13 
workmen. Eight fishermen from Vancouver, 
B.C., were drowned on April 10, when their 
seiner Sea Ranger disappeared in the southern 
Bering Sea. Five fishermen from Cape Mudge, 
B.C., were lost on May 14 after their boat 
Miss Jamie-Lee sunk near Bold Point, Quadra 
Island, B.C. 


Largest Number of Fatalities 


The largest number of fatalities, 48, oc- 
curred in the construction industry. Of these 
fatalities, 12 were in buildings, 17 in high- 
ways, and 19 in other construction. 

The 39 fatalities recorded in the manufac- 
turing industry were distributed as follows: 
9 in products of metal fabricating; 6 each 
in products of primary metal and in wood 
products; 4 in paper products; 3 each in 
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food and beverage, machinery and chemical 
products; 2 in non-metallic mineral products; 
and 1 each in leather products, transportation 
equipment, and electrical products. 

Of the 39 fatalities that occurred in trans- 
portation, communication and other utilities 
industries, 13 were in local and highway 
transportation; 7 in railway transportation; 
4 each in water transportation, miscellaneous 
transportation, communication, and electric 
power, gas and water utilities; 2 in air trans- 
portation; and 1 in storage. 

In the mining industry, 8 of the 22 fatali- 
ties were in metal mining; 2 in coal mining; 
1 in petroleum and oil wells; and 11 in 
non-metal mining. 

In the forestry industry 22 fatalities were 
recorded. 

Of the remaining 50 fatalities, 17 were 
in fishing; 13 in agriculture; 10 in trade; and 
5 each in service and public administration. 

An analysis of the 220 fatalities in the 
second quarter of 1965, shows that 57 (26 
per cent) were caused by “falls and slips.” 
All but eight were falls from different levels, 
such as buildings, roofs, scaffolds, bridges, 
etc., into harbours, rivers, lakes, seas, shafts, 
pits, excavations, etc. 

Of the 50 fatalities (23 per cent) that were 
in the accident-type group of “being struck 
by different objects,” 5 were the result of 
being struck by tools, machinery, cranes, etc.; 


The fatalities covered in this review are 
those that involved persons gainfully em- 
ployed and that occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of their employment, includ- 
ing deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these. For industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries 
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9 were caused by moving vehicles; and 36 
were in the category of such objects as fall- 
ing trees and limbs, and landslides or cave-ins. 

Collisions, derailments and wrecks caused 
37 fatalities. Automobiles and trucks were 
involved in 21 accidents; aircraft and railway 
trains in 6 each; tractors and loadmobiles in 
3; and watercraft in 1. 


Other Fatalities 


Twenty-four fatalities were in the category 
of being “caught in, on or between.” Most 
of them involving tractors, loadmobiles, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, trucks, hoisting and 
conveying apparatus, mine and quarry cars, 
trains or other railway vehicles, and mate- 
rials in use or stored in plant. 

Of the remaining 52 fatalities, 17 were 
caused by electric current; 15 were the re- 
sult of inhalations, contact, absorptions, in- 
gestions and industrial diseases; 13 were 
caused by conflagrations, temperature ex- 
tremes and explosions; 5 were under the 
heading of miscellaneous accidents; and 2 
were in the category of “striking against or 
stepping on objects.” 

By province of occurrence, there were 77 
fatalities in Ontario, 63 in British Columbia, 
23 in Alberta, and 21 in Quebec. 


During the quarter, there were 72 fatalities 
in April; 75 in May; and 73 in June. 


as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and cer- 
tain of the service groups, is not as complete 
as in industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small num- 
ber of traffic accidents that are in fact indus- 
trial may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during 
the period under review is usually greater 
than indicated in the article and tables. How- 
ever, fatalities that were not reported in time 
for inclusion are recorded in supplementary 
lists, and the statistics are revised accordingly 
in the next annual review. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, September 


The labour force declined by 331,000 to 
7,159,000 between August and September 
as large numbers of young people returned 
to school. Employment decreased by 296,000 
to 6,983,000 during the same period. 


Unemployment dropped by 35,000 during 
the month to 176,000. Seasonally adjusted, 
the September 1965 unemployment rate was 
3.6 per cent. 


Between August and September, the de- 
crease in employment of persons 14 to 24 
years of age was 338,000. Employment of 
persons 25 years of age and over increased 
by 42,000. 

The labour force in September was 174,000 
higher than a year earlier. Employment was 
215,000 higher, and unemployment 41,000 
lower than in September 1964. 


Employment 


There was a noticeable decline in farm 
employment due in part to inclement weather. 
Agriculture accounted for 109,000, (almost 
two-fifths) of the August-to-September decline 
in employment. Much of the drop in non- 
agricultural employment was in the service- 
producing industries. In non-agricultural in- 
dustries, and to a lesser extent in agriculture, 
the decreases were the result of students re- 
turning to school. 


Total employment remained well ahead of 
a year earlier. The September estimate of 
6,983,000 represented an increase of 215,000 
(3.2 per cent) over September 1964. In non- 
agricultural industries, the increase was 270,- 
000 (4.4 per cent). The largest gains were 
in construction and the service-producing in- 
dustries. Employment was higher than a year 
ago in all regions. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by 35,000 to 
176,000 between August and September. 
Over half of the decline was among teen- 
agers, many of whom left the labour market 
to return to school. The unemployment total 
was 41,000 lower than in September 1964. 

Of the 176,000 unemployed in September, 
some 131,000 had been unemployed for 
three months or less. The remaining 45,000 
(26 per cent) of the total, had been seeking 
work for four months or more. 

The unemployment rate in September 1965 
represented 2.5 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.1 per cent in September 
1964, and 3.7 per cent in September 1963. 
Unemployment rates were lower than a year 
ago in all regions. The rate in August this 
year was 2.8 per cent. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Note: Grande Prairie was not included in the survey prior to January 1965. 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 
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Percentage Change 
From 
Date Amount |—————__"_- 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Principal Items 





Total civilian labour force’ (a)......2.<52 4. Ros neta se eo (000)| Sept. 18 7,159 — 4.4 + 2.5 
Hmployed 2.01 bs. 20. EG. Se ie AEE oo E (000)| Sept. 18 6,983 — 4) Lay |e 332 
Agriculturefitt. #44. SORE OI Ge ese. «ge (000)| Sept. 18 625 —14.9 — 8.1 
Non-acriculture......:- 8g en fee fe “Oa «+ 25% (000)| Sept. 18 6,358 —2.9 |+ 4.4 
PSIG WVOEKOTS oo vor tts ee a eee eer ee ice (000)| Sept. 18 5, 857 — 3.9 | + 4.8 
At work 20 NOUS OF MOTE. 5 ose ess ees se (000)| Sept. 18 5, 876 +2.2 |+ 2.2 
‘At work less than 35 boursetie anne adele = oe (000)| Sept. 18 836 +12.8 + 7.6 
Employed but not at work.............00.0-0505 (000)| Sept. 18 ware —65.7 | + 12.0 
Unemmploved.. 4.04. ttebswatatae: 3 preroe oaen < o o (000)| Sept. 18 176 —16.6 | — 18.9 
IN Gl antiG ec cies ea eteRe bac iclc tee eachac Bacar ea ichete =e the (000)| Sept. 18 23 —14.8 — 28.1 
OS eo RA ee CRAB: arian tice sense (000)| Sept. 18 69 —18.8 — 17.9 
ONEATION he cee te eae hs Re ete ole cinemas: cera (000)| Sept. 18 47 —17.6 — 14.6 
IPAIes She Lee See Be eh EU tute stiches eee (000)| Sept. 18 18 0.0 — 14.3 
Pa cifiGcanascinceeeaat| coche es Pee cee es oe (000)| Sept. 18 19 —20.8 — 24.0 
Without work and seeking work...........-..++.+0:: (000)| Sept. 18 167 —14.8 | — 19.3 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............ 2.205. (000)| Sept. 18 9 —40.0 — 10.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100).........0ecc cc cecccceeeees July 141.8 +0.6 | + 5.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..................- July 129.5 — 0.6 | + 5.6 
ionamnigrations «jae see. PO. PL, HG es gas 1st} 6 months 62,898 — + 22.6 
Destined. to the labour fore@ies«:8. 0 <a Re Bes canis 1st} 6 months 32,434 — | + 24.1 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and/lockouts7é:.... (1 PiSe 5. As, Pe eee ee Sept. 92 +10.8 | + 46.0 
No. of workers involveddaa. 18. 8.5. AA. Ae wn ee Sept. AA le be —22.7 | 1132.5 
Duration 1 Wan Cavs wees 1s cs ene ane e ee Sept. 216, 080 —11.3 +107.7 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..........}| July $91.09 0.0 | + 5.0 
Averaceshourly earnings. (mifges) wee tte te July $2.09 = ILO er AACS 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)..............5505: July 40.8 — 1.0 — 0.3 
Average weekly wages (mies) \tis aa: caaeccre tere eee July $85.47 — 1.6 | + 4.2 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100) ain, ococce ade taper reer tyoue~ouenaetniany Sept. 139.1 — 0.2 + 2.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100)| July 146.9 — 1.6 | + 1.7 
Total IADOUE inCOMCGs-o ss apakies 6 eee sds rae July 2,193 — 0.9 + 10.7 

Industrial Production 
TotaliGverace 1929= 100) Wie e oe. eee es os, lage: August 221.9 +2.7 | + 7.0 
Manufacturing 9S) ad .nlk AAO es fe cee August 196.1 +1.9 | + 5.7 
Durablesace esac s. someone. Fee... eee August 190.3 — 7.0 |+ 5.4 
Nion-dtrablesiss. cn cde. tee Spares Ree ee cs Ce August 201.1 +10.5 | + 5.9 

New Residential Construction (b) 

ALCS eo ie hon cee 0 cage tee MI, oe 0 eae ee rect Sept. 11, 297 —27.2 | — 2.9 
PWompletvionss< choke occ ee Ee ee oe Sept. 11,359 +17.4 — 1.3 
Uhder:construetion: 34.02 sg ee ee eee Sept. 92,044 — 2.3 | + 22.0 





(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET: AREAS—SEPTEMBER 


Moderate 
Labour 


Substantial 
Labour 


Approximate 


Labour 


Surplus Surplus 








Group | Group 2 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour force 


75,000 or more) 





Oshawa Lac St. Jean 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
SYDNEY & 


SYDNEY MINES = 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 60 per cent 
or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 








Thetford-Megantic— 


St. Georges 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000- 
75,000; 40 per cent or 


more in agriculture) 





KAMLOOPS 
Quebec North Shore 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


(10,000 to 25,000) 
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Balance Shortage 


Group 3 








Group 4 





Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis 
->ST. JOHN’S 
Toronto 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster— 
Mission City 
-> WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 


~ BRANTFORD 
Cornwall 
Corner Brook 
Fort William— 
Port. Arthur 
Granby-Farnham— 
Cowansville 
Guelph 
+> JOLIETTE 
ingston 
Kitchener 








PENINSULA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
Timmins— 

New Liskeard— 

Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 





Barrie 

Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 








->GODERICH 
Listowel 
Stratford 
Swift Current 

-+>WALKERTON 
Weyburn 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville— 
Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central 
Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
DRUMHELLER os 
->DRUMMONDVILLE 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


Grand Falls 
Grande Prairie 
Kentville 
Lachute— 
Ste. Therese 
->LINDSAY 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER—Conc. 























Substantial Moderate ; 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
—— Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group |! Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
NEWCASTLE 
North Bay 


MINOR AREAS (Cont'd) 











->OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George— 

Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 

->RIMOUSKI 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe— 

St. Jerome 

- St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 

SOREL 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock— 

Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 
Woodstock, N.B. 








->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which 


they moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 591, June issue. 





Student Career Decisions 
(Continued from page 878) 


guidance provided to assist students in mak- 
ing educational and occupational decisions. 
Within the informal system, the values at- 
tached by students to different “streams” or 
programs of study, the frequency and nature 
of contacts between students and teachers, 
and relationships between students in school 
activities outside the classroom all have an 
important influence on the formation of career 
orientation. 

The subsidiary purpose of the study is to 
answer the question “How do the career 
goals formed by young people in school com- 
pare with their subsequent experience in the 
working world?” In order to afford adequate 
information of this sort, the study has been 
designed to allow a follow-up on the careers 
of a sample of the students to learn about 
their success in the labour force at various 
stages of their lives. 

The subject of this study, of course, is a 
complex problem on which a whole range of 
dimensions impinges. Clearly, no single study 
can provide all the necessary information or 
answers. For example, the influence of the 
young person’s family, his community and 
church, play important roles in shaping his 
aspirations and behaviour. One of the pur- 
poses of this initial study, therefore, is to 
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collect bench-mark information on all these 
factors in order to stimulate and provide a 
sound basis for further research. 

The information required for the study will 
come from a sample of over 400 publicly- 
operated secondary schools in the 10 prov- 
inces. They will be a mixture of small and 
large, rural and urban, academic, technical 
and vocational, commercial, and “composite.” 
Approximately 150,000 secondary school 
students from all grades will be taking part. 


Questionnaires were to have been com- 
pleted last month by both students and 
teachers, and supplementary questionnaires 
by guidance counsellors and school principals. 
The students are asked about their educational 
and occupational plans, attitudes, background 
factors, and activities outside school. In addi- 
tion, they complete brief general ability and 
interest tests. 


A second study of the same students will 
be made in May 1966 when a briefer ques- 
tionnaire will repeat some of the earlier 
questions to determine what changes have 
taken place in the students’ aspirations and 
plans, and why the changes were made. 

Supplementary objective information to be 
submitted by the schools will include reports 
of mid-year and final grades, dropouts dur- 
ing the school year, and failure to return to 

(Continued on page 926) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 
(except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location Union 
Air Canada, Se ats Le se ei Air Canada Sales Empl. Assn. (ind.) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & vicinity, 
COC can terre ae, NU rea MARIS cof Fig TRONS Oe Metal fears Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religieuses (5 hospitals) 
Granby, Sorel & St. Hyacinthe, Que. ............... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
UC. ARE LOA) Ie allies th Garigl! penuiee wane Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


(OUTTON Tang Vee se den Oe Oe, ty one ee Oe Sr Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. .......... Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & asso- 
ciated empl.) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. .......... Cdn. ae Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl. 
Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ................ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Bria y s District, PO Gur. Valetann teers . biel Poblicnimpl.).(CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
foremen) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cb Gx ompany2widey Pow Mi Ph ses Aewseeea ne: Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SRG Mcompany- wide Fk PAG. wensilenil eh... Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
€IO//'CLC) 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. .................... Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
CdneeMarconiy MontrealiQuei i.) .ckstealaiistiscs.sce: Marconi Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
CUS oy CUSTER Yas) i on erin 2 nn. i Sore ann Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MEN CPR csOtiler. LAI WAVS peta: :. tacnertocis dee: 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Ces VSUCU WIC tere cd te, aren ates eee ie Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................... Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Western Natural Gas & Northwestern Utili- 
cS hooe/a LE Rage ieee St 2) an 2 SE Le Ue ee Oe) Natural Gas Empl. Welfare Assn. (Ind.) & 
Natural Gas Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Trenton, N.S. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. ..... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dore Chemical Sarnia, t Ont.) 4. } coed ese Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Devden Paper. Dryden) Ont. B6 A ee AE. Lod onc. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. .................... Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SUUIMONLOMRCHY eAliay sche. ee enn jk Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
iE ab ae Ce) OYE Ty Bal Cara peo’ WED. OS Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Banton, “Cry Alta ee ee ed, Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Ltd. (Orenda, Engineer- 
ing: &.Vending Divs): MaltonsOntes.2..4..200)5). Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hopital General St. Vincent de Paul & others, : 
Sherbrooke, Lac Megantic & Windsor, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hopital St. Charles, Joliette, Que. eae 9. tataSh- Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (7) Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, ; ; 
Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. ...._ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (15), Montreal, Granby, Joliette, La- 


chine, St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield & Verdun, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 


nurses) 
Hospitals (15), Montreal, Lachine, St. Jerome & ; 
CN Ta Di lye OTR OER Ar ale eae oe Nance emt diva etal Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (non-profes- 
sional empl.) 
[ron )pexGowvor, Candda. INid6c QUE. -..., seen: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 
Montreal, Que. & other centres ......:........c:.c.cs00ee: Teamsters (Ind.) 
BieNial Limited, Granby -Oues occ ek Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PiOriiiey OLk SLOWS Dm Clie een ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Cinamarouir, Onirene peeve a. pes tee Ane he Public Empl. (CLC) 


Ottawa, Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





This review_is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Thee Union 


bec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jean- 
cae Gaic, Lea Ren tte es ee eee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask ss rea ceest: Public Empl. (CLC) 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, QUGr cecnscerieres Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ...........::::ceeeeee ee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Saskatoon City, Sask. ...........:.sssssceeaneerceeesseonresoneees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 

Saskatchewan Government .................. eats phartet wa nr Sask. ae Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified serv- 
ices 


Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & Alta. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, N.S., 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three 


Rivers, Que. oo... cessesccccesesesccseeeeecssesssseseeeneeseneneenens ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont. .......... Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. ............0.0.-5 Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver. City, BiCu cccscccuienerhs-ssenstroreersesteseeatares Yanconyss City Hall Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (inside 
empl. 
Vaticouver (City, BiCs ccccncecestecaveeresne nttenetanstectianes Manages Civic Empl. Union (Ind.) (outside 
empl. 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & Three . Hog 
Riversye Quel) £2)... eB. Oe. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro (Transit Dept.) Man. ..............+. Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During September 
(except those concluded in September) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Air-Canada, system-wider#).....00h... na. &.. Garman, Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nid? ere. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Calgary: City, Alta, 920g nae ee, ert ts paar tame Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
CaledivnCity wAlta: 2s, amennee 6 tenacate Oe eter Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ........ ~. Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivers,. Que....<...4nbdodsstin th hott eee tate Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .................. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada (Welland. Plant), Niagara . 
Falls, Ont. \..05.0h, fostetae tee te Cooma anh Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton,’ Ont.! -.2.....2s20uL0400. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines), 
Bell: Island; INGGMiA. Pee. ee. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. .......... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands. Div.), Riviere 
Jacques, Cartier (OUG. eacca ene eee eee ee Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que. .......... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLE) 
Edmonton ‘City, cAltas 25 G i ies cae conte es Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton, City, cAltava<cuutian he Wh--tm Goth-vuntemeres IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur’ Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Man. .......... presutr Plees 8 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment Co., Edmonton, Alta. .... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Montreal, Que. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Bramalea, Ont. .....................000000 UE (ind.) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .................cccssseees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pase-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. 930-0202. ....-tecnens2- UE. (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ................000. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Quemont Mining,” Noranda,. Qu@Ais.7 5 cies <cendee: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Power Corp. ccc beter eeeetssetqesed Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell=Oil-sMontreal;"Que: Riven eet eet Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local 
Wannipess Metro saMan.. ctx.cha...Mteusmeeeeee sexe oteekt, Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location Union 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ................ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Se Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ............ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
CRAs SYStEM=Wide -.....cscesate.-.. FB esa ae as ae Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
in , (maintenance empl.) 
Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(office empl.) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Ouer 2err Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consumers’ Gas, Toronto & other centres, Ont. ..... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


SUC artes cars aneaprhe EET: SCR PREY Bn a A ania te Clan pe Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Denison Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ......c.ccccececcc000...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Glass, Montreal, UG a, ee ere ed Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. .................... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Op- 

; ; ; a? erating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage 
dispensers) 

Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ................ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MaraunonyCorp.,) Marathons. Ont. isciceck.. as. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PIBET CENT ECSM. AeA tit, toh. BAL cA, tect. cu, Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 


Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
We INIMO ILE ANY «eet. hcrenszanc,. keds. tes. Le Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
BCs Hydro &)Power/Authority .........5..0.0.0......... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 
WIRE UCC Hiiee ee, see ee: Rw ets Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bt rontOri ae yell we te ey. bee. ae A Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
BIscON UY BON Bee te elt ee te Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) é 
Ey a Ompanvs espanvla., Ont. oh... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Paper Mill Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda,; Que. ...........eceesec0.4..-.-.., Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
Ati meh eat te Al een lg! 5 eR ale Miles ake bake Sai Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of 
Canada. Kapuskasing: Ont. ies. fiscs.-.dec te cae.. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
Glo ELE 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(No cases during September) 


Arbitration 
Mic ata sOsMitals London aOil ter. devche aes eal. oes. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. ...._ Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


Fittmes* Pimited,© Oshawa. Ont. 20.8 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. .... Railway Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Price Bros. & Co., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Ship- ‘ 
Sees ices ee . BS! se BePush git eS ee ‘ . Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Part 11i—Settlements Reached During September 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—settlement pay of $20—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. or 2.5%, which- 
ever is greater, and 9¢ an hr. additional eff. Sept. 23, 1965; provision for additional wage adjustments 
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to establish parity with Ford-Oakville for certain classifications; general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. 
or 2.5%, whichever is greater eff. July 1, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. or 2.8%, whichever is greater, eff. 
July 1, 1967; wage rates to be reduced by 1¢ an hr. upon introduction of Green Shield Drug Plan; 
10 paid holidays (formerly 8); vacation pay to be 80 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) after 1 yr. of service, 
100 hrs. (formerly 60 hrs.) after 3 yrs. of service, 120 hrs. (formerly 80 hrs.) after 5 yrs. of service, 
140 hrs. (formerly 100 hrs.) after 10 yrs. of service and 160 hrs. (formerly 120 hrs.) after 15 
yrs. of service; provision for 3 days’ bereavement leave; pensioners on early retirement may continue 
full life insurance to age 65 by contributing 50¢ a mo. per $1,000; provision for tuition aid pro- 
gramme; rate for labourer becomes $2.57 an hr. July 1, 1967; agreement to expire June 30, 1968. 
Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, Bowaters Mersey Paper, Domtar Newsprint & James MacLaren Co., 
N.S. & Que.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,270 empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retro- 
active to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 
and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (at 
present after 5 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1966, 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (at present after 10 yrs.) 


eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. Jan. 1, 1967; pre- 
retirement plan to provide for 1 to 5 additional wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service for empl. 60 to 
64 yrs. of age eff. Jan. 1, 1968; vacation pay for seasonal empl. to be 2% of current earnings for 
empl. with less than 36 mos. of accumulated service, 4% of current earnings after 36 mos. of accumu- 
lated service, 6% of current earnings after 96 mos. of accumulated service, 8% of current earnings 
after 240 mos. of accumulated service and 10% of current earnings after 300 mos. of accumulated 
service; rate for labourer on 6-day operation becomes $2.48 an hr. Aug. 1, 1967; agreement to 
expire April 30, 1968. 

Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hospitals), Arthabaska, Drummondville & Nicolet, 
Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU): agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases ranging 
from $5 to $27 a wk. in 1965; work wk. reduced to 35 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) for office empl., and 
to 374 hrs. (formerly 40 hrs.) for nursing personnel, 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly 
after 2 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 6 yrs.). 

CNR, North Sydney, N.S—ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage 
increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1965 and 12¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; Remembrance 
Day to be eighth paid holiday; vacation pay to be 4% (at present 2%); 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. 
of service (formerly after 3 yrs.); rate for freight handler-stevedore becomes $2.33 an hr. July 1, 
1966; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 

David & Frere, Montreal, Que-—Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to May 24, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 22, 1965, 
5¢ an hr. eff. May 23, 1966, 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 21, 1966, 6¢ an hr. eff. May 22, 1967 and 6¢ an hr. 
eff. Nov. 20, 1967; work wk. for drivers (formerly 45 hrs.) to be reduced to 43 hrs. with maintenance 
of pay; empl. with 3 mos. to 9 yrs. of service to receive 9 paid holidays (number of holidays varied 
according to length of service previously) and empl. with 10 yrs. of service or more continue to 
receive 11 paid holidays; 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.) and 4 wks. 
vacation after 20 yrs. of service in 1966 (formerly after 25 yrs.); rate for general male worker 
becomes $1.93 an hr. Nov. 20, 1967; agreement to expire May 23, 1968. 

DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 4,740 empl.—settlement pay of $40 for empl. who worked each wk. from June 22, 1965 
to Aug. 24, 1965, or $5 per full wk. worked for empl. who worked less than this period, wage 
increases of 15¢ and 17¢ an hr., depending on classification, plus an additional 7¢ an hr. for trades- 
men eff. Sept. 24, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. June 25, 1966 and 7¢ an hr. eff. June 25, 1967; evening and 
night shift premiums to be 12¢ and 18¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 10¢) eff. Sept. 24, 1965; 
1 wk. vacation with 2% vacation pay for empl. with less than 1 yr. of service (at present after 1 yr.), 
2 wks. vacation with 4% vacation pay after 1 yr. of service (at present after 3 yrs.), 24 wks. vaca- 
tion with 5% vacation pay after 4 yrs. of service (new provision), 3 wks. vacation with 6% vacation 
pay after 8 yrs. of service (at present after 12 yrs.), 34 wks. vacation with 7% vacation pay after 
12 yrs. of service (new provision) and 4 wks. vacation with 8% vacation pay after 20 yrs. of service 
(new provision) in 1966; 10 paid holidays (formerly 82); employer to pay premiums for empl., 
dependents, present and future retired personnel of medical and hospital insurance and Blue Cross 
Prescription Drug Plan; employer to pay one-half of future premium increases of hospital and 
medical insurance; basic pension benefit, available at age 65, to be $4.25 (at present $2.80) a mo. 
per yr. of service; survivor income benefits and bridge benefits provided; supplementary pension, 
available from age 65 until eligibility for federal old age pension, to be increased; benefits under 
SUB plan to be increased to provide empl. with 65% of normal 40 hrs. weekly pay for a maximum 
benefit of $55; weekly sickness and accident insurance benefits improved; group life insurance of 
$750 extended to pensioners; rate for sweeper becomes $2.26 an hr. June 24, 1967; agreement to 
expire June 25, 1968. 


Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. in 1965, 7¢ an hr. in 1966 and 7¢ an hr. in 
1967; additional wage adjustment of 14¢ an hr. in 1965 for tradesmen; 10 paid holidays (formerly 9); 
2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 10 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 22 yrs.) and 5 wks. 
vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); improvements in insurance, pension and SUB 
plans; agreement to expire May 4, 1968. 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N.S.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,700 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 
1966 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967; job class 1 to be abolished thus increasing base rate by 5¢ an 
hr.; increment between job classes increased to 64¢ (formerly 6¢); afternoon and night shift pre- 
miums to be 9¢ an hr. and 11¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7¢ and 9¢ an hr.); Sunday premium 
to be 25¢ an hr. (formerly 15¢ an hr.); 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 
3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); new non-contributory pension plan adopted; company to con- 
tribute additional 2¢ an hr. toward welfare plan; rate for labourer becomes $2.285 an hr. Jan. 1, 
1967; agreement to expire July 30, 1968. 
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Duplate Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Oakville & Windsor, Ont—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. in first yr. of agreement, 6¢ an hr. in 
second yr. and 7¢ an hr. in third yr. for empl. at Oshawa; wage increases of 11¢ an hr. in first yr. 
of agreement, 6¢ an hr. in second yr. and 7¢ an hr. in third yr. for empl. at Oakville and Windsor; 
wage increases at three plants of 19¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965, 2¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 8, 1965 and 7¢ 
an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1967 for skilled trades; evening and night shift premiums increased to 12¢ an 
hr. and 18¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 10¢ and 12¢); Boxing Day and day before New Year’s Day 
to be paid holidays; 2 wks. vacation with 4% vacation pay after 1 yr. of service and with 5% 
vacation pay after 3 yrs. of service; 3 wks. vacation with 6% vacation pay after 5 yrs. of service and 
with 7% vacation pay after 8 yrs. of service; 3 wks. vacation with 8% vacation pay plus 1 wk. 
optional after 15 yrs. of service; employer to pay premiums of medical and hospital insurance and 
Green Shield Drug Plan for pensioners; group life insurance increased to $7,000 (formerly $6,000); 
accident and disability insurance increased to $3,500 (formerly $3,000); weekly indemnity increased 
to $70 (formerly $60); weekly benefits under SUB plan increased to $40 (formerly $27.50) plus $2 
per child; inter-plant preferential hiring for empl. laid off; improvements in pension plan_ similar 
to those in automobile industry; rate for general labourer at Oshawa becomes $2.62 an hr. in third 
yr. of agreement; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1968. 

E. B. Eddy, Hull, Que.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,720 ets aca em of 
14¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966; additional wage adjustments 
for certain classifications; afternoon and night shift premiums to be 9¢ an hr. and 15¢ an hr. 
respectively retroactive to May 1, 1965 (formerly 8¢ and 13¢) and to be 10¢ an hr. and 17¢ an hr. 
respectively eff. May 1, 1966; 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service in 1965 (new provision); 
employer to pay full cost of welfare plan—group life insurance, accidental death and dismemberment, 
major medical and weekly indemnity; weekly indemnities to be $40, $50 and $60, depending on 
wage rates, payable up to 26 wks. (formerly $35, $45 and $55 payable up to 13 wks.); empl. 
retiring before age 65 to have option of continuing full life insurance coverage to age 65 at 
current group rates or receiving a $2,000 paid-up life insurance at early retirement date; retirement 
income plan to be included in agreement, and adaptation to Canada Pension to be negotiated; intro- 
duction of Canada Pension Plan will not increase or decrease employer or empl. contributions or 
eae cnet tes rate for labourer becomes $2.24 an hr. May 1, 1966; agreement to expire April 

Eldorado Mining & Refining, Eldorado, Sask.—Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—general wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965, 8¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 1, 1966 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept 1, 1967; additional wage adjustments for certain classifications 
eff. Sept. 1, 1965; premium for all shifts to be 9¢ an hr. (formerly 6¢ an hr. for afternoon shift, 7¢ 
an hr. for night shift and 9¢ an hr. for graveyard shift); Saturday and Sunday premium of 15¢ an 
hr. adopted; cost-of-living bonus for empl. at Uranium City to be $16 a mo. (formerly $8); rate 
for labourer becomes $2.42 an hr. Sept. 1, 1967; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1968. 

Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que—Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,500 empl—wage increases of $6 a wk. retroactive to June 1, 1965 and $6 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1966; 
work wk. (at present 36 hrs.) to be reduced to 35 hrs. with maintenance of pay eff. May 1, 1967; 
New Year’s Day and Good Friday to be guaranteed paid holidays; increase in employers’ contribution 
toward health insurance; rate for fur cutter becomes $110 a wk. Novy. 1, 1966; agreement to expire 
April 30, 1968. 

Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont—Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. on all existing basic 
rates of pay retroactive to March 1, 1965; all classifications receiving a rate, which, added to the 
value agreed upon for room and for meals, is less than $1.25, increased to $1.25 eff. July 1, 1965; 
all classifications, which by March 1, 1966 have not received a wage increase of 10¢ an hr., shall 
receive 5¢ an hr. or less, bringing the total hourly wage increase to 10¢ eff. March 1, 1966; all 
classifications which by March 1, 1967 have not received a wage increase of 15¢ an hr. shall receive 
5¢ an hr. or less, bringing the total hourly wage increase to 15¢; meals valued at 4¢ an hr. and 
room and meals valued at 16¢ an hr.; 8 paid holidays (formerly 7); 2 wks. vacation after ieyr. 
of service (formerly after 2 yrs.); split shift differential to be 50¢ per day; rate for bus boy becomes 
$1.25 an hr. March 1, 1967; agreement to expire Feb. 29, 1968. 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man.—CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,300 empl.—general wage increases of 6% retroactive to April 16, 1965 and 5% eff. April 16, 1966 
on rates in effect April 15, 1965 for hourly rated empl.; additional wage adjustment of 3¢ an hr. 
for tradesmen; Saturday and Sunday premium to be 20¢ an hr.; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service, 
2 wks. plus 1 day vacation after 6 yrs. of service, 2 wks. plus 2 days vacation after 7 yrs. of service, 
2 wks. plus 3 days vacation after 8 yrs. of service, 2 wks. plus 4 days vacation after 9 yrs. of 
service; 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service; rate for surface labourer becomes $2.24 an hr. 
April 15, 1966; agreement to expire April 15, 1967. 

Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Que. & Ont—Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 3,260 empl.—general wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to July 15, 1965, 9¢ 
an hr. eff. July 15, 1966 and 9¢ an hr. eff. July 15, 1967; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to 
July 15, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. July 15, 1966 and S¢ an hr. eff. July 15, 1967 for piece-work empl. of 
General Cigar Co. Ltd.; work wk. to be reduced to 36% hrs. (at present 374 hrs.) eff. July 17, 1966 
with maintenance of pay; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (at present after 25 yrs.) and 
5 wks. vacation after 27 yrs. of service (at present after 30 yrs.) in 1966 and after 25 yrs. of service 
in 1967; 4-wk. severance pay per completed yr. of service with a minimum of 1 wk. for empl. with 
1 yr. of service (formerly severance pay ranged from 1 wk. to 4 wks. pay for those with 1 or more 
yrs. of service); improvements in sickness and accident insurance and pension plans; establishment 
of labour-management committee to alleviate the effects of technological change; training plan to 
be instituted to provide apprenticeship for skilled trades, training for technological improvements, 
training for upgrading and assistance to enhance formal education; rate for labourer becomes 
$2.594 an hr. July 17, 1966; agreement to expire July 14, 1968. 
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International Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC);: 3-yr. 
agreement covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 12¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1965, 6¢ an hr. 
in 1966 and 6¢ an hr. in 1967; increase of 4¢ in increment between labour grades; 10 paid holidays 
(formerly 8); 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 
5 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.), 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 
yrs.) and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); rate for labourer becomes $2.37 
an hr. in 1967; agreement to expire June 2, 1968. 

Manitoba Telephone System—Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & maintenance empl.): 
18-mo. agreement covering 1,630 empl—general wage increase of 4% retroactive to April 1, 1965; 
work wk. for clerical empl. (formerly 40 hrs.) to be 383 hrs. eff. in 1965 and 372 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 
1966; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 30 yrs.); modified Rand formula 
adopted; rate for clerk 1 becomes $55.40 a wk. in 1965; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1966. 


Northern Electric, Montreal, Que——Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (Unit $1): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 5,500 empl.—to eliminate incentive classifications, wage increases of 24% increase in 
base rate, 6¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1965 and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966 for incentive 
empl.; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966 
for production empl.; wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1965 and 11¢ an hr. 
eff. March 1, 1966 for tradesmen; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly 14 mos.) and 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 28 yrs.); employer to pay 50% of Blue Cross 
premium; rate for labourer becomes $2.01 an hr. March 1, 1966; agreement to expire Feb. 25, 1967. 

Northern Electric, Montreal, Que-—Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—wage increases ranging from $8 to $21 a mo. retroactive to March 1965 and 
$8 to $21 a mo. eff. March 1966; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 14 mos.) and 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 28 yrs.); employer to pay 50% of Blue 
Cross premium; rate for filing clerk becomes $235 a mo. March 1966; agreement to expire Feb. 
25, 1261: 


Erratum 


In the September 1965 issue, pp. 811 and 813, it was reported that a number of labour 
organizations were parties to general settlements during August with Ontario-Minnesota Paper and 
Ontario Paper. The following unions did not sign agreements along with other labour organizations 
with these companies: 


Union 


IBEW, Firemen & Oilers, Carpenters, & Inter- 
national Operating Engineers 
Papermakers, IBEW, & Firemen & Oilers 


Company 


Oritario-Minnésota' Paper in<....2u,. eine eee 


Ontario Paper ‘2854.45: 444.2 ee. eae 





Student Career Decisions 
(Continued from page 920) 


school the following autumn. A final series 
of supplementary interviews with a smaller 
number of students is planned for the fall of 
1966. 

Students are expected to find the question- 
naires an interesting and helpful exercise in 
learning to think systematically about their 
educational and occupational plans, and the 
entire survey an opportunity to express them- 
selves about the nature and extent of the 


assistance they require to make a successful 
transition from school to work. 

Planning and administration of the study 
is being done with the guidance of an advisory 
committee made up of senior educational re- 
search personnel and representatives of na- 
tional and regional educational groups. Prior 
to the survey, provincial deputy ministers of 
education held briefings for the schol princi- 
pals taking part. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Employment of Handicapped Persons 


Harold Russeil, Chairman of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped in the United States, addressed a convention of the Order of Eagles, an international 
fraternal organization, in Toronto in August. Extracts from his address are reproduced 


below. 


Mr. Russell will be remembered for his role as Homer Parish in the award-winning movie, 
“The Best Years of Our Lives.” He suffered the loss of both hands in an explosion during 
a training exercise at Camp Mackall in 1944, while acting as a paratrooper instructor. 

While in Toronto, Mr. Russell visited the Workmen’s Compensation Board Rehabilitation 


Centre and met with staff and patients. 


I think I can best tell you about the 
handicapped in general by telling you the 
stories of [two] handicapped persons in spe- 
cific. They dramatize the whole meaning of 
opportunity for the handicapped. 

I have in mind a brilliant young electronics 
engineer on the West Coast who supervises 
a staff of researchers. He is the author of 
many papers, the holder of many patents. To 
listen to him, you know you are face-to-face 
with a genius. He is in a wheelchair. He is 
so completely paralyzed by polio that he can 
barely feed himself. Someone else has to hold 
the books and memos he has to read; he 
can’t handle them himself. 

Do you know what this man does when 
he goes home at night? He doesn’t do what 
you and I do—have a nice dinner and relax 
by the TV set, or with our circle of friends. 
He gets into an iron lung at night. And he 
stays there until the following morning. That’s 
why he is alive today. 

Handicapped? Physically, yes; but in terms 
of ability, a definite no. 

I also have in mind an employee in a 
shoe factory in Pennsylvania. He happens to 
be mentally retarded, so much that he has 
never learned to read or write. 

His job is to take a strip of leather, place 
it into a metal jig, insert a couple of tacks— 
and presto, it comes out a neat bow for 
women’s shoes. It’s a routine job, performing 
the same operation hundreds of times every 
day. You and I wouldn’t like it. But this 
job is his life; he reached upward for it, 
and he is proud of it. 

Now, the shoe factory spent some $300 
to develop the metal jig. This young man 
used it a while, but found it wasn’t accurate 
enough. The leather slipped. And so he took 
a slab of wood, 24 cents worth of nails and 
thumb tacks, and built himself another jig 
far more accurate than the one costing $300. 
That’s the one he’s using now. 

Handicapped? Mentally, yes; but in terms 
of ingenuity, not at all... . 

Now these people—and millions more like 
them—wear the tag “handicapped.” Is that 
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the right tag? Are they really handicapped on 
the job? 

I think not. Their handicaps haven’t kept 
them from functioning. They are earning 
every penny of their pay. They are brilliant 
successes. . . . Although they may be physi- 
cally handicapped, or mentally handicapped, 
they are not vocationally handicapped. And 
that’s what counts. They are not vocationally 
handicapped. 

There you have an important distinction— 
one that makes all the difference between 
job equality or job inequality for the handi- 
capped. The big question is: What kind of 
handicap? A physical or mental handicap 
shouldn’t keep a man or woman from work- 
ing; but a vocational handicap might. 

Basically, the handicapped are no different 
from anybody else. They are human beings 
with the full range of human talents—a fact 
that some people seem to forget. But, because 
they are handicapped, many of them try 
harder. Many have that extra special motiva- 
tion that drives them to success. 

A vast survey by the Department of Labor 
in the United States showed that the handi- 
capped have a five per cent better safety 
record than the able-bodied, and even out- 
produce the able-bodied... . 

Another survey of employees by Prentice- 
Hall Publishing Company showed that the 
handicapped ranked higher than the able- 
bodied in job safety, in job stability, in 
morale, in ability to get along with fellow 
WOLKET Si tye one 

The du Pont Company studied the records 
of 1,000 handicapped employees and found 
that they generally ranked above the able- 
bodied in production, attendance and safety. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers made 
a study of 279 businesses, and learned that 
the handicapped had superior safety records 
and superior attendance records. 

All of which boils down to this: The 
handicapped have abilities and they have 
motivation. All they need is the chance to 
prove it—the same chance anybody else 
would have. . . 
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Older Workers 


Employment and the Older American Worker 


U.S. Department of Labor 


report 


on unemployment difficulties 


encountered by older workers analyzes age discrimination in various forms 


A great deal of attention throughout the 
Western world has been given in recent years 
to older workers and their effective utiliza- 
tion in the labour markets of the countries 
concerned. Many studies have been made. 
Much has been written. The most recent and 
perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of 
the employment difficulties of older workers 
yet made, has been completed by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

The report of these studies by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to Congress was made in 
June 1965. The complete report is in two 
volumes: one, the Secretary’s report, and 
two, the descriptive outline of the research 
involved. The two documents were presented 
under the title, “The Older American 
Worker.” As a considerable part of the find- 
ings are applicable in Canada, they should 
be of interest to Canadians. 

The report analyzes age discrimination in 
its various forms. It states that the most 
closely related kind of discrimination, in the 
non-employment of older workers, involves 
their rejection because of assumptions about 
the effect of age on their ability to do a job 
when there is no basis for these assumptions. 
This was considered as “arbitrary discrimina- 
tion.” 

Malice and Thoughtlessness 


Another type of discrimination described 
is that kind of “discrimination” which results 
when an employer turns an older man or 
woman away, not because of concern about 
the individual’s ability to perform the work, 
but because of malice toward programs and 
practices actually designed to protect the 
employment of older workers while they re- 
main in the work force, and to supply sup- 
port when they leave it, or are ill. 


The “discrimination” older workers have 
most to fear, the report continues, is not 
from employer malice or thoughtlessness but 
from the ruthless interplay of impersonal 
forces—most of them part of what is prop- 
erly, if sometimes too casually, called “prog- 
ress.” 


Discrimination in employment based on 
race, religion, colour or national origin is 
accompanied by, and often has its roots in, 
prejudices that arise outside the sphere of 
employment. As the report points out, there 
exists against older persons no such preju- 
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dices to be carried over into the sphere of 
employment. The element of intolerance that 
looms so large in the existence of attitudes 
between groups, assumes minimum import- 
ance in the case of older people. 

Nor did the studies show evidence of 
prejudice based on dislike or intolerance of 
the older worker. The issue of discrimination 
was found to revolve around the nature of 
the work and its rewards in relation to the 
ability or presumed ability of people at vari- 
ous ages, rather than around the people 
themselves. 


No Age Discrimination 


The report states also that the United 
States Federal Government has adopted a 
broad and effective policy of non-discrimina- 
tion on the basis of age so far as its own 
employment policy is concerned, and has 
extended this principle to cover Government 
contractors. The U.S. Government’s own es- 
tablished policy of hiring on merit through 
Civil Service procedures, without regard to 
age, is of long standing. Retirement age is 
70, with occasional exceptions. 


The studies showed that the health factor 
differs between older and younger workers. 
A particular worker may develop a health 
problem that limits his availability for a 
variety of jobs. If it is the kind of health 
problem that is more likely to be serious 
among older workers, then older workers 
affected by it are more likely to be rejected 
for certain jobs on this account. 


According to the report, the educational 
attainment of older workers—or the inade- 
quacy of it—is often a bar to their employ- 
ment for specific kinds of work, either be- 
cause of inability to meet specific job require- 
ments or employer preferences, or because 
younger workers meet them better. 


It also points out that, despite rapid tech- 
nological changes, many older workers obtain 
new employment, indicating the value that 
employers place on their experience, capaci- 
ties and stability. Those with inadequate 
education were found to have far less success 
in obtaining work than those who were well 
prepared. 


Various aspects of the studies will be de- 
scribed on this page in subsequent issues of 
the LaBoUR GAZETTE. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers Discussed at ICFTU Congress 


For first time since the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was founded in 1949, its World Congress included 
discussions on the aims and special needs of women workers 


For the first time since the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
was founded in 1949, its World Congress, 
held in Amsterdam last July, included on 
the agenda a discussion of women workers’ 
questions. 


On introducing the report on that subject 
as a basis for discussion, the chairman of 
ICFTU/ITS women’s committee outlined the 
aims and special needs of women workers 
saying, “maternity and health must be be pro- 
tected, discrimination eliminated from salaries, 
promotion and other conditions of work, 
with the same determination as applied to 
the fight against racial discrimination and 
other prejudices.” 


The idea to establish a women’s committee 
was conceived at the first international sum- 
mer school for women trade unionists or- 
ganized by ICFTU in France in 1953. After 
consultation with the International Trade Sec- 
retariats (ITS), a permanent committee was 
set up and held its first meeting, May 1957. 


The three fields of activity then projected 
were: organization, education and _ propa- 
ganda, and economic and social questions. 
Membership was initially confined to Euro- 
pean countries with corresponding members 
being added periodically until 1963, when the 
Vienna Conference brought together 62 wo- 
men trade unionists from all over the world. 
The present committee has 25 executive 
members representing nine countries, and 11 
members representing International Trade 
Secretariats. It keeps close contact with 22 
corresponding members. 


In the early stages of its existence, the 
committee set out to encourage organization 
of women within free trade unions, to fight 
against all discrimination based on sex, and 
to promote the training of women for active 
participation in trade union responsibilities, 
as well as to give voice, on an international 
level, to the views and problems of women 
workers. 


On several occasions the committee recom- 
mended that ICFTU take steps to increase 
representation of women in courses that it 
organizes, by putting women’s questions into 
the curriculae and appealing to participating 
organizations to nominate women candidates. 
Limited success, however, led to the develop- 
ment of a co-ordinated training program for 
women trade unionists organized by ICFTU, 
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but the report emphasized that these courses 
could not succeed without adequate apprecia- 
tion and understanding of women’s problems 
by male union leaders. The growing partici- 
pation of women in the labour force and 
trade unions was demonstrated by the fact 
that in 1957, nine ICFTU affiliates had 
women’s committees, and the number had 
grown to 21 by 1965S. 


The views of these 21 women’s committees, 
representative of women workers all over the 
world, were presented in a two-part pro- 
gram—“The Charter of the Rights of Work- 
ing Women” (see page 912) and a document 
on “The Free Trade Unions and Women 
Workers.” The 16-point charter seeks recog- 
nition of the fundamental rights of women as 
workers—equal pay and the educational and 
vocational training that will enable them to 
get it; recognition of the right to work and 
contribute to the economic development of 
their country; recognition of maternity pro- 
tection as a necessary obligation of society 
aS a whole, rather than an opportunity to 
deny women equal conditions of work and 
employment. 


The document, based on the same principles 
as the charter, further defines the role and 
place of women in the trade union movement, 
and is intended as a guide to its implemen- 
tation. 


Discussion of the report revealed some 
significant observations and recommendations: 
that women have the right to work and to 
vocational training, even during periods of 
economic recession; that women do respon- 
sible work and occupy leading positions in 
the trade unions equally with their male 
colleagues; that problems of women workers 
could not be properly dealt with by pre- 
dominantly male committees; that heads of 
families should provide the same training 
opportunities for their daughters as for their 
sons. 


Adoption of the charter along with the 
document was unanimous, resulting in a reso- 
lution calling on all free trade union or- 
ganizations, in their turn, to study the prob- 
lems of women workers, and take all possible 
steps to resolve them and assert the claims 
of women workers, as set forth in the pro- 
gram that is in the charter of Rights of 
Working Women and in the document on 
the Free Trade Unions and Women Workers. 
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WAIN aG 
in INDUSTRY 


Joint consultation through labour-manage- 
ment co-operation committees might be new 
to some companies, but for John Labatt Ltd. 
(Labatt’s Ontario Breweries Ltd.) such co- 
operation is “old hat”. That company’s Lon- 
don, Ont., plant has had a labour-management 
committee since 1942. 


Originally formed to “provide a regular 
two-way channel of communication between 
management and labour, and additional op- 
portunities for discussion and exchange of 
views on company policies and operations 
affecting employees”, Labatt’s committee soon 
assumed a dual-capacity role. (A dual-capacity 
committee serves two functions. It acts as a 
regular labour-management joint consultation 
committee, and its members also handle 
grievances and other union contract prob- 
lems. ) 


Because of this dual capacity, the employee 
committee members are also the executive 
and shop stewards of their union, the Na- 
tional Brewery Workers Local 1 (London). 
The company accepted unionism in 1907. 





Less Resistance 


Al Brash, plant general manager and com- 
mittee chairman, says that he has found the 
committee assisted management because: 
“There is less employee resistance to change. 
The employees feel part of the operation and 
can give valuable information to manage- 
ment. There is the problem, though, that the 
employees in turn want more information 
from management than it is able to provide.” 


Gordon Jack, Labatt’s executive assistant, 
added: “This joint committee has contributed 
greatly to the establishment of mutual under- 
standing. Its dual capacity, it seems to me, 
has eliminated employee withdrawal practices 
and enabled us to continue meeting compe- 
tition.” 

Harry Fraleigh, president of Local 1 and 
vice-chairman of the committee, notes that 
the committee provides “a direct line of com- 


munication between labour and_ top-level 
management. Without this ability to talk 
things over, small matters could get out of 
proportion. This way we have mutual respect 
for each other’s problems.” 


(Mr. Fraleigh has just been appointed to 
the Board of Governors of the University of 
Western Ontario in London, the first labour 
man appointed to that board.) 


Mr. Fraleigh added that the committee’s 
dual-capacity role has “tremendous advan- 
tages. During the life of the agreement we 
can discuss the pros and cons of certain 
segments of the contract and then, when 
negotiation time comes, we are all familiar 
with the problems we want to discuss.” 


Employee Retraining 


Management and employees at Procor 
Ltd. of Oakville, Ont., have each accepted 
responsibility for the upgrading and retrain- 
ing of employees. 

Thanks largely to the work of A. J. Paul 
LaPrairie, Procor’s manufacturing division 
manager, four training schemes are now in 
operation. 

Four years ago the company started an 
upgrading course to train employees as 
welders. As Procor is Canada’s biggest builder 
and lessor of railway tank cars, and a lead- 
ing metal fabricator, 40 per cent of the em- 
ployees are welders. The training program 
was so successful that earlier this year an 
upgrading program was started for blueprint 
reading. This fall the company is planning 
a further course in drafting and English, and 
another called A Tech I, which covers exactly 
the same courses that are taught in tech- 
nical institutes. 


Mr. LaPrairie states that Canada is not 
short of manpower but of “skillpower”. He 
maintains that it is the responsibility of 
governments to give adequate initial educa- 
tion; the responsibility of industry to provide 
upgrading and training for employees; and 
the responsibility of employees to keep im- 
proving their knowledge to meet technologi- 
cal changes. 


The employees are represented by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
Shipbuilders, CLC, Local 128. The company 
has had a labour-management co-operation 
committee since 1962. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board held 
no meeting in August. During the month, the 
Board received 16 applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of two appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, on 
behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard the vessel Liquilassie owned by Porter 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: S. Emmerson). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a system-wide 
unit of locomotive engineers employed by 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 


3. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 518, on behalf of 
a unit of wharf freight handlers employed on 
the Vancouver wharves by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: J. D. Meredith). 


4. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 15410, on behalf of a unit of un- 
licensed personnel employed by North ship- 
ping and Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


5. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 15405, on behalf of a unit of licensed 
personnel of North Shipping and Transporta- 
tion Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

6. Canadian Television Union (Syndicat 
Canadien de la Télévision), on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


7. Canadian Marine Officers Union on be- 
half of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Quebec Cartier Mining Co., Port Cartier, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


8. Canadian Marine Officers Union, on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

9. Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
on behalf of a unit of office employees em- 
ployed by The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
S. Emmerson). 
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10. Le Sydicat National des Débardeurs 
de la Baie des Ha! Ha! Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of seamen employed by Saguenay Ter- 
minals Limited, Port-Alfred, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


11. Canadian Marine Officers Union, on 
behalf of a unit of licensed engineers em- 
ployed by Midlake Steamship Limited, Chat- 
ham, Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


12. Building Service Employees Union, 
Local 298, on behalf of a unit of cleaning 
employees, servicing the CBC Building, Mont- 
real, employed by Les Services Ménagers 
Roy Limitée, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


13. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel aboard SS 
Michipicoten purported to be employed by 
Providence Shipping Company, Limited, with 
The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. as operating 
agent (Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


14. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of missile research employ- 
ees employed by Pan American Airways Inc., 
at Fort Churchill, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
C. Arthur Frey). 


15. Transport Drivers, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed by Delson Transport Limited, Delson, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


16. Canadian Marine Officers Union on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Carryore Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, applicant, and National 
Harbours Board, Quebec, Que., respondent 
WA Galuly, p.035). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 91 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and Bolduc Explosives Transport Limited, 
Nipissing Junction, North Bay, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: S. Emmerson). (L.G., Sept., 
prBlS); 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Sydney Emmerson). 

3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 404 of the 
Office Employees International Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Kingsway Freightlines Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Local 362 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, and Lodge 
764 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Co-operative de Transport Maritime et 
Aerien, Cap-aux-Meules, Iles de la Madeleine, 
Que., and Locals 15405 and 15410, District 
50, United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. Omstead Refrigerated Transportation 
Limited, Wheatley, Ont., and Local 880 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


a ee ee 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 


had been in force from 1907 until superse 


ded by the Wartime Regulations in_ 1944. 


Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, 1.€., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 


declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 


its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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America (Conciliation Officer: Sydney Em- 
merson). 


8. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain member 
companies coming within federal jurisdiction) 
and Locals 91, 141, 879, 880 and 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (maintenance agreement) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 


9. Autobus Yvan Levis Ltee, Chomedey, 
Que., and Local 903 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Zenith Transport Ltd., North Burnaby, 
B.C., and Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J.D. Meredith) -(E.G., July, 
024639)). 

2. Compagnie Nationale Air France, Mont- 
real International Airport, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Alios pol 33)r 

3. The British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, North Vancouver, B.C., and Local 
400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (un- 
licensed personnel) (Conciliation Officer: 
Dro. Lysce) CLG July; p.-639). 

4. The Lake Erie Navigation Company 
Limited, Walkerville, Ont., and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer:s W.4M.. Dempster) (L.G., June, p. 
520). 

5. National Harbours Board, Port of Saint 
John, N.B., and Federal Union No. 24 of 
Saint John (CLC) (Conciliation Officer: 
ti, Ra Pettigrove). (1.G.,. April,.-p. 342). 

6. Bicknell Freighters Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
and Locals 362 and 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. D. Meredith) (L.G., Sept., 
p7'5209: 

7. Veilleux Transport Inc., East Angus, 
Que., and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion, Officer. «R. L.. Fournier) (L.G., Sept., 
p. 820). 

8. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms 
Division) Long Branch, and The Canadian 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Sept., p. 820). 

9. La Compagnie Radiodiffusion CKCH de 
Hull (Limitée) and Le Syndicat de 1’Industrie 
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de l’Imprimerie, Hull-Ottawa, Section CKCH 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Jan. pe 49). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment) 
Pinawa, Man. and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (L.G., July, p. 639). 


2. Hull City Transport Limited and Hull 
Metropolitan Transport Limited and Local 
591, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employ- 
eesjof America’ (L.Gs, JAug:} p2735). 


3. Maritime Terminals Inc.; Quebec Ter- 
minals Limited; Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd.; Clarke Steamship Company Limited 
and Albert G. Baker Limited, and Lodge 
1257 of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (L.G., June, p. 526). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Loiselle Transport Limited, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., and Locals 31 and 362 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., March, p. 251) was fully 
constituted in August with the appointment 
of (iG, R: .Currie. of » Vancouver, © BoC.;\1as 
Chairman. Mr. Currie was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, John Groves Gould and J. White- 
ford, both of Vancouver, who were previ- 
ously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with a 
dispute between CKCV (Quebec) Limitée, 
Quebec City; and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
Aug., p. 735) was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of Professor Andre 
Desgagne of Quebec City, as Chairman. 
Professor Desgagne was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Claude 
Lavery of Montreal, and Charles Cimon of 
Quebec City, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and Flin Flon 
Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union No. 172, 
and seven international craft unions (L.G., 
Sept., p. 820). The texts of the reports are 
reproduced here. 
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2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 742 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 820). The text of 
the report is reproduced here. 


3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic Energy 
Alfied) Council s@L:Gs, ‘Sept -p.0:820) ev The 
text of the report is reproduced here. 


4. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Eldorado, Sask., and Beaverlodge District of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union No. 
913 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 820). The text of the report is re- 
produced here. 


5. The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division) Montreal; 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
Feb., p. 138). The texts of the reports are 
reproduced here. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic Energy 
Allied Council. 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 742 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


3. North American Elevators Limited and 
Syndicat catholique et national des debar- 
deurs de -Sorel;,inc. .¢L.G,,)Junes, p2527); 


Settlement Reached before Board Fully 
Constituted 


National Harbours Board, Port of Quebec, 
and Local 529 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., May, 
pr42sy 


Dispute Lapsed 


Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, 
Ont., and Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (L.G., 
Sept., p. 821). 


Settlements Reached by Mediation after Strike 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd.; Pacific Ele- 
vators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool; Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool; and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Local 333, 
Grain Workers Union, International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America (L.G., 
Aug., p. 736). Employees returned to work 
on August 16. 

2. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real, and National Syndicate of Employees 
of the Port of Montreal (CNTU) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 736). Employees returned to work 
on August 10. 


Settlement Reached during Board Procedure 


TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., and 
Lodge 2223 of the International Association 
of Machinists (L.G., June, p. 526). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 


and 
& Unions 


The Board held its meetings in Flin Flon, 
Man., on August 16, 17, 18 and 19. Joint 
and separate meetings were held with com- 
pany representatives and those of the union. 
Having been unable to bring the parties to- 
gether so that a collective agreement could 
be signed, the Board met on August 18 and 
19 to consider its report. 


When negotiations between the parties first 
began, the unions raised a large number of 
matters on which they requested action by 
the company. Many had been disposed of 
before the appointment of the Board, with 
the result that matters before the Board had 
been reduced to eleven. They are: 

1. Union security 
2. Increase of wage rates 


3. Welfare plans 
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4. Definition of what constitutes a 


“vacancy” 
5. Adjustment of disputes 
6. Definition of work week 


7. Reporting in when absent through ill- 
ness or on workmen’s compensation 


8. Retroactivity 


9. No. 3—Welfare plans—definition of 
hazardous work 


10. Bill C—126, Snow Lake Agreement 

11. Tank house bonus for strippers. 

The Board heard representations and had 
discussions concerning the eleven items, and 


gave special consideration to the four dis- 
cussed below. 
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1. Union Security 


During discussions with the parties, it be- 
came clear that the most difficult and, in the 
minds of the parties, the most important 
matter at issue was that of union security. 
Under Article XVII of the recent collective 
agreement, a voluntary checkoff of union 
dues, revocable by each employee within 15 
days of the signing of a new agreement, has 
been in force. The unions are asking for the 
adoption of a modified Rand formula, by a 
clause to read as follows: 

The company during the life of this agreement, 
shall deduct, as a condition of each employee’s 
continued employment, a sum equal to the union’s 
monthly dues, as established by the bylaws of 
the union concerned, and remit same to the 
financial secretary of said union. 


The company is unwilling to accept this 
proposal, its objection being based on the 
principle that employees should not be com- 
pelled to join or support a union, and that 
the company should not be a party to com- 
pulsion for this purpose. 


In the opinion of this Board, the unions 
place so much importance upon obtaining an 
acceptable union security clause that, unless 
this issue is resolved, there is no likelihood 
that a collective agreement can be reached 
by negotiation. The Board was unable to 
bring the parties into agreement on _ this 
issue. 


In the unusual circumstances that have de- 
veloped at Flin Flon, the Board understands 
the company’s reluctance to modify its posi- 
tion on the matter of principle. Nevertheless, 
in the light of experience with union security 
provisions in collective agreements in indus- 
try over the last 15 to 20 years, it is our 
view that their usefulness under responsible 
union leadership has been proved. We recom- 
mend that, as a fair and reasonable provision 
in this case, the unions’ request be accepted, 
subject to the condition that before voting 
to ratify or reject any proposed new agree- 
ment to settle the present dispute, each 
member be given a full explanation of the 
purpose and effect of the clause. 


2. Wage Increases 


A second important issue between the par- 
ties is that of wages. Under this heading, the 
request by Federal Union No. 172 is for a 
2-year agreement with a flat 20 cents an 
hour increase in the first year, beginning 
April 16, 1965 and a further 15 cents an 
hour increase commencing April 16, 1966. 
The request of the craft unions is for a 
2-year contract, with a 15 per cent increase 
in the first year, and a further increase over 
the rates resulting therefrom of 10 per cent 
in the second year. 

The company is opposed to flat increases 
across the board. It offered an increase to all 
affected employees of 6 per cent, with a 
further increase on the wages resulting there- 
from, of 4 per cent from April 16, 1966. 

The Board agrees that a percentage in- 
crease is in general more equitable than a 
flat rate increase, but believes that some addi- 
tional increase to first class tradesmen is 
justified at this time, over and above any 
general increase that may be granted. 


In our view, increases of 15 per cent and 
10 per cent to members of the craft unions 
would place them on a level substantially 
above the level now found in competitive 
mining industry. The company’s proposal that 
was stated to have been accepted by one of 
the craft unions, would place them on a 
level closely in line with that prevailing in 
other companies. However, we consider that 
for the year commencing April 16, 1966 it 
would be reasonable for the company’s pro- 
posed increase to be raised to some extent. 
We therefore recommend that an increase of 
6 per cent be granted, retroactive to April 
16, 1965 with a further increase of 5 per 
cent on the wages resulting therefrom, on 
April 16, 1966. We further recommend an 
additional three cents an hour increase from 
date of ratification of the collective agree- 
ment for all craftsmen at the level of first 
class tradesman or higher. 





During August, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co., Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and the following unions: Flin Flon Base Metal 
Workers’ Federa! Union No. 172; International Association of Machinists, Flin Flon, Lodge 
No. 1848; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 1405; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 1598; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Local Union No. 451; 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local Union ZNO; 1614; Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Local Union No. 1497; and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Local Union No. 828 

The Board was under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith of 
Winnipeg. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, H. B. Monk, Q.C., Winnipeg, and Harry Waisglass, Toronto, nominees 


of the company and unions, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Waisglass constitutes the report of the Board. A 


minority report was made by Mr. Monk. 


The text of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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3. Welfare Plans 


A third issue to which the unions attach 
considerable importance is that relating to 
the existing welfare plans. The provision 
hitherto in the agreement is Article XIII, 
which reads: 

The company agrees to continue, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the present agreements, 


its support of the welfare plans now available 
to employees, namely: 


Apprentice plan 
Vacations-with-pay plan 
Group life insurance 
Retirement pension plan 


Non-occupational accident and sickness benefit 
plan 

Hudson Bay Mining Employees’ Health Asso- 
ciation 

Hudson Bay Mining Employees’ Death Benefit 
Plan. 


In order that the position of a bargaining 
agent may be clear, the following provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act are quoted. 


Section 2(1)(d) “Collective Agreement” means 
an agreement in writing between an employer 
or an employer’s organization acting on behalf 
of an employer, on the one hand, and a bar- 
gaining agent of his employees, on the other 
hand, containing terms or conditions of employ- 
ment of employees including provisions with 
reference to rates of pay and hours of work. 

Section 10 (in part): 10. Where a trade union 
is certified under this Act as a bargaining agent 
of the employees in a unit (a) the trade union 
shall immediately replace any other bargaining 
agent of employees in the unit and shall have 
exclusive authority to bargain collectively on 
behalf of employees in the unit and to bind 
them by a collective agreement until the certifi- 
cation of the trade union in respect of employees 
in the unit is revoked. 


From these provisions, it is clear that a 
certified bargaining agent has’ exclusive 
authority to bargain collectively on behalf 
of the employees in the unit for which it is 
certified, and to conclude a binding collective 
agreement as defined. A collective agreement 
is defined as one containing terms and con- 
ditions of employment. Thus, a certified 
bargaining agent has exclusive authority to 
bargain on behalf of employees in respect 
of matters involving terms and conditions of 
employment. The welfare plans presently in 
operation within the company involve terms 
and conditions of employment, and changes 
in them are, therefore, subject to bargaining 
between the company and the bargaining 
agents of the employees. 


The unions have expressed concern that 
Article XIII does not afford adequate pro- 
tection to the employees under these plans, 
particularly since several of them contain 
provisions that the company may unilaterally 
change or discontinue the plan, or withdraw 
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from the plan, or discontinue its contribu- 
tions thereto. The company proposes that 
Article XIII be continued as hitherto worded. 


We are satisfied that both the company and 
the unions desire these plans to continue and 
consider them to be highly beneficial. Having 
in mind the statutory provisions above re- 
ferred to, and in order that any doubts may 
be removed, we recommend that a new 
Article XIII be substituted for the present 
one, to read: 

The company and the employees agree that 
they will continue their contributions to and 
support of the undermentioned welfare plans 
that are now available to employees, at the 
level presently subsisting, unless and until a 
change may be made by agreement between the 
parties hereto: 

Apprentice plan 

Vacations-with-pay plan 

Group life insurance 

Retirement pension plan 


230 aa accident and sickness benefit 
plan 


Hudson Bay Mining Employees’ Health As- 
sociation 


peeieaoe Bay Mining Employees’ Death Benefit 
an. 


4. Definition of “Vacancy” 


A fourth issue to which the unions attach 
considerable importance is number 4 in the 
list of 11 items given early in this report: 
the definition of what constitutes a “vacancy.” 
The problem here has to do with the bul- 
letining or not bulletining of a position that 
has become available. The real issue is that 
for certain employees a good deal of money 
may be at stake. A miner working at a good 
face may be able to earn quite large amounts 
of bonus money. If he is moved to a poorer 
working spot, his bonus earning may be 
greatly reduced. Again, if a junior miner is 
sent to a good spot, without another miner 
who has greater seniority being given a 
chance to apply for the job, the senior miner 
feels aggrieved. On the other hand the com- 
pany must have the general right to allocate 
its work force. From the information given 
to us no perfect solution is possible, but it 
may be feasible to reduce considerably the 
causes and cases of complaint. 

We recommend that the company and the 
union study and discuss together the various 
aspects of this problem with a view to en- 
suring that, as far as possible, opportunities 
for employment and bonus earnings will be 
equitably apportioned. 


Other Seven Items 


By reason of the complexities in the situa- 
tions found to exist, it would be difficult for 
us to reach conclusions readily at this time 
concerning the other seven matters at issue. 
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In our view, if the major items discussed 
above are settled satisfactorily, the remain- 
ing issues can be resolved without much 
difficulty, and will be resolved best by direct 
negotiations between the parties. 


Dated at Winnipeg this 21st day of August, 
1965. 


(Sgd.) Harry J. Waisglass, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) C. Rhodes Smith, 
Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Subject to my comments in relation to the 
union security and increase of wage rates 
hereinafter set forth, I agree with the fore- 
going report of Mr. Justice Rhodes C. Smith 
and Mr. Harry Waisglass. 


1. Union Security 


Both parties regard this issue as of the 
utmost importance in these negotiations. The 
evidence before the Board indicated that up 
to the present time, union members have 
had a check-off of dues that was revocable 
by the member if membership in the union 
was not accepted, or at any time within 15 
days of signing of a new collective agree- 
ment, or from the renewal of an existing 
agreement. It appeared from the evidence 
that during the term of the last collective 
agreement, the dues of members of Union 
172 were raised from $2.50 to $3.50. The 
company has approximately 2,600 employees. 
More than 1,600 are in the bargaining unit 
that has Union 172 as its agents. Another 
500 employees are members of trade or craft 
unions, and approximately 500 employees 
are not in any bargaining unit. 

After the dues were raised, the Local 
Union 172 was able to obtain a deferment 
allowing it to temporarily collect dues of 
$3. The deferment has expired. During the 
period of the deferment, the union was able 
to obtain from approximately 75 per cent 
of its members authority to deduct dues at 
the rate of $3 a month. The union has not 
yet attempted to obtain authority for deduc- 
tion of the full dues from its members, and 
it was indicated to the Board that it was 
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expected that there would be difficulty in 
obtaining this authority. 

The company’s objections to the union re- 
quest for security in the form set forth in 
the union’s brief was based on two grounds: 
firstly, the company thought that an employee 
should not, as a condition of employment, 
be compelled to join a union or pay its dues; 
and secondly, in requesting the Rand formula 
with dues at $3.50 to be deducted as afore- 
said, the union was requesting the company 
to take a part in obtaining from the employ- 
ees dues of $3.50 before the Local Union 
172 had obtained the consent of the local 
members. 


It is my view that Union 172 should dem- 
onstrate that it can raise its dues to $3.50 
and maintain as members a substantial pro- 
portion of the employees in the unit for which 
it is certified, before union security in the 
form of the Rand formula is granted by the 
company. 

I would, therefore, recommend: 

(a) That affected employees be immediately 


notified by the Local Union No. 172 publicly of 
the new amount of its union dues. 


(b) That each member of the said union have 
the privilege of revoking his check-off authority 
within 15 days of such notification. 


(c) That the check-off in the form presently 
in effect be continued for the balance of the 
agreement. 


2. Wage Increases 


In my view, an increase of 5 per cent in 
the second year of the contract would raise 
the level of wages paid by the company 
above those paid in comparable plants in the 
industry. I would, therefore, recommend that 
an increase of 6 per cent retroactively to 
April 16, 1965 with a further increase of 
4 per cent on the wages resulting, therefrom, 
on April 16, 1966. I would further recom- 
mend an additional three cents an hour 
increase from the date of ratification of the 
collective agreement for all tradesmen who 
are currently receiving a rate of $2.71 or 
higher. 


Dated at Winnipeg, the 23rd day of August, 
wa. 1965. 


(Sgd.) Henry B. Monk, 
Member Nominee. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


A Board of Conciliation met with the 
parties in Ottawa, Ontario, on August 19, 
1965. 

B. Cochrane and W. S. Roach presented 
the claims of the Union, accompanied by 
four other members of a negotiating com- 
mittee. 

The company was represented by six offi- 
cials. Clifford Adams, Q.C., acted as counsel, 
and was assisted in active negotiation by 
Dr. G. O. Baines and K. K. Watson. 

The matters remaining in dispute were: 

Duration of agreement 

Wages 

Overtime 

Sick Leave 

Vacation 

Rand Formula 

Classification 

All items to be retroactive 


The local representing these employees had 
until this year been represented by the Allied 
Council. This was the first period to be cov- 
ered by their own agreement with the 
company. - 

The settlement reached with the Allied 
Council naturally influenced this group. In 
fact, only two items remained contentious. 
One was a request for the reclassification of 
electricians and the other the Rand Formula. 
In view of the lack of success in obtaining 
a change in union security with the Allied 
Council, this request was soon recognized as 
unobtainable. Reclassification, however, re- 
mained of vital concern. The company re- 
mained adamant to any proposal in this area, 
claiming that the change in provisions in the 
Allied Council agreement as to classifications 
permitted the problem to go to arbitration. 

The end result developed this pattern for 
total settlement: 

The wage increases were patterned after 
those in the Allied Council agreement but 
are here shown in the actual hourly wages 
that will prevail. 

“The parties hereto agree to accept and 
recommend to their membership a collective 
agreement to expire March 31, 1967, based 
upon the following: 


1. The relevant provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement between the company and the 
Atomic Energy Allied Council which were 
in effect prior to this date will be incorporated 
as well as items settled prior to August 19, 
1965. 

2. The wage rates will be as follows: 


From From From 
Apnilds yDeci Iai Aug. 4; 
1965 1965 1966 
Instrument 
mnechanic“s 4.2%: 2.87 2.97 3.07 
Blectrician. 42.04.08 2.81 2.91 3.01 
Instrument me- 
chanic,.(2nd.c )) gad 6 2.86 2.96 
Electrician (2nd c) 2.68 2.76 2.84 
Instrument 
wireman (1)y..4.: 2.38 2.45 252 
Instrument 
wireman? (2 ) ax... 227 2.34 2.41 
FHelpera(1)i .axiaux 2.06 2d 2.16 
Helper. (2)aus..4e.. Zk 92% Vs) 2.09 


The amount to be paid from April 1, 1965 
is applicable to those on the payroll on date 
of signing, and is to be paid for straight 
hours worked. 

3. Items 4 to 10 on the attached type- 
written sheets represent amendments to the 
former collective agreement which are to be 
incorporated. 

4. It is understood that the union in com- 
plying with the chairman’s recommendation 
to withdraw their request for re-evaluation of 
the job of electrician is doing so with the 
intention of pursuing their objective by means 
of the grievance procedure leading to arbi- 
tration.” 

Items 4 to 10 referred to are as contained 
in the Allied Council memorandum of agree- 
ment and need not be repeated in this report. 

The chairman is authorized by his fellow 
members to state that the foregoing would 
be their uanimous recommendation for set- 
tlement. 

Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 26th of 
August, 1965. 

(Sed.) J. A. Hanrahan, 
Chairman. 


ia EBS = EVERITT YS! URES Ee = RN nace 
During August, the Minister of Labour received the reports of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation established to deal with a 


dispute between Atomic Energy of Canada 


Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and Local 742 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of J. A. Hanrahan of Windsor. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, G. W. 
Brown of Ottawa and Murray Tate of Toronto, nominees of the company and union, 


respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and 
Atomic Energy Allied Council 


A Board of Conciliation met with the 
parties in Ottawa, on August 17, 18 and 19, 
1965. 

At the meeting the council was represented 
by 29 officials of the 10 unions involved. 
Alex Reith of the International Association 
of Machinists presented the brief, and to- 
gether with A. E. Dawson, President of the 
Council, and W. England of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, acted as a negotiating 
subcommittee throughout the proceedings. 

Clifford Adams, Q.C., presented the com- 
pany’s position on the matters in dispute. 
The company representatives numbered six. 
Dr. G. O. Baines and K. K. Watson were 
the active negotiators with the Board. 

The matters referred to the Board as re- 
maining in dispute were: 

. Medical Plans 

. Welfare Plans 

. Vacations 

. Work Week 

. Overtime 

Wages 

. Classification upgradings 
. Sunday premiums 

. Job write-ups 

10. Union security. 


WO MNIADKWAWNE 


The Board received noteworthy cooperation 
from those acting for the parties. The chair- 
man wishes to acknowledge gratefully the 
substantial contributions made to the final 
result by his fellow members. 

The first day’s hearing ended at 10.00 p.m., 
the second day’s at 11.15 p.m. We commenced 
the third day at 8.30 am. and concluded 
at noon. 

In the effort to develop a package pattern 
that would resolve all matters in dispute, most 
difficulty was encountered in dealing with 
wages, vacations and union security. The last 
item remained a contentious issue until the 
end. The union sought the Rand Formula. 
The Board’s attempted compromise was to 
secure deletion of the present escape clause. 

Because of the result finally obtained, it 
is unnecessary to detail the various steps 
taken by the Board. In the area of wages the 


parties had ended the conciliation officer stage 
with 1 cent per hour separating them. The 
company had offered 12 cents for the first 
year, with 11 cents for the second year. The 
conciliation officer recommended 12 and 12. 
This pattern was later submitted to the mem- 
bership, and it was stated the negotiating 
committee members were criticized for con- 
sidering settlement on that basis. 


The Board decided on a new approach, 
with the increases arranged in three steps. 
This opened with the council asking for a 
thirty cent increase for the top group, in 
three 10-cent advances at eight-month inter- 
vals. The company resisted this as a quite 
unsupportable demand. Most of the two days 
was occupied in attempting to close this gap, 
not only concerning rates for those in the 
top group but in the four lower groups as 
well. 


The final pattern acceptable to both parties 
in the total settlement, evolved as follows: 


“The parties hereto agree to accept and to 
recommend ratification by their principals of 
the following in settlement of all matters in 
dispute: 

(1) To renew their former collective agree- 
ment for a period expiring March 31, 1967, 
with only the following changes: 

(2) To include all matters settled by the 
parties prior to the hearing before the con- 
ciliation board. 


(3) Wages: 
From From From 
April 1,«sDecst,.1Aug.1, 
1965 1965 1966 
Groups Cents Cents Cents 
LAs. och SAGs. 10 10 10 
O28: POEs. Wt ie 8 8 8 
1 ie ae 7] ii ii 
LCT) FW ae aso need 6 5 5 
6s17 Si, 2a ue 5 4 4 
and under 


The amount to be paid from April 1, 
1965 is applicable to those on the payroll on 
the date of signing and is to be paid on 
straight hours worked. 





During August, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont., and The Atomic Energy Allied Council. ; 

The Board was under the chairmanship of J. A. Hanrahan of Windsor. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, SW: 
Brown of Ottawa and Murray Tate of Toronto, nominees of the company and union, 


respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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(4) Medical-Surgical Plan: 

The company is to forthwith review this 
plan with a comprehensive group from all 
its Ontario operations with a view to having 
existing benefits expanded. 


(5) Vacations: 


To be added: 4 weeks after twenty years 
of completed service and vacation pay based 
on 8 per cent of earnings. 


(6) Pension Plan: 
This plan is coordinated as follows: 


(1) Up to the minimum of the Canada 
Pension Plan the company will deduct 5 per 
cent of earnings from each employer and 
match this contribution; 


(2) From the minimum to the maximum 
(now $5,000) of the Canada Pension Plan, 
the company will deduct and match 6 per cent 
of earnings of which 4.2 per cent will go to 
the company’s plan and 1.8 per cent to the 
GIP.P. 


(3) On earnings in excess of the maximum 
of the C.P.P. the company will continue to 
deduct and match 5 per cent of each em- 
ployee’s earnings. 

(4) All employees who are on strength at 
the date of signing this agreement and who 
are 55 years of age and over may contribute 
up to a further 0.8 per cent of earnings as in 
6(2) above to the company pension- plan 
which will be matched by the company. 


(5)- Employees of 54,-53, 52, 51 or 50 
years of age at the date of signing may con- 
tribute up to a further 0.6 per cent, 0.4 per 
cent, 0.2 per cent of earnings respectively— 
54-53 years (.6 per cent), 52-51 years (.4 
per cent), 50 years (.2 per cent) as in Para- 
graph (2) above. 


Section 23.02 is to be revised as follows: 


23.01 The wage rates which shall be paid 
during this agreement for each group and 
classification are set out in Appendix (B) 


23.02(a) It is agreed that there shall be 
no changes in the rates paid for each group 
and for each classification as set out in 
Appendix (b), except as provided hereafter 
for new or changed classifications. The group- 
ing of new and changed classifications will 
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be determined by the application of the job 
evaluation plan which forms the basis of the 
grouping of existing classifications. 


New Classifications: 


The company will advise the council as to 
where it intends to group any new classifica- 
tion which may develop, and will carefully 
consider any alternative proposal which the 
council may wish to make. 


Changed Classifications: 


No classification shall be downgraded dur- 
ing the life of the agreement. In the event 
of an apparent increase in the content of any 
existing classification the council may present 
a case for upgrading. The company will give 
any such proposal its careful consideration. 


(b) In the event that the council does not 
accept the company decision regarding the 
grouping for a new or changed classification, 
the matter shall be a subject for the griev- 
ance procedures, and if necessary for arbi- 
tration. 

The above procedure as outlined in 
23.02(b) may also be applied to the con- 
sideration of any classification for which the 
council can show that the grouping is dem- 
onstrably in error. 


Section 2.04: 
15 cents to be increased to 25 cents. 


(8) It is understood the increase on night 
shift premiums are to be retroactive to 
April 1, 1965, applicable to work performed 
on regularly scheduled shifts. 

The same applies to the ten cent premium 
for regularly scheduled Sunday shifts. 


SeCuOn a.Uze 


After 21 days illness three-day waiting 
period is to be paid for.” 


The chairman is authorized by his fellow- 
members to state the foregoing plan represents 
their unanimous recommendation for settle- 
ment. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 24th day 
of August, 1965. 


(Sgd.) J. A. Hanrahan, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


and 


Interational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 


The board members met with the parties at 
Eldorado, Sask., on August 5, 6 and 7. The 
proceedings included hearing the representa- 
tions on behalf of the parties, and a sequence 
of meetings with the parties, jointly and 
separately, in an effort to conciliate the dif- 
ference that appeared to exist. This effort was 
unsuccessful. Accordingly, pursuant to the 
requirements of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, it is necessary 
that the Board make recommendations as to 
a fair and equitable basis for settlement of 
the dispute. 


Matters in Dispute 


The term of the collective agreement gov- 
erning relations between the parties expired 
March 31, 1965. Of the bargaining proposals 
first put forward by the union to the company 
when negotiations commenced, a number had 
been dealt with and settled between the par- 
ties before negotiations reached the stage 
where the Conciliation Board was required 
to act. On August 5, at the opening of the 
Board’s proceedings, the following items were 
agreed upon by the parties before the Board 
as being those still in dispute and in respect 
of which the Board’s services were required. 


Term of Agreement 


The agreement that had expired March 31, 
1965 was for a three-year term. The union 
proposed that the new agreement be for a 
two-year term. 


Wages 
The union sought wage increases of 6 


per cent in the first year of a new agreement 
and 5 per cent in the second year. 


Adjustment of Rates for Certain Classifications 


Prior to the appointment of the Board, the 
parties had agreed upon certain wage ad- 
justments in a number of classifications. Other 
adjustments had not been resolved. Those 
that had been agreed upon were: 


Underground crusherman—increase of 6 cents 
an hour. 

Mine dryman—increase of 7 cents an hour. 
Tool crib attendant—increase of 17 cents an 
our. 





Chief operator (mill)—increase of 3 cents an 
our. 


Underground tradesman (premium rate) in- 
crease from 5 cents to 12 cents an hour. 

Underground hoistman—premium rate of 5 
cents an hour. 

The Board believes the above is a complete 

list of the agreed adjustments. If it is not, 
both parties appeared to be sufficiently in 
accord on the matter to correct it. 

Adjustments still in dispute before the 
Board: 

(a) The union proposed that the hourly rate 
for tradesman leader be increased from $3.19 
an hour to $3.29 an hour, and a new rate of 
$3.09 be established for all tradesmen holding 
journeyman qualifications. 

(b) Related to these proposed changes was a 
further proposal that Power Plant Operator I 
be considered on the same footing as a trades- 
man holding journeyman qualifications and the 
rate be increased from the current $2.89 an hour 
to $3.09 an hour. 

(c) Also it was proposed that the classifica- 
tion of Steam Engineer 2nd Class, presently paid 
$3.19 an hour (the same rate as tradesman 
leader), be increased to $3.29 an hour, the new 
rate proposed for tradesman leader. 

The proposal further contemplated that any 
general wage increase obtained on a per- 
centage basis would be applied to the rates 
for the classifications noted above after these 


upward adjustments had been made. 


Miners Incentive Bonus 


The union sought the establishment of a 
miners’ contract committee with authority to 
negotiate incentive bonus prices or, alterna- 
tively, an increase in the basic wage rates 
of miners to $2.75 in the first year of the 
new contract, and $3 in. the second year, 
with the establishment of a contract commit- 
tee of a less authoritative nature. 


Work Week and Overtime 


The terms of certain provisions of a new 
collective agreement covering hours of work 
and overtime had been agreed upon between 
the parties and, as the Board was advised, 
reduced to written form. However, there were 
additional features that remained in dispute. 
These were: 


(a) A proposal that a premium of 20 cents an 
hour be paid for all time worked between mid- 


During August, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, Eldorado, Sask., and Beaverlodge District of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union No. 913 of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


(Canada). 


The Board was under the chairmanship of A. S. Dewar, Q.C., of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the two other 
members of the Board, Alex Harris of Toronto, and Leo Nimsick, M.L.A., of Kimberly, 
B.C., nominees of the company and union, respectively. 
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night on Friday and midnight on Sunday in 
each week. 

(b) A proposal that all overtime after 12 
hours of work be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

(c) The union also proposed that the lunch 
period for regular day shift employees be re- 
duced from the present one hour to one-half 
hour, and the quitting time for the regular day 
shift be advanced one-half hour. 


Shift Differential 


The union proposed that the present shift 
differentials of 6 cents (4 p.m. to midnight); 
7 cents (7 p.m. to 3 a.m.) and 9 cents (mid- 
night to 8 a.m.) be increased to a uniform 
10 cents. In this connection the Board was 
advised that the 7 p.m. to 3 a.m. shift is 
no longer worked, and consideration of a 
differential for it is unnecessary. 


Living Allowance 


In the expired agreement, the company 
pays what is described (somewhat inaptly) 
as a “cost-of-living bonus” of $8 a month 
to employees who live in Uranium City. All 
employees do not live there. A large number 
live in accommodation on the company prop- 
erty approximately six miles from Uranium 
City. These latter employees receive benefits 
of subsidized living accommodation or board, 
or both, and apparently the bonus paid to 
employees living in Uranium City is an 
effort to equate the benefits. The union pro- 
posal was that the “cost-of-living bonus” be 
increased from $8 a month to $20 a month. 


Severance Pay 


The union proposal here was that in the 
event of a complete closure of the mine and 
mill at Eldorado, Sask., and the resulting 
dislocation of the employees, the company 
should undertake to provide severance pay to 
those employed at the time of closure on 
the basis of $10 a month of service, with a 
maximum payment of $1,000. 

This matter of severance pay is linked to 
the current lack of markets for the com- 
pany’s product, and the fear of the employees 
that the operation at Eldorado, Sask., might 
be closed down. So far as the Board could 
determine, there is no intention on the part 
of the company at the present time to cease 
operations. It is engaged in a program of 
production that extends at least until 1970, 
according to assurances conveyed to employ- 
ees in a letter from the mine manager on 
June 8, 1965. 

As already noted, the foregoing eight items 
constitute the particulars of this dispute. In 
addition to the points of agreement that had 
been reached by the company and the union 
during negotiations, as noted in the above 
enumeration, certain improvements had been 
agreed upon in the insurance and welfare 
plan that applies to the bargaining unit (as 
it does to all employees of the company) but 
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is not covered by the terms of a collective 
agreement. This present plan is a contributory 
one, including hospitalization, sickness and 
disability insurance, life insurance, and pen- 
sions. From the details furnished the Board, 
it appears that the benefits are unusually 
comprehensive. The cost of the changes 
agreed upon was estimated for the Board by 
the company at approximately 3 cents an 
hour, split equally between the company and 
the employees. 


The Company’s Position 


The matters in dispute have been enumer- 
ated by setting them out above with ref- 
erence to the proposals made by the union 
before the Board. During negotiations be- 
tween the parties prior to the Board’s pro- 
ceedings, the company had made a certain 
package offer to the union in respect of these 
matters. This package was withdrawn by the 
company before the Board. At the same time, 
however, the company did indicate its desire 
to negotiate further with a view to reconciling 
differences between the parties. For the pur- 
pose of indicating what would appear to be 
the area of difference, it is necessary to set 
forth the features of this package. 


Term of Agreement 


The company’s position was that any new 
agreement should be for three years from 
the date of execution. 


Wages 
Six cents an hour for all classifications in 
the first year of a new contract, 5 cents an 
hour in the second year, and 5 cents an hour 
in the third year. 


Adjustment of Rates for Certain Classifications 


The company was prepared to grant the 
increased rate for tradesman leaders and to 
have established a new rate for tradesmen 
with journeyman qualifications. However, it 
was not prepared to go to the $3.29 and 
$3.09, respectively, requested by the union, 
but preferred rates of $3.24 and $3.04. It 
also took the position there was no reason 
for increasing the rates for Power Plant Op- 
erator I and Steam Engineer 2nd Class. 


Miners Incentive Bonus 


On February 18, 1959 the company had 
written a letter to the union in the following 
terms: 


In accordance with recent verbal discussions 
concerning underground contracts at our opera- 
tion, I would like to state that certain pro- 
cedures are in effect whereby a man on under- 
ground contract work may discuss with his 
supervisors and/or the company’s contract depart- 
ment, questions concerning calculations of 
monthly bonus. In the week following the date 
of distribution of contract statements, the com- 
pany will set aside one afternoon when two 
men appointed by the union, two company repre- 
sentatives and one member of the crew con- 
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cerned may, if desired by the union, meet to 
discuss questions concerning contract calcula- 
tions that were not resolved and settled by the 
procedure now in effect. 

The company was not prepared to go 
further than to continue the arrangement 
outlined in the letter. 


Work Week and Overtime 


(a) Premium for Saturday and Sunday. The 
company’s position was that it would consider 
the payment of a bonus for time worked on 
Saturday and Sunday for each week, but was not 
prepared to pay a 25-cent hourly premium. In- 
cluded as part of the package the company had 
suggested to the union in earlier negotiations, 
was a premium of 15 cents and hour for these 
days. 


(b) Overtime. The company position was that 
all overtime be paid for as at present at the 
rate of time and one-half. 


(c) Lunch period. The company position was 
that the lunch period remain as at present for 
regular day shift employees. 


Shift Differential 


An increase of one cent in the present 
shift differentials. 


Living Allowance 


An increase in the present payment of $8 
a month to all employees living in Uranium 
City to $12 a month. 


Severance Pay 


This was a matter that the company con- 
sidered was of no importance at the present 
time in view of the “stretch out” program 
on which it is now engaged. It preferred to 
indicate its willingness to consider provision 
for severance pay in the event of a shut- 
down by a collateral letter, indicating the 
basis for such consideration would be one 
week’s pay for each year of service up to a 
maximum of $500. 


Proceedings 


After hearing the submissions of the par- 
ties at length, and reviewing these submis- 
sions with them separately, the Board, in a 
series of meetings with each party, attempted 
to close the gap that existed. As a result that 
gap was considerably narrowed, and the ef- 
forts, although unsuccessful in producing 
agreement, were of great assistance to the 
Board in arriving at a basis on which it is 
considered recommendations can be made as 
to a fair and equitable adjustment of the 
dispute that both parties should find accept- 
able. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Term of Agreement 


A new agreement to be effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1965. 
Wages 
(a) An increase of 8 cents an hour effec- 
tive September 1, 1965. 
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(b) A further increase of 8 cents an hour 
effective September 1, 1966. 


(c) A further increase of 7 cents an hour 
effective September 1, 1967. 


(d) Provision for a lump sum settlement 
of $60 in lieu of retroactive pay for the 
period April 1, 1965 to the effective date 
of a new agreement. This sum to be pro- 
tated to the nearest half-month for employ- 
ees hired after March 31, 1965, and payable 
only to employees still employed on the 
effective date of a new agreement. 


Adjustment of Rates for Certain C lassifications 


Adjusted rates for those classifications still 
in dispute to be as follows: 
Tradesman leader—$3.25 an hour. 


Tradesman with journeyman qualifications— 
$3.05 an hour. 


Steam Engineer, 2nd Class—$3.25 an hour. 
Power Plant Operator I—$2.91 an hour. 


, The general wage increase recommended 
In item 2 above shall be applied to these 
adjusted rates. 


Miners Incentive Bonus 


A new agreement to contain a provision 
as follows: 

Any dispute regarding the application of in- 
centive rates or standards as posted may be 
referred by the employee concerned to his shift 
boss. Failing satisfactory agreement, the em- 
ployee, accompanied by two other mine depart- 
ment employees designated by the union, if he 
so desires, may take the matter up with the 
mine superintendent. Any such decision shall 
not be subject to the grievance procedure. 


Work Week and Overtime 


(a) A weekend premium or differential of 15 
cents an hour to be paid for each standard 
hour of work (i.e. not overtime hours) between 
midnight on Friday and midnight on Sunday in 
each week. This to apply only to employees 
regularly scheduled to work shifts between mid- 
night on Friday and midnight on Sunday in each 
week. 

(b) No provision for double-time rates for 
overtime after 12 hours. 

(c) No change in provision re lunch period. 


Shift Differential 


A shift differential of 9 cents an hour 
to be paid in respect of time worked on 
shifts commencing at 4 p.m. and midnight. 

Cost-of-Living Bonus 

Effective September 1, 1965 an allowance, 
to be termed “local allowance”, of $16 a2 
month to residents in Uranium City, be paid 
to all employees residing there. In addition, 
in lieu of retroactivity, a lump sum settle- 
ment of $40 to be paid in respect of this. 
item to employees residing in Uranium City 
on the effective date of the new agreement. 
This payment to be pro-rated to the nearest 
half month for employees who have taken 
up residence in Uranium City since March 
31, 1965. 
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Severance Pay 


Provision to be made for severance pay 
either in the new agreement or by a collateral 
letter addressed by the company to the union 
in the following terms: 

In the event of a complete shutdown of the 
company’s operations at Eldorado, Sask., the 
company will pay to each employee affected, 
and who at that time has continuous service of 
not less than six months, a severance allowance 
of one week’s pay at basic wage rates for each 
year of service up to a maximum of $500, which 
maximum may become the subject of discussion 
between the company and the union in future 
negotiations or in the event of a shutdown, 
whichever occurs first. 


It is clear from the information provided 
to the Board that the present arrangement, 
projected as it is until at least 1970, whereby 
the Government purchases and stock piles a 
considerable quantity of the product at El- 
dorado, is an arrangement directed, at least 
in part, toward ensuring the employment of 
the employees during a period when other 
markets for the product are almost non- 
existent. The stock-piling price is a minimum 
price and not likely to result in a profit. The 
wage rates paid at the present time at 
Eldorado compare very favourably with rates 
paid in other mining locations in Canada, 
and in most cases are higher. It is possible, 
in a very limited number of classifications, to 
find higher rates paid elsewhere, but these 
are very few in number and do not affect the 
over-all picture that Eldorado rates are, gen- 
erally speaking, highest in the industry. 


The fringe benefits enjoyed by employees 
in the bargaining unit can only be described 
as excellent. In the Board’s view, the recom- 
mendations contained above re wages, cost 
of living and differentials, together with the 
items of classification adjustment and insur- 
ance and welfare plan improvements already 
agreed upon between the parties, satisfactorily 
provide for any increase in living costs and 
maintain the position of Eldorado employees 
with respect to other mining industry em- 
ployees in Canada. There is always great 
difficulty in projecting wage increases over 
a period of three years that will assure a 
satisfactory relationship between cost of liv- 
ing and wages. 

The result of the Board’s meetings with 
the parties at Eldorado indicates that the 
above recommendations very closely approxi- 
mate the final positions taken by the parties. 
Each of them should be able, without hard- 
ship, to modify their respective positions to 
the extent of finding the above recommenda- 
tions acceptable. 


Dated at Winnipeg, Man., the 23rd day of 
August, 1965. 


(Sed.) A. S. Dewar, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Leo Nimsick, 
Union Nominee, 


(Sgd.) Alex Harris, 
Company Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


The Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division) 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


This Conciliation Board was appointed pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Industrial Re- 
lations and Disputes Investigation Act (Can- 
ada) to conciliate a labour dispute arising 
out of negotiations for a new collective agree- 
ment between the Cumberland Railway Com- 
pany (the employer) and the members of 
Lodge No. 684 of the Brotherhood of Rail 
road Trainmen (the Brotherhood). 

The employer is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary company of The Dominion Coal 


Company Limited (the coal company). The 
coal company owns all the fixed assets used 
by the employer except the rolling stock. 
The rolling stock is owned by The Dominion 
Rolling Stock Company Limited, another 
wholly owned subsidiary company of the 
coal company. 

The employer operates a 39-mile railway 
line between Sydney and Louisburg, with a 
seven mile subdivision line to New Waterford 
and several short branch lines to the col- 


ee NE SS eee 


During August, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between The Cumberland Railway Com- 
pany (Sydney and Louisburg Division) and Lodge 684 of the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge A. H. McKinnon of 
Antigonish, N.S. He was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, J. W. E. Mingo of Halifax, and J. L. Dubinsky, 
Q.C., of Glace Bay, nominees of the company and union, respectively. 

The report of the chairman and Mr. Mingo, constitutes the report of the Board. A 


’ minority report was made by Mr. Dubinsky. 


The texts of the majority and minority reports are reproduced here. 
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lieries, piers and other plant of the coal com- 
pany. At Sydney this line has connections 
with the Canadian National Railways. The 
rolling stock consists of 15 diesel locomotives, 
1,175 fifty-ton coal carrying hopper cars and 
approximately 50 other miscellaneous cars. 

The handling of coal produced by, and the 
servicing of, the collieries of the coal com- 
pany constitute 95 per cent of the work per- 
formed by the employer. The balance of its 
traffic is general freight, a large proportion 
consisting of materials for the coal company. 
A freight service between Glace Bay and 
Louisburg, on the basis of a minimum of one 
round trip per week, is also operated. These 
facts are significant in that they indicate the 
extent to which the employer’s rail operations 
are part and parcel of the coal operations 
carried on by the coal company. 

The employer has 311 employees, exclu- 
sive of administrative personnel and watch- 
men. These 311 employees are divided into 
five separate bargaining units, and each unit 
is represented by a different union. These 
unions and the number of employees which 
each represents are: 

Lodge 684, Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men—98 employees. 

Lodge 717, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen—88 employees. 

Lodge 684, International Association of 
Machinists—47 employees. 

Division 101, Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers—26 employees. 

District 26, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica—52 employees. 


The coal company has over 6,500 em- 
ployees organized into nine separate bargain- 
ing units by three different trade unions. 
The great majority of these employees—over 
5,000—are also represented by District 26 
of the United Mine Workers. 

The 98 “trainmen” of the employer repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men include the following classifications: 
yardmasters, conductors, brakemen, baggage- 
men and switch tenders. 

Trainmen are paid on an hourly basis at 
yard rates for both yard and road service— 
yard rates being the highest rate paid for 
any class of train service on Canadian rail- 
ways. Since 1957, the trainmen have enjoyed 
the 40-hour week in yard service. They are 
paid at the rate of time and one-half should 
they work a sixth or seventh tour of duty, 
and are paid at the rate of time and one-half 
for all work in excess of eight hours per- 
formed on any single tour of duty. They 
receive annual vacations calculated on years of 
service, ranging from one week to four weeks, 
and are paid vacation pay of two, four, six 
or eight per cent of the gross wages received 
during the preceding calendar year. They also 
receive seven statutory holidays with pay. 
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Lodge No. 684 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen has been the bargaining agent 
for the employer’s trainmen since 1901. For 
many years—from 1919 to 1953—under the 
terms of “a standby arrangement” between 
the employer and the five unions representing 
its employees, the rates of pay of these em- 
ployees were the same as those of the em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways 
in the Atlantic Region; new rates being imple- 
mented whenever such new rates were agreed 
to by the major Canadian railroads and the 
unions negotiating with them. 

In 1954 the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men set aside this “stand-by arrangement” 
and commenced exercising its right to nego- 
tiate wages and fringe benefits directly with 
the employer. While this practice has since 
been followed, in all cases negotiations be- 
tween the employer and the Brotherhood were 
not completed until after the completion of 
negotiations between the major roads and 
the unions representing their employees. 

The expiration date of the last collective 
agreement between the employer and _ the 
Brotherhood was December St. 1963. 

On December 16, 1963, the Brotherhood 
served notice on the employer of its desire 
to negotiate a new collective agreement. 

On April 16, 1964, the Brotherhood sub- 
mitted the following proposals for this agree- 
ment: 

1. Increase all wage rates by 12 per cent 
effective January 1, 1964. 

2. Health and welfare indemnity increased 
to $60 a week and insurance $5,000 with com- 
pany to assume 100 per cent premium costs. 

3, Trainmen to be paid a shift differential, 
4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 10 cents an hour; 12 mid- 
night to 8 a.m. 15 cents an hour. 

4. Pension plan as per CNR. 

5. One additional holiday—-Remembrance 
Day. 

6. Trainmen required to write train orders 
during their tour of duty to be paid an addi- 
tional two hours at pro rata rate. 

7. Conductor to be paid one hour for check- 
ing sidings and yards when requested to do so 
at yardmaster’s rates. 

8. Conductor on all change-off crews. 

9. Four weeks vacation pay after 20 years of 
service, three weeks after 13 years. 

10. All crews to consist of one conductor and 
two brakemen except, when no firemen, all 
crews to have one conductor and three brake- 
men. 

11. Time and one-half for working on holidays. 

12. Call boy for trainmen. 

13. Company to assume responsibility for tele- 
phone calls to trainmen in Louisburg and New 
Waterford. 

14. Vacation pay to continue on percentage 
basis with a day’s pay for a day’s vacation to 
be the minimum. 

However, on February 19, 1964, the 
Brotherhood negotiated with one of the major 
roads, for a new collective agreement com- 
mencing January 1, 1964, terminating De- 
cember 31, 1965, and providing an “across 
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the board” wage increase of 5 per cent in 
full settlement of all issues raised during the 
negotiations. These issues apparently includ- 
ed health and welfare, shift differentials, stat- 
utory holidays, vacations, and premium time 
for work on statutory holidays. 


Meetings between representatives of the 
employer and the Brotherhood commenced 
in April 1964, to consider the Brotherhood’s 
proposals for the new agreement, but, ex- 
cept perhaps on the issue of wages, little 
progress appears to have been made. 


On October 9, 1964, the Brotherhood re- 
quested the Minister of Labour to appoint 
a Conciliation Board under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (Canada) and by December 21, 
1964, this Board was constituted, consisting 
of His Honour Judge A. H. MacKinnon as 
chairman; J. L. Dubinsky, Q.C., as the nomi- 
nee of the Brotherhood; and J. W. E. Mingo 
as the nominee of the employer. 


Meeting between the Board and repre- 
sentatives of the employer and the union were 
held at Sydney on April 22, April 23, May 
17 and August 20. Written briefs were sub- 
mitted, and oral presentations made on be- 
half of each of the parties, and extensive 
consultation took place, collectively and sev- 
erally, between representatives of the parties 
and the Board, at the conclusion of which 
the following facts and impressions emerged: 


(1) The Board was not going to be able to 
secure agreement from the parties on the terms 
of a new collective agreement and would, there- 
fore, have to file a report. 


(2) Wages, the subject of the first of the 
Brotherhood’s 14 proposals for the new collec- 
tive agreement, were not really the issue. For, 
as the Brotherhood pointed out in its brief, “in 
view of the historic pattern linking wage rates 
on the Sydney and Louisburg (the employer) 
with those on adjacent lines of the Canadian 
National’, the 5 per cent “across the board” 
wage increase that was being offered by the 
employer, and which had been agreed to by the 
Brotherhood in its contracts with the major 
roads, was satisfactory ‘provided we can achieve 
an equitable settlement on the other items in 
dispute; and this means, in particular, the full 
Canadian National Railways Pension Plan”. 
Implicit in this statement was the further pro- 
viso that the term of the contract under nego- 
tiation coincide with the current term of the 
contracts of the major roads—i.e. a two-year 
term commencing January 1, 1964. 


(3) Of the remaining proposals, the fourth, 
which called for the implementation of the 
Canadian National Railways Pension Plan, was 
treated by both parties as unquestionably the 
principal issue between them. Indeed, while none 
of the other 12 proposals was technically aban- 
doned by the Brotherhood, all were strongly 
resisted by the employer, and in a variety of 
ways the Board, rightly or wrongly, gained the 
impression that, subject to two conditions to be 
mentioned, agreement on the pension issue, if it 
were possible, would bring agreement on all 
issued—particularly as such agreement would 
expire in four months time (December 31, 1965) 
and, on that occasion, afford the Brotherhood an 
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opportunity to negotiate the implementation of 
the other proposals. 

The two conditions referred to are: (1.) 
that the procedure prescribed by Article 22 
of the agreement that expired December 31, 
1963, be clarified; and (2.) that the Board 
take no action on the request of the em- 
ployer, filed with the Board under date of 
July 13, 1965, for “clarification” of the 
employer’s “right” under the terms of the 
expired agreement to operate multiple diesel 
units, connected together so as to have a 
single control point, without having to have 
complete crews stand by for each of the 
units. 

‘The first of these conditions is easily ful- 
filled, and attached to this decision, as Ap- 
pendix A, is a suggested revision of Article 
22 which, on the basis of its discussions with 
each of the parties, the Board hopes will 
prove satisfactory to both. 


The second of these conditions requires 
further explanation. The employer’s diesel 
units are not the largest that can be pur- 
chased, and they haul more empty cars than 
they can loaded cars. However, since last 
November they have been equipped with 
mechanism permitting two units to be con- 
nected together in such a way that they may 
be operated from the cab of one of them as 
a single engine having approximately twice 
the capacity of each—a capacity which is 
also possessed by single units of greater 
horsepower which the employer might pur- 
chase. 

When two of its present units are so con- 
nected, the employer has, it contended, only 
one engine within the meaning of the operating 
rules prescribed for Canadian railroads and 
hence it neither needs, nor is required by 
any provision of the collective agreement 
that expired on December 31, 1963, to have 
full crews standing by for each of the units. 


To this contention the Brotherhood’s re- 
sponse was threefold: 


(a) They feared that the extensive use of mul- 
tiple units would enable the employer to make 
a very substantial reduction—perhaps by as much 
as fifty per cent—in the number of trainmen in 
its employ and that, therefore, it constituted a 
serious threat to their job security. 


(b) They insisted that the use of such units, 
without full crews standing by for each, contra- 
vened Article 15 of the agreement that expired 
on December 31, 1965; the relevant part of 
the text of which is: ‘“‘Double-heading may be 
run, and engines separated as bridges require; 
full crews to be used.” 


(c) Finally, they objected to the Board con- 
sidering the issue at all because (1) it was not 
raised by the employer until July 13, 1965; 
(2) they did not want the Board making recom- 
mendations on the issue until they first had the 
opportunity to prepare and make a careful 
submission of their own views; and (3) in this 
month of August, 1965, they did not want the 
Board’s report held up further while they went 
about preparing and making such a submission. 
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In the employer’s view, “double-heading” 
referred only to the situation, prevalent in 
the days of steam engines, where two units 
were connected together to create additional 
hauling capacity, but continued to be op- 
perated from separate control points, each 
from its own cab. 

This issue was further complicated by three 
developments: 

(1) discipline action taken by the employer 
against those members of the Brotherhood who 
refused to work a multiple unit team the last 
(and third) time the employer sought to operate 
one; (2) a complaint filed by the Brotherhood 
with the Minister of Labour charging the em- 
ployer with a violation of Article 22 of the 
expired agreement, and hence with a violation 
of Section 15 (b) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (Canada), in 
attempting to operate multiple units without 
having full crews standing by for each; and 
(3) an outbreak of “sickness” among mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood—so extensive as to cause 
a complete shutdown of all the employer’s rail 
operations and a partial shutdown of the coal 
company’s coal operations—on August Dp bOOs. 
when they first learned that the employer had 
submitted the ‘multiple unit” issue to the board. 


At its meeting in Sydney on August 20, 
1965, the Board was—and still is—of the 
opinion that, to the extent that the multiple 
unit issue was a question of construing cor- 
rectly the language of the expired agreement, 
it was properly a matter for an arbitration 
Board convened under the grievance pro- 
cedure provisions of that agreement, and, to 
the extent that it was a matter to be resolved 
by new language in a new agreement, it 
should not be dealt with by this Board be- 
cause the Brotherhood had not received an 
adequate opportunity to be heard on the issue, 
the Board’s report should not be further de- 
layed until such an opportunity could be 
afforded, and the issue could more conven- 
iently be dealt with in four months time when 
the agreement under negotiation, if agreed to 
in the interim, would expire. 


Quite apart from the merits of the issue, 
the Board sensed a deep concern on the part 
of the Brotherhood about the effect implemen- 
tation of the employer’s view would have 
on the future size of the work force and that 
more preparation of the work force for this 
step was desirable before it was taken. 


Accordingly, at the conclusion of its meet- 
ings with the parties on August 20, the chair- 
man of the Board furnished the Brotherhood 
with a letter to the effect that it was the in- 
tention of the Board to forward its report 
to the Minister of Labour on August 25, 
1965, and that the report would contain no 
recommendation on the multiple unit issue. 
Possibly this letter had something to do with 
the prompt disappearance of the malady that 
had incapacitated the men for the preceding 
96 hours. At all events, on Monday, August 
22, the press carried a report that, following 
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a meeting of the Brotherhood the previous 
evening, all crews reported for work and rail 
and coal operations were resumed. 

This issue has been reported on at some 
length to indicate why the Board is making 
no recommendation concerning it and also 
why, in the Board’s opinion, both parties 
should henceforth approach it with care, and 
with understanding of each other’s difficulties. 

The principal, and perhaps the only issue 
remaining, is that of the Brotherhood’s re- 
quest for the introduction by the employer 
of what has been referred to as “the full 
Canadian National Railways Pension plan”, 
and on this issue, a fair amount of. back- 
ground narrative is desirable. 

While members of the Brotherhood enjoy 
essentially the same rates of pay received 
by trainmen employed by the CNR in the 
Atlantic region, they have never enjoyed the 
Same pension benefits. Nor, for that matter, 
have any employees of the coal company, or 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
(the steel company). 

In 1923 the employer, along with the coal 
company and the steel company introduced 
what has since become known as “the 1923 
Dosco Plan”. It was, and is, a non-contribu- 
tory, unfunded pension plan which has been 
summarized by Johnson & Higgins (Canada) 
Ltd., a Montreal firm of actuaries retained 
by the employer, in the following terms: 


Eligibility for Pension Benefits 


(a) Normal retirement—25 years of serv- 
ice and attainment of age 65 for males; 25 
years of service and attainment of age 55 for 
females. 

(b) Disability retirement—On total and 
permanent disability after 15 years of service. 

(c) Exception—The pension board may 
extend the benefits of the plan to employees 
who lack the above service requirements, or 
who would otherwise be ineligible for bene- 
fits. 

Definition of Service 


Service is taken as integral years from 
employee’s hiring date. Six months or more 
is counted as a full year and less than six 
months is ignored. 

Amount of Pension 

(a) Basic Pension—The basic amount of 
monthly pension benefit is 1 per cent average 
monthly pay over the 10-year period pre- 
ceding retirement for each year of service 
prior to retirement. 

(b) Offset at 70—Basic monthly pension 
benefits are reduced by $40 a month at 
age 70. 

(c) Maximum Pension—$75 a month up 
to age 70; $35 a month after age 70. 

(d) Minimum Pension—No minimum 
specified up to age 70; $25 a month after 
age 70. 
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Alternative Amount of Pension 


As above, but with the maximum increased 
from $75 a month to $115 a month up to 
age 70. 


Contributions 


The company pays the full cost of all 
pension benefits. Employees do not con- 
tribute. 


Form of Pension Benefit 


A life annuity ceasing at death. Optional 
forms of pension benefit are not available. 


Death Benefits and Vesting 

Not available. 
Administration 

Full authority for administration lies in a 
pension board, consisting of the president 
and treasurer of Dominion Steel & Coal Cor- 
poration, Ltd., and of a third member ap- 
pointed by them. Details of administration 
are handled by a committee appointed by, 
and subject to, the pension board. 

At some stage since 1923 the “Alternative 
Amount of Pension” was made available to 
employees of the steel company, although 
the employer and the coal company were 
not able to do the same for their employees. 
Also, a contributory pension plan providing 
additional benefits (the 1955 Dosco Con- 
tributory Plan) was introduced for steel 
company employees in 1955, and further ex- 
panded in 1964, but it, too, has not yet been 
extended to include or become available to 
employees of either the employer or the coal 
company. 

The introduction of the CNR pension plan 
was an issue in the negotiations between the 
employer and the Brotherhood for the col- 
lective agreement that expired on December 
31, 1963. That negotiation also required the 
services of a Conciliation Board and in its 
report (dated August 1962) the Board made 
the following recommendation: 

A joint committee to seek suitable contribu- 
tory pension plan. An actuary, agreeable to both 
parties, to be retained for this purpose. Cost 
of the actuarial study to be shared equally. If 
feasible and suitable plan determined, company 
general manager to recommend acceptance. 

This recommendation was agreed to by 
both parties and carried out. Meetings were 
held in November 1962, and in March and 
April 1963, but no agreement on a plan was 
reached. The employer was prepared to intro- 
duce the 1955 Dosco Contributory Plan in 
respect of current and future service, and 
retain the 1928 Dosco Plan (non-contribu- 
tory) in respect of past service. The union 
representatives on the committee (and there 
is some dispute as to the extent they were 
authorized to speak for the brotherhood) 
agreed to forego the present CNR Contribu- 
tory Plan, but insisted on nothing less than 
this plan as it existed in 1935. The employer 
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was equally insistent that the 1935 CNR plan 
could not be implemented as its cost was too 
great for the employer’s resources, and its 
benefits more extensive than those of the 
1955 Dosco Contributory Plan, with the 
result that the entire pension structure of the 
Dosco complex would be thrown out of bal- 
ance. On this note the joint committee agreed 
to disagree, and a report to this effect was 
subsequently filed. 

At the time of this Board’s first hearing at 
Sydney in April 1965, the position of the 
parties had not changed much. The 1955 
Dosco Contributory Plan had been modified 
and expanded in 1964 for employees of the 
steel company, and hence the employer was 
now offering the 1964 modified Dosco Con- 
tributory Plan in respect of current and fu- 
ture service, and the 1923 Dosco Plan (non- 
contributory) in respect of past service. The 
Brotherhood was still insisting upon “the full 
Canadian National Railways pension plan”, 
although in the oral presentation there was 
some intimation that, in respect of past serv- 
ice at least, the 1935 version of this plan 
would be acceptable. 

However, the pension situation in Canada 
had changed tremendously. A few weeks 
earlier Parliament had created the Canada 
Pension Plan requiring all employers, as a 
matter of law and irrespective of what pen- 
sion plans they may or may not be presently 
providing, to commence deducting on Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, 1.8 per cent of the pay of their 
employees (subject to certain limits and ex- 
ceptions here immaterial), and to remit this 
amount to the federal Government, along 
with a matching contribution of their own, 
all for the purpose of financing a Govern- 
ment contributory pension plan which, hav- 
ing regard to the contributions (3.6 per cent 
of payroll), would provide greater benefits 
than could be provided by any private plan 
financed by like contributions. Also the Old 
Age Security Benefit of $75 a month was 
made payable, starting in 1970 at age 65. 
Starting in 1966, the full pension of $75 
would be available to those who have reached 
age 69 in 1967; to those who have reached 
age 68; and so on until 1970, when it be- 
comes payable to those who have reached 
age 65. 

When the Board asked whether either party 
had taken this development into account, it 
received the somewhat unimaginative response 
that, as the contract under negotiation would 
expire on December 13, 1965, and as the 
Canada Pension Plan would not become ef- 
fective until the next day, it had no bearing 
on the pension issue under conciliation. 


When the Board met again with representa- 
tives of the parties on May 17, 1965, the 
position of the employer had changed. It 
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withdrew all previous offers on the pension 
issue and made a new offer. 

While the Canada Pension Plan becomes 
effective January 1, 1966, the maximum 
benefits are not payable to those who retire 
before January 1, 1976. Rather the benefits 
build up to this maximum at a graduated rate 
over the intervening 10-year period. 

The new offer which the employer made 
on May 17, 1965, was to rescind the 1923 
Dosco Plan, in respect of both past and fu- 
ture service, and replace it with a plan, also 
non-contributory, which would supplement 
the benefits payable under the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan to those employees who reach 
retirement age before January 1, 1976, to the 
extent necessary to make the total benefits 
received by such employees equal to the 
benefits that they would receive under the 
Canada Pension Plan exclusively, if they re- 
tired after January 1, 1976. 

In June, 1965, this same offer was made 
to District No. 26 of the UMW representing 
over 6,000 employees of the coal company, 
and was accepted by the UMW as one of the 
terms of their current collective agreement 
extending for a term of 19 months, commenc- 
ing January 1, 1965. 


In this condition the problem was left in 
the hands of the Board. A Conciliation Board 
consisting of lawyers, without pension experi- 
ence and without actuarial assistance, is not 
well qualified to devise a pension plan which 
has to be (1) satisfactory to parties who over 
a four year period have been unable to 
reach agreement among themselves on such 
a plan; (2) satisfactory to the Taxation 
Division of the Department of National 
Revenue (who are not represented in the pro- 
ceedings at all); (3) reconciliable with and 
workable within a complex structure of exist- 
ing private and future government plans, 
(4) in balance with the private and public 
plans in effect for employees in allied oper- 
ations of the employer or its parent or asso- 
ciated companies, (5) good value for the 
money and (6) not too burdensome in cost 
to either the employer or the employee, hav- 
ing regard to the special circumstances of 
each. In the present instance the problem 
has not been simplified by the rather rigid 
and uncomprehending positions of the par- 
ties, and the absence of certain cost infor- 
mation in depth. 

The principal grounds on which the em- 
ployer resisted the Brotherhood’s demand for 
the CNR plan (1935 or present) were three- 
fold: 

(a) The rail operations of the employer are 
essentially only an adjunct of the coal operations 
of the coal company, and the coal operations 
of the coal company have, over the last 24 
months, been carried on at a loss in excess of 


$100,000 per month—$2.4 million in all—with 
no prospects at all for improvement, at least 
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unless the requested $25 million federal grant 
for modernization of the mines is forthcoming. 
Implementing the CNR plan would, according 
to Johnson & Higgins (Canada) Ltd., cost the 
employer approximately 13 per cent of its payroll 
(in addition to the 54 per cent collected from 
the employees), as opposed to the 3.5 per cent 
that it would now be paying for the 1923 Dosco 
Plan if the latter were funded, and funded on 
the same basis. Whatever justification the CNR 
may have for making such a pension contribu- 
tion, it is beyond the reach of the employer in 
its present straitened circumstances. 


ab), Dhe employer cannot legitimately con- 
sider the unit of 98 employees, represented by 
the Brotherhood, as though it were not part of 
the total Dosco coal complex at Sydney, employ- 
ing In excess of 6,500 persons, or not part of the 
steel and coal complex at Sydney, employing in 
excess of 10,000 persons. Hence, it cannot intro- 
duce the CNR Pension Plan for the Brother- 
hood’s unit unless, at the same time, it is able 
either to introduce the same plan for all the 
other employees of the complex, or to furnish 
reasonable justification—reasonable not only to 
the other employees, but to itself and to the 
general public—for not doing so. As the benefits 
of the CNR plan exceed those of the 1964 
modified Dosco Contributory Plan, it could not 
justify such a measure to the steel workers, 
much less to the coal miners who have never 
even had the 1964 plan. 


(c) In view of the introduction of the Can- 
ada Pension Plan and the accelerating to age 
65 of the $75 a month Old Age Security Benefits 
already payable by the federal Government, the 
CNR plan is not necessary and not as good 
value for the cost. 


To these arguments, the Brotherhood’s re- 
ply was along the following lines: The recent 
(November 1963) rate application of the 
employer before the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, indicated that the rail operations 
of employer were profitable, even though 
those of the coal company are not, and hence 
the employer has the ability to pay. Members 
of the Brotherhood in the employer’s employ 
perform the same work as members of the 
Brotherhood in the employ of the CNR, and 
hence should receive the same pay and 
benefits. If members of the Brotherhood must 
be considered part of the Dosco complex, 
they want the best and not the worst fringe 
benefits which that complex now pays to any- 
one. Finally, the Canada Pension Plan and 
the modification of the Old Age Security 
Benefits are not relevant as they come into 
effect after the expiration date of the con- 
tract under negotiation, and it will be time 
enough to consider their significance when 
negotiations for a successor contract are com- 
menced. 


All these points require further examina- 
tion, and it will be convenient to consider the 
last one first. If past practice is followed and 
negotiations for a successor contract delayed 
until after settlement of a new contract has 
been reached by the Brotherhood and the 
major roads, the Canada Pension Plan will 
have been in effect some considerable time 
before any consideration of its significance is 
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undertaken. More important, in this month of 
August 1965, it is not sensible to consider 
implementation of a contributory pension plan 
which does not take into account the Canada 
Pension Plan because: 

(a) If the plan is contributory (and neither 
the Brotherhood nor the employer has ever sug- 
gested that any other plan be considered), it 
cannot be retroactive to January 1, 1964, unless 
the members of the Brotherhood are going to 
be charged contributions equal to a percentage 
of their pay (in the case of the CNR plan 54 
per cent of their pay) retroactive to that date, 
and from the point of view of these employees, 
this is hardly practicable or desirable. 


(b) Even if a recommendation by this Board 
for a pension plan is published and agreed to 
by both parties within the next week, it would 
be difficult for the recommendation to be imple- 
mented before October 1, 1965, at the earliest, 
leaving only three months for the plan to run 
before the expiration of the agreement and the 
introduction of the Canada Pension Plan. No 
plan of such short duration is worth the trouble 
to devise or implement. 


Perhaps the best test of the relevance and 
the significance of the Canada Pension Plan 
and the modifications to the Old Age Security 
Benefits is to compare their benefits and their 
cost, from the viewpoint only of members of 
the Brotherhood with the benefits and the 
cost of the CNR plan if it were implemented 
effective January 1, 1966. In making this com- 
parison the Board is relying, for particulars 
of the CNR plan, upon the information pro- 
vided by Johnson & Higgins (Canada) Ltd., 
in the memorandum furnished to the Board 
on May 17, 1965. This memorandum sets out 
the amount of pension payable by the CNR 
plan as follows: 

Current service (after Jan. 1, 1965). 14 per 
cent of an employee’s average best five consecu- 
tive years earnings a year of current service 
(14 per cent a year in excess of 30 years total 
service). 

Past Service (prior to Jan. 1, 1965). 1 per 
cent of an employee’s average best 10 consecu- 
tive years earnings a year of past service. 


For purpose of the comparison, assume that 
a member of the Brotherhood, who will be 
55 years of age on January 15, 1966, and 
who first entered the employ of the employer 
almost 30 years ago in December 1935, 
averaged earnings of $4,000 a year during 
the last 10 years (1956-65), averages earn- 
ings of $5,000 annually during the next five 
years (1966-70) and earnings of $6,000 an- 
nually during the succeeding five years (1971- 
75), and then retires on reaching age 65 on 
January 15, 1976. 


Under the past service feature of the CNR 
plan he would be entitled to an annual pen- 
sion of $1,200 (1 per cent x $4,000 x« 30), 
terminable on death, and under the current 
service feature, to an annual pension of $900 
(14 per cent * $6,000 « 10), payable for the 
longer of life or 10 years and thereafter, to 
the extent of 50 per cent, to the surviving 
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widow for life. In effect this would be a 
total pension of $2,100, of which $900 (to 
the extent the pensioner died before age 75) 
or $450 would be payable to the surviving 
widow. 


Under the Canada Pension Plan this retir- 
ing employee would receive an annual pen- 
sion of $1,250, payable for life and there- 
after, to the extent of 60 per cent, to the 
surviving widow, and under the Old Age 
Security legislation, as modified, he would 
receive an annual pension of $900, termin- 
able on death. In effect his total pension 
would be $50 greater than that payable under 
the CNR plan, and upon his death, this pen- 
sion would continue to be paid to his widow 
to the extent of $750 annually. (She would, 
of course, receive her Old Age Security Bene- 
fit of $900 annually as well.) 

During the period 1966-75, the CNR plan 
would have cost the retiring employee an 
amount equal to 54 per cent of his earnings, 
or an aggregate amount of $3,025. Over the 
same period the Canada Pension Plan and 
the Old Age Security Benefits would have 
cost him $792 (1.8 per cent * $4,400 « 10) 
and $1,000 (assuming average annual tax- 
able income of $2,500 * 4 per cent « 10) 
respectively, or an aggregate amount of 
$1,792. 

On the basis of the foregoing calculations, 
there would appear to be a fair amount of 
substance to the employer’s contention that, 
in view of the introduction of the Canada 
Pension Plan and the accelerating to age 65 
of the $75 a month Old Age Security Benefit 
already payable by the federal government, 
the CNR plan is not necessary, and is not 
as good a value for the money. 

To put the matter another way: at the time 
the Brotherhood first requested the CNR plan 
back in 1962, and at all times subsequently 
up to February 1965, it was requesting cer- 
tain pension benefits at a certain cost to 
both the employer and its own members. 
In February 1965, the federal Government 
undertook to provide these, or at least com- 
parable benefits, at a lower cost, both to the 
employer and to members of the Brother- 
hood. In effect, the Brotherhood is obtaining 
substantially the benefits it originally re- 
quested. However, the plan that will provide 
these benefits is a public one, and the cost 
to the employer and to the employees is less. 

With respect to the other two contentions 
of the employer: that it has not the ability to 
pay the cost of the CNR plan, and that imple- 
mentation of such a plan would throw the 
whole pension structure of the Dosco com- 
plex out of balance, these, too, appear to 
have considerable substance, especially the 
first. 
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The Board was supplied with the audited 
financial statements of the coal company for 
the fiscal period ending July 31, 1964. These 
statements were prepared by Price Water- 
house & Co., one of the largest auditing firms 
in the western world, and were consolidated 
to include the statements of the employer 
and all other wholly owned subsidiary com- 
panies. Hence the revenues shown include all 
income receipts and subsidies, under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Assistance Act or 
otherwise, received by the employer and, not- 
withstanding these, the consolidated profit 
and loss account showed an operating loss 
of $1,297,076 or over $100,000 a month. 
Interim statements to shareholders and press 
reports (the last as late as August 16, 1965S, 
in that day’s edition of the Financial Times) 
indicate that these monthly losses have con- 
tinued at the same rate during the fiscal 
period ending July 31, 1965. 

In these circumstances it is perhaps re- 
markable that the employer made any offer 
on pensions at all. Nevertheless, at the first 
meeting of the board on April 23, 1965, the 
employer offered to continue the 1923 Dosco 
plan in respect of past service, and to insti- 
tute the 1964 modified Dosco contributory 
plan in respect of future service. As the 1923 
Dosco plan is not funded, it was difficult to 
evaluate its cost, but ultimately, Johnson & 
Higgins (Canada) Ltd., using certain funding 
assumptions which they were by no means 
sure would be acceptable to the Income Tax 
Department, arrived at the following estimates 
of cost to the employer: 


1923 Dosco Plan 


Past service 
(1 Jan. 65) .... $37,343 (2.64% of payroll) 


Current service 
(1 Jan. 65) .... 12,184 (0.86% of payroll) 


1964 Modified Dosco Contributory Plan 


Current service 
Citjan. 65) ba5 


If the foregoing calculations are correct, 
the employer’s original offer on pensions 
would have cost approximately 4.6 per cent 
of payroll (2.64 per cent plus 1.96 per cent). 
If 1.8 per cent is deducted to provide for 
the contributions that the employer will have 
to begin making on January 1, 1966, under 
the Canada Pension Plan (actually these de- 
ductions should aggregate a shade less than 
1.8 per cent in view of the present $4,400 
maximum on which deductions are to be 
made), the balance of the employer’s original 
Offer available for a private plan is approxi- 
mately 2.8 per cent of payroll. 

The difficulty the Board has in making 
any recommendation with respect to this 2.8 
per cent of payroll, is that it cannot know 
what benefits complementing those to be made 


27,741 (1.96% of payroll) 
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available under the federal Government plans 
it will purchase, and which of such benefits. 
are preferred by the parties. It is true that 
the employer offered the same plan that was. 
accepted by the employees of the coal com- 
pany in June 1965—a plan, in effect, acceler- 
ating the full benefits of the Canada Pension 
Plan from 1976 to 1966—and it may well be 
that this constitutes the best utilization of the 
2.8 per cent of payroll that the employer is 
prepared to make available for the purpose. 

However, the Board was not furnished 
with the cost of such a plan, and suspects 
that it would substantially be less than the 2.8 
per cent which the employer has placed “on 
the table”. In these circumstances, the Board 
is reluctant to recommend a plan which has 
the effect of furnishing the Brotherhood with 
less than what they were originally offered 
by the employer, and hence, the Board is 
going to recommend instead that, unless and 
until the parties otherwise agree, the present 
1923 Dosco plan (non-contributory) be re- 
tained. This means that in 1966, and subse- 
quent years, the benefits payable under the 
Canada Pension Plan and the Old Age Se- 
curity legislation, will be supplemented by the 
benefits payable under the 1923 Dosco plan, 
and that the cost to the employer of these 
benefits will be something less than 5.3 per 
cent of payroll, calculated as follows: 


1923 Dosco Plan: 


past Service (7s! 2.64% 
current service 7... 0.86% 


Canada Pension Plan: 


current service ......... 1.80% minus 


5.30% minus 


or less than seven tenths of 1 per cent more 
than the employer’s original offer. (The Board 
appreciates that these calculations are crude, 
but they appear to be the best that can be 
performed in the time available, with the in- 
formation supplied.) 

It is to be noted that retention of the 1923 
Dosco plan would add another $900 annually 
(for a period of five years, and thereafter 
$420 annually) to the pension of the hypo- 
thetical employee retiring in January 1976, 
whose case was considered above, bringing 
his total pension to $3,950 or approximately 
66 per cent of the average annual earnings 
($6,000) of his best five-year earning period 
(1971-75). If his wife is alive at the time, 
and qualifies then or shortly after for her 
Old Age Security Benefit of $900 annually, 
their combined pension will be $4,850 or 
over 80 per cent of the average annual earn- 
ings of his best five-year earning period. This 
percentage certainly exceeds the conventional 
concept of a retiring allowance, that has 
hitherto prevailed in Canada, and few can 
think that the last has been heard from the 
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Government on the matter of public pension 
plans. In 1976 they will, in all probability, be 
more generous than can be projected today. 

Having regard to all of the foregoing, the 
Board is making the following recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of the collective 
labour agreement between the Brotherhood 
and the employer now under negotiation: 

(1) A two year term, commencing January 1, 
1964, and expiring December 31, 1965. 

(2) A 5 per cent “across-the-board” wage 
increase in three stages: 2 per cent retroactive to 
January 1, 1964; 1 per cent retroactive to July 1, 
1964; and 2 per cent retroactive to January 
1, 1965. 

(3) Retention of the 1923 Dosco plan (non- 
contributory), at least until the parties are able 
to work out a new plan that will not cost the 
employer more, and which will better comple- 
ment the benefits payable under the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan and the Old Age Security Act. 

Of the remaining issues between the parties, 
one—the addition of Remembrance Day as 
a paid statutory holiday—has been resolved 
by the new Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
that came into effect on July 1, 1965, and 
another—one hour’s extra pay for conductors 
asked to check sidings and yards—by the 
employer’s undertaking not to ask conductors 
to do this work. If this undertaking is not 
fulfilled, the matter should be brought up 
again at the next negotiations for, among 
other things, clarification of precisely what 
constitutes “checking siding and yards’. At 
one of the board’s hearings, the employer also 
undertook to pay the cost of one telephone 
call a day to trainmen in Louisburg and New 
Waterford and, no doubt, a provision to this 
effect should also be incorporated into any 
new agreement. On the remaining items, the 
board is making no recommendation other 
than one that both parties agreed to their 
being allowed to stand over to the next round 
of negotiations, that should commence early 
in 1966. 

Dated this 25th day of August 1965. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) A. H. McKinnon, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) J. W. E. Mingo, 
Member. 


Schedule A 


No trainman shall be disciplined or dis- 
missed until the charge or charges against 
him have been investigated by the company. 

Following such investigation, if discipli- 
nary action is contemplated by the company, 
the trainman shall be notified of such charge 
or charges by registered mail. 

If he wishes to dispute such charge or 
charges, or any of them, and so advises the 
company in writing within 10 days after he 
receives notice of the charge or charges, he 
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shall be granted a formal hearing before a 
properly designated official of the company 
at which, represented by himself or a fellow 
employee, he shall be entitled to hear the 
evidence of all the witnesses on which the 
company is relying and, if he wishes, to cross 
examine such witnesses and to call evidence 
in rebuttal. 

At least five days prior to such formal 
hearing, he shall be entitled to receive copies 
of all statements taken by the company from 
the witnesses on whose evidence the company 
proposes to rely at the hearing. 

The company shall render its decision with- 
in 15 days of the hearing and, if the train- 
man is not satisfied with this decision, he 
may appeal under the grievance procedure 
provisions of this agreement at any time 
within a period of 30 days of the date on 
which he receives written notice of the com- 
pany’s decision. 

On request, the general chairman shall 
be shown all the evidence of the case. 

If the discipline or dismissal imposed by 
the company is found, on appeal, to be un- 
just, the trainman will be exonerated, rein- 
stated if dismissed, and paid a minimum 
day for each 24 hours of time he was held 
out of service at schedule rates for the class 
of service in which he was last employed. 

When trainmen are to be disciplined, the 
discipline shall be put into effect within 
30 days of the date on which the trainman’s 
right to contest the same has expired, been 
waived, or otherwise ceased to be outstand- 
ing. It is understood that the investigation 
and the hearing, if necessary, will be held 
as quickly as possible, that the layover time 
will be used as far as practicable, and that 
trainmen will not be held out of service 
pending the rendering of a decision, except 
in cases of dismissable offences. 


MINORITY REPORT 
Part I—Definition of Terms 


For the purpose of brevity, the following 
terms as hereinafter used shall have the 
following meanings: 

“The company” shall mean the Cumberland 
Railway Company (Sydney & Louisburg 
Division). 

“The Brotherhood” shall mean Lodge No. 
684, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

“The Board” shall mean the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation consisting of: 
Judge A. H. McKinnon, chairman; J. W. E. 
Mingo, LL.B., nominated by the company; 
J. L. Dubinsky, Q.C., nominated by the 
Brotherhood. 
all as appointed by the Minister of Labour 
under the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Act, Chapter 152, R.S.C. 
1952, to enquire into the dispute existing 
between the Brotherhood and the company. 
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Part Ii—The Dispute Between the Parties 


The last agreement that had been entered 
into between the Brotherhood and the com- 
pany dealing with wages and working condi- 
tions, became effective on August 10, 1962, 
and was to continue to December 31, 1963. 

This agreement provides that it shall con- 
tinue after December 31, 1963, subject to 
two months’ notice from either party of their 
desire to cancel or revise the same, which 
notice may be served at any time after 
November 1, 1963. A notice was served on 
the company on December 7, 1963, by the 
Brotherhood over the signature of Paul Mor- 
rison, the then general chairman of the 
Brotherhood, of its desire to negotiate a new 
collective agreement. Subsequently, negotia- 
tions were carried on between the parties 
in an endeavour to arrive at a new agreement. 

The parties were unable to agree, and as a 
result the Board was appointed. 

The nature of the dispute between the 
Brotherhood and company may best be shown 
by listing the proposals of the Brotherhood. 
These were submitted on April 16, 1964, 
and are as follows: 

1. Increase all wage rates by 12 per cent 
effective January 1, 1964. 

2. Health and welfare indemnity increased to 
$60 a week, and insurance $5,000, with company 
to assume 100 per cent premium costs. 

3. Trainmen to be paid a shift differential, 
Arpune tor? pmo10 cents an hour; 12. mid- 
night to 8 a.m. 15 cents an hour. 

4. Pension plan as per CNR. 

5. One additional holiday—Remembrance 
Day. 

6. Trainmen required to write train orders 
during their tour of duty, shall be paid an 
additional two hours at pro rata rate. 

7. Conductor to be paid one hour for check- 
ing siding and yards when requested to do so 
at yardmaster’s rates. 

8. Conductor on all change-off crews. 

9. Four weeks vacation pay after 20 years’ 
service, three weeks after 13 years. 

10. All crews shall consist of one conductor 
and two brakemen except, when no firemen, 
all crews to have one conductor and three 
brakemen. 

11. Time and one-half for working on holidays. 

12. Call boy for trainmen. 

13. Company to assume responsibility for tele- 
phone calls to trainmen in Louisburg and New 
Waterford. 

14. Vacation pay to continue on percentage 
basis, with a day’s pay for a day’s vacation to 
be the minimum. 


Two additional proposals were referred to 
by the Brotherhood at our Sydney meetings. 
These are as follows: 

1. (a) Employees available for work, and no 
work available for them, will be permitted to 
work two shifts on Saturday and Sunday. 

(b) If work is available, and an employee is 
not available, he will not be permitted to work 
a second shift on above mentioned days. 

2. No employee will be permitted to work 
seven shifts in any work week until all available 
employees have completed six tours of work. 
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Part 111—The Board’s Hearings 


The Board sat in Sydney on April 22 and 
23, and again on May 17, and on August 20. 

At these hearings, representatives of the 
Brotherhood and the company were present, 
as well as representatives of other Brother- 
hoods that have agreements with the com- 
pany. Presentations were submitted by the 
Brotherhood and the company, and both sides 
were given full opportunity to present evi- 
dence and their views. Both public and private 
hearings were held at the Sydney sessions. In 
addition to the consultations at which both 
Sides were present, the Board had before it 
each of the parties to question them privately 
in the absence of the other. The chairman 
also met privately with representatives of 
each party. In addition to the Sydney hear- 
ings, the Board met privately as a body for 
consultations. 


As a result of the Sydney hearings, it 
became apparent to the board that an agree- 
ment between the parties could not be brought 
about by the board. Under the provisions of 
the Act, the Board, accordingly, has filed its 
report with you, as Minister under the said 
Act. I regret that I do not share the main 
conclusions of the other two gentlemen on 
the Board, and accordingly file with you 
this, my minority report. 


Part IV—High Level of Hearings 


At the outset, I would like to express my 
thanks to the representatives of both the 
Brotherhood and the company for the assist- 
ance they have given to us and for the 
high level of the discussions throughout the 
hearings. 

We have obtained all the information which 
we sought, and both parties to the dispute 
presented their arguments, and made their rep- 
resentations in a manner that reflected great 
credit to them and showed the true value of 
conciliation proceedings. I desire to express 
my appreciation for the spirit of co-operation 
that was shown by both parties, and my 
thanks for their readiness to assist the Board 
throughout. I can say for all three of us 
that we were impressed by the ability of all 
parties concerned, and by their awareness of 
the difficulties of the problem. 


Part V—Background of the Problem 


The fact that over 90 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total traffic constitutes the movement 
of coal produced by the Dominion Coal 
Company, at once makes clear that the prob- 
lems before us are inextricably interwoven 
with the situation facing the coal industry 
in this part of the country. It is for that 
reason, no doubt, that the company presented 
to us an outline of the financial picture in 
which the Dominion Coal Company finds 
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itself. A study of these reports and figures 
leads to the conclusion that the period of 
crisis that the coal industry in this province 
has been experiencing for some years past, 
is by no means over. The extent to which 
our provincial economy is related to the coal 
industry is so well known as to need no 
further demonstration, but it is a fact that 
should be appreciated by the whole provin- 
cial community. It is, therefore, not too 
much to say that judgments, or policy in 
matters relating to the coal industry, should 
be most carefully made and mistakes avoided. 

It is equally important for all to recognize 
that the coal industry has been of critical 
national importance, and unquestionably will 
be so in the future. Canada contains within 
its borders some of the world’s largest coal 
deposits. Now, more than ever before, we 
know that the world no longer has any 
frontiers, when distances that separated us 
from the old world have shrunk with the 
rapidly advancing and truly wondrous scien- 
tific methods of travel, when the avarice of 
certain European and Asiatic Governments 
for the property of others no longer reckons 
with the concord of nations and the sanctity 
of treaty. Can we as a nation, look for our 
energy supply to the other fuels, or dare we 
huild our safety on the energy supply that 
comes from a single other country, even that 
of our great neighbour to the south? In a 
world of uncertainty, such as we have known 
for the past few years, particularly since the 
escalation of the Viet Nam war, there is no 
guarantee that at any moment Canada would 
not be forced to turn to the coal resources 
within her boundaries for much of her energy 
supply. 

A few excerpts from the Royal Commission 
on coal submitted by Mr. Justice I. C. Rand 
on August 31, 1960, are in point. On page 
6 of the report, the Commissioner said: 


Admittedly, the coal industry of Canada is in 
dire straits; it has, in fact, been in that condi- 
tion for some years; and only by resort to non- 
economic measures has social disaster, in some 
instances, been avoided. How, then, should that 
critical situation be met? By the prevalent theory 
of private enterprise, the weaker competitor must 
be left to his fate and the exemplification of the 
workings of that principle is vividly shown by 
what has been happening to the coal mining 
industry of the United States, some details of 
which I shall mention later. From a strictly eco- 
nomic point of view, the application of that 
principle to the coal industry would be the 
simplest and most effective mode of dealing with 
the problem presented. Should we then allow 
disaster to take its course or should we resort 
to efforts to try to salvage, in part at least, 
existing social and political values? In the latter 
case, what are the considerations on the basis 
of which action can be taken and to what ex- 
tent can that action be fairly justified? 

Of these two courses there can be no serious 
doubt of which must be taken. This country has 
been conceived, and so far brought along since 
1867, primarily in terms of political and social 
considerations: economics, by a counter-balanc- 
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ing empiricism of those factors, have been har- 
monized with national unity, and the spirit of a 
prosperous and progressive people. While, then, 
economic principles may seem to be outraged by 
the means of support to the coal industry of 
the past, in the view of the national interest 
as a whole, their price has been a small item 
in the general national ledger. 


On page 32, he makes these observations: 


The considerations underlying the first are 
these. Coal is at present being superseded in what 
formerly was its main function, that of enabling 
human beings to keep themselves warm, in addi- 
tion to that, for railway services and for steam 
generation generally, it was, 50 years ago, the 
almost universal fuel. In both wars, its necessity 
in transportation by land and sea was demon- 
strated. Oil and gas are premium fuels in the 
sense of their heat values, and the ease and con- 
venience in their utilization, but, as resources, 
they yield to coal, both in volume and in con- 
centration of energy; and it is conceded that 
they will be exhausted at a time when coal will 
have a thousand years of further life for man- 
kind. The continued demand for coal in metal- 
lurgical processes generally, as already stated, 
remains. While we are still in the grip of inter- 
national tensions, a wholesale closing of mines 
would run risks, not, perhaps, wholly definable 
but, nevertheless, real. It is true that by the end 
of this year, not a locomotive on either of the 
two transcontinental railway systems will be using 
coal for steam purposes, and that its use for 
water transportation has almost equally ceased. 
Several years would be required to bring coal 
back to its original position in either of these 
uses. Undoubtedly, its availability acts somewhat 
as a check on competing prices of the other 
fuels for other purposes. Notwithstanding, then, 
the accessibility and the adequacy for immediate 
purposes generally of oil and gas, coal remains 
a vital standby and a minimum, at least, of 
mining continuity should be encouraged as a 
Dominion interest. For this, the measure of 
financial assistance, direct or indirect, must be 
drawn from the circumstances of each mining 
district. 


It may not be out of place to mention, 
that scientific studies made available to the 
Dominion Coal Board over the past few 
years predicted that, in spite of the large 
increase in other fuels, there would be a 
market for coal to the extent experienced 
up to the present year, but that after 1965 
the requirements will increase substantially. 
All of which goes to show that coal will 
always be a factor in the battle of utilities, 
whether it be in supplying heat for the home 
or producing electrical power. Finally, I am 
heartened by the current thorough engineering 
survey that is being made of the entire coal 
operations. I have no crystal ball to make 
predictions as to future events, but I am 
firmly of the belief that the requested $25 
million federal grant for modernization of 
the industry locally will be approved. 


Part VI—The Main Issue—Pensions 


(a) General Application and Earlier 
Attempts to Solve 


Without minimizing the significance of the 
other proposals, it is safe to say that the 
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most important and perplexing problem 
placed before us was that of pensions. As a 
rule, the contentious issue before most Con- 
ciliation Boards is that of wages. However, 
in this instance, wages were not dealt with 
in any detail. The Brotherhood‘s brief is self- 
explanatory: 

The Brotherhood proposes an increase in all 
wage-rates of 12 per cent effective January L. 
1964. This wage demand corresponds to that 
originally made by the Brotherhood on the major 
railways in Canada the last time negotiations 
took place. 

It is true that those negotiations resulted in a 
wage settlement totalling only 5 per cent over 
a two-year period, beginning January 1, 1964. 
Since that settlement was negotiated, major eco- 
nomic changes have taken place. The gross 
national products, the level of consumer prices 
and the size of wage-settlements generally have 
all risen significantly. Under most circumstances 
these changes in themselves would call for a 
settlement in excess of 5 per cent. 

However, in view of the historic pattern link- 
ing wage rates on the Sydney and Louisburg 
with those on adjacent lines of the Canadian 
National, we are prepared to waive considera- 
tion of these new factors in the situation, pro- 
vided we can achieve an equitable settlement 
on other items in dispute; and this means, in 
particular, the full Canadian National Railways 
pension plan. 


Coming then to the main issue, pensions: 
it may be first noted that on the pension 
questions, the Board received submissions 
from Lodge 717, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Division 101 of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and Lodge 
No. 684 International Order of Machinists. 
The views of these other unions are practi- 
cally identical with those of the brotherhood, 
and it will not be necessary to go beyond 
the submission of the brotherhood. It follows 
than insofar as pensions are concerned, what 
will be recommended for this brotherhood 
will be applicable to the others. 

It may be in point, at this time, to mention 
a previous Conciliation Board, between the 
same parties and under the chairmanship of 
your present chairman, when the following 
recommendation was included in its report: 

A joint committee to seek a suitable contribu- 
tory pension plan. An actuary agreeable to both 
parties to be retained for this purpose. Cost of 
the actuarial study to be shared equally. If 
feasible and suitable plan is determined, the 


company general manager to recommend ac- 
ceptance. 


Pursuant to this recommendation, a com- 
mittee was set up comprising representatives 
of the company and of various unions hold- 
ing agreements with the company. A number 
of meetings were held and studies made, but 
eventually the committee gave up its delibera- 
tions, unable to agree upon a suitable con- 
tributory pension plan. 

To attempt to summarize briefly, for the 
purposes of this report, the detailed submis- 
sions made before this board by both sides 
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on the pension plan, leaves one open to the 
risk of overlooking some important fact or 
facts advanced by either of the parties. The 
Brotherhood is seeking a pension plan similar 
to the Canadian National pension plan. In- 
deed, it argues that the acceptance by the 
company of such a plan is basic to any 
bargaining. 


(b) The Brotherhood’s Concept of a Pension 


The reasoning of the Brotherhood, gen- 
erally, is as follows. A pension, they argue, 
can no longer be accepted as that of a 
“gratuity” or a reward for “long and faith- 
ful service”. Such a type of pension is dis- 
cretionary with the employer, who assumes 
no legal obligation to continue paying it as 
long as it is required. No employee’s rights 
are created by it, and the Brotherhood points 
to the present 1923 non-contributory plan 
as illustrating that it continues at will; that 
it can be dispensed with at any time without 
any regard to the welfare of those presently 
receiving it or the employees who would 
expect to receive it; and that even if con- 
tinued, it is sharply reduced on the pensioner 
reaching the age of 70. The Brotherhood 
presented leading authorities on the subject, 
which indicate that pensions today are gen- 
erally regarded as deferred wages. 


Once the modern concept of a pension as 
essentially a deferred payment for services 
rendered is recognized, and that pensions are 
a part of wages, although deferred as to 
payment to some future date, the further 
submissions of the Brotherhood would seem 
to follow. These are that pension plans form 
an appropriate subject for collective bargain- 
ing, that pension plans should be incorpo- 
rated into and form an integral part of 
collective agreements, and that pension plan 
costs are an integral part of a collective 
bargaining “package”. The Brotherhood’s 
brief on this expression says: 

The latter statement simply means that the 
parties negotiate a sum total of employee bene- 
fits, consisting of various items; wages, vacations, 
statutory holidays, insurance, pensions and other 
matters. These items are evaluated and added 


up to a total increase in costs attributable to 
labour. 


The Brotherhood points out that in the 
1962-1965 agreement between the United 
Steelworkers, Local 1064, and Dosco, the 
reference to the pension plan in the “package” 
deal not only had a price tag on it, but was 
explicitly limited to 34 cents an hour, and 
the union was given a choice of specific im- 
provements as to how this 34 cents may be 
used up. If, however, the Steelworkers had 
decided not to improve their pension plan, 
they could have got the 34 cents an hour in 
wages. Thus, the Brotherhood contends that 
the negotiation or improvement of a pension 
plan involves the sacrifice or deferment of 
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some alternative objective that the union 
could have obtained—in short, a choice be- 
tween taking the cash and letting the credit 
go or taking the pension and letting the 
cash go. 


(c) Why a CN Pension? 


Firstly, the Brotherhood reminded the 
Board that it and other unions, having con- 
tractual relationship with the company, have 
in the past signed contracts with the com- 
pany that were based on settlements that 
had been negotiated by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway with its employees dealing 
with wage rates and other items, including 
effective contract dates. The other groups have 
so-called “stand-by” agreements, whereby any 
changes in wage rates, etc. on CNR adjacent 
territory are applied and on concurrent dates 
to the company. This Brotherhood has no 
such “stand by” agreement but the same 
situation obtains with its employees. But, 
contends the Brotherhood, a grave injustice 
is being done to its membership on this ter- 
ritory. They point out that every increase 
negotiated with the national road since 1935 
meant an automatic increased dollar contri- 
bution from the major company to the pen- 
sion plan of its employees; in other words, 
the package deal with the main roads, pro- 
vides for a portion of the total compensa- 
tion to be directed to pension plan improve- 
ments. However, insofar as this company js 
concerned, the Brotherhood has no pension 
plan, and consequently its members have 
been suffering an obvious loss over the years. 
They have neither the pension nor the money 
equivalent. 


The brief of the Brotherhood sets this 
complaint forth very clearly, 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge 
684, does not have such a stand-by agreement, 
but changes in wage rates and other items on 
CNR adjacent territory have effectively provided 
the basis of settlement for BRT and Cumber- 
land Railway, and the effective dates of our 
local agreements have been and are concurrent 
with those of BRT—Canadian National. 

This, then leads us to the crucial element in 
the present case. The conductors and brakemen 
emp'oyed by Cumberland Railway, Sydney & 
Louisburg Division (and by Sydney & Louisburg 
Co. before 1961) have accepted the “package” 
settlements negotiated for CNR adjacent terri- 
tory, but have received only a part of that 
“package”. They have not benefitted from the 
CN pension plan, and have received no other 
benefits, in wages or otherwise, to compensate 
for the omission of the pension component of 
the CN settlements. 


In any event the Brotherhood contends 
that the acceptance over the years of this 
“stand-by” principle, estops the company from 
denying the right of the Brotherhood to de- 
mand the same advantages open to the CNR 
trainmen. 
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Secondly, it is the submission of the 
Brotherhood that the company in all its deal- 
ings with the government of this country, 
has sought and obtained parity treatment 
with the major railway companies. For ex- 
ample, they point to the fact that even before 
the company assumed its present corporate 
status, the then Sydney & Louisburg Railway 
was declared to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada. That declaration took 
place in 1961. (The taking over of the assets 
of the S. & L. Railway by the present com- 
pany was agreed to on September 30, 1961. 
The Senate had earlier approved the move 
on May 25, 1961, and the Governor in 
Council sanctioned the agreement on August 
15521962). 

They cite another example, and say it is 
a matter of public record, that in 1961 the 
S. & L. Rly. received in rebates the sum 
of $751,910 on coal shipped to the piers, 
and that the S. & L. Rly. for the same year, 
received a rail subvention of 1,013,520 on 
coal delivered to the CNR_ interchange. 
Furthermore, the Brotherhood has provided 
the Board with copies of the company’s ap- 
plication in November 1963 to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada under 
sections of the Railway Act and the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act to increase certain of its 
rates on coal. Incidentally, this application 
was denied on March 31, 1964, by the 
Board, which, however, encouraged the com- 
pany to apply again with a new submission 
of a more comprehensive and equitable rate 
structure. This it did and it is a matter of 
record that an adjustment was sanctioned 
by that Board later in the year. Looking at 
the submissions made by the company on 
these occasions before the Board of ‘Trans- 
port Commissioners, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever, the Brotherhood submits, that 
the company is estopped from denying that 
it “follows the major railways in its wage 
rates” and that its “wage levels were of 
country-wide uniformity”. If, in its dealings 
with Government, this company purports to 
follow the major railways in discussing and 
fixing its wage rates—and pensions constitute 
an important part of the wage package— 
therefore, in the opinion of the Brotherhood, 
this company to be consistent, must agree on 
a pension plan comparable to the Canadian 
National plan. 


(d) Specifics of the Brotherhood's Demand 


The CN plan sought by the Brotherhood 
is boiled down to two essentials. Firstly, as to 
“past service’, they seek the 1935 formula 
of the CN plan, that would provide each em- 
ployee on retirement with a service pension 
of such amount as is represented by one per 
cent of his highest average salary for any 
10 consecutive years prior to the institution 
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of the plan, multiplied by the number of his 
years of continuous service up to that date. 
This “past service” pension is to be at the 
sole expense of the company. 

As to “future service”, the Brotherhood 
urges that it be placed on a parity with CN 
workers, and that a contributory plan be 
instituted. This would mean that the em- 
ployer and employee would each contribute 
the equivalent of a certain percentage of the 
employee’s earnings—the percentage at the 
present time on the CN plan being 54 per 
cent. The money would be invested in the 
same way as is followed by the directors of 
the CN plan, and as a result of a sound 
financial investment portfolio, the members 
of the Brotherhood could look forward to the 
same benefits enjoyed by their fellow workers 
on the CN. Under the CN plan at this 
moment, an employee, subject to specified 
age (65) and service requirements, and pro- 
vided he had no deficiency in contributions, 
would obtain a pension dating from the in- 
stition of the plan of 14 per cent for each 
year of service up to 30 years, and 14 per 
cent for each year of service over 30 years, 
based on the average monthly compensation 
for the last 60 months of allowable service 
or for any five consecutive calendar years, 
whichever is the larger. Other features would 
be the introduction of survivor benefits, earlier 
voluntary retirement, and earlier disability 
retirement, and deferred pension if the em- 
ployee leaves the service before retirement 
age. 

This is the demand submitted by the 
Brotherhood in its brief before the Board 
and enlarged upon in detail during the dis- 
cussions before us. The Brotherhood stands 
firm in its resolve to obtain the CN pension 
plan. As stated above, they consider this is 
basic to any negotiations. 


(e) The Company’s Proposals 


The company first reiterated the stand it 
took at the very first meeting that was held 
on November 22, 1962 by the joint committee 
set up to study this serious problem. It 
offered for “past service’, the continuation 
of the 1923 non-contributory pension plan. 
Under this plan, the employee on reaching 
65 will receive a pension benefit of 1 per 
cent of average monthly pay over the 10 
year period preceding retirement for each 
year of service prior to retirement. Benefits 
are reduced by $40 a month at age 70, and 
are subject to a maximum of $75 a month up 
to age 70, and $35 a month after age 70. 

For “future service’, the company first of- 
fered to participate in a contributory pension 
scheme similar to that which it agreed to 
with the United Steelworkers of America 
Local 1064, and which is generally referred 
to as the contributory Dosco 1955 plan, as 
amended in 1964. Under it, the employee 
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would contribute 3 per cent of his earnings 
from the start of the plan, and the company 
would pay the balance of cost of benefits. 
At 65, the employee would annually receive 
benefits equivalent to 1 per cent of total earn- 
ings while a contributor. Other benefits deal- 
ing with early retirement and vested rights 
are provided for. 

Although in the case of the steelworkers 
and other Dosco employees, the maximum 
monthly pension under the 1923 plan was 
raised to $115, the company made it quite 
clear that it would not do so with the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, inasmuch as it 
treated them on the same basis as other 
employees of Dominion Coal Company in 
this regard. 

When the board met again with representa- 
tives of the parties on May 17, 1965, the 
position of the employer had changed. With- 
out having given the slightest advance notice 
to the Board, it withdrew all previous offers 
on the pension issue and made a new offer. 

The Canada Pension Plan becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1966, but the maximum bene- 
fits are not payable to those who retire before 
January 1, 1976. Rather the benefits build 
up to this maximum at a graduated rate 
over the intervening 10-year period. 

The new offer that the employer made on 
May 17, 1965, was to rescind the 1923 
Dosco plan, in respect of both past and 
future service, and replace it with a plan, 
also non-contributory, that would supplement 
the benefits payable under the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan to those employees who reach 
retirement age before January 1, 1976, to the 
extent necessary to make the total benefits 
received by such employees equal to the 
benefits that they would receive under the 
Canada Pension Plan exclusively, if they re- 
tired after January 1, 1976. 


(f) Summary of Cost Calculations 


In its brief, the company directed our 
attention to comparative costs of the several 
plans discussed before us and to what these 
costs represented in terms of percentage of 
payrolls. At our request, the company pro- 
vided us with a special pension report, de- 
signed to assist us to understand the various 
cost calculations involved, and we were ex- 
tremely grateful to the company for this, and 
to their Mr. Baldwin for his efforts in care- 
fully explaining intricate cost problems. 


I note from these calculations, for example, 
that to provide the 1923 “past service” non- 
contributory pension for all employees on 
the Cumberland Railway, under a 30-year 
amortization plan, would cost $37,343 annu- 
ally, or 2.64 per cent of the payroll. The 
contributory Dosco 1955 plan, as amended 
in 1964, would cost annually in the vicinity 
of $27,741 or 2.2 per cent of the payroll. 
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The CNR contributory plan as requested by 
the Brotherhood, is shown as costing for 
“past service” (namely the CN 1935 plan) 
$131,810 or 9.31 per cent of the payroll, and 
the “current service” as costing $51,946, or 
3.67 per cent of the payroll. 


Part Vli—Reference to the Multiple 
Unit Issue 


My colleagues have deemed it advisable to 
make reference to this issue of multiple units 
or as it is commonly referred to, as “double- 
heading”. Their comments on this matter can 
be found in the Board’s report. In the main, I 
do not differ with what has been written. 
However, since the matter has been included 
in the report of the Board, I deem it ad- 
visable to add one or two comments. 


This matter was not discussed before the 
Board. As to its being raised by the employer 
on July 13, 1965, I may say that I, as a 
member of the Board, received no communi- 
cation whatsoever from the company on this 
subject. I am not suggesting for a moment 
that I was deliberately ignored, but the fact 
remains that I knew nothing about the prob- 
lem until it came up at our August 20 meet- 
ing in Sydney. I then learned that one of 
the company’s representatives had some days 
earlier, advised the Brotherhood that this 
matter would definitely be dealt with by the 
board when it would meet on Friday. One 
can appreciate the consternation of the men 
on being told, rather bluntly, that this very 
provocative issue was going to be dealt with 
by us, when the Brotherhood had not had 
any opportunity to submit its views on it. 
I consider that the statement on the part of 
the company was ill-advised and _ ill-timed. 
I will say further, that when one seeks to 
assess the blame for the regrettable events 
that followed, one might well bear in mind 
the unwise manner that the company adopted 
to bring this subject to the fore at this time. 


Part Vili—Function of the Board 


In this vexing problem of pensions, I do 
not conceive it our duty to establish, with 
accuracy, cost calculations. That would be 
the task of actuaries, people who are specially 
trained to deal with matters such as pensions, 
who would be called in by both sides to 
work out the details of the general formula 
that commends itself to us. I deem it our 
task to try to bring the parties together if 
at all possible, and failing that, to make a 
recommendation which, though perhaps not 
entirely pleasing to either side, may yet suf- 
ficiently commend itself to both as to form 
the basis of an agreement, and thereby avoid 
a costly and tragic strike. I have given long 
and careful study to the issues involved, and 
my conclusions have not been lightly reached. 
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Part [X—Conclusions Reached from 
Submissions 


I have concluded that the men have pre- 
sented ample proof to justify their claim to 
be treated on an equal basis with their fellow 
workers on the major roads. I am satisfied 
that the company, by its representations to 
parliamentary bodies culminating in Bill S19, 
by its submissions before the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, definitely held itself out 
as coming within the scope of the term “a 
work for the general advantage of Canada”, 
with the right to be treated similarly to the 
major roads. That being so, it is my conclu- 
sion that it should carry out the obligations 
that are borne by the major roads in respect 
to their employees. I have concluded—indeed 
no other conclusion can justly be reached— 
that on the one hand to agree to follow the 
major roads in respect to increases in wages 
without regard to the wages of other employ- 
ees in the Dosco complex, and yet, on the 
other hand, to deny the men of this Brother- 
hood the pension plan established for the 
employees of the major roads, is inconsistency 
in its worst form. 

I have concluded that the position as to 
pensions taken by either party from the point 
of view of cost is too extreme. There must 
be a drawing closer to each other if both 
sides are to avoid the heavy losses which 
will be brought about by any disruption of 
work, and the consequent ill-effects on the 
general economy of the entire provincial com- 
munity. It is my humble belief that a middle 
of the course approach is very desirable, if 
it is at all possible—but if such is not pos- 
sible, one of the parties must yield more in 
order to avoid the common disaster. A quick 
calculation, and by no means put forth as 
being very accurate, would seem to indicate 
that such a half-way course would represent 
something around 9 per cent of the payroll 
and would cost the company in the vicinity 
of $131,000. 


Part X—Recommendations 


1. I recommend that a contract be im- 
mediately signed, effective January 1, 1964, 
and continuing to January 1, 1966. 

2. I recommend that the CN pension plan 
be adopted as a formula, but on a basis of 
70 per cent both as to benefits paid and 
contributions made. That means that every 
employee in the service of the company on 
January 1, 1966, who entered the service 
before attaining the age of 50 and who on 
January 1, 1966 had more than 10 years’ 
continuous service shall, if he remains con- 
tinuously in the company’s service to age 65, 
receive upon retiring a “past service” pension 
of such amount as is represented by seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent of his highest average 
salary for any 10 consecutive years prior to 
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January 1, 1966, multiplied by the number 
of his years of continuous service to that date 
and that such “past service” pension be pro- 
vided at the sole expense of the company, 
which expense will remain fixed regardless 
of the future rise of wages. It also means 
the setting up of a contributory pension fund 
to provide for “current service” or “future 
service” to which the company shall annu- 
ally credit the account of each contributing 
employee with an amount equal to the em- 
ployee’s contribution of seven-tenths of 54 
per cent of the employee’s salary, with the 
company to bear, if necessary, the balance of 
cost. 


3. I recommend a 5 per cent “across the 
board” wage increase in these stages: 2 per 
cent retroactive to January 1, 1964, 1 per cent 
retroactive to July 1, 1964, and 2 per cent 
retroactive to January 1, 1965. 


4. The new Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code that came into effect on July 1, 1965, 
has provided for the addition of Remem- 
brance Day as a paid statutory holiday. 


5. The Brotherhood complained that con- 
ductors are constantly being requested to 
check sidings and yards. M. A. Keays, the 
former general manager of transportation for 
the Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., had promised to give careful considera- 
tion to the request that conductors be paid 
one hour at yardmaster’s rates for checking 
sidings and yards when requested to do so. 
I recommend that they be so paid. 


6. Mr. Keays undertook that the company 
would assume responsibility for one call a 
person a day for all employees living in 
Louisburg and New Waterford prior to the 
closing of the terminals there, this provision 
to apply only to employees presently in serv- 
ice. I recommend such payment. 


7. The plight of the younger men who are 
on the seniority list was touched upon before 
us. They get called out only on weekends or 
busy spells, thus eliminating the necessity for 
payment of time and one-half to the senior 
men. They must always be ready and avail- 
able; and if not available on weekends and 
the company has to pay time and one-half to 
some older man, the younger men are sub- 
ject to discipline. On the whole year, their 
earnings are comparatively low. Furthermore, 
they qualify for little vacation pay. I am of 
the opinion that this and the next two recom- 
mendations would not constitute a great cost 
to the company and would help very mate- 
rially to make for a contented work force. 
I therefore recommend (a) employees avail- 
able for work, and no work available for 
them, will be permitted to work two shifts 
on Saturday and Sunday, payments for these 
shifts to be governed by the terms of agree- 
ment; (b) if work is available and an em- 
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ployee is not available, he will not be per- 
mitted to work a second shift on above 
mentioned days. 


8. I recommend that no employee will be 
permitted to work seven shifts in any work 
week until all available employees have 
completed six tours of work. 


9. I recommend that vacation pay con- 
tinue on percentage basis with a day’s pay 
for a day’s vacation to be the minimum. 


10. I join with my fellow members in 
recommending the following revision of Ar- 
ticle 22 dealing with discipline. I recommend 
as follows: 


No trainman shall be disciplined or dis- 
missed until the charge or charges against 
him have been investigated by the company. 


Following such investigation, if disciplinary 
action is contemplated by the company, the 
trainman shall be notified of such charge or 
charges by registered mail. 

If he wishes to dispute such charge or 
charges or any of them and so advises the 
company in writing within 10 days after he 
receives notice of the charge or charges, he 
shall be granted a formal hearing before a 
properly designated official of the company 
at which, represented by either himself or a 
fellow employee, he shall be entitled to hear 
the evidence of all the witnesses on which 
the company is relying and, if he wishes, to 
cross-examine such witnesses and to call evi- 
dence in rebuttal. 

At least five days prior to such formal 
hearing he shall be entitled to receive copies 
of all statements taken by the company 
from the witnesses on whose evidence the 
company proposes to rely at the hearing. 

The company shall render its decision with- 
in 15 days of the hearing and, if the train- 
man is not satisfied with this decision, he 
may appeal under the grievance procedure 
provisions of this agreement at any time 
within a period of 30 days of the date on 
which he receives written notice of the com- 
pany’s decision. 

On request the general chairman shall be 
shown all the evidence of the case. 

If the discipline or dismissal imposed by 
the company is found, on appeal, to be unjust, 
the trainman will be exonerated, reinstated if 
dismissed, and paid a minimum day for each 
24 hours of time he was held out of service 
at schedule rates for the class of service in 
which he was last employed. 

When trainmen are to be _ disciplined, 
the discipline shall be put into effect within 
30 days of the date on which the trainman’s 
right to contest the same has expired, been 
waived, or otherwise ceased to be outstanding. 
It is understood that the investigation and 
the hearing, if necessary, will be held as 
quickly as possible, that the layover time 
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will be used as far as practicable, and that 
trainmen will not be held out of service 
pending the rendering of a decision except 
in cases of dismissable offences. 


Part XI—Sundry Comments 


I presume it is incumbent upon me to indi- 
cate, in some way, where the needed revenues 
to meet the pension and other recommenda- 
tions may be obtained. Was there a clue to 
the problem suggested in the evidence of 
R. E. Cromwell, general solicitor for the 
Dominion Coal Company when on June 21, 
1961, while before the Standing Committee 
on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines, he 
said at page 229 of the report: 

Mr. Cromwell: We are paying those pensions 
now, even though the company is losing money. 
When the Cumberland Railway takes over the 
S and L Railway, this would give the Cumber- 
land a source of revenue with which to pay 
these pensions, which they do not have now. 


Another very significant remark of Mr. 
Cromwell was in answer to a question put 
to him by Mr. Baldwin on page 232: 

Mr. Baldwin: Have you any idea what the 


benefits are that accrue to the company by 
reason of the Maritime Freight Rates Act? 

Mr. Cromwell: The company has received sev- 
eral millions of dollars. I could not give you the 
exact figure. 


It is a matter of record, that up to 1961 
approximately 25 millions of dollars had been 
received by the company. 


That pensions are a recognized part of the 
cost of railway operations cannot be gainsaid. 
I believe that the company has a right to 
apply to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for such rate increases as will be 
designed to meet the extra burden of the 
pension scheme recommended by us. It may 
be in point to quote from the decision of 
A. S. Kirk, one of the Commissioners of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada. In his decision, dated March 31, 
1964, Mr. Kirk dealing with the company’s 
application for increase in its rates, said 
inter alia: 

I consider that Cumberland’s profit and loss 
position over the years as shown by this histori- 
cal record is useful in determining what amount 
the board should allow for profit or surplus in 
the present circumstances, and having regard, 
thereto, and the nature and extent of Cumber- 
land’s operations, and the fact that it has no 
investment in the railway or other fixed assets 
or rolling stocks and pays rentals to the owners 
thereof, the amounts of which are set by the 
owners and are included in the expenses of 
Cumberland that are being allowed herein, I 
would allow for rate-making purposes a surplus 
of $100,000 ($200,000 before taxes) which, in 
my view, would be a reasonable amount to 
allow. 
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I would also respectfully suggest that a 
reading of the testimony given by company 
representatives on Bill $19, would lead to the 
conclusion that they held to the view that 
the net cost of, for example, pension costs 
as shown in the company’s special report 
might, after income tax, be reduced by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the figures shown 
in this report. 

It is common ground that what I have rec- 
ommended is applicable to the other Brother- 
hoods having contractural relations with the 
company. In this regard it is well to remem- 
ber that, insofar as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen is con- 
cerned, the introduction of this pension plan 
at 65 will, in the course of the next few 
years, eliminate approximately 32 firemen, 
who will not be replaced. This will mean a 
very substantial saving to the company. In- 
deed, upwards of nine men would cease to 
work at the end of this year if this plan were 
put into effect, and these would not be re- 
placed. As things are now, there is no legal 
justification to dismiss men who are over 65, 
but who cannot be proven to be incompetent 
in their work. 

I feel that the company is now relieved of 
the great fear that it undoubtedly held at 
the time of our sessions in Sydney, namely, 
that any such pension scheme as was sought 
by the Brotherhood, would also be demanded 
by the miners. Those employees have looked 
for their benefits in a health and welfare 
plan, whereas, the railway employees pre- 
ferred to have their benefits in the direction 
of the CN contributory pension plan. 

I do not consider that it was within the 
purview of our reference that we discuss the 
forthcoming Canada Pension Plan. This plan 
was brought before us unilaterally by the 
company almost at the eleventh hour. Their 
proposal was to rescind, as stated earlier, 
all former proposals, but to offer some form 
of pension for the next 10 years, until the 
Canada Pension Plan was in full swing. With 
great deference, I do not treat this sugges- 
tion as worthy of consideration in our at- 
tempt to conciliate the dispute. Even if both 
parties were agreeable that we should deal 
with the implications of that plan (and the 
Brotherhood most definitely was opposed to 
this), our limited knowledge of the said plan 
and its ramifications must deter us from 
making any recommendations concerning it, 
or arising out of it. 


Part XI—Conclusion 


It is a matter of regret to me that I find 
it necessary to differ with the distinguished 
chairman of this board and the learned rep- 
resentative of the company. As already inti- 
mated, the conclusions that I have reached 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Dismissing motion for certiorari, Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench upholds Board’s certification order. Ouebec Court. 0} 
Queen's Bench denies writs of prohibition against Labour Board 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed a motion for certiorari, and up- 
held the Labour Relations Board’s order 
certifying Local 832 of the Retail Clerks 
Union as a bargaining agent for the employ- 
ees of Payfair Stores Ltd. The court did not 
find anything in the proceedings before the 
Board that would substantiate the company’s 
contention that the Board, in certifying the 
union, acted without jurisdiction, or contrary 
to principles of natural justice. 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed applications for writs of prohibi- 
tion to stop certification proceedings before 
the Labour Relations Board, and held that 
the Board, in cancelling the certification 
order and in ordering new hearings, acted 
within its jurisdiction. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. . . finding certification proceedings not 
contrary to natural justice, upholds order 


On February 24, 1965, Mr. Justice Dickson 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench, dis- 
missed a motion for an order of certiorari to 
quash the Labour Relations Board’s order 
certifying Retail Clerks Union, Local No. 
832, as bargaining agent for employees of 
Payfair Stores Ltd. The certification order 
was upheld on the ground that the Board, in 
certifying the union, acted within its juris- 
diction, and there was no denial of natural 
justice in the proceedings before the Board. 


On April 14, 1964, the union applied to 
the Board to be certified as bargaining agent 
for “all employees of the Retail Outlets of 
Payfair Stores Limited in Winnipeg, Man. 
save and except those excluded by the Act”. 
The application gave the approximate num- 
ber of employees as 27 in the unit; 18 of 
whom the union claimed to be members in 
good standing. 


On April 20, 1964, the company was 
charged under the Manitoba Labour Relations 
Act with various unfair labour practices. The 
trial took place before Cousley, P.M., in 
the provincial police court and, on May 12, 
1964, the charges were dismissed. 


On April 20 and 21, nine employees in- 
formed the Board, by letter, of their inten- 
tion to withdraw from union membership. 
The Board advised the company and _ the 
union of the contents of the letters, without 
disclosing the names of the signatories. 

Hearings before the Board took place be- 
tween May 28 and October 8, 1964, and for 
five days the Board heard evidence and argu- 
ments relative to the issues involved. 


On October 15, 1964, the Board certified 
the union as bargaining agent in considera- 
tion “that a majority of the employees in the 
designated unit were, at the date of the ap- 
plication, members in good standing of the 
applicant trade union.” The Board’s decision 
also stated that “the Board heard evidence 
and arguments relative to the issues involved.” 


The company moved for an order of cer- 
tiorari to quash the certification on the ground 
that the Board acted contrary to the essential 
principles of natural justice, exceeded its juris- 
diction, and acted without jurisdiction. In 
particular, the company claimed that the 
Board failed to give consideration to evi- 
dence before it of the resignation of nine 
employees from the union and, in certifying 
the union, acted contrary to the wishes of the 
majority of the employees; that the Board 
refused to allow the company access to the 
names of the nine employees who resigned 
from the union; that the Board refused to 
allow counsel for the company to question 
witnesses as to whether they were members 
of the union; that the Board entered upon 
an inquiry as to whether the company had 
been engaging in unfair labour practices when 
the Board was aware that the charges against 
the company had previously been dismissed 
by a count of competent jurisdiction. 


In considering the motion for certiorari, 
Mr. Justice Dickson referred to the following 
provisions of the Labour Relations Act: 


S. 9(2) Where, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade union, 
the board has determined that a unit of em- 
ployees is appropriate for collective bargaining 

(a) If the board is satisfied that, at the date 
of filing of the application, a majority of the 
employees in the unit were members in good 
standing of the trade union; or 
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(b) If the board, as the result of taking 
by it of a vote of the employees in the unit, 
is satisfied that a majority of them have se- 
lected the trade union to be a bargaining agent 
on their behalf; 
the board, in its absolute discretion, may certify 
the trade union as the bargaining agent of 
the employees in the unit. 

Further, Mr. Justice Dickson stated that, 
at the date of the filing of the application for 
certification on April 14, 1964, a majority of 
the employees in the unit were members of 
the union. The company’s complaints related 
to the resignations from the union that oc- 
curred after the date of application. The 
record, for the purposes of the case at bar, 
consisted of the application for certification, 
and the Board’s decision. In his view, there 
was nothing on the face of the record to 
warrant the conclusion that the Board acted 
without, or in excess of, jurisdiction. 

Next, Mr. Justice Dickson considered the 
company’s contention that the Board, which 
exercises judicial or quasi-judicial functions, 
failed to observe what have been called the 
rules of natural justice and, therefore, there 
was ground for certiorari to quash the Board’s 
decision. This raised the broad question 
whether the decision reached by the Board 
was arrived at with due regard to the prin- 
ciples of natural justice; whether the methods 
adopted by the Board for resolving the dis- 
pute were fair and reasonable. 

Referring to the statements made regard- 
ing the application of rules of natural justice 
to the proceedings before the administrative 
tribunals in Russell v. Norfolk (Duke), 1 A11 
ER109 and in Local Govt. Board vy. Arlidge 
(1915) AC 120, Mr. Justice Dickson stated 
that the duty of a body exercising judicial 
or quasi-judicial functions is to listen fairly 
to both sides and to give fair opportunity to 
the parties in the controversy to present their 
cases adequately, and to correct or contradict 
any relevant statement prejudicial to their 
views. In his view, the Board in the case at 
bar, in the conduct of the hearing, met this 
test. 

Mr. Justice Dickson referred to the case of 
Reg. v. Ont. Labour Relations Board; Ex 
Parte Taylor (L.G. 1964, p. 410), in which 
Chief Justice McRuer emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping firmly in mind the 
purpose of the legislation, and not to lose 
sight of the true function of the Board, in 
the following terms: 


_ The paramount purpose of the legislation, 
insofar as it affects this case, is to provide for 
the selection of a bargaining agent for the 
employees that has the support of the majority 
of the employees of the bargaining unit, and 
the function of the Board is to provide a process 
by which the employees can express their wishes 
in a democratic manner through a properly reg- 
ulated vote by secret ballot. The Legislature 
has conferred on the Board jurisdiction to decide 
all matters of law and fact leading up to certi- 
fication, and its decisions are not reviewable 
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by me unless it can be demonstrated that the 
Board, by its conduct, has done something in 
the purported exercise of its jurisdiction to de- 
prive it of jurisdiction to continue in the matter. 
The Board cannot act arbitrarily. It must per- 
form its duties according to the scheme and 
purpose of the statute. 


Afterwards, Mr. Justice Dickson reviewed 
the company’s four complaints. 


The first was that the Board failed to 
give consideration to evidence before it of 
resignations from the union of nine employ- 
ees. In the opinion of Mr. Justice Dickson, 
there was no evidence to support this conten- 
tion. He admitted that the Board had the 
duty to carry its scrutiny of the bargaining 
unit down to the time of the hearing. Counsel 
for the company referred to the words “at 
date of application” in the Board’s decision 
and argued that the Board, thereby, acknowl- 
edged its failure to consider events after the 
date of application. It appeared to Mr. Justice 
Dickson that there are two answers to this 
contention. The first, that the Board’s certifi- 
cation of a trade union as bargaining agent 
must rest on either the result of a vote of 
employees (Sec. 9(2)(b) of the Labour 
Relations Act) or upon the Board being 
satisfied that, as at the date of filing the 
application, a majority of the employees were 
members of the union (S. 9(2)(a). The sec- 
ond answer lies in the fact that the effect of 
the purported resignations was one of the 
issues before the Board. In its decision, the 
Board stated that it “heard evidence and 
argument relative to the issues involved.” In 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Dickson, it was 
not for the court to sit in appeal and rehear 
the case. The weight of evidence is solely 
for the board. A misdirection by the tribunal 
to itself in considering the evidence, or a 
wrong decision by a tribunal in a point of 
law, are not grounds on which the court can 
grant certiorari. 

Furthermore, Mr. Justice Dickson added, 
S. 59(1)(h) of the Act specifically provides 
that, in any proceeding before the Board, a 
question arises as to whether a person is a 
member in good standing of a trade union, 
“the board shall decide the question and its 
decision shall be final and conclusive for all 
the purposes of this Act.” He concluded that 
he was satisfied that the Board entered upon 
an inquiry concerning the nine purported 
resignations, and that it gave full considera- 
tion to the nine letters; that the Board gave 
the company and the employees an oppor- 
tunity to make such representations and to 
adduce such evidence as it or they might be 
advised in order to prove that the union did 
not have the support of the majority of the 
employees. Also, the judge noted that the 
Board held a hearing “to hear evidence as to 
whether or not any unfair labour practices 
have taken place that would affect the de- 
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cision as to whether or not a vote will be 
ordered.” The Board considered whether or 
not there should be a vote of employees. In 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Dickson, a wrong 
decision by the Board on this point (he was 
not implying that a wrong decision was 
reached) was not a ground for certiorari. 


Next, Mr. Justice Dickson considered the 
company’s complaint that the Board’s refusal 
to divulge the names of the signatories to the 
seven letters of the employees in which they 
indicated their resignation from union mem- 
bership constituted a denial of natural justice. 
In this respect, he stated that subject to the 
statutory direction contained in the Labour 
Relations Act, and to the rules of procedure 
passed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and binding upon the Board and the gen- 
eral public, the conduct of the Board’s pro- 
ceedings rest very substantially with the 
Board. The Board’s rule of procedure No. 6 
reads in part: 

6(1) Concurrently with the filing of an appli- 
cation for certification of a bargaining agent, 
the applicant shall file with the Board the mate- 
rial, duly certified by its secretary or other 
authorized officer, upon which it relies to es- 


tablish its right to certification and such material 
shall include: 


(a) a list in duplicate showing the name, 
address and classification of each affected em- 
ployee who is a member in good standing of 
mice applucant: ._..<_. 


(2) Membership lists, union records and min- 
utes of meetings filed by a trade union shall 
not be open to inspection by any other party to 
the proceedings. 


Rule 8 requires an employer, served with 
a notice and application for certification, to 
file with the Board a complete nominal roll 
of his employees. Subsection (4) of that 
rule says: “Nominal rolls filed under this 
Rule shall not be open to inspection by any 
party to the proceeding.” 

It was within the context of these two 
rules that the Board refused to divulge the 
names of the writers of the seven letters. 
Counsel for the company argued that, if he 
had been furnished those names, he could 
have called those persons as witnesses and, 
lacking them, he was denied the opportunity 
to present his case adequately. Mr. Justice 
Dickson admitted that Rule 6 speaks of 
membership lists, whereas the company’s 
complaint dealt with letters of resignation. 
In his view, the intention of Rule 6, sub- 
section (2), is to shield from disclosure the 
names of employees who become union mem- 
bers, presumably to protect such employees 
from possible intimidation or coercion at the 
hands of an employer. This is in harmony 
with the provisions for vote by ballot con- 
tained in the rules that are designed to pro- 
tect the employee from undue pressure from 
either the union or the employer. It appeared 
to Mr. Justice Dickson, consistent with such 
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provisions, for the board to continue to pre- 
serve the cloak of anonymity when the board 
receives from employees, letters indicating 
a desire to resign from the union. By so 
doing, the employee is sheltered from pres- 
sure at the hands of the union. Mr. Justice 
Dickson concluded that, in divulging the 
names, the Board would be breaching the 
spirit, if not the express letter, of Rule 6 of 
the rules to which the Board is subject. 


Another company complaint was the refusal 
of the Board to permit the company counsel 
to cross examine witnesses to determine 
whether they were union members. In reject- 
ing this complaint, Mr. Justice Dickson stated 
that the avowed purpose of the Act is “to 
promote equitable relations between employ- 
ers and employees.” In his view, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive a situation less likely to 
achieve this purpose than to subject employ- 
ees to cross examination in public by the 
company counsel on whether they are or were 
members of the union. In Toronto Newspaper 
Guild v. Globe Printing Co. (L.G. 1953, p. 
1174) before the Supreme Court of Canada, 
references were made to the right of cross 
examination of witnesses before administra- 
tive boards. However, the essence of the 
Globe Printing decision lay in the refusal of 
the Board to hold a hearing to determine 
whether the applicant represented the neces- 
Sary percentage of employees. Mr. Justice 
Dickson noted that in the case at bar, there 
was not a refusal to hold such a _ hearing, 
but the refusal to permit counsel for the 
company to ask certain questions during the 
course of the hearing. In Re Jackson and Ont. 
Labour Relations Board (L.G. 1955, p. 326), 
Chief Justice McRuer stated: 

Much is said about the right to cross examine 
witnesses who may supply evidence before an 
administrative board, but I do not think any 
of the authorities go so far as to state that 
all witnesses must be submitted for cross ex- 
amination. 


In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Dickson 
stated that counsel for the company was not 
denied the right to examine witnesses who 
appeared before the Board. He was denied 
only the right to probe concerning their 
union affiliation. Section 9(4) of the Labour 
Relations Act provides in part: “. . . the 
board may prescribe the nature of the evi- 
dence to be furnished to the board.” In con- 
clusion, Mr. Justice Dickson stated that the 
refusal of the Board to permit cross examina- 
tion of witnesses to determine whether they 
were union members, was not a violation 
of natural justice. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Dickson considered the 
company’s complaint that the Board entered 
upon an inquiry as to whether the company 
had been engaging in unfair labour practices 
when the Board was aware that the applicant 
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had previously been found by a court of 
competent jurisdiction not to have been en- 
gaging in unfair labour practices. He noted 
that Sections 4, 5 and 6 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act deal with the subject of unfair 
labour practices. He stated that he could not 
conclude that the Board acted without juris- 
diction, or in excess of jurisdiction, in making 
an inquiry respecting unfair labour practices. 
The purpose may have been to determine 
whether the purported letters of resignation 
were voluntarily sent or elicited through co- 
ercion, or whether there was or was not such 
a real doubt regarding a majority of em- 
ployees approving certification of the union 
as would warrant a ballot. 

Further, Mr. Justice Dickson stated that 
whatever may have prompted the board to 
enter upon the inquiry, it was acting within 
its express jurisdiction and in no respect was 
it prevented from so doing by Cousley, P.M.’s 
finding that related to an inquiry for a dif- 
ferent purpose with a different standard of 
proof and different witnesses. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Dickson upheld 
the certification order on the ground that the 
Board acted within its jurisdiction and in no 
way breached the rules of natural justice. 
Payfair Stores Ltd. v. Retail Clerks Union 
Local No. 832 and Manitoba Labour Board, 
C1965 PS lMeweW-R.. Part? Sean. "472. CCH, 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, para. 14,061. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. . . upholds Labour Relations Board’s right 
to cancel certification, order new hearing 


On June 26, 1964, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench upheld the decision of the 
Superior Court and refused to grant three 
writs of prohibition against the Quebec La- 
bour Relations Board. The Court held that, 
when the Board, by an oversight, certified a 
union as a bargaining agent for employees 
of another employer than the one referred to 
in the union’s application, the Board, in 
cancelling its decision and ordering new hear- 
ings, did not exceed its jurisdiction and, 
therefore, the granting of a writ of prohibi- 
tion was not justified. 

Apparently, three unions applied for certi- 
fication as bargaining agents for employees 
of Pierre Desmarais. By mistake, the certifi- 
cation granted by the Board covered the 
employees of Pierre Desmarais Inc., instead 
of employees of Pierre Desmarais. When the 
union noticed the mistake, it withdrew from 
certification and, thereupon, the Board can- 
celled its certification order, fixed the date 
for rehearing of the original applications for 
certification, and informed the proper em- 
ployer, that is, Pierre Desmarais, accordingly. 
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When new hearings before the Board 
started, Pierre Desmarais applied to the Su- 
perior Court for writs of prohibition to stop 
the proceedings before the Board. The Supe- 
rior Court refused the request and its ruling 
was appealed to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

On appeal, Mr. Justice Bissonnette, in his 
reasons for judgment, referred to two docu- 
ments on which the appellant based his con- 
tention of excess of jurisdiction on the part 
of the Board. 

The first document was the renunciation 
by the union of its certification issued Oc- 
tober 21, 1963 as a bargaining agent for the 
employees of Pierre Desmarais Inc., and the 
request for the hearing of its application for 
certification as a bargaining agent of the 
employees of Pierre Desmarais. 

The second document was the decision of 
the Labour Relations Board on November 
20, 1963 cancelling its previous certification 
order and restoring the situation to the time 
when the original requests for certification 
were made. 


Desmarais claimed that the Board exceeded 
its jurisdiction for the following reasons: 

(1) Before rendering its decision of Novem- 
ber 20, 1963, the Board should have given the 


interested parties at least five days’ notice to 
allow them to be heard. 


(2) The Board had no valid legal reason for 
cancelling the certification order of October 21, 
1963. 


(3) The Board, having rendered its certifica- 
tion order of October 21, 1963, was without 
jurisdiction to reconsider the same applications 
for certification and to summon the parties to 
attend the hearings before the Board that would 
result in new orders on the subject matter 
already decided by the Board. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Bissonnette, 
the Board did not exceed its jurisdiction. 
Pursuant to Section 41 of the Labour Rela- 
tions, "Act. .cR.9.0. 1941,, CoeslLOZA sata 
Board may, for cause, revise or cancel its 
decision. In his view, no cause could be 
more decisive than the correction of the 
Board’s own error. The Board had a duty 
to correct such an error, even on its own 
initiative. Further, when the Board issued a 
certification order with regard to Pierre Des- 
marais Inc., it did not impose on Pierre 
Desmarais, as such, any obligation and did 
not deprive him of any right. Because of its 
error, the Board acted as if Desmarais was 
not a party before the Board. 

Further, Mr. Justice Bissonnette held that, 
by giving to the renunciation of certification 
by the union a retroactive effect, the Board 
placed the parties concerned in the position 
they were in when the original applications 
for certification were made. As Pierre Des- 
marais did not acquire any rights, the Board 


* At present Section 117 of the Labour Code 
(1964, 12-13 Eliz. II, ch. 45). 
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had not done any wrong to him: conse- 
quently, Section 41b* of the Labour Relations 
Act regarding five days’ notice before render- 
ing a decision on the cancellation, was not 
applicable. Further, the appellant had no 
sufficient legal right to apply for prohibition. 
Such application could be made only by 
those who acquired some advantages, or who 
were wronged by cancellation of the decision. 
Finally, as the Board can always, for cause, 
cancel its decision, therefore it had the power 


to do so when an application was made to 
this effect. 

The Court, in a unanimous decision, re- 
jected the appeal and upheld the right of the 
Labour Relations Board to cancel its decision 
and to start the certification proceedings. 
Desmarais v. Commission de Relations Ouv- 
riéres de la Province de Québec, et Montreal 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ Union, 
Local 52, et Pierre Desmarais Inc., 
R.J.B.R., No. 4, p. 269. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta issues new general vacation order and revises 11 special 
minimum wage and hours of work orders for particular industries 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
issued a new general vacation order, and has 
revised the minimum wage order for female 
telephone operators in small exchanges, and 
the hours of work and minimum wage orders 
for commercial travellers, truck drivers and 
the taxicab and ambulance industries. Six 
other special hours of work and minimum 
wage orders for particular industries were 
also revised. The new orders were gazetted on 
July 31. 

The new vacation order will go into force 
on January 1, 1966 replacing a general vaca- 
tion order issued in 1958, and three special 
orders governing vacations with pay in the 
coal mining industry, the building construc- 
tion industry and the highway, pipeline antl 
heavy construction industries. 

Five of the hours of work and minimum 
wage orders—those covering employees in 
highway construction, geophysical explora- 
tion, oil well service, land surveying and the 
logging and sawmill industries—amend pre- 
vious exemptions from the general hours and 
Overtime standards. In the revised orders, 
maximum monthly hours at straight-time rates 
have been reduced from 208 to 191 hours, 
with corresponding amendments in the over- 
time requirements. These changes were intro- 
duced because the 44-hour weekly standard, 
now in effect in places with a population of 
over 5,000, is to be extended to all parts 
of the province on January 1, 1966. 


Annual Vacations (Alta. Reg. 385/65) 


The new general vacation order will go 
into force on January 1, 1966. It will apply 
to all employees in the province except farm 
workers, domestic servants, employees em- 
ployed for eight hours or less a week, in- 
surance agents, real estate agents and sales- 


* At present Section 118 of the Labour Code 
(1964, 12-13 Eliz. II, ch. 45). 
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men, stock and bond salesmen, and commer- 
cial travellers paid entirely on a commission 
basis. 


The main provisions of the new order are 
similar to those in the general vacation order 
issued in 1958. Employers are required to 
give employees two weeks’ annual vacation 
with regular pay after a year of employment. 
To be entitled to an annual vacation with 
pay, an employee must have worked at least 
90 per cent of the regular working days in 
the establishment. 


The annual vacation must be granted not 
later than 12 months after the date of en- 
titlement, and the employee must be paid 
his vacation pay at least one day prior to the 
beginning of the annual vacation. 


An employee who has worked less than the 
prescribed working time for a year’s service 
and continues to work for the same employer 
is entitled to an annual vacation on a pro- 
rata basis. 


If employment is terminated during a work- 
ing year, every employee, whatever his length 
of service, must be given vacation pay in 
an amount equal to 4 per cent of his regular 
pay for the period of employment. Under 
the earlier general order, an employee had 
to work at least 30 days in order to be 
eligible for vacation pay on termination of 
employment. 


The main impact of the new order will 
be on employees in the coal mining and 
building construction industries. Instead of 
one holiday with pay at the basic daily wage 
for every day worked in a calendar month, 
coal miners who have met the prescribed 
service requirements must be now granted 
two weeks’ annual vacation with pay. 


The stamp system of vacation pay credits 
currently in effect for the building construc- 
tion industry will be dropped, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1966. After that date, employees 
must be given an annual vacation if they 
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have fulfilled the required service require- 
ments, or vacation pay if their services are 
terminated. 


Telephone Operators (Alta. Reg. 395/65) 


The order for female telephone operators 
in exchanges serving fewer than 100 lines 
set a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour, 
effective September 1, 1965. This rate is to be 
increased to 85 cents an hour on January 1, 
1966 and to 90 cents on July 1, 1966. The 
previous minimum was $26 a week for em- 
ployees who regularly worked 40 or more 
hours a week and 65 cents an hour for part- 
time employees. 

In places where operators are customarily 
on duty between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., and are 
provided with sleeping accommodation on the 
premises, 10 hours on duty will again be 
considered the equivalent of eight hours of 
work. 

Part-time operators are to receive a mini- 
mum of two hours’ pay even though they do 
not work two hours. 


Taxicab Industry (Alta. Reg. 404/65) 
Ambulance Industry (Alta. Reg. 405/65) 


The revised orders for both the taxicab 
and ambulance industries increased the mini- 
mum wage of taxicab drivers, and ambulance 
drivers and attendants, from 85 cents to $1 
an hour, effective September 1. For any 
period of employment of less than four con- 
secutive hours, the minimum is now $4 in- 
stead of $3.40. 

Employees in these industries are again 
exempted from the hours provisions of the 
Act, and from the overtime provisions of the 
general minimum wage order (179/65) by 
being permitted to work up to 10 hours in 
a day and 60 hours in a week at straight- 
time rates. Time and one-half must, however, 
be paid for work in excess of these limits. 

In the ambulance industry, if employees 
are customarily on duty between 6 p.m. and 
8 a.m. and are provided with adequate sleep- 
ing accommodation, 14 hours on duty may 
again be considered the equivalent of 10 
hours of work. 

These industries are again exempted from 
the general hours of work order requiring 
split shifts to be confined within a 10-hour 
period immediately following commencement 
of work in places with a population of over 
5,000, and within a 12-hour period in the 
smaller centres. In the taxicab industry, a 
12-hour shift is again permitted in all parts 
of the province. In the ambulance industry, 
hours of work must be confined within a 
14-hour period if employees are employed 
between 6 p.m. on any day and 8 a.m. on 
the following day, and within a 12-hour 
period if drivers are employed during the 
day. 
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Commercial Travellers (Alta. Reg. 402/65) 


The revised order for commercial travel- 
lers increased the minimum weekly wage from 
$34 to $40, effective September 1. As before, 
this minimum rate applies not only to com- 
mercial travellers employed by wholesalers, 
but to commercial agents and salesmen em- 
ployed by them, to car, truck and bus sales- 
men, and to salesmen who sell mobile homes, 
farm machinery or heavy duty construction 
and road construction equipment. 


These employees continue to be exempt 
from the hours and overtime provisions of 
the Act and general orders, which means 
that employers need not record their hours 
and are not obliged to pay them overtime. 


Trucking Industry (Alta. Reg. 400/65) 


The new trucking industry order, which 
went into force on July 31, the date of pub- 
lication, applies to all truck drivers employed 
on trucks of 2,000 pounds net weight or 
over, and to truck drivers’ helpers or swamp- 
ers. The only exceptions are employees cov- 
ered by an industrial standards schedule, and 
persons solely engaged in the trucking indus- 
try within the corporate boundaries of any 
city. 

Employees covered by this order may be 
required to work up to 10 hours in a day 
and 50 hours in a week on a straight-time 
basis, provided that working hours are con- 
fined within a 12-hour period immediately 
following commencement of work. Under the 
previous order, the hours of employees work- 
ing on split shifts did not have to be confined 
within a 12-hour period if the employer pro- 
vided them with free living accommodation 
approved by the Board of Industrial Relations. 

A new feature is that the Board may now 
approve plans providing for different hours 
and days of work for the trucking industry, 
or for the payment of wages on a mileage 
basis or some other basis or both. 


Geophysical Exploration (Alta. Reg. 397/65) 
Oil Well Service (Alta. Reg. 403/65) 


The revised orders for the geophysical ex- 
ploration and oil well service industries permit 
field employees to work up to 191 hours in a 
month on a straight-time basis. Time and 
one-half the regular rate must be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of 191, except in the 
first or final month of employment when the 
premium rate is payable for all hours in 
excess of 9 in a day or 44 in a week, which- 
ever is greater. 

As before, certain categories of employees 
whose duties are of a supervisory nature are 
exempted from the hours and overtime pro- 
visions. 
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Pipeline Construction (Alta. Reg. 399/65) 


As before, the order for the pipeline con- 
struction industry takes into consideration 
both the part of the industry that is or- 
ganized and the part that is not. The principle 
again followed is that the general hours and 
overtime standards will apply unless a col- 
lective agreement has been entered into estab- 
lishing a 40-hour week. 

The order provides that normal hours of 
work in the pipeline construction industry 
will be 8 in a day and 44 in the week, or the 
hours fixed by collective agreement where 
such hours are 40 in a week and a daily 
maximum in excess of 8. Time worked in 
excess Of 9 hours in a day or 44 in a week, 
whichever is greater, or in excess of the 
hours established by collective agreement, 
must be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half the regular rate. This premium rate is 
also payable for time worked on a day of 
TESt. 


Highway Construction (Alta. Reg. 396/65) 


Effective January 1, 1966, employees in 
the highway construction industry may be 
required to work up to 10 hours in a day 
and 191 in a month on a straight-time basis. 
Overtime must be paid for all time worked 
in excess of these limits. 


Land Surveying (Alta. Reg. 401/65) 


Effective January 1, 1966, field employees 
in the land surveying industry may also be 
required to work up to 191 hours in a month 
at straight-time rates. Overtime will be pay- 
able for all time worked in excess of this 
monthly limit, and for all hours worked 
during the employee’s days of rest. If an 
employee works less than 191 hours in either 
his first or final month of employment, he 
must be paid the overtime rate for all hours 
in excess of 44 in a week. 

Party chiefs and assistant party chiefs are 
again exempted from the hours and overtime 
provisions. 


Logging and Sawmill Industry 
(Alta. Reg. 398/65) 


The order for the logging and sawmill 
industry applies in rural districts more than 
10 miles from any cities, or in towns and 
villages with a population of less than 1,000. 

It permits employees in rural areas to 
work up to 9 hours in a day and 191 hours 
in a month at straight-time rates during the 
period from November 1 to March 31. With 
the approval of the Board, hours may also be 
extended during the period June 1 to Oc- 
tober 31 in areas where, because of climatic 
conditions, operations cannot be carried on 
during the winter months. 

Employees who work beyond the prescribed 
limits must be paid overtime for all time 
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worked in excess of 9 hours in a day or 191 
In a month, whichever is greater. 


Orders Rescinded 


Three orders permitting elevator repair 
crews and employees on irrigation projects 
to work longer hours during specified periods 
of the year were repealed, effective January 
1, 1966 by Alta. Reg. 386/65 gazetted on 
July 31. 

The repeal of these orders (Alta. Reg. 
369/57, Alta. Reg. 383/57 and Alta. Reg. 
367/57) means that, after January 1, the 
general hours standard—8 in the day and 
44 in the week—will apply to these em- 
ployees. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


In Manitoba, new regulations under the 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act raising the 
minimum gross fees and minimum salaries 
of practical nurses were gazetted on July 31 
as Man. Reg. 69/65 and went into force on 
August 1. 

The minimum gross fee to be charged by 
a licensed practical nurse who is hired on a 
daily basis has been increased to $11 for 
an 8-hour day and $14 for a 10-hour day. 
The minimum gross fee for a 12-hour day 
is now $17 and for a 20-hour day, $20. 

The minimum salary of a licensed prac- 
tical nurse paid on a monthly basis has been 
increased from $215 to $230 a month. The 
minimum for a practical nurse holding a 
provisional licence was also increased by 
$15 to $220 a month. 

A licensed practical nurse employed by 
the month or other period in excess of a 
month may not be required to work more 
than 8 hours in a day or 80 hours in any 
two-week period. If hours are exceeded, she 
must now be recompensed at the regular 
rate. 


Ontario Pension Benefits Act 


The Ontario Pension Benefits Act, 1965, 
was proclaimed in force on July 30, and the 
first regulations issued under the new Act 
were gazetted on August 7 as O. Reg. 188/65. 

The regulations set out the information to 
be included in annual returns in respect of 
registered pension plans, and also placed cer- 
tain restrictions on the types of investments 
that may be made with funds of registered 
pension plans. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations under the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act set out the informa- 
tion to be included with applications for 
independent operator coverage. 

The new regulations (O. Reg. 176/65) were 
gazetted on July 24. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements in August was 121,600, an increase of 9.1 
per cent over August 1964 and 2.9 per cent above the average 
for the past five years. Cumulative total since January, 795,000 


Local offices of the National Employment 
Service reported 121,600 placements during 
August, 9.1 per cent more than in August 
1964. This total was 2.9 per cent above the 
average for the month of August during 
the previous five years. 

The regional distribution of August place- 
ments and the percentage change from August 
1964 were: 


AUC... cae 7,900 +15.2 
Ouebec. aux 26,700 +12.2 
Ontario... 42,500 + 5.6 
Pranic ween: 20,500 +19.1 
PacitiCm es. 23,900 + 2.8 

Canada* .... 121,600 -+ 9.1 


Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working 
days) totalled 82,900, an increase of 13.8 
per cent over August 1964. The proportion 
of regular placements to all placements in- 
creased from 65.4 per cent in August 1964 
to 68.2 per cent for August 1965. This is 
the highest ratio recorded for the month of 
August since 1957. 

The cumulative total of all placements 
from January to August 1965 was 795,000, 
an increase of 2.8 per cent over the same 
period in 1964. 

The regional distribution of cumulative 
totals, and the percentage changes from 1964 
were: 


AtlantiCy cas. 57,100 +4.3 
Ouebeceey..-* 206,600 —3.3 
Ontanio pad. ¥x 271,800 +3.6 
Praiki€) et te 148,200 -+5.7 
Pacilice ee 4. 111,300 +8.9 

@anada 23.2 795,000 -+2.8 


Male placements totalled 78,600, an in- 
crease of 12.5 per cent over August 1964, 
with all regions participating in the increase. 
Regular placements at 52,200 increased by 
20.0 per cent, while casual placements de- 
creased by 7:2 per: cent: 

The regional distribution of male place- 
ments and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


August 1965 Jan.-Aug. 1965 


Atlantic 5,500 +28.6 39 300M Er 522. 
Quebec 18,500 -+14.0 150,200 — 2.6 
Ontario 26,400 + 5.8 181,200 + 4.8 
Prairie 14,400 +19.6 104,600 + 7.1 
Pacific 13,900 -+411.8 71,200 -+17.0 
Canada* 78,600 -+12.5 546,500 + 4.5 
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Female placements at 42,900, increased 
by 3.4 per cent over August 1964, with only 
the Atlantic and Pacific regions recording 
decreases. 


The regional distribution of female place- 
ments, and the percentage change from 1964 
were: 


August 1965 Jan.-Aug. 1965 


Atlantic 2,400 — 6.6 17,800 +2.5 
Quebec 8,200 + 8.4 56,400 —S.3 
Ontario 16,100 + 5.3 90,600 +1.3 
Prairie 6,100 +18.0 43,600 +2.4 
Pacific 10,000 — 7.6 40,100 —3.1 
Canada* 42,900 -+ 3.4 248,400 —0.7 

Placements involving the movement of 


workers from one area to another totalled 
6,700. This was an increase of approximately 
2,000 over August 1964. The proportion of 
such transfers to total placements increased 
from 4.2 per cent in August 1964 to 5.5 per 
cent in 1965, 


Transfers-out, by region, were: 


AtlanticoAerls.4 700 
Onebec Vass! 2,100 
Ontdrio eee 2,700 
Prairie eee ee 300 
PACiiG es, eer ae 900 

CETTE RTE ee 6,700 


Employers notified local offices of the Na- 
tional Employment Service of 163,600 va- 
cancies during August 1965, an increase of 
14.2 per cent from August 1964. This figure 
was also 13.8 per cent above the average 
for August in the previous five years. 

The increase in demand for male workers 
was common to all regions, with the total 
of 102,800 vacancies for men being an in- 
crease of 18.3 per cent over August 1964. 
Vacancies for women totalled 60,900, an 
increase of 7.8 per cent over August 1964, 
with the only decrease being recorded in 
the Pacific region. 

The cumulative total of vacancies for the 
January to August period was 1,048,900. 
This was an increase of 5.7 per cent over 
the same period in 1964, and the highest 
number recorded for any comparable period 
since 1947. 





* Imbalances are due to rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit at end of July down 10 per cent from a 
year ago, but up slightly from June 30. Male claimants 58 
per cent of total, compared with 63 per cent in July 1964 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on July 30 numbered 184,400, slightly 
more than 180,700 reported for June 30, 
but about 20,000, or 10 per cent, less than 
the total of 205,300 on July 31 last year. 


The increase during July was made up of 
females, but the decrease compared with a 
year ago was accounted for by a reduction 
in the number of claimants. Males made up 
only 58 per cent of the total claimants on 
July 30, compared with 63 per cent on the 
corresponding date last year. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 86,100 initial and renewal 
claims during July, compared with 72,000 
in June and 108,900 in July 1965. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries was estimated at 118,200 for July, 
152,800 for June and 135,200 for July 1964. 


Benefit payments amounted to $11,800,000 
in July, $16,200,000 in June and $14,100,000 
in July 1964. 


The average weekly payment was $23.83 
in July, $24.14 in June and $23.67 in July 
1964. 

Insurance Registrations 


On July 31, insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards had been issued to 4,431,316 em- 
ployees who made contributions to the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund since April 1. 


An increase of about 12,000 in the num- 
ber of claimants in Ontario during July was 
partly offset by declines elsewhere in Canada. 
In comparison with a year earlier, there were 
fewer claimants in all provinces except Mani- 
toba, where there were slightly more. The 
increase in Ontario was connected partly with 
layoffs in manufacturing, either for annual 
vacations or model changeover. 

Some 32,800 persons were separated from 


On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,800, a decrease of 144 since 
June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 8,276 investigations were con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Canada. 
Of these, 5,646 were spot checks of claims 
to verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions, and 711 were miscellaneous investiga- 
tions. The remaining 1,919 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 309 cases, 113 
against employers and 196 against claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
Statements or misrepresentations by claim- 
ants numbered 744.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in July totalled $33,597,- 
133.92, compared with $31,644,007.71 in 
June and $30,367,926.63 in July 1964. 


Benefits paid in July totalled $11,828,- 
778.54, compared with $16,329,491.12 in 
June, and $14,085,931.99 in July 1964. 

The balance in the Fund on July 31 was 
$59,804,362.20, on June 30 it was $38,036,- 
006.82, and on July 31, 1964, it was 
$558,509.40. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 


employment and filed initial claims (exclud- 
ing claims from persons exhausting benefit 
and seeking re-establishment of credits) for 
benefit during June, in comparison with 
37,800 during June 1964. Three quarters of 
the claims during June were in Quebec and 
Ontario, where claims from persons separated 
from employment in manufacturing accounted 
for about a third of the total claims for the 
whole country. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either as “total number 


of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2476, March 11, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts 


The claimant filed a renewal application 
for unemployment insurance benefit at the 
Simcoe, Ont., office on September 9, 1964. 
He had worked as a press operator for 
M... Limited, Toronto, Ont., at an average 
piece rate of $2.50 an hour from June 25, 
1964 to August 21, 1964. 


His reason for separation from this employ- 
ment reads: I asked for my release because 
it’s too far to drive, and I’m going back to 
Brantford. I have been capable and available 
for work since 21 Aug. 64. 


In the confirmation of separation (Form 
UIC 479) the employer stated that the claim- 
ant had quit of his own accord. 


In response to a request from the local 
office on September 23, 1964 for further in- 
formation, the claimant replied the next day 
as follows: 


I resided in Toronto, Ont., when I was work- 
ing there. My family were living in Waterford. 
I came home each weekend. I could not con- 
tinue paying my board in Toronto, driving a 
car for transportation and keeping my wife 
and three children in Waterford. I could have 
stayed on in Toronto with M ... Limited until 
my recall to the plant in Brantford, but since 
my living expenses were so high and I did not 
like the Toronto area, I came home. 

I had no idea when M ... Limited in Brant- 
ford would recall me, but I knew it would be 
soon. 


On 24 September/64, I commenced work with 

. . Limited in Brantford. All fringe bene- 

fits, such as sub, pension, hospitalization, etc., 

were continued by the Toronto firm, the only 

change was my seniority rights at the Toronto 
plant. 


The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from September 
6, 1964 to September 26, 1964, inclusive, on 
the ground that he had voluntarily left his 
employment with the said company on Aug- 
ust 21, 1964 without just cause (Section 
60(1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees on October 5, 1964, and stated: 


. After I was laid off from M ... Limited 
in Brantford on April 10, I started working for 
C...in Brantford Monday April 13/64. After I 
was laid off on June 19 from C . I went to 
Toronto to try and find employment. I was 
successful in obtaining employment in the 
M. Limited Toronto plant as a press og 
tor. After a few weeks employment in Mi. 
Limited in Toronto, I was gradually going ‘in 
the hole. This was caused by keeping a home 
in Waterford while, at the same time, I was 
living and boarding in Toronto. Finally after 
eight weeks of this condition I asked for my 
release from the M .. . Limited in Toronto. 
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I consider this to be a justifiable reason for 
leaving Toronto, . 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Brantford, Ont., on October 26, 1964. The 
claimant attended the hearing along with his 
representative, L. E. Jaques, who is an official 
of Local 458, United Automobile, Aerospace 
and Agricultural ‘Workers of America 
(U.A.W.). The unanimous decision of the 
board of referees, reads: 

The evidence in the submission was very care- 
fully considered by the Board. In addition, the 
representation made by Mr. Jaques on the claim- 
ant’s behalf was also deliberated upon. 

The facts are, that the claimant, who must 
be given credit for trying to keep himself em- 
ployed until he should be recalled by M... 
Limited in Brantford, got a job with M... Lim- 
ited in Toronto, at a wage of approximately $100 
a week. It was brought out that his expenses were 
$20 for board, and $9 a week for transportation 
costs to his home in Waterford. The claimant 
claims to have found that his expenses in 
Toronto left too little for maintenance of his 
family at Waterford, the take-home amounting 
to approximately $50-$55 a week. 

Exhibit 5, being a confirmation and separa- 
tion form completed by the employer, while it 
confirms the facts in the submission, was also 
considered. 

. The board is of the opinion that the 
earnings that the claimant was able to devote to 
the maintenance of his family, were in all the 
circumstances adequate for the purpose, and 
that he would be justified in staying on in 
Toronto until he was recalled to the Brantford 
plant on 24 September. 

. The claimant’s appeal is disallowed and 
the decision of the Insurance Officer is upheld. 


The aforementioned Union, of which the 
claimant is a member, appealed to the Um- 
pire on November 24, 1964. The appeal 
reads: 


We are appealing on the grounds that in our 
opinion the (claimant) quit his job for just 
cause, and not in violation of Section 60 (1) of 
the Act. The (claimant), after a period of two 
months employment at M.. . Limited in To- 
ronto, was in effect taking home earnings that 
amounted to less than $1.50 an hour. We are of 
the opinion that no employee can be down- 
graded from an average of $2.50 an hour to less 
than $1.50 an hour within a matter of eight 
weeks. 

The reason for the employee receiving less 
than $1.50 an hour was because he had to 
maintain two places of residence, one in Water- 
ford for his wife and family, and one for him- 
self in Toronto. There was no point in _ his 
moving his wife and family to Toronto because 
he knew that he would be employed there 
temporarily, and would be returning to his own 
job when it opened up... at M... Limited 
in Brantford, in which he has seniority. 
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The Union requested an oral hearing that 
was held in Toronto on February }2,,1965, 
The appellant was represented by L. E. 
Jaques, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission by one of its solicitors, P. 
Bozowsky. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The board of referees were unanimous in 
deciding that the claimant had failed to 
prove he had just cause for voluntarily leay- 
ing his employment in Toronto, and the 
facts on record are sufficient to justify the 
board’s conclusion. 

According to the jurisprudence established 
by the umpire in several decisions, the fact 
that a claimant’s wages are alleged to be low 
in relation to the cost-of-living does not, as 
a general rule, constitute “just cause” for 
voluntarily leaving his employment. This is 
particularly true when, as in this case, the 
claimant has adduced no proof to show 
(a) that the conditions under which he had 
agreed to work were not observed by his 
employer, and (b) that he had a definite 
prospect of other employment in the very 
near future. 

In view of the above, I consider that the 
claimant was rightly disqualified by the in- 
surance officer pursuant to section 60(1) of 
the Act. However, after taking into account 
that, as stated in the decision of the board 
of referees, the claimant “must be given 
credit for trying to keep himself employed” 
after he was laid off in Brantford, I decide to 
reduce the disqualification period to one week 
commencing on September 6, 1964. 


But for the reduction of the disqualification 
period, the Union’s appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB 2488, May 6, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts 


The claimant, who resides in Lindsay, Ont., 
filed an initial application for benefit at the 
Lindsay office on June 8, 1964 and was reg- 
istered for employment as a printer’s helper. 
According to the application, she had worked 
for R ... Company in Toronto, from Sep- 
tember 1962 to April 17, 1964, when she 
voluntarily left to accompany her husband, 
who wanted to obtain work outside the city. 
They moved on June 4, 1964. She held the 
occupation of machine operator with the 
aforementioned company and her rate of 
pay was $1.30 an hour. The claim was 
allowed. 

On November 30, 1964, the local office 
notified the claimant of an offer of continuing 
employment with B . . . Limited, Lindsay, 
working on looms at a wage of $1.15 an 
hour, that was reported to be the prevailing 
rate of pay in the district for that type of 
work. The hours of work were eight a day 
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and 40 a week, night work. In regard to 
the claimant’s non-acceptance of the offer, 
the local office commented: 


On November 30, 1964, the employment of- 
ficer offered chance of interview to the a/m 
claimant for employment on_ the night shift 
(11 p.m.-7 a.m.) at B . . . Limited. She did not 
accept. Employment considered suitable. 


The local office wrote to the claimant on 
December 2, 1964 asking her to state her 
reasons for refusing the opportunity of an 
interview for employment. Her written reply 
of December 4, 1964, reads: 


. . . I did not refuse an interview for employ- 
ment. I refused the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift. I 
would gladly take a day shift job at no less 
than $1 an hour. Almost any type of work. 
For the last 12 years, I have always worked 
ae day shift. I have never worked the night 
shift, 


The insurance officer disqualified the claim- 
ant and suspended benefit from November 
29, 1964 to January 9, 1965, inclusive, on 
the ground that she had, without good cause, 
refused or failed to apply for the employ- 
ment with B ... Limited, or failed to accept 
it when it was offered to her (section 59(1) (a) 
of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of ref- 
erees on December 14, 1964 and stated: 


. . . My reason for appeal is I feel that 11 
at night to 7 in the morning is not suitable 
employment as you stated in your letter. There- 
fore, I feel I have a very strong argument on 
that point alone. As I have stated before, I 
would take most any type of work providing 
it Was days ... . 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case in Oshawa, 
Ont., on January 13, 1965 reads: 


The claimant did not appear before the board. 
No new evidence was submitted and the board 
reviewed the submission . . 


The board feels that permanent night work 
in a factory from the hours of 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
is not suitable employment for a married woman 
and, therefore, the board cannot agree with the 
reasoning of the insurance officer. The board 
also notes that the claimant has said she will 
take most any type of work provided it was 
CaN Sees 


Claimant’s appeal is uanimously upheld and 
the decision of the insurance officer is rescinded. 


The insurance officer appealed to the um- 
pire on the following grounds: 


1. The board of referees erred in deciding that 
this claimant had established good cause for 
refusing to apply for, or failing to accept the 
opportunity for employment, of which she was 
notified on 30 November 1964. The only reason 
advanced by the claimant at that time for refus- 
ing the opportunity was that she did not wish 
to work on the night shift. 

2. In imposing a disqualification under sec- 
tion 59(1)(a), the insurance officer took into 
consideration the jurisprudence, particularly that 
in CUB 1512, and decided that she had not 
established good cause for refusing to apply for 
what was otherwise suitable employment. 
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3. In its decision the board of referees came 
to the conclusion that night work in a factory 
from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. is not suitable employ- 
ment for a married woman. This is a very 
sweeping statement and appears to have over- 
looked the jurisprudence on this question to 
which the attention of the board was invited 
(CUBs 520, 887, 1468, 1512). 

4. It will be noted that the claimant volun- 
tarily left her employment in Toronto on 17 
April 1964, for the purpose of accompanying 
her husband, who was taking up residence in 
the vicinity of Lindsay. It must have been obvi- 
ous to the claimant that the opportunities of 
employment in Lindsay would be much less 
than would be available to her in the city of 
Toronto. At the time this offer of employment 
was made to her she had been unemployed 
74 months and had resided in Lindsay, or its 
vicinity, for six of those months. It should, 
therefore, have been apparent that if she was to 
obtain employment in Lindsay, it would be 
necessary for her to adapt herself to the require- 
ments of the labour market. 

5. It is submitted that on the basis of the 
evidence the claimant has not established good 
cause for refusing to apply for an opportunity 
in suitable employment. It is, therefore, respect- 
fully submitted that the board of referees’ de- 
cision should be reversed. 





Conciliation Board Report 


(Continued from page 960) 


and the recommendations that I have made, 
have not been lightly arrived at, but are 
the result of the most careful study and 
earnest consideration of the problem _pre- 
sented to us. It is my sincere hope that both 
parties will give serious thought to my find- 
ings. The welfare of the industry, as a source 
of well-being to the community, must be kept 
constantly in mind. It is equally important 
that the human element—namely the labour 
force—must not be denied its rightful and 
legitimate demands. I truly believe that once 
the company will acknowledge the justice of 


Considerations and Conclusions 


According to the jurisprudence established 
by the umpire in a number of cases, a mar- 
ried woman, as a general rule, is in the same 
position as any other claimant and must, 
therefore, adapt her home circumstances to 
suit the labour market. 


This is particularly true when, like in this 
case, the claimant, after voluntarily leaving 
her employment in a city the size of Toronto 
to take up residence in an area where the 
opportunities of employment are substantially 
less, has been unemployed 7% months and 
unable to secure the kind of employment 
she would prefer, after residing in the said 
area or its vicinity for six of those months. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the employment which was notified to the 
claimant on November 30, 1964 is suitable, 
and that the reason which she advanced for 
refusing, or failing to apply for it, does not 
constitute “good cause” as required by sec- 
tion 59 of the Act. 


I consequently decide to reverse the de- 
cision of the board of referees. 


The insurance officer’s appeal is allowed. 





the request by the men on this territory to be 
able to enjoy the benefits provided by the 
CN plan, and if the men themselves will 
accept the percentage of the plan that I have 
recommended, that a new and proper spirit in 
relationship and negotiations between the 
company and its employees will be evident 
in the future. I certainly hope that such will 
be the case. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) J. L. Dubinsky, Q.C. 
Board Member 


rE 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 269 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 220 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 254 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the St Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned, or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a Minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages In any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ................ 1 $ 2,960.00 
PGrenCO PLO GUCLOIUM 55 65. .ofoc coc dtiacdlencst occ ooo: 137 1,310,626.00 
USTO HUIS Up age et eo eee an 4 203,643.80 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .......................... 4 22,363.30 
| PERSE RYOT 2 ORD PR ge eh 1 1,495.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

_ (a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. Hae 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin. colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made During August 


During August the sum of $930.75 was collected from three contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, to 
apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 32 workers 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded During August 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Charlottetown P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Inc, installation of steam boiler, experimental 
farm research laboratory. Near Elgin Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of storage 
project on Elgin creek. Winnipeg Man: Roziere Construction Ltd, renovations to bldg for 
Dept of Forestry, agricultural research station. Swift Current Sask: M E Cook & Son Ltd, 
installation of steam heating system, soils laboratory bldg. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Gander Nfid: Hal-Gan Enterprises Ltd, grading & landscaping of lots, Edinburgh ave. 
Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction, site works & landscaping of housing 
units, FP 3/64 (phase 1). Montreal area Que: Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, exterior painting of 
units, Cloverdale Park & Delmar Court; W Collin Enrg, exterior painting of units, Montreal 
North; C E Frigon & Fils, exterior painting of units, St George Gardens & Place Gouin. 
Pierrefonds Que: Citadel P & H Corp, installation of hot water heating system, Cloverdale 
Park; Deschenes & Perreault Ltd, repairs to windows & soffits, Cloverdale Park. 


Elliot Lake Ont: Dibb’s Paint Centre, exterior painting of houses. Oshawa Ont: Vroom 
Construction Ltd, construction, site works & landscaping of units, FP 2/64. Sault Ste Marie 
Ont: S Froggett, exterior painting of units, Vets 6. Sudbury Ont: Barriault Painting, exterior 
painting of houses. Thistletown Ont: Noren Construction (Toronto) Ltd, construction of 
housing units, site improvement & sodding, FP 10/59. 


Toronto Ont: Leslie L Solty & Sons Ltd, landscaping & site work for housing units, 
Warden ave, FP 9/59 (phase 1); Ram Mechanical Contractors, boiler room alterations, 
Greenwood Court apt. Vancouver B C: Imperial Construction Ltd, construction, site improve- 
ment & sodding of units, FP 5/64; R Fitzgerald Heating, conversion of hot water system, 
Broadway apt. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 26 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Jean Paul Labrecque, construction of houses, Amos reserve. 
Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Sarto Cote Construction Ltd, construction of school & staff 
residences, Bersimis residential school. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Rosaire Claire 
Cie Ltee, construction of schools & site development, Caughnawaga day school. Seven Islands 
Indian Agency Que: L Desrosiers & Freres Inc, repairs to washrooms & showers, Seven 
Islands residential school. 


Norway House Indian Agency Man: Dowse Sash & Door Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of storm sash, screens, etc, Cross Lake residential school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency 
Man: E C Higgins & Sons Contractors Ltd, alterations & additions to Brandon residential 
school. Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: Bergs Plumbing & Heating Ltd, heating, plumbing, 
structural alterations, etc, One Arrow day school. 


Blood Indian Agency Alta: D D Rollins, crushing, hauling, spreading & stockpiling gravel, 
Blood reserve. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Didriksen Trucking Ltd, construction of road, 
Montana reserve; Didriksen Trucking Ltd, construction of road, etc, Samson reserve. Lesser 
Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: E R Hammon, construction of houses, Sturgeon Lake 
reserve; E R Hammon, application of stucco to houses, Sturgeon Lake reserve. Stoney Sarcee 
Indian Agency Alta: Reimer & Brunner Builders Ltd, construction of houses, Sarcee reserve. 
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Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations to 
bathroom, Kamloops residential school. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumb- 
ing & Heating Ltd, supply & installation of kitchen equipment, Alert Bay residential school. 
West Coast Indian Agency B C: Port Alberni Home Builders Ltd, renovation to kitchen & 
dining facilities, Alberni residential school. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, asphalt resurfacing of roads, RCAF Station. 
Dartmouth N S: Parker Brothers (1960) Ltd, exterior painting of apt, Shannon Park. 
Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to jetty 5, HMC Dockyard. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Byron MacDonald Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters. Chatham N B: MacDonald 
Paving & Construction Ltd, joint sealing & repairs to concrete apron, RCAF Station. 

Longue Pointe Que: Simard-Beaudry Inc, reconstruction of pavement, camp; J Becker 
Inc, renovations to heating system, COD 25. Montreal Que: Lloyd Construction Ltd, renova- 
tions to armoury, 710 Belair Street; Les Gicleurs F F Ltee, supply & installation of fire 
protection system. 

Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. 
Cobourg Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of bldg 13, COD. Kingston Ont: 
Foley Construction Ltd, renovations to servery, “C” block, CASC. Petawawa Ont: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters, camp; Frank W Hill & 
Co Ltd, revision to storm sewer outfall, camp; Cribb Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
transformer substation, camp. 

Rockcliffe Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, resurfacing of roads, married quarters, RCAF 
Station. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, paving of road at rear of hangars, 
RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Zenith Paving Ltd, paving of roads, camp. Winnipeg Man: 
Oswald Decorating Co, painting of hangar 4, RCAF Station. Alsask Sask: Peter Boorberg 
Enterprises Ltd, repairs to roads, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Wappel Concrete & 
Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of apron, RCAF Station. 

Chilliwack B C: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs & married quarters, 
camp. Esquimalt B C: Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, construction of crane track, 
HMC Dockyard. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfid: J W Lindsay Construction Co Ltd, road shoulder stabilization. 
Dartmouth N S: James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting of school, (stage 4), Shannon Park 
married quarters; Martin & Moore Ltd, exterior painting of balconies & canopies, etc, 
Shannon Park married quarters; Northern Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, repairs to roof of 
school, (stages 3 & 4), Shannon Park married quarters. Debert N S: Campbell’s Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, renewal of steam & condensate line in various bldgs, camp. 

Halifax N S: Ralph Connor Co Ltd, repairs to terrazzo & concrete floors, gallery area, 
bldg S26, HMCS Stadacona; Martin & Moore Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, 
HMCS Stadacona; Nichols Contracting Ltd, replacement of steel sashes, etc, bldg D49, 
HMC Dockyard; Charles W Stone Ltd, exterior repairs to administration bldg, S17, 
HMCS Stadacona; Charles W Stone Ltd, repointing & waterproofing brickwork of bldg 
D49, HMC Dockyard. Halifax & Dartmouth area N S: Webb Engineering Ltd, repairs to 
boilers, etc, DND (navy) property. 

Masstown N S: Gillis Co Ltd, supply & erection of fence, receiver antennae site. Shear- 
water N S: J A Burke, cleaning, sanding & finishing of floors, married quarters, RCN Air 
Station; Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, asphalt resurfacing of supply depot loading area, HMCS 
Shearwater; T Hogan & Co Ltd, repairs to boilers, central heating plant, RCN Air Station. 


Moisie Que: Mario Isacco, repairs & refinishing of swimming pool, RCAF Station; H J 
O’Connell Ltd, repairs to roads, RCAF Station. Ste Therese Que: H A Krauspe Reg’d, exterior 
painting of married quarters, Bouchard Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co Ltd, interior painting of bldg P-148. Centralia Ont: Riverside Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to airfield runways & taxi strips, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Lavis Contracting Co 
Ltd, repairs to roads, RCAF Station. Cobourg Ont: Toronto Fence & Wire Co, dismantling, 
re-installation & painting of fence, COD 26; Jackson Bros Builders Ltd, exterior wall repairs 
& repainting of bldg 9, COD 26. 

Foymount Ont: Ottawa Valley Tank Lines Ltd, application of chip seal coat to pave- 
ment, RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: Dobson Roofing Ltd, repairs to roof of bldg 26, camp. 
Kingston Ont: Amherst Painting & Decorating, repainting of bedrooms, Fort LaSalle dormi- 
tory; Welch & Johnson Ltd, replacement of boiler & conversion to oil, bldg A7, Barriefield 
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Camp. London Ont: Eggett & Co Ltd, repairs or replacement of steam traps, etc, in bldgs, 
COD 27. North Bay Ont: Pellerin Bros, exterior painting of married quarters, RCAF Station; 
Heinz Construction Co Ltd, repairs to chimneys, married quarters, RCAF Station. 

Oakville Ont: E Hatcher & Son, exterior painting of married quarters, Surrey Park. 
Oshawa Ont: Sky Hook Construction Ltd, repairs & reconditioning of wireless antennae, 
wireless station. Ottawa Ont: Stan Dix Construction Ltd, construction of classrooms, Dept of 
National Defence Medical Centre. Qwen Sound Ont: Durham Stone & Paving Ltd, road & 
sidewalk repairs, armoury. Petawawa Ont: Edmund Turcotte, removal of paving sections, 
etc, camp. Picton Ont: Quinte Aluminum Products, replacement of aluminum windows, St 
Barbara’s school; Prosser & Co Ltd, replacement of sewage pumps & piping, Craig Barracks; 
William Kuypers, coating roofs of hangars, camp. 

Timmins Ont: Ray St Amour, exterior repairs to walls, armoury. Trenton Ont: Reynard 
Painting Co, painting exterior trim of hangars, RCAF Station; Quinte Plumbing & Heating 
Co, installation of boilers in bldg 169, repair depot 6, RCAF Station; T J C Home products 
Ltd, supply & installation of storm doors & windows, bldg 22, RCAF Station. Windsor Ont: 
T Lawrence Kelso, general maintenance, University Avenue Armoury. Woodstock Ont: Kon 
Luksts, general maintenance, armoury. Rivers Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of underground brine storage tank, CJATC camp. 

Dundurn Sask: M E Cook & Son Ltd, improvement to heating distribution, married 
quarters, camp; Asphalt Services Ltd, repairs & seal coating of parade square, camp. Prince 
Albert Sask: Aero Decorators Ltd, repairs & repainting of bldgs, radar laboratory. Victoria 
B C: Capital City Roofing & Flooring Co, reroofing of bldg 1027, Work Point barracks: 
Inuvik N W T: J Mason & Sons Ltd, painting of radio towers, HMCS Inuvik. 

In addition, this Department awarded 101 contracts containing the General Fair wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving, grading, drainage & construction 
of wall, pier 9; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, replacement of water side doors, shed 22, ocean terminals; 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving centre section of pier “A”. Montreal Que: Simard- 
Beaudry Inc, construction of part of La Route-extension of University Street to Champlain 
Bridge. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Terra Nova National Park Nfid: Trynor Construction (Nfld) Ltd, crushing & stock- 
piling base course aggregate & coarse concrete aggregate. 
In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 37 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Toronto Tp Ont: Alcan-Colony Contracting Co, construction of trunk sanitary sewer 
across Lyndwood Public School. McCreary Man: Red River Construction (1964) Ltd, con- 
struction of sewer & water system, sewage pumphouse, forcemain & lagoon. Manitonas Man: 
Red River Construction (1964) Ltd, construction of sewer & water system, sewage pump- 
house, forcemain & lagoon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Argentia Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland, construction of ferry terminal 
facilities, part 1 (dock & transfer bridge). Cape St Mary’s Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contract- 
ing Ltd, construction of access road to light station. Carbonear Nfld: Glen Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of community stage. Ochre Pit Cove Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Pleasantville Nfld: S G Burry & Sons Ltd, repairs & painting of bldg 
304. St George’s Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. St John’s 
Nfld: S G Burry & Sons Ltd, interior painting of married quarters on Whiteway & Guy sts 
& Anderson & Elizabeth aves. Sandy Cove Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf recon- 
struction. 

Poverty Beach P E I: Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, asphalt paving. Rustico Harbour 
P E I; Edward MacCallum & Son, beach protection repairs. Souris P E I: Maritime Dredging 
Ltd, construction of boat harbour. South River P E I: Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, wharf 
repairs. . 
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Arisaig N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater-wharf repairs. Clarke’s Harbour N S: 
Carl W Smith, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd sandblasting, 
waterproofing & exterior painting of federal bldg, Bedford Row. Cap aux Oist Que: Pax 
Construction Inc, construction of access road to light station. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) Que: 
Henri Chapados, wharf repairs. Hull Que: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of metal 
partition & acoustical tile, National Printing Bureau. Jle a Michon Que: Landry Construction 
Inc, wharf repairs. 

Lac Megantic Que: Henri Louis Martel, construction of breakwater. Marsoui Que: Gaspe 
Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Matane Que: Wilbrod Letourneau, harbour repairs. Montreal 
Que: Janin Construction Ltee, construction of ice control structure, section 3 (floating booms, 
electrical system, service bldgs & paving), Canadian Universal & International Exhibition. 
Quebec Que: Legare Construction Inc, general alterations, Pollack Bldg. 

Riviere du Loup Que: Tracy Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Ste Anne des Monts Que: 
Henri Caron, repairs to protection works. St Godefroi (Riviere Nouvelle) Que: Edgar Angle- 
hart & Philippe Roy, construction of landing. St Simeon Que: Arthur Deschenes, wharf 
repairs. St Simeon East Que: Fernand Belanger & Adeodat Poirier, wharf repairs. Sept Iles 
Que: L Desrosieres & Freres Inc, harbour repairs & improvements. 


Kingston Ont: R E Harding Ltd, rebuilding roof, bldg C22, penitentiary. Little Current 
Ont: G E Coles Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Millhaven Ont: Glen Lawrence Construction 
Co Ltd, grading, drainage & base course access road, institute. Ottawa Ont: Standard Paving 
Ltd, extension to parking lot, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Bldg; Latulippe Bros, 
removal of boilers, central heating plant, Cliff Street; D H I Ltd, installation of storm sash, 
centre block, Parliament Buildings; Ottawa Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of sprinkler 
system in basement, Hunter Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, conversion of heating 
plant, UIC Bldg, Slater Street, Postal Stations “C”, Parkdale Avenue & “E”, 4th Avenue; 
Quebec Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning, Jackson Bldg & Annex. 
Ottawa, Eastview, Ont & Hull Que: Emmanuel Emond Ice, supply of ice to various bldgs. 
Parry Sound Ont: Grant-Mills Ltd, harbour improvements. 


Port Arthur Ont: T A Jones Construction Ltd, addition to & decorating of vault, federal 
bldg. Toronto Ont: T R Services Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, city delivery bldg: 
Kamrus Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg, Postal Station “L”. Warkworth 
Ont: Mitchell Construction Co (Canada), construction of water filtration plant & sewage 
treatment facilities, institution. Peguis Man: T Zelmer Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
addition to Indian school, Fisher River Agency. Stony Mountain Man: Sucharov Electric Ltd, 
installation of yard lighting, Manitoba Penitentiary. 

Winnipeg Man: Automatic Sprinkler Co (1964) Ltd, alterations to sprinkler system in 
sub-basement of general post office bldg. Regina Sask: Industrial Electric Ltd, electrical reno- 
vations, swimming pool bldgs, RCMP Barracks. Jasper National Park Alta: Standard-General 
Construction (International) Ltd, grading & drainage, mile 0-7.0 & construction of Miette 
River bridge, Jasper-Yellowhead Highway; Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, con- 
struction of Meadow Creek bridge, mile 7.6, Jasper-Yellowhead Highway. Morinville Alta; 
R Holzer Construction, construction of post office bldg. 

Alaska Highway B C: Don Gordon Ltd & Cantlon & Parker Construction, maintenance 
of Alaska Highway, mile 83.6 to mile 263.4. Co-op Bay B C: Todd Construction Co Ltd, 
float extension. Friendly Cove B C: Tom Gibson & Sons Contracting Ltd, construction of 
wharf & float. Glacier National Park B C: Astra Construction Co Ltd, backslope stabilization, 
mile 1.15 to 1.35 on Trans-Canada Highway. Heriot Bay B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Hope Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float extension. Vananda 
B C: The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 

Vancouver B C: Two Vets General Maintenance Co Ltd, cleaning services, Postal Station 
“D”, 1535 West Broadway. Aklavik N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
nursing station. Fort McPherson N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of school, gymnasium, apt bldg & houses. Fort Smith N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to hangar doors, RCMP. Inuvik N W T: R J McGee & Associates Ltd, reconstruction 
of wharf & improvements; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of apt bldg & alterations 
to kitchens of single staff quarters. 

Yellowknife N W T: Poole Construction Ltd, construction of medium security jail. Ross 
River to Carmacks Road Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, clearing, grading & gravelling. 
Whitehorse Y T: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of medium security 
jail; Herman Kutzscher, repairs to federal housing units. 

In addition, this Department awarded 67 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Port Robinson Ont: United Steel Corporation Ltd, structural & mechanical repairs & 
restoration of vertical lift bridge 12, Welland Canal St Catharines Ont: Leland Tree Service, 
removal of fruit trees & vines, east side, Welland Canal lands; Warren Bituminous Paving 
Co Ltd, paving sections of Welland Canal road, vicinity of bridge 4 & lock 3; Aiken & 
MacLachlan Ltd, bridging triangular gap in west tie-up wall above lock 2, Welland Canal. 


In addition, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Gander Nfld: Curran & Briggs Ltd, overlaying runway 04-22 & taxi “E”, International 
Airport; Jet Janitor Service & Supply, cleaning air terminal bldg, International Airport. St 
John’s Nfld: Nordbec Construction Inc, installation of condenser discharge lights on runway 
35 & related work, airport. Dartmouth N S: Urban Construction Ltd, construction of buoy 
workshops & ships’ stores bldg, marine agency. Medway Head N S: Liverpool Lumber Co 
Ltd, construction of dwelling & reinforced concrete light tower. 


Point Aconi N S: Leonard Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings, combined fog 
alarm bldg & light tower. Sydney N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of ducts, pullpits & 
cables & relocation of power supply, airport. Charlo N B: Caledonia Electric Ltd, installation 
of medium intensity runway & taxiway lighting, airport. Dorval Que: Stephens-Adamson Mfg 
Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of moving walk units & related work, Montreal 
International Airport. St Lambert de Levis Que: L P Gagnon Ltee, construction of monitoring 
station bldg & related work. Sept Iles Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of visual approach 
slope indicator system, airport. Kitchener Ont: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
taxiways, Waterloo-Wellington Airport. 


Malton Ont: W L Harvey Paving Ltd, extension of car park area, control tower, Toronto 
International Airport. Port Arthur Ont: R J Ball Electric Ltd, installation of condenser 
discharge threshold identification lights & M1 lighting on access taxiways to runway 12-30 & 
aircraft apron, Lakehead Airport. Red Lake Ont: Wm Saskosky, development of light aircraft 
parking apron, airport. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Mutual Electric Co Ltd, installation of con- 
denser discharge threshold identification lights, runway 29, etc. 


Uplands Ont: A G Reed Ltd, installation of cable for indoor regulator equipment, airport 
lighting. Fort Chipewyan Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & 
related work. Stony Plain Alta: Camwil Construction Ltd, relocation of Edmonton industrial 
airport to Stony Plain Rawinsonde station, etc. Castlegar B C: Dawson Construction Ltd, 
extension & strengthening of runway, apron & taxiway, airport. 


Hope B C: C J Dunleavy, clearing of flightway, airport. Lennard Island B C: Johnson 
Construction, demolition of dwelling & construction of single dwelling. Port Hardy B C: 
Acme Painters & Decorators, interior & exterior painting of bldg. Spring Island B C: Leebilt 
General Contractors Ltd, addition of fuel storage tanks; Commercial Painters, interior & 
exterior painting of bldg. 

Chesterfield Inlet N W T: Romac Building Systems Ltd, construction of dwelling. Fort 
Smith N W T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of monitoring station bldgs, services 
& related work. Norman Wells N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage 
bldgs & related work; Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings & related work. 
Yellowknife N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runways, airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. ' 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, September 1965 


The consumer price index (1949100) de- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 139.1 at the begin- 
ning of September from 139.4 in August. 
The September index was 2.6 per cent higher 
than the September 1964 index of 135.6. 
The decrease resulted mainly from a 1.0 per 
cent reduction in the food index, with a 
smaller decline in the index for recreation 
and reading. Indexes for housing, clothing, 
transportation, and health and personal care 
were slightly higher, and the tobacco and 
alcohol index was unchanged. 

The food index declined 1.0 per cent to 
136.4 from 137.8 reflecting further price de- 
creases for fresh vegetables, grapes, orange 
juice and sugar. Prices were lower also for 
a variety of other items including coffee, 
apples, peaches, canned tomatoes, poultry 
and sirloin steak. Prices were higher for 
eggs, pork, round steak, blade roats, liver, 
imported fruits, lettuce, ice cream, lard and 
shortening. 

The housing index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 141.5 from 141.2. The shelter component 
rose fractionally as a result of increased rent 
and home-ownership prices. The household 
operation component increased slightly with 
higher prices for furniture, textiles, utensils 
and equipment, and household supplies. 

The clothing index advanced 0.6 per cent 
to 121.4 from 120.7 as prices for apparel and 
footwear rose from iast month’s sales jevels. 
Higher prices were also reported for laundry, 
dry cleaning and shoe repair services. 

The transportation index rose 0.5 per cent 
to 148.7 from 147.9. Higher automobile 
maintenance costs, as well as scattered in- 
creases in gasoline and motor oil prices, 
raised the automobile operation index. The 
local transportation index also moved up with 
increased bus fares in six Ontario cities. 
An increase in rail fares and higher bus fares 
in the province of Quebec moved the travel 
component. 

The health and personal care index edged 
up 0.1 per cent to 176.0 from 175.8 as a re- 
sult of increased prices for some personal 
care items. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.4 per cent to 154.0 from 154.6 as lower 
prices for magazines moved the reading com- 
ponent down 1.4 per cent. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 122.6. 

Group indexes one year earlier (September 
1964) were: food 132.7, housing 138.9, cloth- 
ing 119.4, transportation 141.6, health and 
personal care 167.7, recreation and reading 
150.9, tobacco and alcohol 120.2. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1965 


Consumer price indexes exhibited mixed 
movements for the ten regional cities be- 
tween July and August 1965, with August 
indexes higher in five cities, lower in four, 
and unchanged in one. Movements ranged 
from an increase of 0.8 per vcent<ins ‘St; 
John’s to a decrease of 0.4 per cent in 
Toronto. 

Food indexes increased in five cities, de- 
clined in four and remained constant in 
one. Changes ranged from an increase of 
2.1 per cent in St. John’s to a decrease of 
2.5 per cent in Toronto. Indexes for housing 
were fractionally higher in six cities and 
unchanged in four. In clothing, indexes 
showed mixed movements with slight in- 
creases in three cities, decreases in three, and 
no change in four. Indexes for transportation 
were higher in seven cities, lower in two, and 
constant in one. The indexes for health and 
personal care increased in six cities, decreased 
in two, and were unchanged in two. Recrea- 
tion and reading indexes were steady in eight 
cities and slightly higher in two. Tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged in seven 
cities, higher in two and lower in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were: St. 
John’s +1.0 to 124.5*; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 132.6; Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 
130.9; Vancouver +0.2 to 135.5; Halifax 
+0.1 to 135.5; Toronto —0.6 to 140.5; Mont- 
real —0.3 to 138.7: Saint John —0.2 to 
137.8; Ottawa —0.1 to 139.2; Winnipeg un- 
changed at 135.4. 


Wholesale Price Index, August 1965 


Canada’s wholesale index (1935-39=100) 
eased 0.2 per cent in August to 251.2 from 
the July index of 251.8, but was 2.6 per cent 
above the August 1964 index of 244.9. Three 
of the eight major group indexes were lower 
in August, two were higher, and three were 
unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index de- 
clined 1.8 per cent to 215.1 from 219.1, and 
the textile products group index dropped 
0.1 per cent to 246.0 from 246.2, and the 
non-ferrous metals products group index de- 
creased 0.1 per cent to 219.1 from 219.4. 


The animal products group index rose 0.8 
per cent to 278.4 from 276.3, the iron prod- 
ucts group index edged upward 0.1 per cent 
to 267.0 from 266.7, and wood products at 
333.0, non-metallic minerals products at 
191.2, and chemical products at 202.6, all 
remained unchanged. 





* On base June 1951=—100. 
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Canadian farm products prices at terminal 
markets (1935-39=100) moved down 3.3 
per cent to 234.5 from 242.5 in the three- 
week period ended August 20. The field prod- 
ucts price index declined to 172.3 from 186.0. 
The animal products price index eased down 
to 296.7 from 299.0. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 0.1 per cent 
in August to 344.0 from 343.7 in July, and 
on the base 1949100, to 150.9 from 150.7. 

The price index for non-residential build- 
ing materials (1949=100) declined 0.3 per 
cent in August to 148.0 from 148.5 in the 
preceding month. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) declined two-tenths of 1 per 
cent in August to 110.0. A year ago in 
August the index was 108.2. 

A drop in food prices was responsible for 
the decline, the largest in nearly three years. 


Housing and transportation costs also showed 
slight declines, but clothing and medical care 
went up. 

The drop in living costs was the first down- 
ward move since August of last year. 


British Index of Retail Prices, July 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962100) remained unchanged at mid- 
July from the mid-June figure of 112.7. The 
index was 107.4 at mid-July 1964. 

The index for the food group fell by one 
half of 1 per cent to 112.0 from 112.5 in 
June. Reductions in the prices of potatoes 
and some green vegetables were partly offset 
by increases in the prices of eggs and beef. 

Increases in admission charges to cinemas, 
and increases in prices for hair-dressing and 
laundering, resulted in the services group in- 
dex rising by about one half of 1 per cent 
to 113.0 from 112.4 in June. 

The index for the transport and vehicles 
group was unchanged at 107.6. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 204. 
Ability Tests 


1. ADAMS, GEORGIA (WEIN) SACHS. 
Measurement and Evaluation in Education, 
Psychology, and Guidance [by] Georgia Sachs 
Adams, in consultation with Theodore L. 
Torgerson, New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston [1964] Pp. 654. 


2. NUNNALLY, JUM CLARENCE. Edu- 
cational Measurement and Evaluation. New 
York, McGraw-Hill [1964]. Pp. 440. 


Automation 


3. CALIFORNIA. COMMISSION ON 
MANPOWER, AUTOMATION AND TECH- 
NOLOGY. Hearings before the Commission 
on Manpower, Automation and Technology, 
San Francisco, California, November 19 and 
20, 1964. [San Francisco] 1965. Pp. 145. 


The California Commission on Manpower, 
Automation and Technology, consisting of 29 
members, was created by an act of the State 
Legislature in 1963. 
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4. NOVA SCOTIA JOINT LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT STUDY COMMITTEE. 
Automation and Worker Displacement; the 
Impact of Change within a Company. Adopted 
by Third Nova Scotia Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Conference Held under Auspices 
of Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. Halifax, 1964. Pp. 22. 


“A study made by a sub-committee of the 
Joint Nova Scotia Labour-Management Study 
Committee in co-operation with the Nova Scotia 
Voluntary Planning Board as a contribution to 
joint research being undertaken by the Economic 
Council of Canada, the Nova Scotia Voluntary 
Planning Board, the Ontario Economic Council 
and the Conseil d’Orientation Economique du 
Quebec.” 

When automation is introduced in a firm, the 
individual employee may be affected. This 
pamphlet outlines principles under which man- 
agement and labour may operate to minimize the 
effects of technological change on the individual 
employee. 


Royal Commission on Health Services 


The following two studies were prepared for 
the [Canada] Royal Commission on Health Serv- 
ices and published by the Queen’s Printer in 
Ottawa in 1965. 


5. BROWN, T. MERRITT. Canadian Eco- 
nomic Growth. (Including Population Projec- 
tions by A. Stukel). Pp. 316. 


Partial Contents: Concepts of Economic De- 
velopment and Economic Growth. Theory of 
Economic Growth and Growth Potential. Diver- 
gencies from an Optimal Growth Path with 
Cyclical and Structural Unemployment. Eco- 
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nomic Policy for High-Level Employment and 
Optimal Growth. Recent Historical Record of 
Canadian Growth and Projection of Some of 
the Trends. Appendix E: Population Projections, 
Canada. 1961-1991 [by] A. Stukel. 

6. HANSON, ERIC JOHN. The Public 
Finance Aspects of Health Services in Can- 
ada. Pp. 206. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


7. BLACK, BERTRAM J. Guides to Psy- 
chiatric Rehabilitation; a Cooperative Pro- 
gram with a State Mental Hospital. Co-operat- 
ing Agencies: Altro Health and Rehabilitation 
Services, New York State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Rockland State Hospital, 
New York State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene. New York, Altro Health and Rehabili- 
tation Services, 1963. Pp. 81. 

“This project evolved from the experiences of 
Altro Health and Rehabilitation Services in pro- 
viding community rehabilitation services to pa- 
tients discharged from mental hospitals and the 
agency’s belief that a co-operative rehabilitation 
project with a large mental hospital would be 
of mutual benefit in developing more effective 
rehabilitation services.” 

8. HIRSCHBERG, GERALD GUNTER. 
Rehabilitation; a Manual for the Care of the 
Disabled and Elderly [by] Gerald G. Hirsch- 
berg, Leon Lewis [and] Dorothy Thomas, 
Philadelphia, Lippincott [1964]. Pp. 377. 


Economic Conditions 


9. FIRESTONE, OTTO JACK. Problems 
of Economic Growth; Three Essays and Eco- 
nomic Projections for Canada, 1961-1991. 
Ottawa, University of Ottawa Press, 1965. 
Pp. 196. 

Contents: Economic Projections, Canada, 1961- 
1971; Problems of Growth and Planning. The 
Awkward Years, 1965 and 1966; the Problem of 
Continuing Economic Growth. Financial Trends 
and the Future of the Canadian Economy; Prob- 
lems of Financing Economic Growth. 

10. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Eco- 
nomic Report on 1964. London, HMSO, 1965, 
Pps 2) 

“Issued as a supplement to Economic Trends 
which is published monthly for the Central Sta- 
tistical Office by HMSO.” 


Education 


11. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND IN- 
SPECTORS. Secondary Education in Canada; 
a Report Prepared by Several Manitoba 
Members of the Canadian Association of 
School Superintendents and Inspectors. To- 
ronto, Ryerson Press [c1964]. Pp. 114. 


12. CRAIK, WILLIAM WHITE. The Cen- 
tral Labour College, 1909-29; a Chapter in 
the History of Adult Working-Class Educa- 
tion. With a foreword by Sydney Hill. Lon- 
don, Lawrence and Wishart, 1964. Pp. 192. 
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The Central Labour College was founded in 
Oxford in 1909 to provide adult education 
classes for working-class men. In 1912 it moved 
to London where it remained until its closing 
in 1929. The author, who was Principal of the 
College from 1920 to 1924, tells the story of 
the College and of some of the people associated 
with it as teachers or as students. 


13. DAUGHTREY, ANNE SCOTT. Meth- 
ods of Basic Business and Economic Educa- 
tion. Cincinnati, South-western Pub. Co. 
[1965]oeP pr 726, 


14. HOULE, CYRIL ORVIN. Continuing 
Your Education. New York, McGraw-Hill 
[1964]. Pp. 183. 

This book was written for adults who wish 
to study some subject, either in class or by 
themselves. Information is given on effective 
learning habits, reading development, the art of 
writing, and how to prepare for examinations. 


15. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. Slow 
Learners at School. London, HMSO, 1964. 
Pp. 88. 


16. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF UNI- 
VERSITY AFFAIRS. Horizons; a Guide to 
Educational Opportunities in Ontario beyond 
Secondary School, 1965-66. [Toronto, 1965]. 
Pp. 48. 

Provides information about courses given at 
universities, colleges, vocational institutes and 
other professional schools in Ontario and indi- 
cates costs of courses and what financial assist- 
ance is available to students. 


17. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). MINISTERE 
DE LA JEUNESSE. Rapport, 1960/1964. 
[Quebec, 19657]. Pp. 207. 

This report covers the period of the Depart- 
ment’s existence. In 1964 the Department and le 
Département de l’Instruction Publique were ab- 
sorbed by le Ministére de 1l’Education. 


Education, Vocational 


18. KOTHARI, HEMRAJ, ed. Technologi- 
cal Education. 1st ed. Calcutta, Kothari Pub- 
lications, 1964. Pp. 108. 

A study of technical education in various 
countries. Contains an article, ‘Technical Educa- 
tion in Canada,” by Dr. Boris Celovsky (Canada 
Department of Labour), and R. D. Mitchener 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


19. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DI- 
VISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. Instrumentation Tech- 
nology; a Suggested 2-Year Post High School 
Curriculum. [Washington, GPO, 1964]. Pp. 
119. 

This guide “offers suggested course outlines, 
sequences of technical education procedure, 
laboratory layouts, texts and references, and 
laboratory equipment lists’ to be used in plan- 
ning and developing programs in instrument 
technology. 
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Electronic Data Processing 


20. CROWDER, NORMAN A. The Arith- 
metic of Computers; an Introduction to Bi- 
nary and Octal Mathematics. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1950. Pp. 472. 


21. SCOTT, THEODORE G. Basic Com- 
puter Programming. [1st ed.] Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday [1962]. Pp. 492. 


Prepared under the direction of Educational 
Science Division, a division of U-S. Industries, 
Inc. A programmed instruction text. 


Industrial Disputes 


22. JAIN, HEM C., ed. 1963-64 Strike at 
the Irving Refinery Limited. [Fredericton, 
University of New Brunswick, 1965]. 1 vol. 
(various pagings). 

“This case material is prepared by Hem C. 
Jain, Assistant Professor, Business Administra- 
tion and (Labour and Industrial Relations), 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, IN.B; 
Canada. This case is a report of concrete events 
and behaviour and is not designed to illustrate 
the effective or ineffective procedures in collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

An account of a strike between Irving Refin- 
ing Limited and Local 9-691 of the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers Union in Saint John, 
N.B., which began on September 16, 1963, and 
ended on March 8, 1964. The union sought 
changes in wages and in fringe benefits to con- 
form to “industry standards” rather than local 
standards. Professor Jain has included newspaper 
reports of the strike as well as the Report of 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission into the- dis- 
pute, and the Memorandum of Agreement on 
the strike settlement of March 8, 1964. 


Industrial Relations 


23. GREEN, PETER GARFIELD. Labour- 
Management Relations in the Construction 
Industry in Nova Scotia. Halifax, Institute 
of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1965. 
Pp. 60. 


Contents: The Economic Significance of Con- 
struction. Management and Labour Organiza- 
tions in the Construction Industry. Collective 
Bargaining in the Industry. Collective Agreements 
in the Industry. Labour Legislation and the 
Construction Industry. Collective Bargaining. 
Stability and Collective Bargaining in the Con- 
struction Industry. 


24. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Labour- 
Management Relations in Western Europe. 
Brussels [1964]. Pp. 40. 

For each of seven countries (Great Britain, 
Western Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, 
Belgium and Sweden) “a brief survey is given 
covering the main conditions which prevail at 
present in such matters as trade union recog- 
nition, collective bargaining, settlement of la- 


bour disputes, joint industrial councils, works 
councils, shop stewards and strikes.” 


Labour Organization 


25. COLLINS, JOHN JAMES. Never Off 
Pay; the History of the Independent Tanker 
Union, 1937-1962. Foreword by Emory Scott 
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Land. New York. Fordham University Press 
Fe-1964)] "Pp e339: 
Tells the story of 25 years of industrial peace 


existing between independent tanker unions and 
employers in the East Coast tanker industry. 


26. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Brief 
History of the International Trade Union 
Movement. [3rd rev. ed.]. Brussels [1964]. 
Pp. 20; 

A brief introduction to the international trade 
union organizations that preceded the ICFTU. 


Relates the history of that organization up to 
1963. 


27. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. The 
ICFTU: What is it; How it works; What it 
does? 4th ed. Brussels, 1963. Pp. 28. 


28. KRIEGEL, ANNIE. 1914; la guerre et 
le mouvement ouvrier francais, par Annie 
Kriegel et Jean-Jacques Becker. Paris, A 
Colin [1964]. Pp. [244]. 


Labouring Classes 


29. ASSOCIATION DE PREVENTION 
DES ACCIDENTS INDUSTRIELS, Québec. 


Trente-troisiéme rapport annuel, 1964, preé- 
senté 19 mai, 1965, Montréal. Thirty-third 
Annual Report, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Association, Quebec, May 19, 1965, 
Montreal. Montreal, 1965. Pp. [27]. 


30. COLLINS, HENRY. Karl Marx and 
the British Labour-Movement; Years of the 
First International, by Henry Collins and 
Chimen Abramsky. London, Macmillan, 1965. 
Ppro56 


31. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL IN- 
COMES COMMISSION. [Report on] Agree- 
ments of November-December 1963 in the 
Engineering and _ Shipbuilding Industries. 
(Final). London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 126. 

Sir Frederick Geoffrey Lawrence, Chairman. 

A detailed examination of the wage structure 
in the engineering and shipbuilding industries 
and of payments made to their workers to de- 
termine whether or not the agreements under 
study were in the national interest. (“The engi- 
neering industries include firms concerned with 
the manufacture, installation, maintenance and 
repair of goods made mainly of metal, and the 
fabrication of articles of plastic material.”) 


32. INTERNATIONAL JOINT SEMINAR 
ON THE ADAPTATION OF RURAL AND 
FOREIGN WORKERS TO INDUSTRY, 
WIESBADEN, GERMANY, 1963. Adapta- 
tion of Rural and Foreign Workers to Indus- 
try, International Joint Seminar, Wiesbaden, 
10-13 December, 1963. Final Report. Paris, 
Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate, 
Social Affairs Division [OECD] 1965. Pp. 
229. At head of title: International Seminars, 
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1963-4. Supplement to the Final Report. 
Paris 1965.) Ppy 183; 

The seminar gave employers’ organizations 
and unions an opportunity to exchange views 
on migrant labour. The supplement contains case 
studies for consideration by the participants. 


33. O°;CONNOR, HARVEY. Revolution in 
Seattle, a Memoir. New York, Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1964. Pp. 300. 

The author, a journalist, gives a first-hand 
account of the activities of the Socialist Party 
and of the Industrial Workers of the World in 
Seattle, Washington, during the first two decades 
of this century. 


Management 


34. SIMON, HERBERT ALEXANDER. 
The New Science of Management Decision. 
[1st ed.] New York, Harper [1960]. Pp. 50. 

Professor Simon is an authority on the use 
of electronic computers in decision making. 
This book consists of lectures on the results of 
his research in this field and its implications for 
American business. 


35. STANFORD RESEARCH _sINSTI- 
TUTE. INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER. 


Managers for Small Industry, an Interna- 
tional Study [by] Joseph E. Stepanek, senior 
industries specialist. Glencoe, Ill.; Free Press, 
1960. Pp. 245. 

This book is intended for government offi- 
cials, technical assistance personnel, investors, 
and others in underdeveloped countries. Its 
purpose is to help in converting ‘“‘tradition- 
minded managers into modern-minded, efficient 
managers” by telling about management de- 
velopment training courses. 


Occupations 


36. ASHWORTH, JOHN. Careers in Ac- 
counting. New York, H. Z. Walck, 1963. 
Pp. 109. 

Describes what accountants do in_ business, 
public practice, government and teaching. Dis- 
cusses personal and educational qualifications 
and opportunities in the field. 


37. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNI- 
VERSITY. COMMERCE CLUB. The Com- 
merceman, 1965. Feature: Career Opportuni- 
ties in Commerce. Kingston, 1965. Pp. 54. 

Contains articles on career opportunities writ- 
ten for high school students planning to go on 
to university, and for undergraduates. The careers 
examined include chartered accountancy, finance, 
retailing, secondary school teaching, academic 
teaching, advertising and law. 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Career Guide for Demand Oc- 
cupations. [Rev. ed.] Washington, GPO 
£1965] Pp. A0. 
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Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development 


The following four reports were prepared 
and issued by the OECD in Paris in 1964. 


39. Report by the British Joint Team which 
visted France from 29th June-3rd July, 
1964, to study Retraining of Manual Workers 
in French Industry and in Government Voca- 
tional Training Centres. id oe 


40. Report by the French Joint Team which 
visited Sweden from 24th-30th May, 1964, 
to study Preparation, Participation and Adap- 
tation of Workers to Technological Change. 
Poway 


41. Report by the Swedish Joint Team 
which visited the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many from 24th-30th May, 1964, to study 
Adaptation of Foreign Workers to a New 
Social Environment. Pp. 20. 


42. Report by the Swiss Trade Union Team 
which visited the United Kingdom from 24th- 
30th May, 1964, to study Area Re-develop- 
ment and in particular the “New Towns”. 
Bp. 10: 


Unemployment 


43. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COM- 
MUNITY. COMMISSION. Le chémage hi- 
vernal dans l'industrie de la construction des 
pays membres de la C.E.E. [Bruxelles] 1960. 
BDae (554555 


44. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. 
Employment, Unemployment and Manpower. 
[Fifteenth Annual Conference, June 8 and 
9, 1964] Frances Bairstow, ed. [Montreal, 
1964]. Pp. 158. 

Contents: The Unemployment Problem, by 
J. P. Francis. The Composition of Unemploy- 
ment in Canada, by Pierre-Paul Proulx. Meeting 
Canada’s Manpower. Challenge: Some Education 
and Training Implications, by John H. G. Crispo. 
Government Manpower and Employment Policy 
in Canada [by Hon. Allan J. MacEachen]. Em- 
ployment Theory and Public Policy in the North 
American Context, by Harry G. Johnson. 


45. STROMSDORFER, ERNST WALTER. 
Structural Unemployment in a Local Labor 
Market Area: a Theoretical and Empirical 
Investigation of the Process of Labor Force 
Transformation. Ann Arbor, Michigan, Uni- 
versity Microfilms [1965]. Pp. 152. 

“This ‘O-P book’ is an authorized reprint of 
the original edition, produced by Microfilm- 
Xerography .. .” Thesis—(PhD.)—Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., 1962. This study is 
based on an examination of unemployment con- 
ditions in St. Louis in 1961. 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. The Long-Term Unemployed; 
Labor Force Status after Exhaustion of Bene- 
fits; a 13-State Study of Claimants who 
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Exhausted Benefits under the Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram, 1961-1962. [Washington] U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1965. Pp. 105. 


Women—Employment 


47. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Re- 
port of a Consultation on the Employment 
of Women with Family Responsibilities, held 
February 17, 1965, under the Auspices of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour of 
Canada. [Ottawa, Canada Department of 
Labour, 1965]. Pp. iii, 38 [5]. 

Texts of papers presented at the Consultation 
are available without charge from the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, Ottawa 4. The 
Consultation met to consider four matters: 
1. counselling and training for women who enter 
or re-enter the labour market; 2. day care serv- 
ices and facilities for children. of working moth- 
ers; 3. provision for maternity leave; and 4. part- 
time work for women. 


Miscellaneous 


48. ANGER, WILLIAM HENRY. Sum- 
mary of Canadian Commercial Law. Origi- 
nally compiled by William H. Anger and 
the Honourable Mr. Justice H. D. Anger. 
18th. ed. revised by Frederick R. Hume. 
Toronto, Pitman [1962]. Pp. 530. 


49. ELLUL, JACQUES. The Technologi- 
cal Society. Translated from the French by 
John Wilkinson. With an introduction by 
Robert K. Merton. [1st American ed.]. New 
York, Knopf, 1964. Pp. xxxvi, 449. 

Translation of La technique; ou, l’enjeu du 
siécle. The author, a French sociologist, begins 
by defining what he means by “technique.” He 
discusses the relationship of technique to eco- 
nomics, the state, social sciences, politics, etc. 


50. INMAN, MARK KEITH. Economics 
in a Canadian Setting [by] Mark Keith In- 
man [and] Frank Robert Anton. 2nd ed. 
Toronto, Copp Clark [1965]. Pp. 666. 


51. KEYSERLING, LEON HIRSCH. 
Progress or Poverty; the U.S. at the Cross- 
roads. Washington, Conference on Ecoonmic 
Progress, 1964. Pp. 150. 


Partial Contents: Extent of Poverty in the 
U.S., Low Incomes above the Poverty Level, and 
their Impact upon Poverty itself. Income Dis- 
tribution and Poverty. The Personal Character- 
istics of the Poor. Economic Characteristics of 
the Poor. Bad Housing and Poverty. Proposed 
Policies and Programs; Planning a Long-Range 
Balanced Effort. 


52. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. CANADIAN OFFICE. 
Problems and Policies in Canadian Manufac- 
turing; a Symposium held by the Conference 
Board in Montreal on June 19, 1964. Mont- 
real [19657]. Pp. 79. 

Seven participants discussed how Canadian 
industry can improve its rate of growth and its 
competitive position. 


53. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 


COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Scientific Policy in Sweden. Paris, 1964. 
Pp. 66. 


54. TINBERGEN, JAN. Central Planning. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 150. 

The author is director of the Netherlands 
Economic Institute of Rotterdam. This book 
deals with central economic planning, or eco- 
nomic planning by governments. 


55. U.S. OFFICE’ OF EDUCATION; 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. Farm Business Anal- 
ysis; Guidelines for a Suggested Program in 
Farm Management. [Washington, GPO, 1964]. 
| 0 Pro la’ 


56. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT AND WELFARE-PENSION RE- 
PORTS. Summary of Operations, Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
1964. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 50. 

“The Office of Labour-Management and Wel- 
fare-Pension Reports (LMWP) was organized 
on August 21, 1963, by the merger of the former 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports and the 
Office of Welfare and Pension Plans.” 


57. U.S. SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Interviewing and Counselling. 
[Washington, GPO, 1964]. Pp. 27. 


58. URQUHART, MALCOLM C. ed. 
Historical Statistics of Canada. M. C. 
Urquhart, ed.; K. A. H. Buckley, asst. ed. 
Sponsored by Canadian Political Science As- 
sociation and Social Science Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. Cambridge [Eng.] University 
Press; Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. Pp. 672. 


59. WHITING, PERCY HOLLISTER. The 
Five Great Problems of Salesmen and How 
to Solve Them. [1st ed]. New York, McGraw- 
Hill [1964]. Pp. 291. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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ROL ERT VO UALOL N24 ee LADOUL HOLCG 266 oo cee swe sos cs ved ces cacor. cn cncueens 985 
eee DOU CMI TECOMIC asta oo Ble acura ied <io4.ae-<leasueiddssa4 av ves sdg code neesceen, 987 
Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and WATHINGS 0. ek ie ee ee 988 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics.............. ..c.ccecceeee eee. 994 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance................... dee Gite SAUNT hs terre: 999 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices............ Sede arutets een cee eek Soot ee ae Se eaters 1003 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts................. sakes gramrecneree grate aa oe, 1004 
Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents...................... ...0-- eee eee eee 1008 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 18, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source; DBS Labour Force Survey 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British 
: Columbia 
Fin ewes DOU Once mere ree a ceee.. 7,159 621 2,030 2,598 1,242 668 
IWS ca seep renee Anh sce tee eee 5,075 451 1, 459 1,805 889 471 
Voir seie ee be egal Se ee 2,084 170 571 793 353 197 
A OSV CAN Sinntrn ya Wate nlcte wait Snieteueraie ba woes 698 ies 225 208 134 58 
DUS ZA RV CATS rie piu onis ets om coerscein a okies 942 96 322 294 151 79 
DO-AAS VERT Se ts nea ah Sine Sab Vw Ses 37120 238 892 1,184 520 286 
A SOLE CALS RC RPM bie erica chaiiugs eee Be MG 193 541 822 396 225 
GORVERT San CLOy.c Teer yr 222 21 50 90 41 20 
EAN PLOVER ON FREE east roc aes oak 6, 983 598 1,961 2) 551 1,224 649 
MCT ereree Rees: ADEM he cle PN oes 4,945 43% 1,405 vie 876 458 
WVOIT) CAPE NNT Cr Whe ter igs) accuse esc hs 2,038 165 556 778 348 191 
Aksga(QiiWsneaees < Ae dene Ao AIO alee Cea: 625 36 120 162 283 24 
INGH-AgTICUIUTE ween e eee eee vee 6, 358 562 1, 841 2,389 941 625 
Pal dew OLKers srry iciie.acetenaae seen. 5, 857 507 1,690 2,210 879 Syl 
INIGY Ni conerisd Ga EEE CICORG | ERS as eee 4,037 359 1,186 1,503 590 399 
NAUGTOOTS cps Bs ck oie’ 5 orca Ree ene eee 1, 820 148 504 707 289 172 
nem pl Oyed raat sage ite dis ole rs gee cnc os 176 23 69 47 18 19 
WU eco to cle yarns Aik Ree re 130 18 54 32 13 13 
\AUGTRRTE Nines Salk As 8 Geta Os eae a 46 g 15 15 “/ “2 
Persons not in labour force.................. 6,041 652 1,791 2,042 976 580 
I KeTsle sine pee ote ee Spee 1,467 181 423 480 234 149 
WOT hss, Spiad Gecie othe a ee ee 4,574 471 1,368 1,562 742 431 
*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


14-19 20-64 years 65 years 

Total y etl 8 Men Women ane Oa 

persons | Married Other Married Other pete 
Population 14 years of age and over™)......... 13,200 2,158 Otol 1,021 3, 878 967 1,425 
a bour Loreen neces eo. ee ee 7,159 698 8). (Gill 875 1,051 682 De 
Himployediateacncts eee reece 6, 983 652 3,571 838 1,037 670 215 
Unemployed re. tc- rcs aoe 176 46 60 37 14 12 o 
INotin. abour torces4.eee eee nie eee cee 6,041 1, 460 120 146 2,827 285 1,203 
Participation rate(2)—1965, Sept. 18........... 54.2 june 96.8 85.7 PALS 70.5 15.6 
Auge2 eee. ee 56.9 47.5 96.9 89.9 26.4 70.3 15.9 
Unemployment rate@)—1965, Sept. 18......... 2.5 6.6 let 4.2 1.3 1.8 “7 
PNAS dacosbe 2.8 6.4 2.0 4.5 122 Bil * 








()Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. *Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 18, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








a= September | August September 


1965 1965 1964) 

Lotabunem ployed s QeGeeeeee eee ete es Ee ee 176 211 217 
On"temporaryslayoth upitolo0lday sale er aaa ee nee Eee ee * 15 10 
Without work and seeking work i. 2-440 ee ee ee ee 167 196 207 
Seeking full-time-worl’jock., sac: Ae, Se ee eee ea 156 182 194 
Seeking part-time work, a uscae wets oboe ee ee ee eee 11 14 13 
Seekingvunder it fm ont hy eeery see reer ae ae er eee 67 66 77 
Seekin'o=3.months Py .. x28 See ah. «ee eer en ee ae 55 74 65 
Seekinp' 4-Gtmonths, 1. oc). dere cai Mace oe Gari ice | nm 20 25 27 
Seeking mroreithan Gunonths aes ee eee eee eee een ee 25 31 38 





“) Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report ‘‘The Labour Force, March 1965”, page 8. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Year and 
Month 


1960—Total..... 
1961—Total..... 
1962—Total..... 
1963—Total..... 
1964—Total..... 


October..... 


1960—Total..... 
1961—Total..... 
1962—Total..... 
1968—Total..... 
1964—Total..... 


August...... 
WMctoberss: 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 











Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Monthly Totals 











Quarterly Totals@ 

















oo) oe oS eee ee eee 






































Trans- ; 

nr Be ales Aes ee Bupple- 
as anu- torage | Forestry |Construc-| Public SN AI GS, D- | Total: 
Mining facturing ona y ee Gilles Trade | (including| tary Bone 

Communi- Govern- | Labour 

eation (2) ment) | income 
ee 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
ae 542 5,306 1,862 283 1202 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
athe 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
se 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3, 089 6,601 872 21,546 
anys 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 
air 52.4 546.0 CEE ket SN ed SA OO 2 |b dl RO | os OO ee? | 1,981.2 
nee 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 850.9 1,826.1 230.5 | 2,016.6 
aa 50.1 575.6 Sora | SO a ARR EMR De Ac bP AE (a) IN A ay I 2; 072.4 
ee 511.5 565.4 SALOME Fae. Sein As 9 ecg at i Se MUN ec | eI A EN ia 3 2,051.8 
51.7 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 108.4 | 887.2 1,876.5 | 232.6 | 2,033.6 
ees 51.4 551.5 Die Se eee ctr Rewer etme oh 1 celica nn belle. ame ee nee 1,978.6 
ats 52.4 566.1 SUE M coved: panacea Lesh ceeds bev: ee, oe 1,991.0 
it pies} 564.4 180.4 Liao 374.3 107.6) (800.0 ("4 807. 1 233.7 de e07. 8 
vie 54.2 583.2 LEO SE 1 Re cone ee PEER lle occ elt ie sh a ea eee By (Has 1 
Bere 53.1 587.3 SS. Ut CA cores ERP E ESL hice sc eibh nna ee Meee cee 2,070.6 
Pree 55.9 600.0 191.7 2755 156.6 Sidfat 305.5 669.4 80.1 | 2,146.0 
sex 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 682.2 SL Ona tl 9 
te 58.3 601.0 198.3 37.4 181.7 39.4 | 310.9 654.2 80.8 | 2,193.0 

Seasonally Adjusted 

SE 563 5, 246 1, 809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
wee 542 5,306 1, 862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
pag 559 5, 699 1,909 300 ool 378 | 2,881 6,080 843 | 20,233 
Bas 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 
te 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7, 247 910 23,416 
—_ 50.3 549.7 WEEMS, tener Sel epee cay eal ee ee Ieee eee mere |) Re 1,955.4 
eps 49.8 558.0 iifies 90.4 390.3 106.3 850.3 1,841.8 228.9 | 1,972.3 
oe 49.8 561.7 1a, lleva centri n,  3 |CSCaNen ae eee CRAM eee ||. MRE | cee ae eit [> 1,998.6 
aa 51.0 557.7 LCD AND AE Nes AS atrret os eee eto ols sere oe et acne We, || home 1,999.5 
atic 61.5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 866.4 1,873.9 230.9 | 2,014.0 
ae 51.8 563.3 USE dele ctesetes ask tered eyes, seer ee ovat hot staat cbryeeed eerste |e ee 2,020.2 
cae 53.0 578.5 BOO eal eovas ake cca teeta ss ie oe ecegegadl vaso chagee were S edl Se ets ee reno 2,063.0 
588 53.8 575.3 187.3 91.4 462.6 1111 |= 889.9)" 1592528 | 237.2) 2077.1 
me 55.0 591.5 I fo Pa ae |meteees Sect 6s || OMe She iets Soe ie eee MR eh a | ca ea a 2,109.6 
aLy. Sore 592.6 LP el eats Acts e feap, araee ) ete RVR Te" |TAR Seas | aera eee ceprmeree|) ea Fiz | 
er 56.5 594.0 191.4 Bont T2250 Sift || SkORY 657.8 80.0 | 2,130.0 
ae 56.6 601.2 187.9 31.8 156.4 37.4 | 308.0 666.3 80.4 | 2,146.9 
a 56.0 605.3 192.2 32.9 Lovee 38.2 | 309.9 670.2 80.7 | 2,163.5 





Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. Beginning 
with May 1965, figures in the six columns under ‘‘Quarterly Totals’ will be published monthly. 
(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. - 
(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at June employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 3,367,620. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics or 
hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 














Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
ae eer ale Pent ROT 
1949-1 1949-100 
Year and Month — eed Woes 
Average Waces Average Waces 
Weekly & Weekly g 
Employ- Wages and Employ- Waves and 
ment pis Salaries ment a Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
O60 as eee races Sere ie 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OGL 8 ee. sie WM sR Writes eek eee: 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
TOGO eee te, don ah Metts oe Dore AOE 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
1963 Re eee ie eae ceed eter os one 124,6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
TOGAM Peake sn ee eee ey kel oad 130.4 201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 89.73 
1964— 

BY i saci kd ain de CM Bhi 12971 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
VUNG Se ek ERA TOO Ae oe ER 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
Waly ioe Peet et Ste a PRIS. EEE 134.0 202.0 86.76 122.6 202.7 89.11 
AU SUSt ete ce Dee oc ree bes 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
DEP LEMIDErs,. caer nets oon Tae teeta ub Merete ee 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
October se ee so ee eee 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
ING Vemlbene rede. crete eae 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
December ssesek dis ai eens 131.2 199.1 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 

1965— 7 
AP OTVUAT Vatnok eer on ee ote ee tas 129.4 207.7 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
Be bru at Vea wert aera aeieta tele stemn oe er ere 129.5 207.9 89.30 122.6 209.4 92.07 
IMG rChit ee Meters’ ts Saeco eet oe 130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
April teh chore bet donate Oa oeinick re at. 132.1 210.8 90.55 124.6 plan, 94.18 
Mayes och Sees odie h ae... peers 136.8 210.9 90.60 127.4 213.4 93.83 
Tune | Se PE ds cee es oh Seek, 140.6 211.8 90.99 130.0 Isat 93.98 


© Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 

(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 

ee ee real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
onal service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Sa 


Employment Average weekly wages 
and salaries 

















Area ——————— eee 
June May June June May June 
, 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
ee | fe) ees oe Seek et Ee 
Provinces : § $ 
Te ARAC EROE ION. 5 Oh ot Ut ZeeMi eet a5 Se is wi os SY Se olan eden 121.9 114.3 115.8 74.36 74.04 71.38 
Newfoundland Eee Pass RMN ia el cleoPalisliems lestion stores Petotcnenele ame 168.8 15Q.2 157.4 80.26 80.70 77.51 
Prince Mdward Islatidics 5... csyccenc ev ensecccccc cn, 154,9 149,1 145.9 61.40 62.09 60.95 
Nova Scotia. OA. ICC teh ACO EECCA Ear ate eee rie 105.4 101.3 100.2 13.07 72.04 70.38 
NCH ATEETAS pls ey alt ae ria nn iain 119.3 112.1 114.5 73.05 73.29 69.42 
SOLS COAG G8 ae emma 139.3 135.6 133.5 88.01 87.99 84.40 
WOVGL IC sg aoc > ages eae Relea i ae ae ae 143.1 140.4 135.6 | 94.84 | 94.43 | 90.21 
Prairie UNBAN PEt. IE aiiats &lcisrarchesn crssveciow eave canicnco',., 149.5 144.3 142.6 86.47 85.50 82.70 
EAU TOT) Se es Oe aa ee te rrr 122.8 118.9 119.2 82.60 81.46 78.81 
Saskatchewan..................... eas tect Svominiontant wie 142.7 138.3 139.1 84.93 83.88 81.29 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories),......._._. 184.5 177.4 zen 90.13 89.36 86.47 
British Columbia (includes Yukon)...................... 138.2 134.1 126.5 101.40 100.18 94.43 
OLED Nee a 140.6 136.8 133.4 99.98 90.60 86.62 
Urban areas 
Pe OL See Meera cy fins steno e ee catch coe cad eee. Li2.1 166.0 155.3 69.86 69.07 65.93 
Lie VM I MEE rs gy wlio Gated oes toe eee cc onn ec... lee 77.8 80.6 85.24 78.95 85.12 
Pee eis Fear er Pet MR ce ce see eam, 117 127.9 125.8 75.98 Torte 72.97 
Lie Pe SN Se oho ede 6 a vtaleig cia che ccc, Lipo 114.4 110.5 71.81 70.18 68.11 
SUN UN iti. at Al eg ee oe | a as 110.7 110.5 106.2 75.62 73.59 72.95 
Shivontimi—Jonquiere:.... 06.05.00 ns esc cr.. ee, 122.1 Ui 1211 107.54 104.82 104.58 
COUNT eB SO a as 139.2 134.3 131.4 78.00 77.93 74.29 
ETO Ge Meee ET I La caschcvalesiate uh aiernincrcee.c.., 121.0 119.8 eG 76.07 77.28 73.92 
mo NEES Me a foo a a ins 117.6 112.7 108.1 94.14 94.10 93.83 
TIC UIAG UST eal, gu a i, ac i ea ie a a 131.9 128.1 130.5 82.25 80.52 79.43 
LESTE UTA a iol eae ae a aR en ne a 100.2 100.3 96.6 75.15 75.34 70.70 
LOCUS SE 24 ene ae nS 144.4 142.6 136.9 89.51 90.23 86.05 
es 1 a ee en nnne 153.8 150.1 144.5 84.64 83.53 80.83 
Eve eee. Bt icanenn. 147.7 144.5 139.5 89.29 89.32 87.88 
CUS MALOU S ROR cen Rc ONES o SE PEMD.. hoon 115.1 LYS i 109.4 98.32 97.91 94.46 
SS IREU WEN ores cfetarnle states ete mee ate cis Uo aa c/a a) oe eins PESTS oearess 250.2 253.8 225.9 115.00 117.08 106.61 
Bremner mR ee Caters fircshs ects ateialide'w swignaidaa cerccanen cs 156.5 L55ra 151.0 94.37 93.93 90.88 
Ba eRMAU COMORES 8 Mecho cen stacedegss teeesaceenconc cnc 136.1 13322 127.8 100.00 99.82 95.47 
Rte Sies OREUTEER rR ner y tannin whee eo comloge ann em 138.0 137.3 124.0 106.56 109.50 100.52 
(het See se ee i ee ne 118.5 115.4 115.8 91.59 91.70 83.88 
LED UTES Sag WN CS ea ee 106.8 105.8 95.0 90.36 90.03 83.24 
152.1 148.5 131.4 86.00 84.92 81.66 
138.4 135.7 133.8 82.44 80.75 77.44 
161.5 157.6 149.6 84.75 83.56 81.72 
S 15223 148.6 136.1 100.33 100.24 95.92 
i 89.3 87.0 88.2 82.33 81.60 77.34 
159.3 153.9 152.8 86.86 85.86 84.51 
i 144.4 138.6 138.0 117.96 111.79 108.79 
i 99.8 99.3 86.8 111.61 109.62 101.10 
164.6 163.7 160.3 111.28 ae 2 106.62 
134.5 128.3 118.4 88.98 88.80 87.97 
124.9 121.5 120.5 79.25 78.42 76.04 
R 165.1 160.7 160.1 82.90 82.33 80.06 
166.4 163.4 159.5 79.86 79.36 76.21 
23102 231.2 22156 84.19 83.21 81.35 
Cc Biloee 209.8 191.8 88.65 88.53 86.26 
138.1 135.2 128.4 97.99 97.37 92.54 
Dy EG aea ene EMRE oe he sey ate oraiera diese vscssreherts a arcvuncecace 131.2 129.4 123.8 89.77 | 88.59 83.37 
i ee eh 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Note: Information for the other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 

















Average weekly wages 


Industries = en slate 
June June May June 
1964 1965 1965 1964 
ee ed ee es ed or ty ee 
ini $ $ $ 

LULL LS AOR Re ee, a a cr B 119.7 110.86 108.77 105.18 
LG TROT TPS Ae et ie na A RE : 135.2 112.49 110.25 105.39 
UIs Cet tae 2 Se) he RARE: Sale RRR en 65.4 92.75 92.55 86.37 
POR DCIS OTA Soc Roh yah sak csc oth incest, choc ccs, 200.0 117.49 114.84 111.17 
Bee eR eS RINNE coe ys) boo co sanders cee cak 82.5 113.84 110.11 111.46 
EO Pe ie ey esi Ge a odo Me kiparsrccdcn addon cn... 37.9 85.54 78.56 83.91 
BUG BANUIAL OAS cb lhe iakeuss ce cab. 263.6 129.35 127.98 127.53 
PNSRESUC REL oem. 1 Ai e ete c.cich oie Se Bo sey on orcsesdccce, « 159.0 100.12 100.75 94.70 
PA ATUL ACCUTANE Gath doce sib ok panne satus. ....., 124.2 93.98 93.83 89.73 
BUEN OL G BOON Ser teak GO 20 dod sunk hits «sce sate on con... el 7 101.94 101.74 96.98 
PROBMAUTHOIS ROCHE coat cd once sided. sess s... 117.8 86.21 86.11 82.95 
POE ANG DeNela ROS ahem. fan ony lence. cs tcccs 0. 124.7 81.83 82.40 78.25 
Meat products........... rh esha ont EC aA CESAR OD ee tae 140.3 92.34 92.72 88.21 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 114.8 69.04 72.67 65.37 
Reveal ORIN OPOCUCIN, «cc sguh'S cs ee cceale. oc... 0.0... 99.7 89.21 90.18 86.75 
Bread and other bakery products....... 115.5 80.30 80.05 77.19 
Distilled and malt liquors.c)........................ 99.4 115.48 115.85 110.38 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 83.5 93.94 92.91 91.30 
UO NGr DIOGUCIEARA Gs sh vob scccsccesckhsis 118.8 92.56 95.04 92.79 
Trent her Products inex ser herders eee 6 voed ae oor ence,., 89.9 61.68 60.95 59.42 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 93.2 59.34 58.00 57,28 
Olen leathor productay, «ke css. 0... cen. 84.0 66.09 66.48 63.71 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 91.2 75.76 75.54 72.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. : ; Cath (Pani 71.87 70.47 
Woollen goods.......... go C6dU OUD S ROOST LE aot eee ‘ ; 68.3 69.68 69.09 65.67 
Synthetic textiles and silk....... ; , 111.2 83.61 83.41 78.79 
Clothing (textile and f0P) 55 6i02e0c06e-ceesscncesn,. : : 99.8 56.79 57.01 54.63 
Men’s clothing. od 0 5 SROOOUE COE On nena one ene : 105.0 55.63 55.87 53.70 
DY NOR BUG FINS ric in boars Soiesdoe Sio'ais ove ence nn : 108.1 56.68 57.48 54.55 
PODIE PC OOUG arate. Meee er A Se 6 va ee . ba gs ‘ 78.2 58.49 58.27 55.39 
MOOdMrOCUCIE arenes coe cc ; ttie3 81.24 79.99 76.31 
Pawanid Dlanmeengis..”.... feet ide kl. 120.5 84.41 82.90 78.48 
BM ETO Gert Es ONS 2 5 oo aici vies 6ndinieoee ccs. : 125.7 TiA8 76.60 73.77 
Oibex-wood, products... os. ass... cb iveWe id. Sen 84.8 70.71 69.60 67.92 
SET ays TC en ee een : 134.4 107.60 106.74 105.06 
ATA oe 0s eco TeSetigy ot Yo a a : ; 134.6 115.34 114.68 112.83 
Othorpaper'productssi:- cass cc sse cess mesic... f 133% 7 90.05 88.38 86.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... ; : 126.4 102.74 101.34 97.15 
Tron und steal producte.! <Sassisd tee <s ondhcoe oc... 124.2 105.97 105.65 101.82 
Agricultural implements.....52.......0...0.0..... : ; 74.3 110.66 109.86 111.24 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 160.8 106.72 105.90 105.09 
Plardwaroand toolsie b ie0.).<020e. ss seerecccc., 34. 130.2 94.00 92.14 88.47 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... ; 107.8 90.40 89.73 87.65 
IneceRWiNgs: Seeded. csc... ; 109.8 106.92 103.65 97.02 
Machinery, industrial machinery .................... : ‘ 147.6 103.27 101.54 99.41 
Pe PAULA NAP ODUAMGIS LOS oss.) erske os <.0:e @ eccasnegsicvuchs chs: 147.5 118.23 121.30 113.57 
Sheet metal products.............. ; 126.0 103.57 103.54 99.60 
WE re: ANG IWS TOUUCEB iis oo e.escws ones oe ceoreccc ccc... 129.8 103.01 102.57 101.56 
Mransportation CQuipMent.. 66sec ssiadecccicccccccc... : 130.1 113.70 113.88 106.43 
Be UM WENA DA CES gia 8h ore niin oie widseectccaueiaesrscke. 259.4 109.85 110.69 108.16 
MLC OPEVO DICIOS ren Matt Ue wise tees ak oic ececg 0, 147.1 133.55 131.36 123,21 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. : 154.5 108.86 112.58 101.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ : 59.6 99.22 97.24 93.69 
Shipbuilding and repairing...,......... : * : 147.8 102.89 104.06 95.75 
Non-ferrous metal products............................ 136.5 104.51 103.63 99.09 
Pe LNia SUT OUNCES ses d oi acisg.nss c dosccoe soucccccn : 151.8 101.79 100.16 94.43 
Brass and copper products........................... : ? 120.3 97.45 99.62 95.36 
Prnelimorand retining ya) fit. oes desc icccceccceene. 148.3 115.07 113.39 108.80 
Electrical apparatus and SUDDLIES Sear e eee eka! ‘ ; 161.3 97.90 98.47 95. 88 
Heavy electrical machinery......................... : : 120.2 107.57 106.21 103.90 
Telecommunication equipment...................... : 78.9 92.87 94.64 90.62 
Non-metallic mineral products........................ 167.5 98.98 98.88 94.73 
PaaVINOGUCISEa a MeEeee SS ke : 96.8 88.79 89.71 85.20 
Glaneand glass PrOdUGtein so vows oce oecacceceeccecun 187.4 95.40 93.98 89.21 
Products of petroleum and coal........................ ; 147.4 133.85 134.03 129.55 
Petroleum refining and products..................... 150.2 134.59 134.71 130.64 
Cental producte.cecthdev dle cs.odets. i. ee ; 141.9 108.69 108.34 105.04 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... ; 129.7 96.80 96.81 93.29 
eis, Al icalis And Baltes. gecies.d%, oiclioddoecesmece onc0eoe ; : 161.4 121.39 121.08 118.72 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. : ; 164.4 81.01 80.22 78.62 
TOSS RCT act Gena arar te Aa a ad ° 139.5 101.50 109.52 93.98 
Building and general engincering....................... 135.4 107.13 107.30 99.75 
Highways, bridges and streets........................ : 146.2 91.45 87.95 85.14 
Electric and motor transportation..................... : 152.3 94.80 94.99 92.78 
RT UICERI Mm Re Rei cs cc deen - ‘ 190.6 64.89 64.60 60.71 
Bloeeln and Peataurants,Gwccses voice. esos oacacccsccece ; 165.5 48.06 48.02 45. 84 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... : ‘ 161.9 57.15 56.90 53.93 
andtstrisl composites: .-.../........6....-..0cs0c ees : 133.4 90.98 90.60 86.62 

eS a a (ees a CO 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from M an-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








ee ae 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

June May June June May May 

1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

$ $ $ 

Newioundland 2. <2, seeee nes.ces pee an ap eer wie oie 45.7 42.6 42.4 1.56 1.74 1.55 
Nova Scotiaeecnticce ieee ce ci see ormamiste sistas taatierger terror 41.1 40.8 41.5 1.76 1.76 1.72 
IN Genoa dBoglblcn, (Olea oqnapeoodcuaobncco ast onde an dio sdaanoe 42.6 42.1 41.7 1.69 1.69 1.68 
Quebec 2 6 oe nae w acne gees pee eens or es oe 41.4 41.6 41.6 1.89 1.87 1.83 
Osi Waean as SABE r ReRenD orctnccmnbcnn atv oUcds aacob or gon Sc 41.6 41.3 41.5 2.23 2.24 2213 
Manitoba wean ae cette ee eee eaten error 40.7 40.6 40.4 1.91 1.90 1.83 
Saskatchewan ssetecter ci <eltelcfe steric rete eras harness 40.3 39.9 40.1 2.13 2.16 2.09 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 40.2 39.9 40.0 2,16 2.16 2.08 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ Boma Blais 38.1 2.59 2.59 2.45 


Neen ee eee eee ee eee ee ee aaa aa 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


i 
Oooo — SS 55656565555 ee 000 an 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 








A Hours Average Average 4 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949 _ 100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly.*A veracel 960 err cietetem ate-cie olcietars cis stousieinis sie torerore 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly, Average 1961) ccci siss « clecs s.cce tera sie euel« 6 sieves wonsersials 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 1377 

Monthly A veragerkO62s | toesis sos eerie cisiie ot cistaneretsl a 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

MonthlyA verse 1063 sce cecin aciisice acer ee eater 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Monthly, A yerace 964? vic. «cu sctorcrere Srperers © pertae erence tel 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 
Last Pay Period in: 

1964— Mia yore oars eke orion eticcecreritea oe ate ieee nein 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 

41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 

40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.4 

41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 

41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 

OGbODE Tre erates evar nat tke cca: w ie pete aae rae eee alee 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

INOVierm DOr Saresc chs ocercerneio sod erate haere oes ep orenaoTe Trae 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 

1 BY-\ers) ae ols) he ae Ot a Rely ER Pen Seno oni ce Bodo 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

19Gb =—Janiiary: ce cies. cere bee ein are ceo eter cee + cnc pa A epee 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 

TUS Vee she aie eo ene oC Se te ante 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 

Mare oP cs te. accor te te eo oe eens EOE me Sita eer orate 41.3 2 Ul 87.07 208.6 151.5 

EA DMI] Cera ieee Aen iets eee oe ee ee ee 41.1 Paella 86.96 208.3 151.0 

C1 ae fern apie en a ae nah Roe ie Es ii Stevia te 41.1 Ont 86.63 207.5 149.3 

TUNE TS tee eee cette ae eee eect ae ee ne ae 41.2 Heil 86.87 208.1 149.2 





_ Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earning, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
—— 


Average Weekly 





Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 






























































ours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
June | May | June | June May | June | June | May | June 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
GATOR soo coe Goer 000508 BOO EOS Cee ae eee eee 43.0 | 41.9 | 42.3} 2.40] 2.40] 2.30 |103.23 |100.30 97.04 
RGN Se dae Gita nachtan 43.0 | 42.1] 42.2] 2.49] 2.48] 2.37 {107.11 |104.42 | 99.96 
ONL errr, PAE PS tn aes As iss chov'lasafeagaRN ee ae) | CEO CEE || OAC! SEG) Tee : 
LURE IETS kg decade Galaga nana 43.0) 41.8] 41.8] 2.63 | 2.62] 2.55 |112.97 1109.68 | 106,49 
UE LSeee yates ee iets tesa Pavan Pek ascssiccle ova eran ea See Sl | 86.9 | 41:9.) (2.26 | 2.95 152.18) 04.00 | 87.61 | G1.5e 
CONES. ilovs SBC ACI ee CIE ae: anne 42.6 | 38.6] 42.9 1.96 | 1.95} 1.91 3 
piland Mebane GAs |. red Bie un 4 « alse POL a0: 40.3 | 39.4) 40.4] 2.74] 2.74] 2.67 |110.40 |107.72 | 107.86 
INon=tne ta Memes < cs hce te Pys cfs hees as store nfatets afl avace 44.6 44.3 43.1 2.18 2.18 2.10 : 
TAIN fa ClUNIN See merntont cahiis sek on aes aera hae cous 41.2 | 41.4 | 41.2] 2.11] 2.11] 2.02 
Dursble ood sheath Mpneiiek «cc. kdok Shcce c. 42.0 | 41.7 | 41.9] 2.29] 2.29] 2.19 | 95.86 | 95.52 | 91.58 
Nop-durable-g00dS,.....5-.sececcccecws-s.+-cccec. 40.5 | 40.3 | 40.6] 1.91] 1.92] 1.85 | 77.49 | 77.35 | 74.99 
HoodsanGsbevierages:.scck «csleis eth vos). « cae Hee os os 41.3 Ale? 41.1 1.81 1.83 1.74 : 
Mea predicate toon ee ko lees oo 41.4] 41.5] 41.6] 2.12] 2.13] 2.01 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....| 37.8 | 39.0] 39.0 1.56 1.58 UAT |e59 OONMOL 77s ee b ee Ly 
Crraimsnoillenreductse. ..enmekeec ds acer aa... 41.7} 42.3 | 42.2] 1.99] 2.00] 1.95 | 82.97 | 84.881 982.11 
Bread and other bakery products............... 41.3} 41.3] 42.0 1.81 1.80 1.73 | 74.93 | 74.44] 72.48 
Dis tilledihiqtonssese sete see ct tees racy oe 41.6 | 43.1] 41.7 | 2.45 | 2.46] 2.36 |102.05 {106.04 | 98.29 
IMailigliqQhOrsas meacdacria ie iis «0. cei oaec a - 41.0} 40.1) 39.5] 2.57 | 2.58] 2.53 |105.35 |103.45 | 100.17 
Tobacco and tobacco products....................| 87.4 37.9 38.1 PRCri| “Hail 2.25 | 87.87 | 86.63 85.79 
Rib Der products wpm ea eek base ade wees nec 40,0) 41.3 1543,0'| 2.08 | 2.138 | 2.06 | 84.65 |87.08.! 86 55 
neat henproducusseemspcceor kisises «2 micelle: os 38.7 | 38.1 | 39.0] 1.45] 1.45] 1.39 | 56.14 | 55.15 | 54.29 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ Sosou|) of ouleeooeOnl  L.41 1.41 |) 1.35 || 54.05 | 52541 |) 52015 
Othermlesthemproducts eee... 6 aan dae oo 39.4 | 39.8 | 40.0] 1.53 1.52 | 1.46 | 60.27 | 60.50 | 58.47 
Textile products (except clothing)................ 42.1 42.1 42.3 1,63 1.63 1.55 | 68.77 | 68.58 65.48 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............| 41.2 40.9 41.8 1.66 1.66 1.59 | 68.33 | 67.94 66.58 
Woollen PO0Gs term a 58 SPER rie ach came ronio . o.2 42.9 43.1 42.9 1.48 147) 1.40 | 63.54 | 63.20 60.25 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................... 42.5 | 42.5 | -82.8.] 91:77 | 1476} 1.66 | 75.20 | 74.67 | 70:96 
Glothinel(textileandsLur sesseseee ae aes anes er Sine 37.6 Sle6 138 Weert Mee | pes || tale 49.39 
NT eIESTC] OG TT OM tape mearsityacyacteroiele acs :s orale oe eisicasveere 3100 | 388.0) | 3725)| 1536 | 1.85 1 1.8191) 501.96 || 51040) 48"99 
\WWiormavern fe) @lloye antey, OWS oo cen aot conan uAnenensoees 34.5 35.5 34.8 1.47 1.46 1.42 | 50.62 | 51.68 49.39 
TEGHUG EXONS Saco acac ab son BOR Gn eRe eon een ADGA Ne aller jf BLS) || GSP I Ti I GS RD |]. INS 
AV OOGEDLO GU CLSMet ice Awe eigen cg.atisiccio mie selon « 41-0) |) 4059 | 40251 1586) 12849 1276) | 76-92 | Woe ie Wau72 
BaWweanGaplanin gma Sepmecee ee ceia sec. ce. 41.0 | 40.3 | 40.7) 1.97] 1.95} 1.88 | 80.59 | 78.67 | 76.51 
HELIA GUC PN ore reir ee nt hale ctie ce hie oa Brea es2 on ele ele CON eal iGS) (ele O0 le vlan (ls lial Greals 
Other WOOd Products, 2.5.5 ccc code ness cea veee malay || abichy |) ebdatdel| alah |) alll lee |) aa || GLE | Gwe 
Pa perapEOGU Cisse etary. as cece sete wkars serra» 42.0 | 41.6) 42.1] 2.41) 2.41 | 2.36 |101.35 |100.33 | 99.61 
Rul prandepapenmotl swarm seis cer eee en aise. 42.1} 41.8 | 42.2} 2.59 | 2.59] 2.54 |109.03 |108.30 | 107.12 
Otherpanerproducisute te rete eeo ac. A Op leee tla Aes On nl Olen ede SO: seg Sul SO a1 25 musa 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 39.4} 38.9} 39.1] 2.58 | 2.57] 2.47 |101.49 | 99.93 | 96.66 
plroncand svceli products.en. sae nastics ate 47.0} 4159) 1542.0) 28415) 2.41 2.32 101.08 |100.84 | 97.18 
AVaraEuilinnienll sven ql eiseVemis]. Seb ean he dues scans abe Al.) | 40.5) 42.7 | 2.52.) 2.53 | 2.47 1103.46 |102.43 | 105.46 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 42.6 } 42.3 | 4820)| 2.31 | 2.381 | 2.27 | 98.50 | 97.50 || 97.32 
Elan dwarerand tOOlS ses aciae se as pe8 ayes. pstecare ssi: 43.2 rae ie ate 2-04 oe a . ee a 
i kang appliancessse.ssecsse ee. |) 4.0 5 5 : : : 2.0% 
Ee aa 25 bo Cab Oe oon ee A5's On\ ae 2 tall ee ees alleen Om mececon | Osa Omi OO agian mmadna 
Machinenyaindustriale.yces secs e. cee oe eases 42.8 | 42.5] 48.3 | 2.29) 2.26 | 2.19 | 98.12 | 96.25 | 94.80 
RnimmearyaronganG@i steel. -byets.1-18 sacra aryerysiete 05 « 40.4] 41.3] 40.6] 2.81] 2.84] 2.69 |113.82 |117.26 | 108.89 
nee Hpame Lalla iC LS) aypeleuecselcielovclesielaseraistarsieiseete 42.4) 42.0} 42.1) 2.33 | 2.33 | 2.25 | 98.69 | 98.11 | 94.85 
Winelandawanesproducts: a. emer sive = + ae ehe vere - 42.6} 42.3 | 42.8) 2.29 | 2.28 | 2.27 | 97.60 aoe 97.07 
Sltansportacionye qUlpim cmtasyen erisieiereerieice:<ianice oe 42.6 | 42.4] 42.2 | 2.54] 2.56 | 2.40 |108.52 |108.28 | 101.18 
ANTTOTNS GING LPS none canna Go ONsos BeBe MAO oor AVIS Ale Ale Sones 40) feeds 2.36 | 98.44 | 97.89 | 98.57 
Wi BOL WOVE SIZ) 00 CO 23}. Series Acne chart Co ne CE Onc ee A5.a | 44.1 | 44.2 | 2.82 | 2.83!) 2.67 |127.92 |124.74 ) 117.87 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 42.3 | 42.8] 41.6] 2.48 | 2.54 | 2.33 |104.99 |108.58 | 96 ie 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...........| 41.0 | 40.2 | 41.4] 2.38 | 2.36 | 2.23 | 97.46 ie ge 92 i 
Shipp ildingiandirepairing ss. c6 sek oss. ies cles ss 41.0 | 41.6 | 40.9] 2.45 | 2.46 | 2.30 |100 64 ee i. ae 
> Non-ferrous metaliproductss..2.0..:-- dee: 02. - Ale 2iie 41. en4a0eO | 22385) 2280 |e. 2 96a 96.: Suara 
PALUMIT ED LOGIICUS Mn ae petverciisieitieletes tei larecerietors ADele irae ||eedleA eee OM nL OM me HOES Se 40 oe 3 
Brass and copper products. j.c...... sec dese - 41.4] 42.8) 41.5) 2.16 | 2.17] 2.16 Fh eo ne Pre) Sees 
Sime lemMosancderetinin ye ween ep ebieciei ashe Ane s0n8 lmetOnon lea Ose| ras Oon|meceOon LOS a HS or 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...... fics anes 40.8} 40.9} 41.5] 2.09} 2.09] 2.03 ~ ailee cael pone 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....| 42.3 41.2 42.1 Wee 2538 Deo Be os oo Hn Hee 
Telecommunication equipment................. BO. Cl O96 oon 1.85 1.86 SOM : 
* i i AP Am Ase MEeoeON| melo elie lezeOO 93840 ll Gamo ln EEooe Ld 
Non-metallic mineral products..................- ie eee 
(lay, DROCUCKSE Sth A Ee oe Bic cc. 6 Rib ieek-o 42.1 42.5 43.3 1.97 1.97 bat . Bases a ee 
Classiandrelagsiproduetsean.. ssc fice: ee ca « Ae Dal ADE alone) eee kee 2. i ee al SESE 
Products of petroleum and coal................... AW ear Cosas ll Ul | etl sblaty : 3. 
i A ouly 42.0 1esie 5 T2945 2595 2587 1124528 124 sai) 119.14 
Petroleum refining and products................ 0 2.94 | 95.63 | 94.83 92.58 
Chemical PrOdUCtB: 5.262 ..6b 5 ile ee oS GG es - ANtals || eal eh | ealazh |) oRth || St) rue pate eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 40.2 40.0 | 40.0 1.82 1.82 ak fetes ie Lode 
ACIas walkaligrand salts. mes.mes «oc. detente. + « Ale aA el ele Sale Gon ee OO meen os LOg 8. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.2] 40.7} 41.1] 1.69] 1.69 ee ‘ 
POTISCELICUION Sagat Oe... ats ats oes + Oak dk ows 41.6 | 40.9) 41.3) 2.88 | 2.40] 2.20 1 
ildi i i Aelia 4022 HencosG) Wea 00 2.6L) eee. son |804.36 (104. ellen 96.80 
Building and general engineering.................. . ; caer i polices ile sede o 10 
Highways, bridges and streets..............e005 44.6 42.6 ASR 1.95 Aoi Lge 7 Bie 
Electric and motor transportation............... a ae oe NUR EM i: 
a Sapa Brel res CAUrENth GS) ag ccsc we eden e vececen + 36.4} 36.01 36.8 | 1.21 | 1.22 1.15 44.00 | 44.03 | 42.19 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 39.4] 39.9 | 39.9} 1.24) 1.22 : 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 592, June issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 














Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period Say Se Es ae = ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
September L9600+..5 ln. ean eee 12,239 13,796 26,035 228,632 115,358 343,990 
September 1061s." 5) se. ..5 pee 14, 645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101,260 317,618 
September 19620... sce. . donne fee 20,197 20, 658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286,734 
Septem ber 963m... ce ee eee 24,950 22,037 46,987 187,793 99,162 286,955 
September 0640 aan ber ae eee Sonoli 23,611 57,228 173,988 104, 907 278,895 
October W9G4Ne we hak a eee eee 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203,340 110,611 313,951 
INovember 19647... 0... eee 38,620 22,704 61,324 254,346 118,294 372,640 
December 1964.0 555 ee eee ee 25,171 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
Janay: 1965 sees he eet) ee eee 22,509 15,141 37,650 447, 847 152,195 600, 042 
HeDruary loGoes sence «ste eee 23,167 16,364 39,531 453,555 153 , 426 606, 981 
Marcly 1965.5. Sab kate he eee eee 27,436 19,898 47,334 447,673 149,274 596, 947 
‘Anrilho6o... ake: eee see ee 35,094 24,548 59, 642 397,193 142,760 539,953 
Mai. L965 oc45 Sheen ee OR eee 38,765 26,560 65,325 277,216 124,123 401,339 
DUT LOGSIS, bn hens Pee tes be end ee coe 36,285 24,739 61,024 238, 646 144, 684 383,330 
Vulva LOG. 9. Beart ok eek tae. eee 36,995 23,608 60, 603 207,721 132,254 339,975 
Angust: 1965724 11 e,.,. 2 eees cee 40,318 30, 236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
September 1965s eek. 2 oe eee 43, 058 28,809 71, 867 144, 812 100, 407 245,219 


se el ee a ee eee 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1961-1964 AND DURING 
MONTH AUGUST 1964-AUGUST 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 
ooo eee eee 





Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements E ffected 

Year and Month OO. |S SY 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
L961 == ear’ Jo ee eee ee ee ee 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962—— Year, Jb 2 hae - eee fee. | ee 3,177,423 | 1,171,111 | 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1068 Y car sien 6s ae ee. PES Yee 2,912,511 | 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
L064 Y care ae. okie 2 ke ee eee 2,894,099 | 1,170,889 | 1,030,199 530,575 845, 696 395,380 
1964—Aususts we asck aden sf a a Pas oR 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69, 893 41,514 
1962—September an ee. 5 eee soe el een 209, 609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
Oevober Ae: oles Awe . bee 228,509 99,357 88, 832 41,509 72,982 30, 636 
INovenaber emcee... ietsk. 8 wee. a ee 277,052 104, 803 109,323 45, 645 82,945 30,749 
Decentberss thos eee eee 841, 413 103,065 77,455 41, 458 76,480 40, 686 
LOSS ANUar yee seat ees eee ee 2 ee 272,107 100,622 65,179 34, 426 53, 989 23, 938 
Bebruary+27..n0.4 eee ch ee ee 207,415 79,029 62,727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
March alervaudeiht.cis «Shee ee ok eee tee 236,435 87,317 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 
BA DTT Oe AR ee Re fie & 212,743 84,512 89, 202 42,378 67,731 26,976 
Mae eae aon hiss teh a, Ae 191,819 86, 629 103,280 47,189 81,804 32,057 
JUNG Aion ae bea; lice 5c ee, ee 227,386 112,387 96,397 48,555 79,344 34,544 
July.. see eect Sh Veni o Be sie dieteras ce BVO 213,029 105, 862 91,126 48,495 Ce ei) 38,034 
PANT oRIst DP ee) ae eae * eee 203,613 98,578 102,786 60, 863 78, 643 42,910 

ee ee ee EE ee 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING AUGUST 19651) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 


Industry Group Male Female Total from 


August, 1964 





See 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................ 15,354 8,395 235749 + 1,253 
LACT ON i peat oo fe) eae ae gee er 2, 268 23 2,291 = 111 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells... sss. 993 tr 1, 065 + 148 
i AW bth a ee en aie: Sn Aas 613 10 623 + 118 
Pucla M04. 2 ae a a al oh Oe homes 137 40 Viel ees 14 
ORCC CAL DUNNE Pratt t er cha ca.<. ch Oc cde oe, 43 4 47 — 18 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits........................... 147 if 154 + 85 
BS DOCIAN OR ERM E oit6 Obie dcnce cs sei cablie.ts..Ae 53 1G 64 — 23 
EMENCLEACUANY ARS ceva Oitet as seoscre nig vdindt vob le cas oeklten es 18,886 12,447 31,333 + 3,832 
Pecds and Beverages. 00.58.85. ... 604). ooo. ccc en cu, 3,758 5,628 9,386 + 581 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.......................... 10 19 os 51 

Be CELA OCCUR Gr. nas MIR Risky. che Scns. ewe, 188 111 299 + 140 

PC aUNOEN TOGUONE od neice Sess sel bo) cance. oes alc, 320 277 597 a 62 
Textile Products (except clothing)........................ 763 485 1,248 + 198 
Slothing (textile and fur)|. Agh« oss 64. escss vec c ce cece. cc, 485 1,828 2,313 _ 106 

NCES eal} Oigase V(r, cere Oe Sr ee alain 2,665 300 2,965 + 762 
CTE ea NG Ce ee ee ee ss an il 1,344 376 1,720 aa 157 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 1,000 534 1,534 + 634 
Prema Steels Products 9.81109 c.5 eee heldcs sca. ccue.., 3,105 573 3,678 oa 542 
@ransportation Wiquipment.s 225.00... cde oe cccsce ccc sne.,. 1,904 463 2,367 + 59 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.::,.s......6006.00000-0.0...., 585 183 768 + 68 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........................ 728 743 1,471 + 63 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products........................... 714 90 804 + 61 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.......................... 51 6 57 aa 5 

RS lernics WELCAUCtS oo ke ody « A, Ads oo oe 84 een case ech... 564 303 867 + 167 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................... 702 528 1,230 — 10 
COTTE WATTS 9 an oo A 14,252 238 14,490 + 2,931 
Br onere lO PN ITACTORE 52185 c See os es louie os ceo cc clueu, 9,814 149 9,963 + 2,371 
epeeial IradeGontractors...g95. $6 ec. ocoeccccscsccccoc a. 4,438 89 4,527 + 560 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........__.... 6,153 365 6,518 — 1,025 
PU EPTINEMOULE LOM ose c 020, ROE eis ccc aM ede ck ook coc eee, 5, 446 188 5,634 — 1,176 
SUG Gla. > arc) Je 8 eee ee et an rc 569 47 616 + 95 
“UCIEISICNNTE Gen Re Ge oie ae eg tied, ee a aan 138 130 268 + 56 
Ue WPAN Gy CO DETATION 6c cca. s obec snes coco cece cee 449 51 500 + 245 
(UG bint evs SO 8,464 5,214 13,678 + 690 
Wiholecalewwer mere tren eee ee Mee ee ee 4,039 1,599 5,638 +. 731 

ce EI een ee ico ks eres bok doh. csc co id eek, 4,425 3,615 8,040 _ 41 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 574 1,186 1,760 a 116 
PCr NNOM PM eer ee ee Oe 11, 250 14,919 26,169 + 2,567 
Community or Public Service.......... A i eee es oe 982 1,610 2,592 _ 638 
(Goverment SenviGen aa. soe sacs ns hee ee ae 2,766 1,667 4,433 + 1,415 

Ne cree SlOnBSELVACO mre er eeiicn nokiwi Gee ee 1,248 287 1,535 ~ 208 
BUSA CIRVG CE) Mayers sip: tvinscs ics < Ge ablec on addde cas 2,015 1,190 3,205 oe 319 
PAErsOUA OCR VI COMME epee aan me et) A ek ee 4,239 10,165 14, 404 ob 403 

PA Via wy Nd ge Se Sy ee a 78,643 42,910 121,553 + 10.146 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT AUGUST 31, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 








Registrations for Employment 









Occupational Group ee 
Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial’ Workersqesc-certee eerie eon iter reieie = ohare cieios 6,607 2,405 9,012 
Clerical Workersitecteccacs tone tes lutectae ts ton oc encores eRe eee eens 14,991 45,010 60,001 
Sales Worlcers cc eee hs occ crores « Stead cloie oa hee hess ee cs ee Eee 5,974 12,633 18, 607 
Personali& Domestic Service WOLKers aac ae ae ek eee eee eee 24,907 19,360 44,267 
SOA OM s,s Pterecak is. Cetera aererecle ossra tera oles or aroste cus snc herd Merete aver ererats tents Mineo cea terse Ra Cotes 454 3 457 
Acriculture, Hishing Horestry (Pix nloge) sectors itene irri eaten 3,599 722 4,321 
Skilled'and*Semi-Skilled"Workers#s- see ane we ee eee ee eR ere 55,610 11,538 67,148 
Hood and kindred products) Gncl.stobacca) eee. eats eee eee nee 636 800 936 
Textiles; clothing; Cte. 2h. date cies ew toe es sae A see eee eee 1,007 6, 506 @-513 
Lumber and lumber products 3,346 95 3,441 
Pulp, papers(nel printing). ose. ens tiene eae eee eRe 785 337 1,122 
Leather and leather products 539 556 1,095 
Stone; clay idsglass prodctsa tes «2 sci do ote Mees dered Se eee ae 201 27 228 
Metal workina ws cte cio ccc ct cet s, ceo ae ctl is ea Seconds Se eee 7,601 829 8,430 
Bo lectricall ies sk cttie os 0's Bra Sete aiiiclenal csi Rooke et RS ee ee eee 938 868 1,806 
Transportationvequipmient,. 04 seco. acc cis Meme cee eee eee ena tee 2,118 75 2,193 
BO Va ees eit. cs CR ERC Roo TIC ROR ELC roti cine ok ARTO LO hich cxca cack Gi toto Arete om: 547 — 547 
Construction Se csa..6 oc cece ater ae scale aie hes Sentai oc ae Cee eee Coe 9,409 _ 9,409 
Transportation s(except Seaimen))), «saosin yan nee tee 10, 541 89 10,630 
Communications dj publiciitilitynemesssken deer cee nner te 299 — 299 
"TPrade@‘anGiservices sac stsibic descr bys ce oases ee oa one ee eee 2,573 1,030 3,603 
Otheriskilledtand!semi-skilledess.sacce eee ee eee eee eee 10,509 602 illest 
I Oremen; 3c een sa Re ee sn ee. ee eee 1,269 202 1,471 
ApprentiCes? mon we geese eee oats wd Bio See ee a ae 3,294 20 3,314 
Unskalled: Workers) is ssasicc.s sciatic cue 6a sci oe cae Fa EEE eR 61,014 19, 932 80, 946 
Hood'and tobacco: ao. ee eee ee ons ope eo ee Ee ee 1,558 3,999 5,557 
umberidcalumber:productsseeeee. ae eee een eee ee ee s 4,098 297 4,395 
Metalworking me occa a5 dite oes award tas MER AE Wis cae nae 3,061 619 3,680 
CONStPUC GIO Mee ae aes oe Tee css ee eee ee 22,221 — 22,221 
Othersinskillediworkers:2 sete ain oo ee ee ee ee eee 30,076 15,017 45,093 
GEERABN ID ST ORAL orate rerenslarencttie ie eles o susrel est aoe Ue ee re 173,158 111,601 284,759 
©) Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT AUGUST 31, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 


Registrations 
on Hand 

















Office Previous 

Year 
Aug. 31, 

1964 
Newfoundland 7,900 
Comer Brooke wee aaeken sao. 1,563 
Grandeballateseniers erie ere 667 
SUA A ROOTS), 5 a See teen ee 5,670 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1,096 
Charlottetown. ee. 707 
Sumimerside ws see eed eon 389 
NOVA COUR Same hich even waa oc. 11,805 
ANIME ine | aero ce ee 322 
Isridgewater- sarees sian l ye. 454 
TANIA See Cb Bis hs cclecnds « Sanpin: 4,546 
MIVGTNE SMR poe se en os aie. 165 
ECentivillomer ate eset 857s ogc. 752 
AWErDOOLEMET Soh Seek, 6 ad or rane: 244 
New, Glaseowrr nts wasashs locos: 890 
Spring Mee ey! hh nae ss eee. 208 
CA itens Golo. cinch EEO SIELEET Aan EOI 2,600 
Sydney Minest< <4. 3c) 6.cecccesss: 446 
PETUTO OS MN AN 4 Se kh 556 
BY OU DME Seats =) ene eae. 622 
New Brunswick...........:.:0:.+.+. 9, 400 
Bathurst tee aes ae Oe He 937 
Cam pbellitontein jaeatiet aac sac. oe. 964 
Edimundstonmeeee ere. et. 415 
ELederichone et nee Kannan. 964 
IMintomererter tie ic eal | 143 
IMGut hone eas Be rec nck os cee c 2,126 
INGwcastlem® Wh 28 usec cs een on 799 
Bad ord lai eis SA eh Rh he ys 2228 
Stephen ee te 392 
[SLUICE (SS eee oath ne ap a 156 
WOOdStOG kerr Retry yea ee. 281 
CATS oo ea eee ee ae 99,427 
PA ina eer een EE ea 1,287 
FA SDES COSY oew telr Lal ols visas 327 
NIG (COVMaiENg 5 wcobsnaneasnbancpoee 439 
IBeaulharnoieee ee 832 
{aT chitd 50 san eae een eee 361 
Causapsca lentes A 501 
@handlen way eep ee eek 629 
Chhicoutiniipeee oe ee oe 1,472 
@owansvillewescee cee escc ee. 217 
DO eat ls Ae eine icine) sions 632 
Drummond valley...) 2) sss. 1,414 
URS eiObNaO We Sistas vercucidy setae eee ee 228 
IHOrestvillome eee tee one. 187 
ASDGen rena eee exces 3: 476 
(Granby eee ere ne eink 1,190 
Treen ee ee 2,007 
Woliettene pret ett teiads 2,835 
ON GULETO ee rr I oe ns cee 1,720 
Ibachute seme 336 
aceMecanticuienee eee ood 423 
WaeMalbaios nes acter. tee avec 375 
BLU CIO Mey. eee ie la eis: 429 
CVSS Pete Le ene 2,122 
Mouisevallas ery eee ee oe 489 
ROC ted el Fe ek es os. 355 
Maniwa ise emn app © 6; tend «,, 296 
Matane ser ne cee eo occ Sens 524 
Mont-lauriersae ee erento ne 467 
Montimacnyee en ene rin cee 730 
Montreal Wee tte peer nr tic. nee 39,674 
INewaRichmonds: seen eee. 633 
RorteA liredaeeter tes ae cee ses 394 
MG DEC Metre ee Aerie rah tel, 9, 487 
RUE IBN te, Se had. aon ec ecu cen 890 
Riviére-du-Loup................... 1,287 
DD ArV ALM e Aes ik cos Aya cten nies 986 
ESC eee ee an gud coisas 1,029 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 270 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............. 630 
Ste-uchérése eee ey nee 1,431 
EL VACQINENO ya wicks woe ohne 792 
Dita) Caner etry ee ae Ve 1,368 
Stalérome nym eee oe 1,114 
bts Lea seu same he Mee at as ee 586 
BRAWINIGAN 66 6 oc st cee ne olewie eve vs 2,320 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Office Previous 
(1) Year 
Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1965 1964 
ee ee ee ees ee 
Quebec-Concluded 

Bherbrook@oWh c.decc.cc.cees ecu, 3,521 3,220 
OPC ATE ANG oak ts a le hn ae 1,124 1,564 
Chetiond' Mines. boi). s oe acon: 1,351 1,466 
a rois-Rivieressee, ..s.:4..b oe 1,957 2,549 
aA Ore wea Ne. een en ein. (ala! 917 
Walley Goldie cco Sods sco l 1,103 dei 7 
Waetoria Ville oye dee. 65 conc sees 946 15207 
Ville St. Georges.................. 914 1,086 
Ontario be Sern ati a Pee a 109,800 | 109,533 
Arnprior SUA an eee et 158 209 
Dario. Ae kee ae, Ste. 926 784 
Bolevileie. 2 Re ae 1,178 1,191 
Bracebridke se sek. 281 265 
(BEAM peonin aie ee oc tc cs Mie, 1,255 1,037 
Brantioradi sets... 6.) eee. 2,048 1,589 
Brockville}, $07.90 5.0.8 ok. 247 327 
Carleton Placer foc. 2... doteck ue. 174 147 
Chatham@y seen eee. 792 1,494 
Cobourr s.: 7 eigenen he. se ane be 961 869 
C Gllinp wood Meine a. 2... Goce. 293 399 
Cormwallthe ee eo a 1,211 1,395 
PE NOG USIOR, wntyae ca essa. 170 292 
Ley al Dia tee Min eee ea UND eee 274 260 
Hontskiranceahmny sen ae ee 224 263 
(Horta Walllisy rm eee ene ek 865 1,097 
Galt ee ee ea eee 870 706 
(Gananoauen eee nee 115 113 
Goderich: een 179 204 
(ruclp ht ee ee in ee 915 779 
Hamilton, eo ee eee 9,121 8,592 
HRwKeSUUry cae ee ee 314 354 
Kapuskasing paces coeccen aoe 320 411 
Kenorire itp cores ee ok ee ee 298 338 
Kingston een eee 1,381 1, 452 
Karkland! Walcenae ane nee 428 
Katehbeners ce cae ee oe 1,305 1,615 
Loaniinetone sync. etacesokn nee 391 195 
Ii say Aaya et, eee on athe 799 634 
Ihistoweliee ences Smee 61 110 
Mond ont crta Seay ine. cae Ee 2,792 3,410 
IbGoyi¥s INP, cho eonavossneodeanrsc 2,951 2,672 
Midland etaee nie eee oe eee oe 293 306 
Napanee ene eee sure 260 187 
iNew biskear daar en ee 184 286 
INewAMarikeths pean ee 684 588 
Nbr ED, IBM So aanooossuagonouene: 1,030 628 
INorthiBay soe eee ee en eee 616 669 
Oalevillenine, Gites lear ee ete aw 1,688 684 
Orilliaee eee SB oi Ak Pasa Ue Be. §25 509 
Oshawat in naan cen ie aie 11,286 9,019 
OGtA WANTS corer tt ee ee 4,591 4,211 
OvweniSound see eee 677 533 
LEER SONG ly aan anneas comeenve an: 56 202 
Pembrokexsoon atte oer ene 801 678 
IP GY Chae eet crag te oe ie eens, END 163 250 
Reterborous heen ee see 1,704 1,643 
Picton em raey eee ener roars 158 186 
PortcArthures. ene eee. 946 1,217 
Rorti@ol borne, eee eee 395 419 
Prescott we sence bay ete ee: 276 369 
Renire wissen tine ern ee re ees 254 321 
Ste Catharines see ene nee 3,934 3,204 
Sty bomasme meee ee an sak nee 538 519 
DATA een eee nae ee 1,238 2,115 
SaultiStes Maries...) ).e soso. 1,588 1,612 
Simcoe nee ee Eee ae 523 878 
Simtths Walls nce ee ee re 201 216 
Stratiordtigncn ee eee 195 465 
Sturceon all sien ene eee 198 245 
DUC bUTyaee etn eee ee ee. 1, 433 1,946 
pillson'burg sce cen eee 316 238 
A Bhochavtrtc tore seo nee eto eta Neen oe 952 995 
KLOLONEO! rest aie wee een eee 27,032 29,210 
UE renGontaem acerca se ea eee eon 667 533 
Walkerton, occa oe ee 272 284 
Wallaceburg ease eee 129 311 
Wellandishs2cct seca acre ee. 1,852 2,022 
Weston ni oxy ee ee eee 2,152 2,509 
Wand sOr va eete yr oer amie tte ae 6,275 5,271 
Woodstock 3s ..5) cee es 327 424 
997 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT AUGUST 31, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 














Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office Previous Office Previous 
() Year () Year 
Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 

Manitobavte eo erodes Core 10,510 11,403 || British Columbia................... 31,537 34,227 

Brandon sh teks heen ieee: 763 727 Chilliwackys: 3. ses oe aoe 656 732 

IDF Hilarie Age Sane eee a costes: 284 367 @ourtenaiyae ee ce. ct. mek oes 600 394 

hin: Hloneeeeona se satanic 132 133 Cranbrook te nce nae ae 366 398 

ortage lay Prairie yaseeriet ee 264 333 Mawson Creek 5.2 yencsorucnncnaen rae ee 512 565 

WHi6s Pais Rk eae. gee eee 211 250 Duncans ee. ck See ee 454 465 

IWINNIDE Stee cere cto crosasin eevaereeeers 8, 856 9,593 Kamloops wine o.oo 1,098 1,289 

Kelowna 2: ace ss ee oe oe oe 912 573 

Saskatchewan....................5. 5,750 6,109 IMissiont CLty Ans: scanicekwe dae aneer 355 497 

PIS TO VAT MA Oe rei cd enecesereoroese 53 116 INAnalIN Ome sess scene a oe 507 465 

loydiminstersss.ceraceeret es. 64 65 Nelson! aes os Se are 361 386 

Moose: daw tii aanctercieiccd sh eoveniere oe: 571 473 New Westminster................. 4,376 5,068 

North) Battleford «pasecsenerreee 313 273 Pentictoneeee seen ee eee 808 566 

Prince-Albertsessee cee ee 653 659 Port Alberniiare-pat.cmeriorer cite 378 365 

Reoiniai deter. oc duocn eee devise 1,950 Prince Georges. tee ee 890 1,449 

DAS Ka tOONPS feck rracchirin See ree 1,695 1,851 IPrince, RaAIpert ane eee eee 524 670 

Swit) Currents, se eee eae 154 189 Quesnel MAB sda ok eee 265 389 

Nini elias) 04 Saran Gantt Ane aatan eee On 95 Alb e201 am ant on Sn Sale tein rin ome een ee 375 447 

Workton Seca. teats aororaeckas 458 438 Wancouvers.t.4.oe ieee ae 14,940 16,350 

Vernon eRe. az cc ee ee ore 720 569 

Alberta sce0Gh ita aia oe: 13,033 16,378 VAIGtOLLA Rea cota ea ae 2,324 2,362 

IBISirmoOre pe eet coke oe icon 146 114 Wihitehorsessccc. spe eo eee: 116 228 
Caleary, (ea e- Pr eiacteonck 5,048 5,688 
Drumbeller:ya..-eeecrass eas 132 240 

Hdmontonee.- aa cecie ee 5,391 W464 HW CANA DA Sitio crich ees eae 284,759 | 307,278 
Edson...... eee Ce re 91 129 

a et ee ae oO+ || dg Males tae 22°, MAGN: 225 ae 173,158 | 197,724 

Medicinetiates = sics tye 406 681 : 
Red Deer yy pel) wuracceutna ane 514 627 Bemales @6% 2 a: aan toad coo 111,601 109, 554 
(Preliminary. 


(2)Includes 185 registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) * 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


a ee 














End of: Total Employed | Claimants 

a eh 

NEEL Gicon fen cA eR 4,606,000 4,425,300 180,700 
Deer Ah s choot a kao: SDA AST tHe eee 4,514,000 4,284,500 229,500 
SU GopBaiaag abate a aie eee na Raa innit 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
ENO a toa Ra ae 4,626,000 4,087,000 539,000 
LAS USCA RG eS Aa EMO sc tre a a ee ald ea 4,605,000 4,045, 800 559, 200 
BOSSE ee ter eee AE Area: DET 4, | eke |) TUBE 4,592,000 4,044,200 547,800 

Be Cras Better rea an hk tat ena wit coke ow ese te 4,582,000 4,103,800 478,200 
ee achat ecto} 4,491,000 4,216,500 274,500 
ee eee ee a a ee 4,432,000 4,217,500 214,500 
Petite SU cr sac MO eg ci tle Rea i a 4, 437,000 4,263,400 173,600 
UU ee Sen Ie rth, wets lee 4,463,000 4,281,000 182,000 
MUL tte mem wees M SSS. cere) erdcdg a edone cbs. s woe 4,406,000 4,200,700 205,300 
LE oc ixopiamy bok Nye eee ie Bae na St aR a 4,373,000 4,171,100 201,900 
RAEI oS. SSS ae ae a es SR PS 4,169,840 4,025,140 144, 700f 


*May 1964 to April 1965 revised on the basis of book renewal at June 1, 1964. 


{The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For other 
months, the claimants are as shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
JULY 31, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee uouae}wa"\\.——_—[{> 























Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex Total 
claimants 27 or June July 
4 5-13 14-26 more) 30 31 
1965 1964 

COAINTA AC de ee ieee oe oe obec 184,426 84,153 45,754 32,681 21,838 | 180,690 | 205,326 
Malet een Gis cae earn mane delete ernie 106, 205 52,887 24,747 17,082 11,489 | 106,056 | 127,243 
Pormale te aoe ee re on ne seem eerie [8,220 31,266 21,007 15,599 10,349 74,634 78,083 
Newilound land ee tee ceiee cite cies ererseiae rere ee 4,073 1,304 1,043 1,138 588 4,988 4,687 
Ei ainsi ot a4 Aa aE neo Saree 2,901 942 768 798 393 3,825 3,764 
Ponsa len ne ce eee tee tse rac Parte eier acu: 1,172 362 275 340 195 1,163 923 
Prince Edward Wslandae-apacceereee steer 740 323 185 113 119 717 766 
Male co ee ee ce oe ae eee oer 487 223 109 78 77 457 531 
Wernaley: ccs ee oie oe nels ois mere eae 253 100 76 35 42 260 235 

ING ya SCOtla eer oie ns slates br terece arekeboreiore fealy(al 2,828 2,438 1,759 1,146 8,888 9,227 
£0 epee) wap at 7 J- bap me ry cotter ecm ueeee Bayi 2,016 1,671 1,149 735 6, 287 6,619 
Memale sac eee ee peor ck Neeee ones 2,600 812 767 610 411 2,601 2,608 
New Brunswitkiw itt. ok vas cick cere: comme 6,970 2,713 1,669 1,690 898 7,467 8,054 
Ble a in Pet niatiaak Ree eee 4,682 1,949 1,067 142 524 5,362 5,401 
Memale: OP ieee sls ook 6 sea ces Shee eee 2,288 764 602 548 374 2,105 2,653 
Quebet 5. eset ee. PY Ee SO. Sete 58, 643 25,988 16,526 9,917 6,212 60,699 64, 252 
Mintle see Au key ae): eae kee eer en 36,981 16,988 10,517 6,014 3,462 40,237 41,346 
Peale eee Pee ene ee ANG tee eee 21,662 9,000 6,009 3,903 2,750 20,462 22,906 
Ontario, 2 eins 5 wwe ares eb eee 70,320 37,614 14;575 10,708 7,423 57,908 80,062 
Male: toe eine Ee ee er aaa 37,320 23 ,028 6,042 4,477 Bele 28 , 037 47,751 
Memalesiecrrchs csiseene oe cise enters see 33,000 14,586 8,533 6,231 3,650 29,871 S2,0LL 
Manito ba veeecetciicc net cero ctssaton ceeasctoerontaee 6,759 2,097 1,700 1,735 LBB 7,264 6,628 
Mis 16 ee eos Pees ee re Serotec ach. arate 3,423 1,218 809 dol 645 3,975 3,628 

i Fen gave} (elhys 1 OG, A Oa CAR STC eitan Pe bay hae 3,336 879 891 984 582 3,289 3,000 
Saskatchewan ences cts Cee eis ae ere 3,007 1,049 974 678 656 3,788 3,401 
Mallon: tee avec ce ie eee 1,425 421 432 281 291 1,765 1,643 
Hemalee ete eee mane erie eee 1,932 628 542 397 365 2,023 1,758 

EAT Ox68 eee eee eile een ier 7,419 2,471 2,087 1,854 1,007 9,135 9,334 
Mis len ie, cel cia Areca ter tine scars asters ater 3,749 1,367 957 1,005 420 5,140 5,561 
Bemales.:  sosc, een eee oer 3,670 1,104 1,130 849 587 3,995 3,710 
British «Columbine anita 17,974 7,766 4,557 3,089 2,562 19,836 18,915 
Mile teat eae eee coos Sara cone 9,666 4,735 2,070 1,387 1,169 10,971 10,999 
Hemaleiacs eee eee eee 8,308 3,031 2,182 1,702 1,393 8,865 7,916 


()The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large samplings variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JULY, 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment I nsurance Act, DBS 


awed <a |S 




















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
en a oS ER seg i 22 eA 
Province Pe Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initia) Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 
1,050 829 221 1,018 531 487 497 
316 244 72 334 226 108 94 
3,495 2,656 839 3,349 2,279 1,070 1,103 
2,543 1, 843 700 2,401 1,544 857 894 
27,285 17, 600 9,685 23, 055 13,186 9,869 15,077 
37,570 26,970 10, 600 29,225 14,078 14, 147 20,377 
2,284 1,792 492 1,996 1,211 785 821 
938 727 211 938 601 337 338 
2,760 2,033 727 2,654 1,611 1,043 1,088 
COTY, coon Sho copoc0 0s dasoaocaonaD 7,868 5,146 2,022 7,293 4,504 2,789 3,172 
Total, Canada, July 1965.......... 86, 109 59, 840 26, 269 72, 263 40,771 31,492 43,461 
Total, Canada, June 1965.......... 72,014 50, 944 21,070 72,568 44,766 27, 802 29,615 
Total, Canada, July 1964.......... 108, 939 70,922 38,017 102,495 73, 854 28,641 41,279 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,698. 


tIn addition, 24,219 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,078 were special requests not granted and 1,268 appeals 
by claimants. There were 6,984 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JULY 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


6—e—vevoqowyqyoenaezsoaoe_eoqesez=oowas"“"“$S<S<~—_—S—SSmamSm 





wee eee of 
c eeks enefit 
He emince Paid* Paid 
ee ee es ee ee eee 
Diowacuisd ind wetter ma... ween. Seer tools... Rene... ombtworlt a: 10, 826 264,418 
UES TG Reg SLES RS a a SRP kent a mC RP ROR I ne el 2,307 47,366 
SH Md Cel PLT ans qe acer iy as, sean arte endl han nA SO iL See Oe OES OE A) DEV ETE 535, 229 
GWE OLUE WiC ers .SIrrmreer 20. Sree ws ad), ol PEL RES SEE OT ee 19, 600 446, 087 
ETS ete en i LE Be LE eg eg 161, 664 3,922,928 
RG At 1s eee te Ree re ee Nee, es EES SRNR BOENTRAM JAG MND IACS, 166, 645 3,996,350 
RET Ns rr ea le ey le AR ee cw nsiwd Ol aden whe whi Mek aie eetaicek 18,772 427, 854 
Bsa a DY a ek 2 rae Sp Si is earmeontvive as ate 10,479 222,776 
LOE ee ae ey ee ete ee. BE Fer Pe Lote te cate ie RE, ohtescdy 24,174 573, 845 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory) :.¢....:...:.-00000ceucecswaesceccree conc 58, 140 1,391,925 
EAE ad SINR REL VD c h5 os sor Bho cass ao.n 1 nse. diss ooh RA WORE ROR Orn 0 AER Soe lovacoreh vba iesate’s 496, 284 11,828,778 
potas Canad ae dunes! OGD seen ert erect evsscao orratsi on eee ase Pion wR LE 672, 303 16,229,491 
STAI Peco give 1084 a Ot ten Rearce Sete rahe aia eect eos ed rl Re Ate a 595,007 14,085,931 


We ee Se eee ee ee ee Ee ee ee eee ee 


**‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note to ’E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The sta- 
tistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a per- 
son wishing to file a claim for benefit applies 
to the nearest local office of the Commission 
in person or by mail. An application for 
employment is taken by the Employment 
Branch of the local office and, if a suitable 
vacancy exists, a referral is made. If suitable 
employment is not available, a claim for 
benefit is taken by the Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an initial 
claim will be taken and entitlement com- 
puted, otherwise a renewal claim will be filed. 
Initial and renewal claims thus constitute an 
advance notice by a claimant that he wishes 
to draw benefit. In some cases where employ- 
ment is found immediately, however, the 
claimant may not return to prove unemploy- 
ment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employment 
during a month. To the extent that an initial 
claim is taken from a person who has ex- 
hausted his benefit and seeks re-establishment 
of further credits, the total would, however, 
constitute an overstatement of the volume of 
new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which 
no disqualification was imposed, and renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims 
“not entitled to benefit” consist of failures 
on initial claims due to insufficient contribu- 
tions, and, in addition, disqualifications im- 


posed on either initial or renewal claims. 
Claims not completely processed at the end 
of a month are shown as pending. 


Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants currently 
reporting to local offices are obtained from 
a count of individual unemployment registers 
in the current file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document 
on which the record of current activity is 
maintained is placed in the current file and 
becomes dormant only after the scheduled 
reporting pattern has been broken twice in 
succession. The count of weeks of proved 
insured unemployment is begun again simul- 
taneously with a new renewal claim and with 
initial claims, except those representing re- 
computation of additional credits. In these 
latter cases, the count is cumulated from the 
claim taken at the time the employment 
terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment 
would have occurred in a prior month. Data 
cover partial as well as complete weeks of 
unemployment. 


Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 
projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and _ Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 
D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month 
end, as cescribed above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ST irre eel EN ela aa ER GSN Rem Gakic 


Health Recre- 














Total Food Housing | Clothing donee a P AOE yi and < 

Care Reading cohol 

HOGO Rear sateen ee da cee ee 129.0 12222 132e7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
LGV en pees ee ee ee 129.2 124.0 Sj 112.5 140.6 dgore 146.1 L6ES 
LOZ NMCater te CM nt tee ee 130.7 126.2 134.8 11355 140.4 158.3 147.3 LF fees 
IID WRI AW ogee arpa ae ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
HENGE Eoin Ona rn rn oe ee B54 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167. 8* Toes 120.2 
1964—September................... 135.6 BVA VE 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
October FS SRS ee e, See 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170. 0* Tote 121.4 
Pe eee | wee | eee) Bee | td | wor) ioe | tng 

M9 GOATS TI Bettie oc tines te eueve bvo tcc ons 136.9 132.5 139.8 LIgs2 146.3 173.37 154.0 121.6 
MSD TUaE Weenie roca nee Lovee Soma 140.1 119.5 146.3 Wie Or 153.4 121.8 

IND gone ee teed rl ate isoae 140.2 120.4 145.6 73.5" 153.4 1219 
Nar esc tak, ee ee Re Ue 133.4 140.3 122 145.9 175.0* 15308 121.9 

VERA ott se ae eens Wee Meet 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 112.5 

Jive es as eae ee eats 139.0 137.6 140.6 2d 147.0 175.4 155.0 Z2e0 

TULL VASECR Ree Reto ckn aes ae 139.5 139.0 141.1 iPAiea! 147.0 175.4 154.6 122.5 

JNO ERT EN eto. 8 Se es eee 139.4 137.8 141.2 12057 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 
DepleMmMberagacwie. eee. lan 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 12256 


a ee eee ee ee eee ee 


Nore 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


.*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from 
revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1965 








(1949=100) 
All-Items Trans pee Eas Tobasro 
Aug. July Aug. Food | Housing |Clothing ok personal and tet 
1964 1965 1965 care reading 
St. John’s, NAld.@,.... 122.55 123.5 12455 124.0 116.4 116.9 121.5 165.7 149.6 116.1 
efalitaxe Sabet. ccidas 132.8 135.4 135.5 135.3 134.6 130.8 138.7 169.9 171.6 125.9 
Sang Ohne ee see ee 135.5 138.0 137.8 L338 135.0 128.9 146.6 192.4 156.2 126.6 
Montreal 42 sae sen ao. 13020 139.0 138.7 143.1 136.9 112.7 166.8 182.8 157.8 A ea 
Uta W an oeeere ne. sbraes 136.6 139.3 139.2 139.4 137.8 125.8 160.5 182.8 150.5 126.7 
MOVONLO eke erwrse ele 137.4 141.1 140.5 135.7 141.9 WA sf 147.1 174.7 192.6 123.9 
WATT OS Manna Seton ae: 132.4 135.4 135.4 135.3 130.2 126.9 138.3 188.6 143.0 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 130.5 Is2e0 132.6 135.0 128,4 183-38 136.6 150.9 152.0 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary....} 129.0 130.6 130.9 129.4 128.0 130.2 133.5 174.1 145.8 120.5 
Wan COUVEL..6 eden does ss 133.2 135.38 135.5 135.3 135.2 123.1 149.4 157.5 152.0 123.3 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1007. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 








pees Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning op. 4 
During Month pee aene a ake Per Cent of 
or Year oe BARS Man- Days Estimated 
Working Time 
1960 nos Sk: portaneeee on roe ere. s serie rien 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.19 
LOG eee et ee erro cr Pe reer tars aioe 272 287 97 , 959 1,335,080 0.11 
| A! cy ee ay een ON RA On SRO ROCIO G 290 311 74,332 1,417, 900 0.11 
DO is apa RR Re ees ES ea ee aa Ste Sea hie cute arn cor aeic 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
*1964 202 cher ee ee ee ee ee et 313 329 100,214 1,572,220 0.13 
*1 964 —Ancust yee sony chic ote cease eee 36 68 11,418 108 , 200 0.10 
Septemberse. tee ae eee Ce 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 
Octobersae Ae eee oe ee ee 30 60 10, 593 101,580 0.09 
INowemberna- dar tcne tee ene 25 57 15,080 105, 590 0.09 
Decemberten se eeree eae see 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
*1966—January sage een he oe eras ee eee 24 AT 29,768 220,380 0.21 
I GDruary: oa cien.s bike Cee ae tee ae seers 24 50 29,596 294,100 0027 
Mar chick vem’ a ane Siretect sameeren tole 31 55 14,262 115, 260 0.09 
A Pres | Ss een ne ea terete \cucteds cetatiraroncys elikee cree 36 66 11,612 121,519 0.11 
Oy Eee it 3 OS ge og nme Ss ca 28 Ay 17,018 155, 490 0.14 
JURE: Sareea ae Goeecre st mciketerce aera come 85 109 43,310 275, 530 0.22 
TL ya eerie ce eres care: reine eae tes 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
Be Usa fe Je WR Sh Sl Maa an © ob 37 83 27,196 243,550 0.20 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


AUGUST 1965, BY INDUSTRY AUGUST 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- a Bn Hi Workers Man- 
Industry Tees Involved| Days Jurisdiction ee Involved| Days 
Forestiys a iuan tas acters siete | aatetoeeeictes | cere | eee Newfoundland : 3.22 2 tees caren | em eee ll strc rarer ; 
Mines; 2 ee a roach wee 2 600 5,200 Princeswdward sland secs la.csesesen| tecee cee ee| see ete 
Manufacturing............. 45 14,630 138,710 INOVa DCObIA ces cece: 2 203 1,380 
Constructions eaeseeee. 17 5,588 63 , 690 New Brunswick........... 1 350 700 
Transpn. & utilities....... 11 1,806 11,630 QUebEC hee se one eee 11 1,898 23, 620 
TAC ote eeee cee eee 5 144 1,900 Ontario ere core oe 42 17,413 175, 560 
HiNan Gea Aeen cs vecht seme cietele cer cnte | teeter are teres Manitobatesc cect cece 3 88 750 
SERVICES Ee mice ene 1 26 80 Saskatchewan............. 2 100 570 
Public administration..... 2 4,402 22,240 Vi sYovans eins et as ane On Ul eae Cs aie OD eOe BOs Go allonbocs dec 5 
ere |e | British Columbia......... 15 1,167 8, 450 
All industries......... 83 27,196 | 248,550 ee cera [hcen teksts ste ai 5,977 32,520 
All jurisdictions....... 83 27,196 243, 550 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1965 


(Preliminary) 


et 
































Industry an in Starting 
= an-DVays t ‘ 
Employer Union erkors, =a Major Issues 
As nvoive Termi- e 
: Accu- : Result 
Location Aug. nation 
mulated Dake 

MINES 

ae Rock I M Steel kers L 
teep Rock Iron Mines, teelworkers Loc. 3466 500 | 4,500 | 4,500] July 31 Disciplinary action against 

Atikokan, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 16 lone employee~return of 

workers, grievances to be 
arbitrated. 

Merrill Island Mining, Steelworkers Loc. 5320 100 700 700 | Aug. 15 |Wages, grievance procedure 

Chibougamau, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 25 |seniority, vacation~wage in- 

creases, improved grievance 
procedure, seniority, vaca- 
tion. 

MANUFACTURING 

Food and Beverages 

H. J. Heinz Co., Packinghouse Workers 1,416 | 12,740 | 17,020 | July 27 | Wages, overtime, vacation~ 

Leamington, Ont. Loc. 459 Aug. 15 |10¢ per hr. wage increase 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) retroactive to 1 Feb., 1965, 
12¢ 1 Feb., 1966, 12¢ 1 Feb. 
1967; overtime: time and a 
half after 50 hours in 1965, 
after 45 hours in 1966, after 40 
hours in 1967. 
Various Breweries, Brewery Workers 500} 3,500 | 3,500} Aug. 23 |Wages~ 
Various locations, B.C. Loes. 280 & 300 2000) Spt a Pa ee ey 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper 4 

Enveloppe Internationale |Printing Trades 128 | 2,430 | 2,480 | Aug. 5 |Wages, hours~ 

Montreal, Que. Mederawon (Oi Uys ie pee eee 

Anglo Can Pulp and Carpenters Loc. 2817 225 900 900 | Aug. 19 |More generous fruit and 
Paper Mills, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 25 |vegetable distribution~re- 

Forestville, Que. turn of workers. 

Printing and Publishing 

The Star, Telegram and |Typographical Union 647 | 14,030 |130,790 | July 9 |Working conditions as affec- 
Globe and Mail, Loc. 91 1964 |ted by computers, job 

Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) security, union membership 

of foremen~ 

Primary Metals 

Anaconda American Auto Workers Loc. 399 1,100 | 23,100 {102,600 | Apr. 20 |Wages, vacations, statutory 
Brass, APTECTOMSLO MN Wilh “Pee fo ie. holidays~ 

New Toronto, Ont. 

Fittings Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 1817 725 | 15,230 | 33,720 | June 24 | Wages, welfare program~ 

Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Rena Sete 

Western Canada Steel, Steelworkers Loc. 3320 430 | 3,010] 3,010 | Aug. 12 | Working conditions~return 

Vancouver, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 23 of workers, pending further 

negotiations about safety 
conditions. 

Metal Fabricating ; pony , 
ominion Steels Steelworkers Loc. 5629 300 600 600 | Aug. 5 |Slowness in negotiation, dis- 
Coal Corp., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 8 |missal of one employee~re- 

Etobicoke, Ont. turn of workers pending 

further negotiation. 

Machinery : : 
assey Ferguson, Auto Workers Loe. 439 1,600 | 2,400 | 2,400 | Aug. 11 |Installation of electronic pro- 

Toronto, Ont. (AFL/CIO-CLC) Aug. 18 |duction recording equipment 

~return of workers, pending 
further negotiation. 

Transportation Equipment 

Smith Bros. Motor Auto Workers Loc. 303 106} 2,230; 5,040] June 23 |Wages~ 
Bodies, (ARE -ClOVC LG) Fj FO ee ee oe 

Toronto, Ont. 

American Motors, Auto Workers Loc. 1285 1,250 | 13,800 | 13,800 | Aug. 13 |Wages~ 

Brampton, Ont. (A TECIO(OLOC) A 5 Wiehe = OP ee cine 

De Havilland Aircraft, |Auto Workers Loc 112 4,837 | 24,190 | 24,190 | Aug. 24 | Wages, cost of living bonus~ 


alton, Downsview, Ont. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1965 








Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Electrical Products 
Taylor Electric, 
London, Ont. 


Canadian Westinghouse, 
London, Ont 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 

National Sewer Pipe, 
Various locations, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Toronto Construction 
Association, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Builders Exchange, 
London, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Quebec, Que. 


Brown and Roote, 


Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Mace Limited, 
Belledune, N.B. 


TRANSPN & UTILITIES 
Transportation 


Cumberland Railway Co., 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


Various shipping 
companies, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Storage 
Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


National Harbours 
Board, 
Montreal, Que. 


TRADE 


Cape Breton Automobile 
Dealers Association, 
Sidney, N.S. 


Pusuic ADMINISTRATION 


Federal Administration 
Post Office Department 
Various locations in 
Canada. 











Union 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 120 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loe. 546 
(Ind.) 


CLC—directly chartered 


Labourers Loc. 527 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Plumbers and Electricians 
(CNTU) 


Plumbers Loe. 800 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Labourers Loc. 1278 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Trainmen Loc. 684 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen 
Loc. 1654 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Brewery Workers Loc. 333 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(CNTU) directly 
chartered 


Sidney Garage Workers 
Loe. 10 (CLC) 


Letter Carriers and 
Postal Employees’ 
Association 











(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
ln os) z = 
nvolve ermi- 

Accu- : 

Aug. nation 
mulated Dare 
142 | 2,270 | 2,270 | Aug. 3 
Aug. 25 
283 | 4,650 | 4,650 | Aug. 4 
154 | 3,230 | 8,460 | June 14 
225 | 2,250} 9,960] June 4 
Aug. 17 
2,453 | 33,270 |125,250 | June 11 
Aug. 30 
395 490 | 10,360} July 5 
Aug. 5 
1,200 | 16,800 | 27,600 | July 20 
Aug. 21 
300 | 1,350] 1,350} Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 
398 | 7,160 | 7,160} Aug. 10 
Aug. 30 
350 700 700 | Aug. 28 
103 430 430 | Aug. 16 
Aug. 22 
150 150 150 | Aug. 26 
Aug. 27 
118 | 1,260] 6,590| June 2 
Aug. 16 
1,142 | 7,340 | 46,910 | June 13 
Aug. 10 
100 950 | 1,150} July 29 
Aug. 16 
4,369 | 21,880 | 94,790 | July 22 
Aug. 9 





Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~terms of settlement 
unknown. 


Wages~ 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages, bereavement pay, 
union security by sub-con- 
tractors, fringe benefits~85¢ 
to $1.05 per hr. wage increase 
spread over 4 years. 


Wages~50¢ to $1.06 per hr. 
wage and welfare benefits 
spread over a 2 or 4-year 
period. 


Wages~13¢ per hr. wage in- 
crease. 


Wages~20¢ per hr. increase 
immediately, 20¢ on May 1, 
1966, 20¢ on May 1, 1967; 
improved overtime rate. 


Travel allowances~$2.00 in- 
crease in travel allowances. 


Wages, working conditions 
and overtime~wage _ in- 
creases, improved working 
conditions and _ overtime 
rate. 


Wages, hours~ 


Delay of conciliation board 
report~return of workers. 


Alleged harbor Commission- 
er’s criticism of union mem- 
bers~return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~48¢ 
per hr. wage increase spread 
over a 3-year period. 


Wages, union security, recog- 
nition of shop stewards, 
seniority and pension plan~ 
50¢ per hr. wage increase over 
a 2-year period; union secu- 
rity, recognition of shop ste- 
wards, improved grievance 
procedure, seniority rights 
and pension plan. 


Wages, hours~return of 
workers when agreement 
reached. 


Wages~$510 to $560 per yr. 
Wage increase. 
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Technical Note to ’G” Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in the section cover strikes and lockouts which 
amount to ten or more man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on _ strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. Their 
number, however, if any, is shown in parentheses 
for the major work stoppages listed in Table 
G-4. The data in parentheses are those reported 
at an early stage of the work stoppage, and they 
refer only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in many-days of all 
stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid workers 
in Canada. The data on duration of work stop- 
pages in man-days are provided to facilitate 
comparison of work stoppages in terms of a 
common denominator; they are not intended as 
a measure of the loss of productive time to the 


economy. For convenience of expression, how- 
ever, duration in man-days is on occasion re- 
ferred to as “time loss” in reviews based on this 
series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work Stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
Provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the dis- 
pute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more work- 
ers are listed in Table G-4, which shows in 
each instance the employer(s) and the location 
of the premises at which the work stoppage 
occurred, the union(s) directly involved or 
concerned in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first day on which normal operations were 
affected) and termination date. For work stop- 
pages that are terminated by mutual agreement, 
the termination date is usually the day on which 
work was resumed. Work stoppages that have 
not been resolved in this way are as a rule 
considered terminated, for statistical purposes, 
at the date by which it was established that 
two-thirds or more of the workers involved had 
either returned to work, or had found work with 
other employers, or had been replaced by new 
employees; or the date by which it was reported 
that the operations affected by the work stop- 
page would not be resumed. Also shown in 
Table G-4 are the major issues, as far as 
known, that led to work stoppage, and the 
result, i.e., the terms of settlement of major 
issues where a settlement was reached when 
the work stoppage terminated, or the circum- 
Stances in which the work stoppage came to 
an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of major 
omissions, it is not always possible, particularly 
on a preliminary basis, to obtain precise infor- 
mation in detail. Consequently the information 
in this section may not be accurate in all 
respects. 


SS OS 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
OCCUPATION DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1965 





(Preliminary) 
ee aaeaeae=<~=Q$q$Q2$DaoqQqQqqqQqQqQqn ee SouoaSs>SS 
° ra) 3 
of B 5 } 
IBN Dig =e a fa 3 = 
: 2 4 se oS S “3 
Occupation 2 3 + + £ e 
= i. Bale Sule % || genls coals deine 
5 RB A= aq Ss — q 3 aq 4 25 ra oO 
eide® (ted og 9]! ielw Bilsdgol) Wee lie tel teen code os aides 
Ti) ° ont je) io fey oa oO 3 ° oO 
< em ic = = oO H sa a wm | ad] & Ay 
Manacerialenccs ccs cetowlee elec sater’n 2 2 1 2 2 i Opi Eatate Tel soncace 14 6.4 
Professionalvand FeChnical «soe se sel|s ve cite crocs ccssell erstersie c |ieicteteo.:| ouete cereteilleetererstel| leieraifetttnilioteroterev=\| (ecotuey=)s)| ecetsieren: 2 2 0.9 
Clerical 0) ee rire ca iaietere < ioere sala tere tcnet | staretter otal |e oteresiae TD sete 8 LTS SRS EES 2S, Sellars 2 0.9 
Gales sine ivrk. 7 Me eelw aie © ceteraiere | Meee beta | te neater eet ror ones] ebeetotchas|io skeetv tepaRegatodet| (ote cheek OHA tan Mel ea. cil bees e 2 0.9 
Service and recreation.........0..]e.0--- Baal ex eral eta eee Teles: Dll seers fee 1 3 8 3.6 
Transport and communication.... DFR eee IE Sete 1 2 2 21 OW oe esccaltasweueee liege eens 31 14.1 
Farmers and farm workers....... LM cc ctl core ccvece. | ters ate a See [eet | Sraorae faa| creeecacerey| otacsueeanel | ceetekerenel | ongerenetons 11 5.0 
Loggers and related workers......|...... Pe eee ais Ps APR Petco ele o.ovch | Sear canerel tarts oct] everavon tel et otatetede 18 8.2 
Fisherman, trappers and hunters..|......|...... 1 Re II Benn fl cea AS Che lorota ces] lsc Ate Sensis aac 15 6.8 
Miners, quarrymen and related 
WOK ELS i ciok mc sinisleloe a aetolerale sietetsis| (ere reseotel | sexaiorerall siarete lee 18) a cheeses hove rauores ti ices cysvoud lloveushene > lire atevonel linen totes) ‘aencererata 18 8.2 
Craftsmen, production process and 
TelAted .WOLrkersssemmecce eee ciel cwieee A ee eaters 2 29 35 13 Yl aes Se PAA Wat dca 84] 38.2 
Labourers and unskilled workers 
(not agricultural, fishing, log- 
GIN, OL WMAMINL))- sreeicloielelels + w elsiei| e/eleislein}| vlsle sir ie'| clelele otal eee coe 4 9 Th listain Aleta NM Aca 4 15 6.8 
"Toten eaayccrceeite crcteteictere-sieis;cieiere 13 22 17 22 39 48 39 TO Werceraes 5 5 | 220*| 100.0 
Per cent of total.......... PO 529 100 77 AOL Og) Lae e218 sl eave | 4 Cal eee 2.3: | °253' |L00507|keeee ; 


nnn nee EEE Uy ny gS 


1 Includes trapping and hunting. ? Includes quarrying and oil wells. 3 Includes storage, communication, electric 
power, gas and water utilities. 4 Includes insurance and real estate. 5 Includes community, business and personal 
service. 6 Includes defence. 


* Of this total, 142 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 78 were obtained from the other sources. The number of fatalities 
that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
tables. Fatalities pot recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
TYPE OF ACCIDENT, DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1965* 








(Preliminary) 
NN EE ae I «5 ds 5 ge an ek ne Re ce UR ce a el Sn Re he 
q 
ap i) 
#|8 s bel 
: © S| 8 
Type of Accident 3 Bis] ¢68 s 
Pe) 
S18(/2/S1218| 21318] 2 als 
BIBI/SI1818)/8/ 818181 5 lscls 
1B /HBl/Sl/SlOl/e/e |] ae] a jaa] ae 
Striking against or stepping on objects................ cece eee leoeefoocclecesloces Lelt Ushesee| cece sceclleneole oe 2 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, €tC................ ccs eee ee eee ee terete MeL Doles) Li]. ullsieeehlide-cet| sterewall eeteelll eames 5 
(Bb) amoving vehicles seas eect .yiekorss svete et eI end tee alist retell aoteke QZ) 1 | Belted lee, alter eee lene 9 
(ec) other Objects........... sec ece see ceeeesesrscenesenencacs melas AN Py es Lelatee’s| Sixesslieneee 36 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vebicles, etc................| 5] 1 PN CS I a si Dalle 24 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, €tC........ccccesece- 4| 2 1) 6) | Ble elon ees. 1 si 
Falls and slips: 
(q}). On same level .cc ices secre e eee errr I ner rate mel 5 | eee eee 1 PPR Pee eee - 2 8 
(b)itordifferentilevels: 72. ee. ]- een enero eee eee ee 1) 2S 6S 74 GSLs ea ai eee cratered eterste 2) 49 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions.............|..- ath Resale eh Pal 8} 5 8 ed ered eacc 13 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial diseases..... Beanie al YAR alte 6 ae-salb IS allsocoltion. 15 
WOLECtrICCUITENbiewccc co hee oe ee eee nee ene 25 Pl We eclecns BF]; BDRM OM ceacleet | tacts 1) ae 
Ovver-exertion ss ccs occ vce ese ee ee ie eicinasavainyalalcfeTors, esejerat ave: eave will Groce ll ates ell (etelece (Vetere! (ote) ote | etmmecll orefecet|jenevere iepanetel lecereted| (aeteet| naam 
Miscellaneous accidents............... ccc cece cece cece eee e ee des 15] Sees Pes teats Pill al i 1 5 
A We) «1 Bs Ae Ie Been Wes a ly ot Pern acd Won mob 13 | 22 | 17 | 22 | 39 | 48 | 39 | 10 5 | 5} 220 








* See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Membership Statistics on Canadian Unions 


Annual survey of labour organizations shows union membership 
in Canada was at a record high of 1,589,000 at start of 1965 


with three quarters in 


Union membership in Canada at the begin- 
ning of 1965 was at a record high of 1,589,- 
000, the Department’s annual survey of 
labour organizations has shown. Complete 
results of the survey are published in Labour 
Organizations in Canada, 1965. 

Union membership was higher by almost 
96.000 than in January of the previous year, a 
net gain of 6.4 per cent, and the highest 
percentage increase in any year since 1956. 

Union members constituted 29.7 per cent of 
the 5,343,000 non-agricultural paid workers in 
Canada at January 1965, and 23.2 per cent of 
the total labour force. 


Three Quarters in CLC 


Almost three quarters of all union members 
in Canada were in organizations affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congress. In most 
cases, these unions were affiliated also with 
the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Another 9.4 per cent of the total union 
membership in 1965 was in organizations 
affiliated with the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions. Unaffiliated international and 
national unions accounted for 12 per cent, 
and 3 per cent was in independent local 
organizations. 

The 1965 figures show a membership in- 
crease of 75,000, or 6.8 per cent, for the 
CLC. Affiliates of the CLC, with a total 
membership of 1,181,100, included 110 na- 
tional and international unions and 162 di- 
rectly chartered locals. International unions 
comprised 84 per cent of total CLC member- 
ship; national unions, including directly. char- 
tered locals, accounted for the balance. 

Membership increase for the CNTU was 
28.500, or 23.5 per cent. ‘There were 13 
federations, with 640 locals, in the CNTU at 
the beginning of 1965, together with 54 
non-federated locals. Total CNTU member- 
ship was 150,053. 


111 International Unions 


International unions had 1,131,600 mem- 
bers, or 71 per cent of the national total. Of 
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organizations affiliated with the CLC 


the 111 international unions active in Canada, 
89 were affiliated with the AFL-CIO and the 
CLC, eight were affiliates of the AFL-CIO 
only, and three were affiliated with the CLC 
only. There were two unaffiliated railway 
unions, and nine other unaffiliated unions. 

United Steelworkers of America (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) was the largest union, with 110,- 
000 members. Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CLC) had 84,800 members, and 
the International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC) was third 
largest with 77,500 members. 

Labour Organizations in Canada, 1964 is 
available in English and French from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents a copy. 


Unicn Membership Continues Upward in U.S. 


The trend of union membership continues 
upward, according to the biennial survey 
conducted by the U.S. Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Preliminary figures show a rise in members 
of AFL-CIO affiliates to 15,150,000 last year 
from 14,835,000 at the time of the previous 
survey in 1962. 

The auto workers emerged as the largest 
union with a 1964 membership of 1,168,067, 
a gain of about 95,000 during the two-year 
period. 

The total of all union membership in the 
United States—excluding Canadian members 
of unions with headquarters in the U.S.— 
stood at 16,841,000 compared with 16,559,- 
000 in 1962. 

Despite the increase, the proportion of 
union members in the labour force remained 
unchanged over the biennium at 21.9 per cent. 
For union workers in non-agricultural em- 
ployment only, there was a drop from 29.2 
per cent in 1962 to 28.9 per cent last year. 

Membership drops were reported over the 
two-year period by the railroad brotherhoods, 
while unions of city and state employees 
reported gains. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1915 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Employment generally at a high level in October 1915, with 
a heavy demand for skilled and unskilled labour, but in 
some places, especially Vancouver, unemployment persisted 


Employment in October 1915 was in gen- 
eral at a high level, and public employ- 
ment agencies throughout the country re- 
ported a heavy demand for both skilled and 
unskilled help, the Lasour Gazette for No- 
vember of that year reported. Notwithstand- 
ing this favourable report, it appeared from 
the reports of correspondents from across 
the country that vestiges of the recent heavy 
unemployment remained in some places. 

The Vancouver correspondent reported “no 
improvement over last month,” and 
“the same general slackness which has pre- 
vailed for the past 12 months.” From New 
Westminster the report was that “the num- 
ber of unemployed was less than during 
September.” 

The Nanaimo correspondent said that “the 
condition of labour . . . has shown a slight 
improvement over last month, owing chiefly 
to a large number of employed going back 
to the old country to work, and also to the 
mines working more steadily than last month, 
bui there were still a large number of un- 
employed men in the city and district.” 

In September, two commissioners had been 
sent to Canada by the British Government 
to try to arrange for the transfer of unem- 
ployed coal miners from Vancouver Island 
to England, where there was a shortage of 
miners (L.G., Oct., p. 879). The results of 
the mission, according to this journal’s No- 
vember issue, was that arrangements had 
been made for the transfer of about 350 
men; and in about 40 cases, arrangements 
had also been made for the families of the 
men to go with them. 


Coincident with the continuance of un- 
employment in the Vancouver Island coal 
mining industry, there was reported to be 
a shortage of coal miners in the Nova 
Scotia mines. At Springhill, the Dominion 
Coal Company was advertising for miners 
and mine labourers, and it was reported that 
between 300 and 500 miners could be placed. 
Shortage of labour was also curtailing output 
at Westville. 


Some months earlier, two commissioners 
of the British Board of Trade, who had come 
to Canada to recruit workers for the muni- 
tions factories, were reported to have en- 
gaged 1,710 machinists, shipwrights, black- 
smiths and other iron workers. In this jour- 
nal’s November issue it was reported that 
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word had been received that “in a number 
of cases the men received wages lower than 
they understood would be paid; also a few 
cases had been reported where the workmen 
were not found suited to the work required.” 


The British Board of Trade decided to 
grant a separation allowance of 17s.6d. [a 
week?] to the families of these men, and 
arrangements were made for the Department 
of Labour to co-operate in the distribution 
of these allowances. 


A four-day strike of about 2,500 men em- 
ployed at the asbestos mines at Thetford, 
Que., occurred in October. These employees 
had suffered a wage reduction at the out- 
break of war, and they now sought a restora- 
tion of their former wages. It seemed that 
the situation was complicated by friction be- 
tween enemy aliens, chiefly Austrians and 
Russians, who were working at the mines, 
A fair wages officer of the Department took 
an active part in settling the dispute, but 
the terms of settlement were not reported. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, reference was made to “the 
inauguration of the ‘National’ train, which 
formed the first regular connection between 
the Grand Trunk Railway in the East and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific in the West, oper- 
ated via the Grand Trunk, the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario, and the National 
Transcontinental Railway.” 


The Department of Labour’s index of 
wholesale prices showed that Canadian whole- 
sale prices, which had stood at 110.3 in 
1890, and dropped to a low point of 92.2 in 
1897, had reached 137.1 at the end of 1913 
and 137.6 at the end of 1914. By October 
1915, the index stood at 148.8. The index 
was based on the average prices of 272 
commodities from 1890 to 1899, 


In Great Britain, prices had been rising 
faster than in Canada since the outbreak of 
the war. In 1890, the Economist index of 
wholesale prices, based on average prices of 
44 commodities from 1901 to 1905, was 101.5 
in 1890. It dropped to a low point of 89 in 
1897 and 1898, reached 119.2 in December 
1913, and a year later stood at 127.3. In 
October 1915 it was 153.0. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
wholesale prices had remained almost sta- 
tionary since the outbreak of war. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Gordon G. Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minister, Dies at 52 


Gordon G. Cushing, who became Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour in 1958 after a 
20-year career in the labour movement, died 
on October 9. He was 52. 

At the time of his joining the Department 
of Labour, he was executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, an office 
to which he had been elected at the founding 
convention in May 1956 of the Congress. 
Before the merger of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, he had served for 11 years 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the TLC. 

Gordon Cushing was born in Calgary, 
Alta., in March 1913. 
On graduation from 
Calgary Commercial 
High School, he fol- 
lowed his _ father’s 
footsteps into the lum- 
ber business but soon 
moved to employment 
with General Motors 
as director of dealer 
finance. For two years 
during the Depres- 
sion, 1933 and 1934, 
he was unemployed. 

In 1935 he found 
work with the Can- 
ada Malting Com- 
pany. When a union 
was formed in the 
plant in 1939, he be- 
came a charter mem- 
ber. The next year he 
became Secretary of 
the local, Maltwork- 
ers’ Union, Local 124 
of the International 
Union of Brewery and 
Soft Drink Workers. 

In 1941 he became 
Secretary of the Calgary Labour Council, a 
full-time position, and thus became a paid 
union official. From 1945 to 1949 he -served 
also as Secretary of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour. In 1949 he was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and took up residence in Ottawa. 

He served on Calgary City Council in 
1948 and 1949. 

Active in welfare and educational work, 
Mr. Cushing served for 10 years as Treasurer 
of the Canadian Welfare Council, of which 
he was a member of the Board of Governors, 
and was a member of the Executive Council 
of the Canadian Association of Adult Edu- 
cation. He occupied the same position with 
the Canadian Citizenship Council. 
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In the period prior to his joining the 
Department of Labour, Mr. Cushing repre- 
sented organized labour on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee, the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, the 
National Advisory Committee on the Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons, and on the 
National Research Council. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, has expressed the following tribute: 

“Gordon Cushing was a union man in the 
very best sense of the word—a man moti- 
vated always by a concern with the individual 
and his problems, and a strong sense of 
social | justice: He 
liked people, and 
people liked and re- 
sponded to him, as 
his legion of friends 
all across the country 
will attest. 

“These were the 
special qualities that 
distinguished Gordon 
Cushing in the many 
positions he held in 
the labour movement. 
He brought these 
same qualities to his 
career in the public 
service, as well as his 
outstanding knowledge 
and judgment in la- 
bour matters. 

“As a colleague and 
as a friend he will be 
missed in the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in the 
labour movement and 
in the community or- 
ganizations he served 
so well. His death has 
saddened us all.” 

George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: “Gordon will be remembered 
by those of us who worked closely with him 
in the Department of Labour for his warm 
and friendly nature, for his broad humanity 
and concern for others, for his ability to rise 
above pettiness or issues of passing signifi- 
cance, for his willingness to shoulder his 
share of the load, and for his contributions 
to many important aspects of our depart- 
mental work and activities. 

“Outside the Department also, Gordon had 
many friends and associates. Those who had 
dealings with him respected his impartiality 
and sense of fair play. This was true of 
employers and union leaders, just as it was 
of those in government circles.” 
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Transitional Benefit Plan 
For Auto Workers Started 


The Transitional Assistance Benefit Plan 
for workers in the automobile and automotive 
parts industries has been implemented by the 
Department of Labour and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

Applications under the plan are now being 
received at local offices of the UIC for 
payments that range from 62 to 75 per cent of 
a worker’s weekly pay. The amount paid will 
be governed by the number of his dependants, 
and can be as much as 65 per cent of the 
average weekly wages in the automobile and 
parts industries. Grants are also available to 
help pay transportation costs to employment 
in other areas. 

The plan is intended to assist workers 
whose jobs are affected by the Canada-U.S. 
automotive agreement. The Government 
recognized that the expansion and the in- 
creased employment that would result from 
the agreement would involve considerable 
re-organization of production and the work 
force. The over-all impact of the program is 
expected to provide an important stimulus to 
the economy as a whole. 


Auto Companies May Eliminate 
Canadian-U.S. Wage Differences 


Walter Reuther, president of the UAW, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the union’s 
Ford council in Detroit last month, said that 
he expected the Big Three auto companies to 
agree to eliminate differences between U-S. 
and Canadian wages in the auto and auto 
parts industries when the next contracts with 
the union were negotiated in 1967. 

Mr. Reuther said that Canadian auto work- 
ers were making from 40 to 45 cents an hour 
less than workers in the American industry. 
At the same time, Canadian consumers were 
paying $1,000 to $1,200 more for their cars. 
The UAW has 81,000 Canadian members. 


Aid to Cape Breton Industry 
Will Maintain Employment 


The Government will make large-scale in- 
vestments in the Cape Breton coal mining 
industry in the immediate future, and early in 
1966 will introduce a comprehensive long- 
term plan, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minis- 
ter of Labour, announced in October. 

Mr. MacEachen said that the Government 
was fundamentally concerned with the 
maintenance of employment in Cape Breton, 
and that besides the investment in the coal 
mining industry, other measures would be 
taken to stimulate the area’s economy. 

The Government has broadened the sub- 
vention system, and it has been trying to 
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increase the use of Cape Breton coal for 
thermal power production. It has directed also 
that the National Energy Board study and 
report on the best means of bringing about 
the increased use of coal for thermal power 
on a substantial scale. 

In addition the Government has arranged 
for a study of methods of reorganization, 
modernization and re-equipment of the indus- 
try. This work is being carried on with the 
co-operation of the industry, the trade union 
concerned, and the Government of Nova 
Scotia, which has appointed a special commit- 
tee to deal with certain aspects of the coal 
industry. The position of the independent 
operators, as well as of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, is being studied. 


While this review is going on, the Govern- 
ment will provide capital on a_ substantial 
scale for immediate needs. This will include 
provision of a new type of coal-mining equip- 
ment and the general renovation of mining 
facilities. 


Study Committee Formed 
To Aid Quebec’s Shoe Industry 


An agreement to set up a committee to 
study ways and means of helping Quebec’s 
failing shoe manufacturing industry was 
signed recently by representatives of manage- 
ment, labour, and the provincial and federal 
governments. 

The Quebec industry supplies about half of 
Canada’s shoes, and it employs some 12,000 
persons in 132 companies. During the last few 
years the industry has been losing ground. 


“Traditionally a semi-handicraft industry,” 
said Gérard Lévesque, Quebec Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, “it now must make a 
complete revision of its manufacturing proce- 
dures and its marketing techniques because of 
recent technological developments.” 


Hon. Maurice Sauvé, federal Minister of 
Forestry, who signed the agreement in place 
of Labour Minister MacEachen, said that 
under the terms of the agreement, two parallel 
research programs would be carried out with 
the help of economists, sociologists and indus- 
trial engineers. 

“The first program will be concerned with 
improving the productivity of each enterprise 
and of the industry as a whole,” he said. “The 
second will investigate how these changes may 
affect manpower and what means can be 
taken to provide positive solutions for man- 
power problems.” 

Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec Minister of 
Labour, who signed on behalf of the provin- 
cial Government, explained that the two gov- 
ernments were only providing money, and 
that it would be for the study committee to 
make decisions. 
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Canadian Economists Contribute 
To New Book, Hours of Work 


A new book, Hours of Work, published by 
Harper & Row, New York, as an addition to 
the Industrial Relations Research Association 
Series, contains a chapter on “Hours of Work 
in Canada” by W. R. Dymond and George 
Saunders of the Canadian Department of 
Labour. Dr. Dymond is an Assistant Deputy 
Minister, and Dr. Saunders is Chief, Labour 
Management Division, Economics and 
Research Branch. 

Although there is no effective legislation, 
the 40-hour week is now the standard for the 
majority of full-time non-office workers in 
Canada, these writers say. However, “longer 
work-weeks are still in effect for concentra- 
tions of workers in particular industries and 
areas.” 

Work Week Study 


A study of the work-week situation shows 
that “productivity or ‘ability to pay’, geo- 
graphic location, and unionism are the key 
factors separating those non-office workers 
now on a 40-hour, or close to 40-hour 
work-week, and those working longer hours.” 
The writers point out, however, that, although 
on the whole, unionism is associated with the 
shorter work-week, this association in turn 
appears to be connected with the relation 
between unionism and productivity, concen- 
tration, or geographic location. 

“Hours of work in large urban areas, and 
in Ontario and the western provinces, tend to 
be shorter than in smaller urban areas and in 
the province of Quebec and the Atlantic 
region. In British Columbia, nearly all of the 
non-office workers surveyed enjoy 40- or near 
40-hour work-weeks. British Columbia is a 
high wage, high productivity, highly unionized 
area where labour market competition is 
sufficiently active to ensure the adoption of 
preferred conditions of employment across 
most of the province. Wage levels in Canada 
have been found to be affected in a similar 
WaViees ae 

Only Where Productive 


“Reductions in the work-week with the 
same take-home pay are only possible where 
industry is productive and can afford to pay 
high hourly wages to ensure no loss in pay 
when hours are reduced,” the writers go on to 
say. “In many of the very-long-hours situa- 
tions, such reductions themselves may 
produce offsetting increases in productivity, 
and therefore are costless to industry. But 
beyond a certain level, continued reductions 
in hours add to costs. 

“In these cases, productivity advances (or 
product market concentration) become a 
necessary condition for further reductions, but 
by themselves may not ensure shorter hours. 
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It is in these instances that union activity and 
an active and competitive labour market 
might have played an important role in 
bringing hours down to 40 or less for the 
majority of Canadian workers. 


“Collective bargaining serves to articulate 
worker’s preference for more leisure. An 
active and competitive labour market helps to 
ensure the adoption of this preference... 


“Finally, it has been noticed that in the 
prosperous, advanced sectors of the economy, 
where most full-time non-office workers enjoy 
a 40-hour work week, few of these workers 
work shorter hours. This phenomenon reflects 
the choice of workers who work a standard 
work-week of 40 hours to take their leisure 
in other forms. 


“In recent years, holidays and other time 
paid for but not worked have been increasing. 
This trend suggests that the issue of the 
shorter work-week (that is work-weeks below 
40 hours), which is currently receiving so 
much attention, is not only one of whether 
industry can afford it, but is to a greater 
extent one of workers’ choosing alternative 
means of reducing their work time.” 


20th Anniversary of Landmark 
In Canadian Economic History 


The 20th anniversary of the publication of 
the federal Government’s White Paper on 
employment and income is being marked by 
the Economics Department of Carleton 
University with a series of public lectures by 
Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, who claims to have 
been largely instrumental in persuading the 
Government to issue the Paper. 


In a recent statement, Dr. Mackintosh said 
that, toward the end of World War II, when 
he was an official in the Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply, he began to press 
his political chiefs—Mackenzie King and 
C. D. Howe in particular—to make a firm 
declaration of postwar employment policy. 


Before the war, the federal Government’s 
position had always been that unemployment 
was a provincial responsibility, and that the 
federal treasury would not pay anything to- 
ward unemployment relief unless the burden 
was more than the provinces could bear. 


The change in this attitude made necessary 
by wartime conditions, however, paved the 
way for a permanent change; and the White 
Paper declared that “The central task of 
reconstruction, in the interest of the armed 
services and civilians alike, must be to ac- 
complish a smooth, orderly transition from 
the economic conditions of war to those of 
peace, and to maintain a high and stable level 
of employment and income. The Government 
adopts this as a primary object of pol- 
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icy. . . . The active co-operation of all gov- 
ernments and groups in the country will be 
essential to success.” (L.G. 1945, p. 616) 


In answer to the question, What of the 
situation now, 20 years later? Dr. Mackintosh, 
who is now vice-chancellor of Queen’s 
University, said, “The responsibility of the 
federal government for maintenance of em- 
ployment and income has become complicat- 
ed by the claims of the provinces for wider 
autonomy—claims which they will quickly 
reverse if we come to a period of declining 
employment.” 


Manpower Policy Reports 
Available from OECD 


A report on Sweden is the first of a series 
of reports of studies of the manpower policies 
of various countries undertaken by the Man- 
power and Social Affairs Committee of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 


A summary of this report, reprinted from 
the OECD Observer, says that Sweden was 
chosen as the subject of the first study 
because “it has had a consistently high level 
of employment since the war, and because the 
Swedish authorities have, in addition to the 
traditional fiscal and monetary policy tools. 
used manpower policy in a particularly active 
way to maintain this full employment and to 
promote economic growth.” 


Other Reports 


A report on the United States has also been 
published, and studies of Greece, Italy, 
Austria and Canada are in various stages of 
progress. 


“There is a strong consensus of opinion 
among all political parties in Sweden that it is 
a central duty of the government to pursue 
the goal of full employment,” says the report 
on Sweden. “This goal is given outstanding 
priority for both social and economic reasons. 
Consequently economic policy is _ closely 
geared to the employment prospects which are 
incessantly watched in great detail .. . 


“A non-inflationary full-employment econo- 
my cannot be maintained by general fiscal and 
monetary means only. To create, by these 
means alone, a level of demand high enough 
to eliminate all unemployment will unavoida- 
bly result in an intolerable overstrain of 
resources in broad sectors. A less inflationary 
level of over-all demand will instead involve 
tendencies toward unemployment in some 
sectors and still mean excess demand in 
others. These partial imperfections have to be 
counteracted by a set of selective measures: 
on the one hand various stimuli toward 
occupational and geographical mobility of the 
labour force, so that the most expansive and 
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productive industries can grow more rapidly; 
on the other hand, job creation in surplus 
areas where an additional demand for labour 
can be established without resulting in over- 
strain. 

“These measures are not to be regarded as 
make-shifts in an emergency but as permanent 
elements of economic policy aiming at a rate 
of growth high enough continually to absorb 
the whole labour force without utilization of 
self-destructive inflationary stimuli or protec- 
tion of sectors with low productivity. They 
have to be implemented on a sufficiently large 
scale by a manpower policy administration 
entrusted with substantial financial and legal 
powers. The task of this administration will 
be equally important when external conditions 
promote a high level of economic activity, as 
when recessionary tendencies prevail.” 

The summary of the report on Sweden is, 
The Workings of an Active Manpower Pol- 
icy—How Sweden uses manpower policy to 
maintain full employment and to promote 
economic growth. 

The summary of the report on the United 
States is, Seeking a Solution to U.S. Man- 
power Problems. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Canadian Department 
of Labour, was one of the three OECD 
examiners who helped to direct this study. 

Copies of these reprints from the OECD 
Observer may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 

The following reprints from the Observer 
of articles on manpower matters have also 
been published recently: Jncreasing the 
productivity of older workers: job re-design; 
A practical approach to solving regional prob- 
lems; The impact of automation; Vocational 
training for adults: an answer to the demand 
for skilled manpower; and Job and family: 
measures to help women fulfil a dual role. 


Office Automation Reviewed 
In Publication by OECD 


Under the title Office Automation: Ad- 
ministrative and Human Problems, the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris has published the first 
of a series of reports concerned with industri- 
al relations and with problems raised by 
technological changes in industry. 

The report covers research carried out in 
specialized institutes in France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom on the administrative and human 
problems resulting from the introduction of 
computers in office work. 

Dr. W. H. Scott of the Royal College of 
Advanced Technology, Salford, England, has 
written the introduction and the conclusion of 
the report. 
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Frank H. Hall 


Rail Workers’ Frank Hall 
Announces Retirement 


Frank H. Hall, 72, for 20 years chief 
negotiator for Canada’s 100,000 non-operat- 
ing railroad workers, announced his retire- 
ment in October. 

Mr. Hall will remain as an adviser for 
another 18 months. At that time his retire- 
ment as Canadian head of his own union, the 
International Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
(CLC), becomes effective. 

Mr. Hall has been esteemed in labour 
circles as a combination of statesman, politi- 
cian, philosopher and economist. As chief 
negotiator of the “non-op” unions, he has 
argued with equal effectiveness before con- 
ciliation boards, prime ministers, and his own 
critical membership. 

Born in Norfolk, England, the seventh son 
of a stonemason, Mr. Hall came to Canada in 
1913 and got a job as a labourer. Four years 
later, he took a job as a freight checker with 
the CPR, receiving 37 cents an hour for a 
10-hour day and a six-day week. 

About that time, the freight handlers start- 
ed to organize a union, and Mr. Hall worked 
closely with them. In 1925 he was elected 
vice-president at Kansas, Mo., and moved into 
the international side of the union’s activities. 

In 1947, he was made chairman of the 
general conference committee, and in 1958 
was elected vice-president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 
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Mr. Hall is now executive assistant in 
Canada to C. L. Dennis, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. The office was created when he 
stepped down in 1963 after 38 years as 
Canadian vice-president of his union. 


Clarence A. Webber 
Elected by CLC 


Election of Clarence A. Webber, Brooklyn, 
N.S., as a vice-president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, has been announced by 
Claude Jodoin, CLC president. The election 
took place at a meeting of the executive 
council of the Congress. 

Mr. Webber, who succeeds the late Joseph 
Gannon of Halifax, who was killed in an 
automobile accident on the Labour Day 
weekend, is a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


Auto Accident Kills 
D. J. Gannon on Labour Day 


D.J. “Joe” Gannon, Atlantic regional vice- 
president of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
was fatally injured in an automobile accident 
at Saltsprings, N.S., during the Labour Day 
weekend. He was 56 years of age. 

Mr. Gannon was a member of Halifax 
District Federal Union No. 273, and had been 
president of the local since 1949. He was at 
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one time first vice-president of the former 
Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC), and he served for a number of years 
as vice-president of the Halifax Dockyards 
Trades and Labour Council. He was also 
president of the Halifax, Dartmouth and Dis- 
trict Labour Council from 1957. 

Mr. Gannon was an active member of the 
Nova Scotia Joint Labour-Management Com- 
mittee and a member of the Nova Scotia 
Labour-University Committee. 


Apprenticeship Program 
Extended by B.C. Firm 


An apprenticeship program, which was 
started by Columbia Cellulose Co. Ltd. for 
employees at its Castlegar, B.C., mill in 1960 
to relieve a continued shortage of skilled 
labour, has been extended to the company’s 
Watson Island operation. 

A company official says that it will be the 
largest apprenticeship program in the prov- 
ince, with 46 workmen in eight maintenance 
trades participating. The program enables 
employees to qualify as millwrights, garage 
mechanics, welders, instrument mechanics, 
and pipefitters. There is no age limit, although 
most of the men are in their mid-20s. 

The company official said that it would be 
four or five years before the company got the 
full benefit of the program. He said, however, 
that the effect would come in time to meet the 
labour requirements of the new Skeena Kraft 
mill being built by Columbia Cellulose in 
Prince Rupert. 

For some of the apprentice trainees, the 
starting pay of $2.49 an hour meant a drop in 
earnings; but the chance to earn $3.49 an 
hour was more than enough incentive. The 
trainees also receive full pay during one 
month a year, while they attend a provincial 
Government training school. The Department 
of Labour pays part of this, and the company 
makes up the rest. 

The company and the union concerned 
reached agreement on the Watson Island 
program in 1964, and it was accepted by the 
provincial Government. 


Survey Illustrates Deficiencies 
In Vocational Training Area 


A dismal picture of working conditions for 
young men in Ontario has been given before 
the Ontario Legislature’s select committee on 
youth by a group calling itself Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne. 

The group, mainly from Sudbury, gave the 
committee the results of a survey of 534 men 
of an average age of 22.2 years employed in 
service, industrial and construction jobs. Ac- 
cording to their survey, 33.8 per cent of 
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young men working in retail stores earned less 
than $40 a week; 31 per cent of those working 
in banks earned less than $30 a week; and 
40.2 per cent of those employed as civil 
servants earned less than $50. 

Out of 187 young men, only 37.5 per cent 
were allowed paid sick leave, and only 36 per 
cent of all the men surveyed were covered by 
a labour contract. More than 62 per cent of 
the whole group covered by the inquiry 
thought that they were not allowed to display 
any initiative at their work. 

The deputation said that their survey 
showed vocational training in Ontario to be 
utterly deficient. Nearly 35 per cent of the 
men surveyed thought that they had not had 
the proper training, and 18 per cent said that 
they had not had enough training. 


U.S. Labour Department Prints 
Handbook For Young Workers 


Handbook for Young Workers, bulletin 
271, written for young people who are enter- 
ing or thinking about entering the labour 
force, has been published by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. 

It explains what laws affect their work 
lives; enumerates the services available to 
them—such as counselling, training and em- 
ployment assistance; details what employers 
expect of them; and lists their rights. 

The handbook gives young workers the 
facts they need, and helps them to make the 
transition from school to their first job. It 
presents current information on opportunities 
for work and training. 

The booklet is intended not only for young 
people but for counselors and advisers as they 
consult with young people about their first 
job. It is also useful as a teaching aid in high 
school classes concerned with familiarizing 
pupils with the world of work. 

Free copies are available in limited num- 
bers from Nelson M. Bortz, Director, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D.C., 20210. Large quanti- 
ties may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 20 cents 
each. 


U.S. Pay Standards Violated 


A total of 406,333 workers were underpaid 
by $74,450,000 during the 1965 fiscal year by 
employers who violated federal pay standards, 
according to figures published by the United 
States Department of Labor. 

A spokesman of the Department said that 
employers had agreed to pay more than 
$24,000,000 in back wages and overtime 
payments, but that the remaining $50,000,000 
was tied up in negotiations or litigation. 
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FOUNDING CONFERENCE 


Challenge 


and 
Response 


“Industrial Relations in the Next Decade: 
Challenges and Responses” was the theme of 
the founding conference which marked the 
opening of the new Centre for Industrial 
Relations at the University of Toronto on 
October-13.414-and) 15: 

Organized by the Centre’s Director, Prof. 
John H. G. Crispo, the three-day conference 
attracted some 450 union, management, 
university and government delegates from 
many parts of Canada, as well as the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Keynote speaker at the conference was 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, who addressed 
the opening session, chaired by University of 
Toronto President Dr. Claude Bissell. Mr. 
Morse was introduced by the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen. 

Collective bargaining will have to be given 
a new dimension and a new direction in order 
to meet the problems of “this new age”, said 
Mr. Morse. He called the bargaining proc- 
ess, as presently conceived and _ practised, 
“inadequate to cope with the economic and 
social problems which result from technologi- 
cal progress.” There is a need for a new look, 
to enable traditional union-management prac- 
tices to keep up with the advances being made 
in technology. New functions will have to be 
undertaken by labour and management. 

“If labour and management wish to avoid 
the increasing interference of public authori- 
ties on the industrial scene, then they will 
1ave to be prepared to advance and meet their 
responsibilities,’ Mr. Morse said. These re- 
sponsibilities include, above all, consultations 
with government in the formation of policy at 
the national level, he added. They also include 
a greater awareness, on all sides, of the public 
INLERESE 

In the process of change he foresees over 
the next ten years, the speaker predicted a 
much greater concern with the need to elimi- 
nate the causes of strikes. 

“Industrial machinery is today so stagger- 
ingly expensive, and the industrial processes 
have become so interdependent that a single, 
limited strike can seriously affect the growth 
of the nation’s economy,” he said. 
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PART I 


The University of Toronto’s new 
Centre for Industrial Relations 
was officially opened in October 


The challenge for the next decade will be as 
great for management as for labour, Mr. 
Morse continued. He described the heart of 
the problem as “the imbalance between tech- 
nological progress and social adaptation.” The 
task for the western countries will be to 
redress this imbalance, “to develop social 
institutions and structures which are appropri- 
ate to this new age; and, above all, to provide 
men and women with the education which 
will enable them to participate intelligently 
and responsibly in the life of a modern 
society.” 

He linked the importance of the task not 
only to the economies of the western coun- 
tries, but also to those of the developing 
countries who regard the prosperity and eco- 
nomic growth of the industrialized countries 
“as the starting point to their international 
policies.” 

“A sudden and rapid decline in the eco- 
nomic activity of the industrialized countries 
would at best seriously impair their ability to 
assist developing countries,” he declared, “and 
at worst produce a state of international 
economic chaos which could lead to conflict. 
“We must find ways to release all our pros- 
pects for growth.” 

Mr. Morse described the situation as “a 
challenge to the traditional structure of labour 
and industry,” and he said that attempts to 
change this structure have so far borne few 
concrete results. Structural changes are neces- 
sary to enable unions and employers to reach 
effective agreements for an entire industry or 
for the economy as a whole. 

Unions will have to undergo a complete 
re-appraisal of their role in society in the 
coming years, Mr. Morse predicted. He de- 
scribed the unions as victims of their own 
successes. “It is precisely because they have 
fought so hard, and with such success, for the 
rights and status of the working man, that 
unions need to widen their functions and role 
in society. 

“They have achieved a strong bargaining 
position, and they are using it to increase the 
share of affluence for their members. But they 
are no longer defending working people from 
starvation. Their members are no longer the 
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David A. Morse 


under-dogs of society—the unemployed, the 
poor, the aged, the oppressed, the under- 
privileged who continue to exist in our so- 
called affluent societies, but whose interests 
the trade unions in most countries today are 
not equipped to defend as energetically as 
they could, or should like to, in spite of their 
long and honourable tradition as spokesmen 
for the less fortunate.” 


Mr. Morse further predicted that, with the 
increase in technological change, and the 
erosion of the traditional union membership 
away from the traditional “blue-collar” work- 
ers, there would follow basic changes in 
union activity and organization: 


“Public opinion will in future expect trade 
unions and their members to view redundancy 
as an opportunity for improvement rather 
than as a cause of distress. Trade unions will 
be asked more and more to serve their 
members by helping to facilitate movement to 
new jobs, new occupations or new regions, 
rather than by placing emphasis on the 
maintenance of the status quo. The effects of 
increased automation will impose on _ the 
union bargainers responsibility for matching 
the technical knowledge of their management 
counterparts. The unions may take on, to a 
greater extent than hitherto, a number of 
activities beneficial to the entire community 
rather than just to their own membership.” 

With the unions increasing their role as 
agents for social improvement and for eco- 
nomic growth, “we may see emerging a far 
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greater community of interest between man- 
agement and labour, and a much greater 
degree of mutual confidence and co-operation 
than has characterized their relations in the 
past.” 

Management, according to Mr. Morse, 
faces the challenge of combining efficient 
production with good relations in the plant. It 
will need to be as aware of its responsibilities 
to its workers as it is to its shareholders. 
Managers will have to be able to co-ordinate 
skilfully the technical and the human aspects 
of industrial management; they will have to 
be the bridge builders between the techni- 
cians, scientists and efficiency experts on the 
one hand, and the workers on the other. 

Concluded Mr. Morse: “What we need to 
aim at is an educated society of responsible 
men and women capable of looking beyond 
their own immediate interests to those of the 
community, and, indeed, those of the world at 
large.” 


Labour Minister MacEachen’s introductory 
remarks provided delegates with an informa- 
tive backdrop to Mr. Morse’s address. 

Referring to the International Labour Or- 
ganization as “a pioneer organization within 
the United Nations family,” the Minister 
pointed out that if it is common—and even 
commonplace for specialists from various 
professions in many countries to sit down 
together at international meetings—agricultur- 
alists, economists, educationists, government 
administrators and doctors—this was not al- 
ways the case. 


Said Mr. MacEachen: 


“In 1919, the ILO was the first official 
specialist body to pit the unifying influence of 
common background and occupational inter- 
ests as a force for international understanding 
against the barriers of nationalism, diplomatic 
rivalry and suspicion. 

“Along with the fledgling League of Na- 
tions, the ILO inaugurated regular meetings 
where men of different race and language 
might work together, and slowly and pa- 
tiently build techniques and habits of mutual 
understanding and the beginnings of an inter- 
national jurisprudence. 

“In this the ILO was helped by its tripartite 
structure, which gave trade unionists and 
employers a voice along with governments in 
its debates and decisions. National frontiers 
pose fewer obstacles to labour or to business- 
men, and this is a good example for govern- 
ment spokesmen and the rest of us. 

“David Morse came into the ILO three 
decades after its formation, and has presided 
over its work for almost two. From his lonely 
heights in Switzerland—on Mount ILO—he 
surveys the labour problems of the world. 
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‘He broods over the attempts made to solve 
them—the attempts of communists, of social- 
ists, of pragmatists like ourselves. He brings 
such people to meetings and tries to get them 
to talk together—and not just to talk but to 
achieve the elements of mutual understanding. 
The synthesis of the world’s wisdom in labour 
matters he makes available to all. He sends 
out emissaries to the newly independent coun- 
tries to help them on the path towards 
economic and social development. 


“Today there is more and more recognition 
that in the vast international struggle to raise 
standards of living in developing countries, a 
major effort must be made toward strengthen- 
ing human resources, and toward the pursuit 
of effective manpower and social policies. 
Among the various members of the United 
Nations family, it is the ILO that is charged 
with the major responsibility for this most 
important component of economic growth. 

“David Morse was born in New York City 
and is a graduate of Rutgers University and 
Harvard Law School. He was admitted to the 
New Jersey Bar in 1932. Following govern- 
ment work and considerable experience in 
labour arbitration he served in the United 
States Army. He drafted and put into effect 
labour policies and programs for the occupa- 
tion governments in Sicily, Italy and Germa- 
ny. As Under-Secretary of Labour he was 
head of the United States delegation to the 
International Labour Conference in 1948 
when he was elected Director-General of the 
ILO. He was unanimously re-elected for new 
terms in 1957 and 1962. 


Current Projects 


“David Morse is now engaged in an at- 
tempt to re-orient the work of the ILO 
through the development of three major pro- 
grams: human resources; conditions of work; 
and social institutions. In constructing these 
programs he is blending the techniques of 
international labour  standard-setting, of 
research, of international meetings, and of 
technical assistance, so as to create a compos- 
ite of work that can be practical and useful in 
the modern world, and that can lend itself to 
systematic evaluation. 


“Understandably the ILO is devoting much 
of its energies to the needs of the developing 
countries, but it would be unrealistic for the 
ILO to neglect problems of concern to the 
industrialized nations, and in fact it has not 
done so. For example, the ILO is making 
itself a center of information on the way in 
which industrialized countries are responding 
to the challenge of automation. 


“The ILO’s work in this area brings it into 
close touch with the Canadian Labour 
Department: We seconded one of our people 
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recently for a year at Geneva with the ILO, 
and we have had visits from ILO officials. 

“The ILO has shown particular interest in 
the way research has provided a basis for 
policy initiatives in Canada. Our research on 
occupational changes in key industries and 
other aspects of automation, for example, led 
to our initiative in establishing a Manpower 
Consultative Service to help labour and man- 
agement adapt to technological change. 

“Mr. Morse, and perhaps some of you, may 
be interested to learn that, in view of the 
concern of both federal and provincial gov- 
ernments in this whole range of problems, a 
federal-provincial conference of Ministers of 
Labour and Ministers of Education is being 
planned for later this year to discuss training 
in industry. This conference, endorsed at the 
federal-provincial conference last July, will 
consider this problem in the light of broader 
developments in the field of manpower and 
automation. 

“We expect this conference will put particu- 
lar emphasis on techniques of adaptation to 
automation and, David, since the ILO is such 
an exponent of tripartism, I am sure you will 
agree that this is a matter of the greatest 
concern to employers, workers and govern- 
ments—a tripartite problem that has to be 
dealt with on a tripartite basis. 


Canada’s Share 


“I am proud to say that among David 
Morse’s ten top officers, no less than two are 
Canadians—William Yalden-Thomson, As- 
sistant Director-General in charge of ILO 
personnel work, and Robert Cox, director of 
the autonomous but ILO-supported Interna- 
tional Institute for Labour Studies. 

“Many of you may know that Canada this 
year has made the first of a series of annual 
contributions to the Institute for Labour 
Studies, to be valued at $50,000 a year. 

“You should also know that while thirty of 
the fifty thousand dollars was in cash, the 
remaining twenty was paid in a more valuable 
commodity—it went to support the presence 
at the Institute of two distinguished Canadian 
scholars who are studying within its walls and 
contributing to its research climate under 
grants awarded by the Labour Department- 
Universities Research Committee. The schol- 
ars are Stuart Jamieson of the University of 
British Columbia and William Cunningham 
of the University of New Brunswick. 

“We shall continue in future years to 
devote part of our contribution to the Interna- 
tional Institute for Labour Studies to the 
support of projects under its auspices by 
Canadian scholars. 

“David Morse’s visits to Canada have been 
all too rare, but I am promised that we will 
have him back next year, when Canada will 
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for the first time play host to an American 
Regional Conference of the ILO—the Eighth 
Conference of American States members of 
the ILO—which will be held in Ottawa in 
September 1966. This will be the first full- 
scale ILO meeting to be held in Canada in 20 
years, since the days when the ILO made its 
temporary home in Canada during the war 
and early post-war years. 

“We expect that this Conference will be 
constructive and imaginatively run, and we 
hope that it will take concrete steps to 
advance the development of manpower and 
social policy in the Americas. It will bring 
together some 200 employer, worker and 
government delegates from North, South and 
Central America and from the Caribbean. I 
hope also that this meeting will be of interest 
to Canadians in academic life as well as to 
representatives of government, industry and 
labour.” 

Concluded Mr. MacEachen: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I should be happy to go on at 
some length about the ILO and Canada’s 
relationship to it, because I feel that in many 
respects our interest in the ILO and the hopes 
we place in it are greater today than ever in 
the past. That, however, is not what I was 
invited here to do. Instead, I shall on your 
behalf invite David Morse to do the talking, 
and you will see for yourselves why this man, 
who has personified the ILO for 17 years, has 
sO won our admiration and our affection. 

“Mr. Morse does not intend to deal with 
the whole range of ILO work; his subject is 
industrial relations, and he brings to it a 
unique knowledge of the diverse means by 
which the various industrialized countries 
have sought to cope with common problems.” 


FREDERICK HARBISON 


The second session of the conference, 
chaired by H. Carl Goldenberg, O.B.E., Q.C. 
examined the theme, “Collective Bargaining 
Challenges and Responses.” First to speak 
was Frederick Harbison, Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, who 
addressed delegates on the subject of “Collec- 
tive Bargaining in Perspective.” 

At the outset, Professor Harbison declared 
that collective bargaining, far from becoming 
obsolete as some of its critics contend, is both 
a vital and constructive force in an enterprise 
economy. 

“Those who cling to the obsolescence con- 
cept have a distorted view of the essential 
functions of bargaining in our society because 
they expect it to solve problems which lie far 
beyond its practical reach, ” he said. 

Professor Harbison then proceeded to ex- 
amine: (1) the essential characteristics of 
collective bargaining; (2) the impact of col- 
lective bargaining on an enterprise economy; 
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and (3) the limitations of collective bargain- 
ing in economies such as those of the United 
States and Canada. 

(The remainder of the speaker’s address 
from this point on is quoted in full.) 


Characteristics. First, collective bargaining 
is strictly a relationship between organiza- 
tions. Contrary to a mistaken belief in many 
quarters, collective bargaining is not a rela- 
tionship between management and workers. 
Management-employee relations encompass 
direct dealings between company officials and 
workers as individuals, whereas collective 
bargaining is confined to dealings between 
company spokesmen and the representatives 
of the union which is the bargaining agency 
of the employees. 


Second, collective bargaining is a power 
relationship between organizations. Bona fide 
collective bargaining does not exist unless the 
union has the ultimate right to resort to force, 
in the form of a strike, and unless the 
representatives of management also have the 
ultimate right to refuse workers employment 
if they are unwilling to acquiesce to the 
demands of the union. 


Stated more buntly, collective bargaining 
does not exist unless each party is free to 
negotiate with a club which is within handy 
reach in case of necessity. 


In this relationship, the all-embracing and 
legitimate objective of the union is to put 
pressure on the employer—pressure for wages 
and other benefits, pressure to protect. the jobs 
and employment rights of the members, and 
pressure to limit the unilateral exercise by 
management of its prerogatives. Union lead- 
ers are the advocates—“the Philadelphia law- 
yers” so to speak—of the members, and at the 
same time they are policemen hired to pro- 
vide protection for the members from the 
daily exercise of unilateral managerial au- 
thority in the shop. 


The all-embracing and legitimate objective 
of management is to resist this pressure—to 
fight for retention of essential managerial 
rights, to keep from losing its shirt by mak- 
ing unwarranted concessions, and thus to: 
Safeguard the well-being and profitability of 
the _—_ enterprise. Collective _ bargaining, 
therefore, is a pressure-generating process, 
and those who engage in it must recognize 
quite frankly that they operate in “the 
squeeze-box.” 

Third, collective bargaining is essentially a 
treaty-making and treaty-enforcing process 
between companies and unions. The end 
objective of collective bargaining is to arrive 
at a mutually satisfactory contract setting 
forth, for a period of time, agreements on 
such things as wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions of employment. During the period when 
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the contract is in force, the principal activity 
of the parties is the administration and inter- 
pretation of its provisions. In well-established 
collective relations, this treaty-administering 
function is customarily performed in a very 
orderly manner. 

Finally, collective bargaining is in practice 
a process of accommodation between compa- 
nies and unions. Although open conflict and 
guerrilla warfare may be characteristic of 
some relationships at particular points of 
time, the vast majority of collective relation- 
ships provide an avenue for orderly and 
peaceful resolution of differences through 
compromise, agreement and co-operation. 
Thus, despite the fact that collective bargain- 
ing has its roots in a conflict of interests 
between capital and labour and cannot exist 
without the right of both parties ultimately to 
back up their respective interests with force, it 
is really an instrument for furthering industri- 
al peace. It is a way of organizing divergent 
interests in such a way as to resolve rather 
than to extend open conflict. 


The collective bargaining process can be 
greatly improved if the parties take a rational, 
unemotional and sophisticated view of it. 
There can be constructive responses to pres- 
sure. There is today a great deal of interest in 
“creative collective bargaining.” A growing 
number of companies and unions have made 
considerable progress in establishing joint 
study committees, “continuous negotiation” 
procedures, effective use of impartial neutrals, 
and the use of permanent arbitrators. 


The Kaiser experience, the Human Rela- 
tions Committee in Big Steel, the Armour 
Automation Committee, and the Mechaniza- 
tion and Modernization Agreement in the 
West Coast Longshore Industry are illustra- 
tive of attempts, with varying degrees of 
success, to introduce more business-like ra- 
tionality into bargaining relationships. These 
and similar efforts to develop greater under- 
standing of critical issues can result in 
smoother operation of bargaining even 
though it still must take place within a 
pressure-generating framework. 


Name-calling, bargaining in the newspapers, 
guerilla tactics, accusations and emotional 
outbursts need not be part of the pressure- 
generating process; rather they are manifesta- 
tions of immature, unsophisticated and un- 
skilled bargaining which is becoming obsolete. 
Bargaining is a business for professionals, not 
amateurs, and can be improved by more 
objective consideration of facts, more effective 
selection and better training of bargainers, 
and more realism in taking and holding 
positions. Power relationships by no means 
imply a concentration on use of the weapons 
of industrial warfare. 
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Impact. So much for the process of collective 
bargaining. Is it “a good thing?” Is it a 
constructive or destructive force in our kind 
of economy? These questions cannot be 
brushed aside. 


I would argue that collective bargaining, 
where it operates with reasonable success, 
fulfills those major functions: first, it provides 
a partial means for resolving the conflicting 
economic interests of management and labor; 
second, it greatly enhances the rights, dignity, 
and worth of workers as industrial citizens; 
and, third, as a consequence of the first two 
functions, it provides one of the more impor- 
tant bulwarks for the preservation of the 
private-enterprise system. And finally, it pro- 
vides a measure of industrial peace. 


On behalf of its members, the union de- 
mands wage increases, vacation with pay, 
pensions, sickness benefits, and many other 
things which workers want. In practically all 
collective-bargaining treaties, agreement on 
these matters is reached, the final settlement 
usually being somewhere between what the 
union asks for and what the employer at the 
outset says he is willing to give. When the 
contract is finally signed, the union leadership 
usually takes pains to point out that the new 
terms and conditions of employment represent 
a victory for the workers. Thus most workers 
in organized plants probably feel that the 
union has pushed the employer about as far 
as he will go. 

Management customarily indicates that, al- 
though the concessions have been perhaps too 
costly, it will try to get along somehow. For 
all practical purposes, then, these economic 
issues are resolved for periods varying from 
perhaps six months to as much as five years. 
Provision is made, furthermore, for the orderly 
settlement of individual grievances over wage 
rates and employment rights during the life of 
the contract. 

From the standpoint of the workers, this 
method of getting commitments from man- 
agement on wages and working conditions is 
much more satisfying than being forced to 
rely on managerial discretion in such matters. 
Management can also breathe more easily 
knowing that these issues are more or less 
settled for the time being. On the part of both 
parties, therefore, there is usually a sense of 
satisfaction in concluding by mutual agree- 
ment a treaty which gives each a feeling of 
security, if not a sense of achievement. 


The economic impact of these bargains on 
individual firms and on the economy as a 
whole, however, is an entirely separate ques- 
tion. Economists as yet have not been able to 
resolve their differences—either in theory or 
in fact—on the impact of the union. For 
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example, the late Henry Simons and_ his 
followers would argue that unions possess 
almost unlimited monopoly power and suc- 
ceed in benefiting their members only at 
the expense of the unorganized groups in 
society. They would also contend that collec- 
tive bargaining, in exerting an upward pres- 
sure On wages, must inevitably result either in 
price inflation or in general unemployment. 


Yet other economists tend to discount the 
effect of unions on wages, on allocation of 
resources, and on general levels of prices and 
employment. Milton Friedman, for example, 
has stated that the long-run effect of unions 
on the structure and level of wage rates and, 
thereby, on the allocation of economic 
resources is of minor magnitude in compari- 
son with other economic forces. The em- 
pirical evidence in this area is quite scanty, 
and as yet does not provide sufficient evi- 
dence to prove either of these contentions. 
Thus the “jury of economists” weighing the 
economic impact of the union is hung. 


I would agree with George Hildebrand that 
collective bargaining has not captured wages 
at the expense of profits, and has not greatly 
disturbed relative wages and the distribution 
of labour. Nor has it impeded economic 
growth. Its economic impact has been minor. 
Certainly we would not expect union pressure 
on management to increase productivity, to 
improve efficiency, or to make enterprises 
more profitable. Unions in our part of the 
world are management-regulating devices; 
they are not expected, as in the Communist 
countries, to energize workers in the produc- 
tion process. In enterprise economies, this is 
the job of good management. 

To be sure, without regulation by unions 
through the process of collective bargaining, 
management might be able to increase pro- 
duction standards slightly, to introduce new 
methods and machinery a little bit more 
rapidly, to reduce working forces a little bit 
more easily, and thus perhaps to operate 
enterprises a little more efficiently from a 
strictly economic point of view. Let’s concede, 
then, that the economic impact of unions may 
be slightly negative. Speaking as a professor, I 
might give collective bargaining a slightly 
failing grade in the economic area, but this 
would be a marginal decision. 

The evaluation of the consequences of col- 
lective bargaining on the rights, dignity and 
worth of workers as industrial citizens, 
however, is another matter. 

In the unionized plants the collective agree- 
ment establishes the framework of a system 
of industrial jurisprudence. It defines the 
rights of individuals and groups, and it pro- 
vides machinery for the adjudication of griev- 
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ances. At every turn, moreover, collective 
bargaining forces management to take cogni- 
zance of the effect of its decisions on the 
rights and interests of workers. 


If management decides to introduce new 
methods and machinery, for example, it must 
carefully weigh the impact of such changes on 
the workers involved. Or, if it wants to 
promote an employee to a higher position out 
of line of seniority, it must be absolutely 
certain that the individual involved has superi- 
or ability and competence. In short, the mere 
existence of a collective bargaining relation- 
ship, quite apart from the specific clauses in 
the contract, puts continuous pressure on the 
employer to eliminate causes of employee 
discontent and to think in terms of human 
values in the management of people. 


One of the most striking features of Ameri- 
can industrial - relations, moreover, is the 
energetic response of employers to actual or 
potential union pressure. This pressure often 
leads to programs for better selection and 
placement of employees, improved foreman- 
training programs, better systems of Wage and 
salary administration, and more effective two- 
way communication between management 
and workers. Such positive responses may be 
even more prevalent in the unorganized estab- 
lishments than in unionized plants, for in such 
cases, management often bends over back- 
ward to treat employees decently if for no 
other reason than to prevent them from bring- 
ing a union into the plant. 


Thus the collective-bargaining contract es- 
tablishes the body of law, and the union 
provides the police force for protection and 
extension of employees’ rights on the job. To 
be sure this system is not without its defects 
and drawbacks. 


First, some labour leaders, as they become 
securely entrenched in their unions, tend to 
lose touch with the rank and file, and to 
become insensitive to the complaints and 
desires of the people they are supposed to 
represent. Second, some types of rigid work- 
ing rules and regulations prescribed by con- 
tract may be as distasteful to some workers as 
unilateral managerial authority. Third, in rare 
instances, management and labour bureau- 
crats may conclude “sweetheart agreements” 
which completely ignore the fundamental in- 
terests of workers. 


Yet few persons would deny that, on the 
whole, the direct and indirect consequence of 
collective bargaining is to bring about more 
consideration for the freedom, dignity, and 
worth of the workingmen and workingwomen 
in modern industrial society. Here, I think, 
collective bargaining can be given a very high 
grade. Its impact, on the whole, is clearly 
constructive and positive. 
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I would also give collective bargaining 
another high grade for its role as a bulwark 
of the private enterprise system. To the extent 
that collective bargaining operates successful- 
ly as an orderly means of resolving the 
conflicting economic interests of management 
and labour and to the extent that it enhances 
the dignity and worth of labourers in their 
role as factors of production, it provides some 
very substantial support for our system of 
democratic capitalism. It does this in three 
ways: 

First, it provides a drainage channel for the 
specific dissatisfactions and frustrations which 
workers experience on the job; second, it 
helps to “humanize” the operation of an 
essentially impersonal price system by making 
it more generally palatable to workers as a 
group; and third, it absorbs the energies and 
interests of the leaders of labour who might 
be inclined to work for the overthrow of 
capitalism if this avenue of activity were 
lacking. 

The operation of collective bargaining as a 
drainage channel for worker dissatisfactions 
is so obvious as hardly to warrant further 
elaboration. In this country, day-to-day union- 
management relationships center on problems 
arising at the bench. The average local union 
leader spends most of his time listening to 
complaints and settling grievances which arise 
out of specific conditions on the job. 


Management likewise devotes a great deal 
of time and energy not only to adjustment of 
grievances but to elimination of causes of 
worker dissatisfactions as well. In other 
words, collective bargaining usually provides 
a strong incentive for the company to “clean 
up its backyard and keep it as tidy as 
possible.” The “winning of concessions” by 
the union in each new contract, moreover, 
tends to create the impression among workers 
that they are doing a pretty good job of 
periodically and systematically “shaking down 
the boss” for their share of the fruits of 
economic progress. 


Every time a wage increase is won through 
the collective bargaining process, the worker 
probably feels more satisfied with collective 
bargaining and a little more happy about 
living under the private enterprise system. 
Although very few workers participate active- 
ly in the affairs of their union, they appear to 
have confidence in the ability of union leaders 
(acting as their “Philadelphia lawyers’) to 
keep an eye on management, and to effective- 
ly voice their interests. Thus, the leader of a 
radical movement who would overthrow or in 
any way alter this very satisfying and success- 
ful method of getting “more” from the em- 
ployers finds little support among modern 
rank-and-file workers. 
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The humanizing influence of collective bar- 
gaining on modern capitalism, though perhaps 
not so obvious, is nonetheless of profound 
importance. Many of our outstanding econo- 
mists have postulated the idea that the op- 
timum allocation of economic resources stems 
from the mechanistic operation of blind and 
impersonal forces. They are also likely to 
refer to labour as a “commodity” or as 
“another factor of production” in an econom- 
ic system which works best when each partici- 
pant uses it as a vending machine. 


This kind of intellectual rationale, of 
course, is repugnant to American workers 
who are convinced that labour has values 
distinguishing it from, and placing it above, 
other factors of production. 

An American is conditioned by his parents, 
by his teachers, and by all the media of mass 
communication to believe that he is born free 
and equal, is endowed with the right to seek 
redress of grievances wherever they arise, and 
is heir to an economic system guaranteeing 
him the right to work and to earn a good 
living. 

The emphasis which collective bargaining 
places on human values, therefore, provides 
him with a rationale for believing in the 
existing enterprise system. The very process of 
establishing wages through bargaining, even if 
income levels of workers may not be substan- 
tially influenced thereby, gives workers a 
feeling that blind economic forces are being 
properly tempered by human forces. 


The process of collective bargaining also 
absorbs the energies and interests of many 
leaders of the working masses who might 
otherwise direct their energies to the over- 
throw of the existing economic order. Most 
students of labour movements would agree, I 
think, that the more a union leader concen- 
trates on collective bargaining, the more con- 
servative he is likely to become. American 
labour leaders, almost without exception, have 
moved from left to right as they have gained 
experience with, and become absorbed by, the 
process of negotiating and administering trea- 
ties with employers. 


To the extent that collective bargaining 
appears to bring results and to command the 
support of the rank and file, the labour leader 
devotes more time and energy to it; and, to 
the extent that he concentrates on bargaining, 
the chances are that he may make it more 
successful. This is, of course, one of the 
reasons why the American labour novement is 
so job-centered rather than politically orient- 
ed. Labour leaders in this country can effec- 
tively command the support of their constitu- 
ents and rise to positions of fame and power 
without bothering very much about political 
objectives. 
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For all these reasons, collective bargaining 
is an institution which bolsters the existing 
economic order in our country. It flourishes 
and survives only in the climate of private 
enterprise. It both creates the machinery and 
provides the rationale for endorsement of 
capitalism by employers, labour leaders, and 
workers. 

Finally, I think that most honest analysts of 
collective bargaining would agree that, on 
balance, it has resulted in a reasonable meas- 
ure of industrial peace. There are strikes, to 
be sure, and some of them have brought great 
inconvenience to the public. But it would be 
difficult indeed to show that strikes have had 
any appreciable or long-lasting adverse effect 
on economic growth, economic stability, busi- 
ness prosperity, or levels of investment. 

In the United States, strike activity has 
been on the wane since the end of World War 
II. In 1962, for example, the percentage of 
manhours lost from strikes in relationship to 
manhours worked was 0.16, and it appears 
that this figure may be declining rather than 
rising. Also, to some extent, strikes teach the 
parties how to avoid future strikes. In many 
industries, there are long periods of industrial 
peace after a serious strike. If we use a 
grading system for evaluation, I think that, on 
the score of industrial peace, collective bar- 
gaining should be given a clear pass, even if it 
is a low one. 


Thus, on balance, collective bargaining has 
had a constructive impact, at least in the 
United States. It comes out with flying colours 
in two major areas; it clearly passes as a 
constructive force in a third; and only in one 
area—the economic—has it been on the fail- 
ing side, and even here the failure, if indeed 
it is one at all, is a marginal one. 


Limitations. Collective bargaining cannot con- 
tribute much to the solution of the admit- 
tedly serious problems of chronic unemploy- 
ment, inadequate economic growth, persistent 
balance of payments difficulties, underdevel- 
oped systems of education, pre-employment 
vocational training, or civil rights. It cer- 
tainly has not helped to stem inflation, nor 
has it been a bulwark against deflation. Does 
this constitute a valid critcism of collective 
bargaining? Certainly not! Why should one 
expect collective bargaining to solve such 
problems? 

Unions are pressure organizations repre- 
senting employed workers. They are not 
vitally concerned (other than for altruistic 
reasons) with the unemployed, with high 
school drop outs seeking work, or with 
pre-employment education and training. They 
are not likely to put pressure on employers to 
hire Negroes or other disadvantaged groups, 
particularly if the jobs of existing union 
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members are jeopardized thereby. The effec- 
tive pressure for civil rights in the United 
States came from groups other than organized 
labour and organized business. 

Enterprise management, likewise, cannot be 
expected to take up cudgels for the unem- 
ployed or those who are discriminated against 
in employment. The problems of economic 
growth, and also to a considerable extent 
unemployment, must be tackled by increasing 
aggregate demand. Here appropriate mone- 
tary and fiscal policies rather than collective 
bargaining procedures must provide the fun- 
damental answers. One should not reasonably 
expect that these global economic and social 
problems can be solved by collective bargain- 
ing, no matter how “statesmanlike” it may be. 

Labour organizations and management 
groups, of course, express opinions and have 
legitimate concerns in these broad areas. But 
they are not prepared, and rightly so, to use 
pressure based upon the ultimate resort to 
force in order to achieve objectives in these 
areas. These areas lie beyond the mainstream 
of their vital interests—wages, benefits, job 
protection, managerial rights, profits and or- 
ganizational survival and sovereignty. 

In a pluralistic society, there are other 
special interest groups—in addition to unions 
and employer organizations—which seek 
proprietorship over broad issues of national 
economic and social policy. In this broader 
arena, organized labour and management 
play a role in shaping national policy, 
but they must share with a host of other 
actors. They can achieve little without making 
alliances with other special interest groups. 

Collective bargaining obviously has more 
direct relevance to automation and technolog- 
ical progress. The invention of new devices 
and processes, and the development of the 
techniques of automation, lie beyond the 
scope of bargaining, but their introduction 
does not. Union and management bargainers 
can negotiate the adaptation of the working 
forces to automation. 

Yet, it is unreasonable to expect that col- 
lective bargaining can prevent the displace- 
ment of men by machines, find new jobs for 
all who are displaced, and provide appropri- 
ate training for all those who must acquire 
new skills. In the modern industrial society, 
these matters call for much broader consider- 
ation than the parties at the collective bar- 
gaining table can provide. 

Finally, in modern industrial societies, col- 
lective bargaining cannot remain free of all 
intervention by government. It is no longer an 
exercise by two major protagonists—manage- 
ment and organized labour—with the govern- 
ment serving as referee. Government is quite 
legitimately a third force at the bargaining 
table. 
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In the “key bargains” in industries such as 
steel, automobiles, transportation and public 
services, it also is a pressure-generating force. 
The government has exerted pressure, and 
will continue to use pressure, to induce labour 
and management to reach accommodations in 
so-called emergency disputes. It will establish 
guidelines for appropriate ranges of economic 
settlements which it feels are vital to the 
national interest in promoting economic 
growth and preserving economic stability. 

Although it is not necessary for govern- 
ment to have a legal right to outlaw strikes 
and order settlements, it is clear that govern- 
ment must and will exercise its influence and 
exert strong pressure to make collective bar- 
gaining agreements conform to the broader 
interests of the public. But, the entry of 
government as a silent or even an active 
participant in bargaining need not impair the 
constructive consequences of collective bar- 
gaining as outlined above. In collective bar- 
gaining, the parties must respond to the 
pressure in a “squeeze-box,” and these pres- 
sures may include those emanating from the 
public interest and channelized by govern- 
ment. 

To conclude, the system of collective bar- 
gaining in the USA, and I think also in 
Canada, is a vital institution and a constructive 
force in the economy. Although it can be 
improved, it is in no sense obsolete. It is an 
indispensable element in the private enterprise 
system of the market economy. But it is not 
an instrument for sweeping social reform. It 
was never designed to cope with major issues 
of national economic policy. And, therefore, 
it should not be condemned for failure to 
achieve the impossible. 


ARNOLD R. WEBER 


Prof. Arnold R. Weber, Graduate School 
of Business, University of Chicago, was the 
second speaker during the second session of 
the Founding Conference. 

His address focussed on the details of a 
specific set of responses to a particular chal- 
lenge—namely technological change—rather 
than on the broad aspects of collective bar- 
gaining. 

This latest major challenge to labour-man- 
agement relations, said Prof. Weber, is a 
severe test of the ability of the two parties 
to cope with dramatic alterations in the 
environment within which they interact. 

“This development has taken place against 
a backdrop of extensive technological change, 
popularly identified as automation. Clearly, 
automation is to industrial engineering as 
sex was to psychology—that is, it has kindled 
the public’s interest in a heretofore obscure 
branch of knowledge while giving rise to 
fears of dire consequences if the practice is 
carried too far.” 
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The speaker then turned to an evaluation 
of one of the more constructive activities that 
unions and management have produced at the 
bargaining table—the joint study committee. 

“First, the joint study committee often has 
been a vehicle for informal advance notice of 
technological change well before the change 
takes place. In the absence of the committee, 
such notification usually would be limited to 
the narrow requirements of the contract. 
Moreover, the highly charged atmosphere dur- 
ing negotiations over the contract terms is 
hardly the appropriate time for the sober 
consideration of the company’s plans. 

“Second, the joint study committee has 
permitted the parties to engage in bilateral 
fact-finding concerning the probable conse- 
quences of technological change and _ the 
feasibility of alternative remedial programs. 
The topics studies have ranged from the 
protection of future employment in the meat- 
packing industry to possible measures of 
productivity in longshoring, and the cost of 
an extended vacation plan for the employees 
of the basic steel producers. Such bilateral 
fact-finding does not constitute a shortcut to 
harmonious relationships, but it does help 
to provide a neutral framework within which 
controversies based on conflicting interests 
may be resolved. 

“Third, the study committee has helped to 
free the bargaining process from the political 
pressures and rigid adversary rules that often 
characterize contract negotiations. In most 
cases, the ground rules for the committee 
deliberations specify that the parties can make 
statements without the fear of retribution 
or subsequent accusations of inconsistency. In 
addition, the discussions usually are carried 
out on a confidential basis so that a free 
exchange of ideas and information can take 
place without exciting premature responses 
from the committee members’ constituents. 
The fact that the study groups carry out their 
activities long before contract termination 
periods also helps to maintain a low-key 
atmosphere and spirit of flexibility. 

“Fourth, the joint study committee ap- 
proach has encouraged a certain degree of 
experimentation in the development of pro- 
grams to cope with new economic conditions. 
The Armour Automation Fund Committee 
introduced important modifications in the op- 
eration of an inter-plant transfer program 
with the understanding that the changes would 
not be binding if they did not work to the 
satisfaction of the parties. A similar escape 
clause was linked to a formula that was 
developed by the Human Relations Com- 
mittee in the steel industry for dealing with 
sub-contracting. In a more dramatic case, the 
Long Range Shoring Plan devised by the 
study committee in Eniser Steel also permits 
either party to withdraw from the program 
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after the appropriate period of notice. With 
the knowledge that all mistakes are not ir- 
reversible, unions and managements may be 
expected to demonstrate a greater venture- 
someness in collective bargaining.” 


Joint Study—Pro and Con 


Prof. Weber cited several situations in 
which the achievements of the joint study 
committees have been notable. The effort to 
find a measure for productivity in longshor- 
ing operations resulted eventually in the 
path-breaking Modernization and Mechaniza- 
tion Agreement on the Pacific Coast. The 
Armour Automation Fund Committee has 
carried out a program for the inter-plant 
transfer and retraining of workers displaced 
by the shutdown of obsolete plants. And the 
Human Relations Committee did much of the 
spade work for a variety of measures aimed 
at enhancing the steel workers’ job security. 

The speaker also indicated that the joint 
study committee approach has not been with- 
out its shortcomings or failures. 

“In some instances its adoption seemed to 
represent a vacuous faddism in industrial rela- 
tions or a tactic to postpone the consideration 
of hard problems. Thus the committees estab- 
lished in the automobile industry appear to 
have had little effect on the course of col- 
lective bargaining to date. Nor is there any 
indication that a study committee has melted 
the freeze in union-management relations in 
the New York City newspaper industry. 

“In other cases, the confidential aspects 
of committee deliberations incurred the suspi- 
cions of the rank-and-file and became a politi- 
cal issue within the union. This was an 
important factor leading to the demise of the 
Human Relations Committee in the steel 
industry. To add to this chorus, the leader- 
ship of the Packinghouse Workers has at- 
tacked the Automation Fund Committee as 
a “publicity gimmick” but significantly did 
not force a dissolution of the group at the 
last contract negotiations. 

Study committees will not, or cannot, sup- 
plant the essential power aspects of the col- 
lective bargaining process, Prof. Weber be- 
lieves. Instead, they will continue to serve 
the cause of rationality primarily by neu- 
tralizing potential controversies over factual 
questions and by providing some assurance 
that power will not be exercised over trivial 
matters. Where the issues are extremely com- 
plicated, as in dealing with technological 
change, these gains may be well worth the 
price. 

Prof. Weber thinks that, despite the signs 
of impatience and antagonism on both sides, 
labour and management generally have re- 
sponded with restraint and imagination to 
the problem posed by automation. Out of a 
sense of realism or responsibility, he said, few 
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unions have adopted a posture of outright 
resistance to technological change. 

“Management also has shown a disposition 
to recognize problems of transition that it 
studiously ignored in the past. And the use 
of new procedures has contributed to the 
variety of measures adopted to deal with the 
consequences of automation.” 


Prof. Weber identified three general ap- 
proaches now in use to handle the 
consequences of technological change: the 
“buy-out”, gains-sharing and manpower man- 
agement. 


The “buy-out” approach he said, generally 
involves an attempt to identify the worker 
for economic losses imposed by technical 
change. The problem of adjustment is then 
one of arriving at some acceptable formula 
for estimating the costs to the individual and 
making restitution as the “property rights” 
in this job are liquidated. In most cases, these 
formulae lay no claim to precision. Instead, 
they are broadly related to previous earnings 
levels and length of service. 


The most widely used form of indemnifica- 
tion for loss of employment is severance pay. 
Here, a lump sum payment is made to the 
employee when he is permanently terminated 
from his job because of automation or asso- 
ciated economic adjustment. Severance pay 
provisions are found in most labour-manage- 
ment agreements today, and are generally 
considered a starting point for subsequent 
attempts to deal with the problems of techno- 
logical change. 


Advantages 


Observed Prof. Weber: “The buy-out has 
several advantages to recommend it to both 
management and unions. As part of the bar- 
gain, management is generally given consid- 
erable latitude in the introduction of tech- 
nical change, and once it has translated its 
‘moral responsibility’ into financial terms, it 
can go about the task of increasing efficiency 
with few restraints . . . The union, in turn, 
sees the indemnification payments as a factor 
retarding the pace at which technical change 
may be introduced. That is, where manage- 
ment has to make sizeable cash payments 
in the form of earnings guarantees or sev- 
erance pay to its employees, the calculation 
of costs and returns may temporarily tip the 
balance in favour of the status quo. In addi- 
tion, once the lump sum payments are made 
to the employees, they serve as ‘social shock 
absorbers’ to tide the displaced employee over 
the period of transition in the labour market 
at large.” 

Gain-sharing, continued Prof. Weber, is 
another attempt to translate the consequences 
of technical change into monetary terms. 
Management is again afforded wide discretion 
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in introducing changes while some formula 
is contrived for distributing the gains from 
productivity among employees. However, 
whereas the “buy-out” generally is directed 
at those who are displaced, the gain-sharing 
approach manifests greater solicitude to those 
who continue to work. 

The gain-sharing approach has limited 
promise in facilitating adjustment to techno- 
logical change because it tends to distribute 
income only among a favoured few, stated 
Prof. Weber. “For this reason it is normally 
used in company and industry situations 
where management is confronted with intense 
competition and where total employment op- 
portunities do not decline too sharply .. .” 


Manpower Planning 


On the use of manpower planning as a 
device for handling the problems of techno- 
logical change, Prof. Weber said that this 
approach generally rejects the economic 
maxim that every man has his price and 
instead, emphasizes the need for distributing 
employment opportunities as widely as pos- 
sible among union members. In some cases, 
manpower planning may also involve efforts 
to promote the occupational mobility of dis- 
placed workers in the external labour market 
once displacement has been carried out. 
Within the firm, detailed studies are made to 
determine the level and structure of em- 
ployment opportunities, in the immediate 
future, and to establish criteria for allocating 
these opportunities among workers with dif- 
ferent priorities. 

Historically, the manpower planning ap- 
proach may be traced back to traditional 
forms of work sharing; but recent programs 
have gone beyond this simple formula, said 
Prof. Weber—and proceeded to illustrate his 
point. 

First, attrition has been widely used to 
reduce the level of employment while mini- 
mizing actual displacement. Thus, workers 
are not replaced as they die, resign or retire. 
In addition, systematic efforts have been made 
to induce attrition by the negotiation of gen- 
erous early retirement plans. 

Second, collective bargaining agreements 
in the auto, steel, meat-packing, and glass 
industries, among others, have established 
inter-plant transfer plans so that workers 
who are displaced by technical change or 
plant shutdowns in one location may exercise 
a claim to employment opportunities open- 
ing up in other installations. 

Third, active steps have been taken to 
retrain workers for new jobs in the firm or 
labour market at large. 

Fourth, greater emphasis is being placed 
on sharing the gains of productivity in the 
form of compensated leisure rather than in- 
creased monetary income. In this respect, 
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there has been both augmentation of conven- 
tional vacation plans and a willingness to 
experiment with new programs. 


Prof. Weber indicated that none of the 
three approaches devised by collective bar- 
gaining for handling the problems of automa- 
tion lead to an economic promised land. In 
practice, he said, a combination of approaches 
has been employed in handling the conse- 
quence of technological change in particular 
collective bargaining situations, although there 
are significant differences in emphasis from 
case to case. Moreover, once some provision 
is made for indemnification, there is a pro- 
nounced tendency for the parties to move 
toward what has been called manpower man- 
agement. 

The approach puts the greatest burdens on 
unions and management in collective bar- 
gaining because it continually requires the 
development of new programs and adminis- 
trative procedures to fit the specific circum- 
stances of a particular plant or office situa- 
tion. But it also offers the brightest prospects 
for minimizing the economic and social costs 
of a difficult period of transition. 

During his concluding remarks, Prof. 
Weber noted that in the last year, the public 
and professional concern over the conse- 
quences of technological change had percep- 
tibly subsided. This shift in attitudes reflects 
several factors. 

“Undoubtedly, the initial fears regarding 
automation were exaggerated” he said. “In 
addition, fiscal policies have blunted the cut- 
ting edge of unemployment. Beyond these 
factors it is clear, however, that collective 
bargaining has made a major contribution 
to the process of adjustment. 

“It has helped to create a greater aware- 
ness of the specific dimensions of the prob- 
lem where casual indifference or empty 
generalizations might have prevailed. It has 
substituted orderly procedures for improvisa- 
tion. It has sought some acceptable basis 
for distributing the costs and benefits of the 
new technology among those who are directly 
affected. And it generally has carried out 
these functions without the promiscuous ex- 
ercise of power. 

“As part of a decentralized system of 
decision-making, the contributions made by 
collective bargaining inevitably are limited 
by the scope of the units under the parties’ 
control. Within this constraint, however, col- 
lective bargaining has responded to the chal- 
enge of technological change with more vi- 
tality than resignation. Despite the forebod- 
ings of its friends and the hopes of its 
enemies, collective bargaining will continue 
to play an important role in mediating the 
claims of competing economic groups.” 
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At the end of Prof. Weber’s address there 
was a brief discussion period, led by H. J. 
Clawson, Vice-President of Industrial Rela- 
tions, The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
and William Dodge, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


JAMES R. BRIGHT 


“Wage Adjustments to Automation” was 
the theme of the conference’s fourth session, 
chaired by Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, federal Department of 
Labour. 


Prof. James R. Bright of Harvard Universi- 
ty’s Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, spoke on “Some Effects of Automation 
upon Wage Determination in the United 
States.” 


In an address that he illustrated with charts 
and slides, Prof. Bright said that in the United 
States, automation had highlighted several 
things other than wage determination. He 
pointed out that seniority is becoming a less 
useful labour concept because it is less needed 
and is less applicable. 


“But most significant is the federal Govern- 
ment’s notice of automation,” he said. “Since 
1955, there have been at least four Congres- 
sional hearings on automation and related 
problems. President Kennedy held one ‘White 
House Conference’ on automation to expose 
viewpoints in the area. Numerous Govern- 
ment-sponsored special committees, tripartite 
investigations and advisory groups have in- 
cluded effects of automation in their assign- 
ments.” 


Prof. Bright said it seemed that the ultimate 
effect of automation on wage determination 
was to highlight the need for job security 
combined with the encouragement of techno- 
logical progress. 

Many of the charges against and claims for 
automation are ridiculous, he said, “but auto- 
mation, as a concept is gradually bringing to 
all people a realization that no nation can be 
stable and happy if its work force is insecure. 
And no nation can build a rewarding society 
for increasing numbers unless it employs 
automation and technological advances. 


Salaried Society 


He believed automation ultimately will 
push the nation toward a salaried industrial 
society, and suggested that “if we are wise and 
effective in developing moral standards of 
honest workmanship and values of profession- 
al pride in all employees, the salaried society 
with moderate (but definitely not absolute) 
job security, offers democracy and mankind 
its happiest environment.” 
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In his opinion, the most serious problem is 
the gradual application of automation, plus 
six factors in annual productivity increases 
that are substantially reducing the percentage 
of labour in manufacturing activities. The six 
factors are: 


—changes in plant layout; 
—simplification of product design; 


—changes to material that require less 
processing; 


—changes to simpler production methods; 


—an increase in the power or speed of 
existing types of equipment; and 

—an increase in the scale of the plant (e.g., 
a single driver can handle a 10-ton motor 
truck just as easily as a 1-ton truck.) 


“Increased demand for traditional products 
will not absorb all of the labour surplus,” he 
said. “Demand for new products will help. A 
shift of employment to service industries may 
ultimately be the source of more jobs, but I 
am very uncertain about this,” he said. 


Another problem, which he said was only a 
personal reaction, was that he deplored the 
loss of manual skill (not heavy physical 
effort) and the element of craftmanship in 
work. It seemed to him that automation was 
destroying this source of job satisfaction. 
While he would not turn back the technologi- 
cal clock, be believed society was losing 
something of great value with the disappear- 
ance of craftmanship. 


“As for immediate, wholesale displacement 
of workers, automation is a trifling threat 
compared to the technological battle between 
industries,” he said. 

Concluded Prof. Bright: 

“The U.S. missile versus the manned air- 
craft is a dramatic forerunner of the coming 
growing difficulty for labour and manage- 
ment. By far the most serious problem on the 
horizon is this wholesale displacement of an 
industry or service by technologically superior 
development. This is coming with increasing 
speed and severity. It will require great mutu- 
al understanding and adjustment between 
labour, management and Government.” 

Panel members leading discussion after 
Prof. Bright’s address were H. A. D. Scott, 
Director of Employee Relations, Ontario Hy- 
dro, and A. J. Tirrell, Director, Department 
of Industrial Engineering, United Steelwork- 
ers of America. 


(Part II of the Founding Conference pro- 
gram—containing further reports on the third, 
fourth and fifth sessions—will be published 
in the December Labour Gazette.) 
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ILO Technical Meeting 


On Hotels and Restaurants 


Delegates from 20 countries suggest abolition of tipping, 
introduction of fixed wages, and guaranteed conditions of 
work comparable to those existing in other areas of work 


Abolition of tipping as remuneration, the 
progressive introduction of fixed wages, 
equal pay for equal work, and guaranteed 
conditions of work comparable to those exist- 
ing in other branches of activity are some of 
the suggestions contained in two series of 
conclusions adopted in October by an Interna- 
tional Labour Organization tripartite technical 
meeting on hotels, restaurants and similar 
establishments. 


The meeting brought together representa- 
tives of governments, employers and workers 
from some 20 countries. 


The agenda included two questions relating 
to conditions of work in the catering industry; 
methods of remuneration, and organization of 
work schedules and paid holidays. On each of 
these items, the meeting adopted conclusions 
recommending a number of appropriate meas- 
ures to improve conditions of employment in 
the hotel and restaurant industry. 


Methods of Remuneration 


The conclusions concerning methods of 
remuneration state that measures should be 
taken to abolish any system that treats tipping 
as remuneration. This should be replaced by a 
system of service percentage or fixed wages, it 
was decided. 


The meeting thought it desirable that, by 
degrees, the remuneration of workers in ho- 
tels, restaurants and similar establishments 
should be changed to a fixed wage, as in other 
branches of activity, and that the system of 
service percentage should provide a guaran- 
teed minimum remuneration high enough to 
permit the worker to maintain his human 
dignity. 

The meeting concluded also that the princi- 
ples contained in the international labour 
Convention, 1951, concerning equal remuner- 
ation for work of equal value, should be 
applied by employers. The value of payment 
in kind, especially food and lodging, should 
be made known to the worker and should be 
taken into account for social security or fiscal 
purposes. 


The meeting declared that most of the 
measures recommended should be applied by 
means of collective agreements, or similar 
arrangements between the employers and 
workers concerned; or by means of legisla- 
tion; or by other procedures recognized by 
competent authorities after consultation with 
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employers’ and workers’ organizations, taking 
due account of national conditions. The meet- 
ing preferred that remuneration be regulated 
through collective agreements. 


Hours of Work and Leave 


A second series of conclusions adopted by 
the meeting deals with organization of hours 
of work and paid holidays in hotels, restau- 
rants and similar establishments. 


“Although the methods of organizing work 
schedules and paid holidays must take into 
account the particular conditions under which 
work in this industry is carried out, they 
should aim at assuring that the personnel of 
hotels, restaurants and similar establishments 
have conditions of work comparable to those 
for workers in other sectors of activity. 

“These methods may be prescribed by 
legislation or by regulations, by collective 
agreements or awards, by the decisions of 
bipartite or tripartite bodies, or by a combina- 
tion of these different methods—whichever 
seems to be the most suitable to the different 
national, regional or local conditions.” 

The conclusions state that, in all cases 
where the hours of work for the different 
categories of personnel in hotels, restaurants 
and similar establishments are now greater 
than 48 hours a week, immediate steps should 
be taken to reduce them to that level. When 
hours of work are being reduced below 48 
hours a week in other branches of activity, 
similar measures should be applied in the 
catering industry. 

The total length of the daily breaks during 
a normal working day should amount to at 
least one hour. The daily rest period should 
not normally be less than 12 consecutive 
hours. Staff working in this industry should be 
granted, in the course of each period of seven 
days, a rest of one full day preceded by a 
reduced working day, preferably one half day. 

Taking into account existing practices in 
the different countries, the length of the basic 
paid annual holiday should in no case be less 
than two working weeks for 12 months’ 
Service. 

The conclusions also deal with public holi- 
days and other leave, organization of work 
schedules, and methods of application and 
supervision, as well as consultation between 
governments, employers and workers. 


(Continued on page 1104) 
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JOB AND FAMILY: 


MEASURES TO HELP 
WOMEN 
FULFIL A DUAL ROLE 


Approximately one-third of all jobs in OECD countries are held by women. Many of 
the women who work—more than half in France, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States—are married; some have small children, others aged parents or other family 
members to look after. These women are often beset by a conflict between job and family 
duties which can lead to inadequate fulfilment of either role. 


At the same time, there are women who have skills which are in short supply, who would 
like to work or feel the economic pressure to do so, but cannot because of their family 
responsibilities. 

As part of its program for promoting an active manpower policy, OECD’s Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee asked Dr. Viola Klein, lecturer in Sociology at the University 
of Reading, United Kingdom, to find out on the basis of an OECD survey what is being 
done in member countries to remove obstacles to the employment of women with family 
responsibilities and to help solve the problems of those already employed. The survey and 
recommendations summarized here have been published under the title, “Women Workers’ — 


available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa at $2.50 a copy. 


The average married woman with one child 
and a full-time job works about 384 hours a 
week at home in addition to time spent on 
the job and travelling to and fro, according 
to a recent survey made in Zurich, Switzer- 
land; a study of working women in French 
cities shows results of a similar order of 
magnitude. While some reservations may be 
made as to the validity of these statistics, they 
nevertheless illustrate one of the problems 
faced by working women with family respon- 
sibilities: how to find time to do justice to 
both job and family. 

Some of the other problems that arise are 
only too familiar: almost every modern 
language has a word for “latchkey” chil- 
dren—those who are left on their own after 
school. How to provide care for such chil- 
dren, what to do when a school-age child is 
suddenly taken sick or when a _ baby-sitter 
does not appear—such problems are not nec- 
essarily peculiar to women who work, but do 
affect this group of jobholders with particular 
force. 

For the society, however, the problem is 
not only a persona! one. Inability to arrange 
a working schedule for women with spe- 
cialized skills may mean a shortage of much- 
needed workers; while a long period of in- 
activity may mean that trained women lose 
their skills. 


A Question of Hours 


Faced with a tight labour market, an indi- 
vidual employer or even an entire industry 
may find it advantageous to make special 
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concessions to encourage women with fami- 
lies to work. In the United Kingdom, for 
example, women employed full-time consist- 
ently worked about seven hours less per 
week than men at the time of a 1960 survey. 
The authorities attribute this largely to in- 
formal arrangements which allow working 
wives to start an hour late in the morning 
or to go home early. The Swiss clock and 
watch industry permits women to leave for 
lunch half an hour or an hour early so that 
they can cook the meal. And the German 
authorities report similar arrangements where 
the workplace is near the home. (When the 
commuting distance is long, women press for 
shorter lunch hours to the point where it is 
sometimes difficult to get them to take even 
the minimum break required by law). 

In a very few cases, such arrangements 
are given formal collective bargaining status 
or are even included in legislation. For ex- 
ample, in French couture houses, women with 
small children are permitted by collective 
agreement to go home five minutes earlier 
than other employees, and French law gives 
two extra days of leave a year for each small 
child to women under the age of 21. (This 
has been extended by collective bargaining 
in some industries to include older women 
as_ well.) 

But as a general rule there is no special 
legislation governing the working hours or 
annual leave of women with families aside 
from maternity-leave provisions, which are 
included in the laws of almost every OECD 
country. 
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WOMEN AS PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: 1951-1961 
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The proportion of women in the work force 
has grown during the last decade in all OECD 
Member countries with the exception of 
France, Portugal and Turkey. Included in the 
figures of female employment, however, are 
unpaid family workers who account for a 
high percentage of the total in Greece and 
Turkey (the move away from agriculture helps 
to account for the decline in these countries) 
and, to a lesser extent, in Portugal, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria and Italy. Married women 
account for some 60 per cent of the total 
female working population in the U.S., 58 





Nor have women’s associations or trade 
unions pressed for the formalization of such 
concessions which would, it is widely felt, 
have the effect of creating a privileged class 
among employees. On the contrary, their 
interest has been in obtaining equal treatment 
for the two sexes. “It is widely recognized 
today”, said Dr. Klein, “that the private com- 
mitments and personal loyalties of both men 
and women must be respected by their em- 
ployers.” 

She recommends wide acceptance of the 
practice of allowing employees to take a 
limited number of odd days or half days off 
at their own convenience either as part of or 
in addition to their annual leave. This would 
enable working men and women to have an 
occasional weekday free for major purchases, 
school visiting or family crises. An example 
of this sort of practice is to be found in the 
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per cent in Canada, 53 per cent in France, 
52 per cent in the United Kingdom, more 
than 50 per cent in Sweden, 25 per cent in 
Norway and Switzerland. (Figures are for 
1960 for all countries except Canada and 
France, for which 1962 is the year used.) 
Of all married women working in the U.S. in 
1960, 20 per cent had children aged five 
years or less, 33 per cent aged 6-17. Two 
British sample surveys show that 9 per cent 
of married women workers had children 
under five years of age and 32 per cent had 
children aged 5-15. 





Norwegian Telegraph Authority, where leave- 
of-absence of up to three weeks a year at 
one-third pay is granted to men as well as 
women under certain circumstances of stress. 

More generally, the decrease in working 
hours and the trend evident in many OECD 
countries towards the five-day week have, 
among other things, facilitated the employ- 
ment of women with households to care for. 


Part-Time Jobs 


Part-time work is another matter, and Dr. 
Klein considers that it is in this field that 
adjustments would seem to promise the most 
fruitful results. Some jobs are naturally at- 
tuned to part-time workers—meeting the peak 
loads in restaurants and the seasonal surges 
of retail activity, for example; caring for 
children after school or enabling stores to 
remain open late. A few strategically placed 
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part-time workers in jobs like these could, 
moreover, release a far greater number of 
women for full-time employment. 


Another possibility for part-time work is 
breaking up a normally full-time job into 
several shorter shifts. This is often done 
where there is a shortage of workers: one- 
quarter of all the nurses employed in Na- 
tional Health Service hospitals in England 
and Wales and 18 per cent of U.S. nurses are 
employed on a part-time basis (1960 and 1962 
figures respectively). One factory in London, 
faced with a shortage of single women, suc- 
cessfully reorganized its production schedule 
to fit in four part-time shifts on which three- 
quarters of its work force came to be em- 
ployed. 

Such schedules seem, on the whole, to be 
characteristic of tight labour market condi- 
tions. Perhaps one of the reasons why there 
has been no more general extension of part- 
time shifts is that employers find the organiza- 
tion of work schedules difficult and the ad- 
ministrative costs for each employee dispro- 
portionately high. 


As to part-time employees, they may find 
their earnings insufficient to compensate for 
loss of family benefits or tax deductions; 
they may feel that time and money spent on 
travel and social security contributions are 
unduly high (in a number of countries the 
latter are effectively fixed at a uniform rate 
regardless of hours worked). Part-time em- 
ployees are not ordinarily covered by the 
provisions of collective agreements; often they 
fall outside the scope of the bargaining unit, 
and in many countries they do not have the 
right to all social security benefits. 


These difficulties, says Dr. Klein, are not 
insurmountable. Specifically, she recommends 
that the status of part-time employees be 
regularized and that they be covered by col- 
lective bargaining agreements so as to assure 
them of fair rates of pay, pension rights, 
paid holidays, opportunities for advancement 
and the same period of notice as full-time 
workers. This has been achieved for dock 
labourers, she points out; there seems to be 
no reason why it should not prove possible 
for part-time workers. 


Services for Working Women 


There are in any community a number of 
services whose creation or extension would 
help remove obstacles to work or would 
lighten the load of working women, especi- 
ally if their hours were synchronized with 
those of employment; Dr. Klein specifically 
recommends three: 

1. Home aid services with qualified part- 
time helpers to take over some of the most 
urgent domestic duties of working women, 
especially during periods of stress. A service 
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of this kind should charge only nominal fees 
and may therefore require a subsidy for its 
Staff to be adequately paid. 


Help of this sort, though only on a small 
scale, is available in Sweden, Switzerland and 
the U.S. Experience has shown that the serv- 
ice may be organized in such a way as to 
give household workers more status than 
they would enjoy as domestic help. This is 
the case, for example, in Sweden, where they 
are given the title of “household assistants”. 


2. Day-care centres. The number should be 
increased, their quality improved and their 
hours better adapted to serve the women’s 
working schedules. Care of pre-school chil- 
dren is not uncommon in OECD countries. 
Employers in Italy, to give one example, have 
a statutory obligation to provide day-care 
facilities in any establishment where the num- 
ber of women employees of less than 50 
years of age exceeds thirty. But there are 
not enough of these centres, and the Italian 
authorities report that they are unpopular 
because of the danger of infection and the 
long journey by public transport during rush 
hours required to reach them. (They are 
normally located at or near work premises). 
Forty-one per cent of the enterprises employ- 
ing between 500 and 1,000 women in France 
have their own child-care services or subsi- 
dize centres near the homes of working moth- 
ers. There are about 50 day-nurseries in 
England and Wales, mainly around Lanca- 
shire. They are under the supervision of the 
public authorities, and charge a reasonable 
fee geared to the means of those who use 
them. Some local health authorities also keep 
a list of people (so-called child-minders) 
authorized to accept a limited number of 
children for paid day care. Some low-cost 
housing in the U.S. includes a day-care centre 
as part of the complex, and private enter- 
prise is experimenting with the construction 
of flats with such centres built in. On a na- 
tional scale, legislation passed in 1962 author- 
izes the grant of federal funds to the states 
for child day-care. 


Older children are usually less well pro- 
vided for, though efforts to improve the 
situation are being made. Scandinavian coun- 
tries have spare-time centres, play centres for 
after school, family day-nurseries (private 
homes, approved by a Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, which accept children). 


3. Adjustment of shopping hours. Most big 
cities in such countries as the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the U.S. 
have at least one night a week on which 
stores are open till 9 p.m. (Some supermarkets 
in the U.S. are open that late every night 
except Sunday.) But there are still many 
services—banks, local administration, hair- 
dressing shops, post offices, etc., whose hours 
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are those normally worked by people in 
industry. Dr. Klein suggests the extension of 
such services to non-working hours, possibly 
through use of part-time workers. 

Society has a need for well-trained female 
personnel in many skilled and professional 
occupations, concludes Dr. Klein. Greater 
opportunities for employment are matched by 
increasing numbers of women seeking work. 
In doing so women are not merely respond- 
ing to the current conditions of the labour 
market but are acting because of personal 
motivations in which economic, social and 
psychological elements intermingle. In other 


words women have become available for em- 
ployment not only because they are needed 
but for potent reasons of their own which in- 
clude the desire to raise their living standards, 
the wish to use their abilities, to widen their 
mental horizons and to meet people. Adjust- 
ments of the kind recommended are both 
necessary and practicable and would help 
remove obstacles to carrying out a dual role. 
It is in the public interest to enable women 
to assume activities outside the home without 
being forced to neglect either their domestic 
or professional responsibilities or being un- 
duly burdened by them. 


800 Delegates Attend 36th Annual Meeting 
Of Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Toronto 


Many recommendations approved by Canadian business men who 
took part in the meeting that was planned as an introspective 
study of the relationship between business and the community 


“Business and the Community” was the 
theme adopted for the 36th annual meeting of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce held in 
Toronto from September 27 to 29. 

Over 800 delegates representing Canadian 
business were in attendance at the conference 
that was planned as an introspective study of 
the relationship between business and the 
community. 

More than 50 recommendations were ap- 
proved; a research report, based on interviews 
with 2,200 Canadians, was presented; and 
Major-General R. H. Keefler of Montreal, 
was elected president, succeeding A. J. Little 
of Toronto. 

The keynote address was delivered by Mr. 
Little. Other speakers included William 
Dodge of Ottawa, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress; Maurice P. Fin- 
nerty, Mayor of Penticton, B.C.; Herbert H. 
Lank of Montreal, Chairman of the Board, 
Dupont of Canada Ltd.; N. R. Crump, Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; J. M. Keith, Mont- 
real, Vice-Chairman, Executive Council, The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, and Presi- 
dent, Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
Ltd.; Jean Drapeau, Q.C., Montreal; Robert 
P. Gerholz, President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and Claude Ryan, 
Montreal, Editor of Montreal’s French-lan- 
guage daily “Le Devoir”. 


A. J. LITTLE 


Mr. Little said the Chamber of Commerce 
accepted the responsibility of acting as the 
voice of business and is continuing to be 
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extremely active in this area. “As businessmen 
we all have a duty, as well as the right, to 
formulate and express our own views and 
opinions. Indeed, if we do not do so, we are 
not assuming our proper share of responsibili- 
ty for keeping Canada prosperous,” he said. 

Turning to the national scene, Mr. Little 
said it seemed to him that business must 
actively seek improvement in labour-manage- 
ment relations. “Surely it would be economic 
absurdity to sustain over a long period the 
costly, disruptive and unhappy strikes that 
we have seen over the past 12 months. This is 
not good for labour, it is not good for 
management, and it is not good for the 
economy as a whole. 

“Surely there must be a better way of 
ensuring that labour gets a proper share of the 
fruits of production, always having regard to 
the productivity of labour and the real contri- 
bution which it makes. There must be some 
solution. Surely, too, it is unthinkable that the 
people of Canada should suffer because of a 
strike of vital public services such as the 
postal service. 

“The time has come when Government 
should take forthright action to provide 
means by which proper, fair, and sensible 
solutions can be found to disagreements in 
this area, and business should press for such 
action.” 

He said business also must make sure that 
it adopts a national and not a regional 
viewpoint in its forward planning. “‘We must 
make sure that in our zeal to promote trade 
and industry we do not permit our provincial 
Governments to adopt policies or legislation 
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which could have the effect of setting one 
province against another to a point where 
inter-provincial commerce is restricted. Any- 
thing that tends to lessen the free and active 
flow of goods between provinces could be as 
serious for our economy as a reduction in 
foreign trade.” 

Mr. Little said that while some business 
people were not happy with some Govern- 
ment policies, and are critical of the interfer- 
ence by Government in industry, they are 
grateful for the interest and the activity of all 
levels of Government in trying to increase 
the productive effort of the country, and the 
standard of living. 

In spite of any criticism and in spite of any 
disagreement with Government, Mr. Little 
said he found everywhere the general feeling 
that Canadian industry, left to itself, can 
progress and expand and provide the growth 
that will be necessary in the years to come. 


Foreign Trade 


The first report of the Economic Council of 
Canada, he said, points up with great clarity 
the course that our foreign trade must take 
over the next five years if the economy is to 
achieve the goals set for it by 1970. 

“We must increase very substantially our 
export business,” Mr. Little continued. “This 
is going to be necessary, first of all, to take up 
the productive capacity that will be available 
in an expanding economy, and it will be 
essential also to increase our exports to meet 
the cost of our imports.” He said that 
Canada, possessing vast resources and produc- 
tive capacity, must become a world trader on 
a grand scale if “we are to attain the standard 
of living which we would all like to see.” 

Turning to the general field of welfare 
expenditure, Mr. Little said there had been 
misunderstanding and even misrepresentation 
of the position of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce in respect to welfare. “There is 
probably no other organization in our country 
that has worked as hard over the years, both 
nationally and at the local level, to make sure 
that the people are properly looked after,” he 
sald. 

“It is clearly the policy of the Chamber 
that no person in this country should go unfed 
or unclothed or without work. While it is a 
responsibility in which industry must share, 
nevertheless it is a prime obligation of the 
Government to make sure that such people 
are properly looked after. At the same time, 
it is our belief that people should be put in a 
position where they are able to look after 
themselves. 

“This means that our young people must be 
properly educated, many who are now at 
work must be retrained, and steps must be 
taken to promote industry and to prevent 
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unemployment. Given these conditions, with 
stability of prices, it should be possible for the 
people of this country to look after them- 
selves, and it is certainly my belief that this 
sort of independence makes for a_ strong 
individual and a strong nation.” 

He said the Chamber of Commerce has 
been concerned about education and training. 
“With the tremendous number of young peo- 
ple coming into the work force, and with the 
nature of jobs changing so quickly, we think 
that more education and more on-the-job 
training and retraining is going to be neces- 
sary to keep a reasonable level of employ- 
ment. 

“We think that efforts in this direction 
should take high priority over universal wel- 
fare schemes which are not designed to benefit 
the indigent and the needy people, but are 
designed to cover all the people of the 
country, whether they need it or not, and 
whether they like it or not.” 

Mr. Little said in conclusion that the 
Chamber of Commerce was concerned that 
“there is no evidence that the Governments 
have taken the same interest in the Economic 
Council report that business has taken. Unless 
it does take this interest, unless it does pay 
attention to this blueprint, the work of the 
Council will be lost.” 


WILLIAM DODGE 


Mr. Dodge criticized the role business is 
playing in community affairs. He said business 
is not fulfilling its responsibilities toward the 
community. 

“Perhaps I can answer all the questions 
about labour’s willingness to participate in 
joint action on community programs with one 
quick statement—all you have to do is ask 
us,” he said. Mr. Dodge pointed out that 
labour organizations participate now in every 
conceivable type of public body at all levels 
of Government and, “with respect to their 
activities, feel that unions have a special re- 
sponsibility to represent the public interest.” 

He said business must answer to the fact 
that “with power goes responsibility.” This 
also applies, he said, “to all those groups and 
enterprises which have been granted or have 
pre-empted the right, in a private enterprise 
economy, to exploit the public domain—the 
natural resources, the means of communica- 
tion and transportation, the services of organ- 
ized communities, and the needs of people for 
food, clothing and shelter. 

“T am talking here about the institution of 
private business. The rights enjoyed by busi- 
ness have been ceded to it, either deliberately 
or by default, by the general public, and it is, 
I hope you will not mind my reminding you, 
quite within the realm of possibility for them 
to be taken away again.” 
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Mr. Dodge said he did not wish to be 
unfair, and admitted that many businessmen 
see business as having a responsibility toward 
the public, and accepting it. 

As examples, he cited the financing for such 
organizations as the Canadian Institute of 
Public Affairs, the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, the Canadian Welfare 
Council, the Canadian Trade Committee and 
the Canadian-American Committee. 

In one specific reference, Mr. Dodge paid 
tribute to Jack Leitch, president of the Upper 
Lakes Shipping Company “for taking losses 
amounting to millions of dollars in the fight, 
side by side with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, to rid the country of Hal Banks. 

“Tt doesn’t happen very often, but it does 
happen,” he said. 


Slum Clearance 


Turning to slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment, Mr. Dodge said he found it diffi- 
cult to understand why business did not give 
high priority to such matters. “Slum housing 
is bad economics and so is poor city planning. 
Quite apart from the costs in terms of crime 
and crime prevention, health and sanitation, 
the direct impact of housing construction on 
the production and sales of materials and 
equipment that go into home construction is 
enormous. 

“Of additional importance is the indirect 
economic impact of such housing construction 
activity in generating logging, mining and 
other production of raw materials that go 
into the making of building materials and 
equipment for housing construction. 

“New housing construction, reinforced by 
the construction of essential community facili- 
ties, also generates an additional variety of 
outlays, such as street paving, installation of 
sewers, water, gas, electric and telephone 
lines, as well as the necessary construction 
equipment, including dump trucks and bull- 
dozers for work at the construction sites and 
gasoline, batteries and tires for their opera- 
tion,” he said. 

Mr. Dodge said that in 1916, the National 
Association of Home Builders in the United 
States estimated that 10,000 new homes 
generated a market for materials producers 
and suppliers of $50 to $66 million. It also 
estimated, he said, that construction of 10,000 
homes represented roughly 20,000 man-years 
of employment. 

A further economic impact of new housing 
construction, he said, comes from consumer 
expenditures made by families at the time of 
initial occupancy of new homes. 

“Another reason why it is imperative to get 
promptly under way the strategic programs 
for urban redevelopment and growth is that 
these programs lie at the heart of the drive 
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against poverty on which our nation has 
embarked,” he declared. 

“Slums breed poverty and poverty breeds 
slums. The community which embarks upon 
an effort to clear its blighted, run-down areas 
and redevelop them into modern, well- 
planned, pleasant neighbourhoods, is the kind 
of community business should support with 
all its vigour. 

“Among the opportunities such a concerted 
community effort opens up are new oppor- 
tunities for skill training and for employment 
which, in turn, bring better living standards 
within the reach of people previously disad- 
vantaged. 

“A good society can only flourish in good 
homes, good neighbourhoods and, for urban 
dwellers, only in good, well planned, well 
provided and well equipped cities and towns, 
well designed for modern, creative and pro- 
ductive living. 

“If it is a challenge you are seeking, it must 
surely be to provide modern living conditions 
for all Canadians. Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment are surely among our most 
urgent problems. Unhappily, I see very little 
disposition on the part of the business com- 
munity to join in this kind of campaign,” said 
Mr. Dodge. 


MAURICE P. FINNERTY 


Mr. Finnerty said that the quick transfor- 
mation of Canada from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy began during World War 
II, and that the complexities involved in such 
a rapid transformation necessitated new con- 
cepts of governmental functions. 

“As pointed out in the first report of the 
Economic Council of Canada, ‘modern Gov- 
ernments have long since assumed the role of 
counter-weighting the economy when the pri- 
vate sector forces of demand and supply, 
particularly of labour, are out of balance’,” he 
said. The result has been an increase in the 
activity of all levels of Government in all 
economic decisions. 

He pointed out that the new federal pro- 
grams of incentives to industry in certain 
designated areas has as its purpose the crea- 
tion of employment, and the decentralization 
of industry to those areas whose economy has 
not been keeping pace with the national 
average. 

“While these are the stated objectives of the 
program, if they were the only considera- 
tions, the simple solution would be to move 
the people to where the jobs exist,” he said. “I 
suspect that the real concept is to decentralize 
people, not industry, and in social planning, 
this may well be the proper way to avoid the 
social consequences of metropolitan concen- 
trations; but I think we should understand the 
real motivation of this type of program. 
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“The recent revisions to the federal ARDA 
program (Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Administration) which started 
out as principally a legislative program of 
technical and financial aid to rehabilitate 
agricultural lands through development of 
irrigation, has now become a blueprint for 
regional development and a tool to be used in 
the war on poverty. The paramount long-term 
benefit will be rural, regional economic 
development, and while no one disputes the 
objectives of the program, it is in every 
concept, social planning.” 

Mr. Finnerty said he was not opposed to 
the steps being taken to remake the communi- 
ty, the province, and the country into a better 
place for Canadians, and he heartily endorsed 
both the objectives and the methods of most 
of the programs. He said businessmen should 
understand this better and should play a more 
important role in making the decisions. 

“In my opinion,” he declared, “the business 
community should exercise enough influence 
on Governmental decisions so that both the 
public sector and the profit sector can simul- 
taneously be developed together to bring 
about a high standard of living, equality of 
opportunity, and the requisite social benefits 
so that Government and business can together 
create a nation with a social conscience, a 
healthy economy, and a national pride.” 


HERBERT H. LANK 


Mr. Lank said that business is assuming an 
increasingly active role in its day-to-day rela- 
tionships at local levels. “Of even greater 
importance to the long-term well-being and 
development of Canada as a whole is the need 
for more common approaches to common 
problems at more senior levels,” he said. “To 
do that we must develop more fully an 
appreciation of how closely allied are the 
objectives of the various sources of influence 
in a modern industrialized society. 

“If we have done any growing up at all in 
recent years, we should know that there is 
little to be gained by business, by government, 
or by organized labour, in perpetuating the 
worn-out, chip-on-the-shoulder, hostile atti- 
tudes of the past. 

“The affairs of business and governments 
and labour and education, overlap at every 
turn. I don’t think anyone could seriously 
dispute that business and governments have a 
definable, mutual interest in wages and prices, 
unemployment and poverty, education at all 
levels, science and technology, and social 
Security... 5 

Mr. Lank said that modern business and 
industry can properly accept much of the 
credit for the giant strides made by technolo- 
gy during recent decades, and he asked: 
“Should it not also help resolve the accom- 
panying difficulties and complications?” 
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The spectacular advances are just the top of 
the technology iceberg, he continued. Their 
benefits have been manifold, and so have been 
the social consequences. The direction of 
millions of lives has been altered, but not 
always for the best. 

“It’s not difficult to trace many of our 
current social problems directly back to the 
applications we have made of increased scien- 
tific and technical knowledge. 

“The shortening of the work week and the 
attendant growth of leisure, an aging popula- 
tion resulting from our improved life expect- 
ancy, the necessity of geographic and job 
mobility, the need for new and better educa- 
tional training and re-training facilities, the 
creation of economic backwaters, are but a 
few of the serious problems raised. 

“It would be illogical to suggest that busi- 
ness must accept blanket responsibility for 
these and other profound social changes. But, 
it cannot back away from them completely 
either, first because it has helped create the 
problems, and second, because some kind of 
unilateral government action would be inevi- 
table. What business must consider for its 
part, is who can act best in particular situa- 
tions—business, government, labour or some 
combination.” 

Mr. Lank concluded by saying that the 
voice of business is of immense national 
importance. “Fundamentally it is the voice of 
the nation’s productive resources upon which 
is founded the security, prosperity and happi- 
ness of all Canadians.” 


N. R. CRUMP 


The environment for Canada’s exports to 
her traditional markets of the U.S., the U.K.., 
and Western Europe should be favourable for 
most of the balance of the decade, but labour 
inflexibility and narrow management policies 
may impede future growth, said Mr. Crump. 

He suggested that there are forces at work 
in the Canadian economy that may lead to 
the erosion of the country’s economic edge in 
the international market. Available data 
“strongly suggests that wage increases have 
seriously outstripped productivity improve- 
ment thus far in 1965” and are of serious 
concern in a competitive world. “Our perfor- 
mance in costs and productivity has worsened 
in relation to that of the United States, and 
probably in relation to that of other countries 
as well.” 

Mr. Crump said one reflection of the 
situation is that merchandise imports have 
increased at a significantly greater rate than 
merchandise exports so far this year. 

““A large measure of responsibility for this 
situation, and for the disastrous effects which 
it can have on our potential future growth, 
may be attributed to labour,” he added. “We 
have been plagued for several months by 
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strike after strike in all manner of industries, 
including those of an essential and semi-essen- 
tial nature.” 

He said 1,200,000 man-days were lost 
through strikes in the first six months of this 
year, twice the loss of 1964. “Imposition of 
the minimum wage of $1.25 in federal compa- 
nies is resulting in further substantial in- 
creases in labour costs. 

“We have an excellent illustration available 
of what happens when labour costs are 
beyond the capacity of industry and the 
economy to support. I refer to the United 
Kingdom.” 

According to Mr. Crump, the current Brit- 
ish economic difficulties are largely the result 
of labour’s inflexibility in adopting new meth- 
ods and technology and its determination to 
increase wages regardless of the economic 
costs to the country. 


Guide Lines 


“In recent years,” he added, “many coun- 
tries have adopted a form of income or wage 
control which has provided guide lines for 
wage increases in relation to productivity 
improvements. There are many disadvantages 
with a system of this sort and I do not 
advocate it for Canada. 

“There is no doubt, however, that the strike 
has outlived its usefulness in most sectors of 
the economy, and that, surrounded with legis- 
lation which now exists in the labour field, it 
provides far too much power in the hands of 
labour, to the prejudice of the interest of the 
nation as a whole. 

“Recent developments thus far in 1965 are 
a most serious cause for concern on the part 
of all Canadian businessmen, and _ should 
equally be a cause for serious concern on the 
part of Government and labour. 

“The need for rapid productivity improve- 
ment is, I think, recognized by most groups in 
Canada. The Economic Council concluded 
that a rate of productivity improvement of 
some 2.5 per cent annually is attainable. This 
improvement will not be attained unless there 
is the utmost in flexibility to permit resources 
to readjust their employment, and unless we 
have indeed a high education, high resource 
mobility, high research and high innovation 
economy. 

“These things add up, coupled with re- 
straints in wage and welfare measures, to a 
highly competitive economy. I am seriously 
concerned over our ability to achieve those 
things which are requisite to attainment of an 
effective competitive performance, and thus to 
our continued growth,” Mr. Crump said. 

Canada’s exports to Japan have increased 
from $73 million in 1950 to $330 million in 
1964 and during the same period Japan’s 
exports and imports increased from 2 per cent 
to 5 per cent of all world trade, he declared. 
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“At the present time Canada’s facility to 
attain its full potential is being impeded by 
the fact that wages are rising at a far greater 
rate than productivity is improving—thus seri- 
ously affecting the competitive position of the 
Canadian economy. It would be tragic indeed 
if we fail to grasp the bright opportunities 
before us by the pursuit of narrow policies.” 


J. M. KEITH 


Mr. Keith told delegates that the Chamber 
of Commerce will have to make clear that the 
real objectives of business are “being for 
progress and for the people, instead of ap- 
pearing to be against Government, against 
labour, against much that is considered 
progressive in our society.” 

He said “misconceptions, misinformation 
and plain ignorance are rife” and a concerted 
program of education is indicated. “In all of 
this, it will be important to go beyond merely 
expressing the point of view of business. 

“Business must be ready to align itself in 
our society, along with other segments such as 
labour and Government, and to provide infor- 
mation regarding the functions and roles of 
each, and of how co-existence can be most 
effectively achieved with the maximum benefit 
forall,» ne said. 

Mr. Keith told delegates that business ap- 
peared to have been an amateur in the art of 
communications and that it had failed to 
present its objectives and goals so that they 
could be understood and accepted by the 
general public. 

He urged that businessmen in Canada’s 
second century act as leaders outside their 
business as well as inside. “We must dem- 
onstrate that the interests and objectives of 
Canadian business (and of the Chamber 
movement) are in complete harmony with the 
highest aspirations of all Canadians. 

“The primary task of Canadian business is 
to identify itself with the struggle for these 
aspirations and to give active leadership, in 
co-operation with Governments, and other 
organized groups, so that the public will look 
to business for leadership and not always to 
Governments. 

“To the extent that all those public aspira- 
tions are not attainable at the same time, 
Canadian business should have a strong voice 
in determining the priorities, and in persuad- 
ing politicians and people alike that all 
desired objectives cannot be reached at one 
time. The aim should be to accentuate the 
positive and to provide strong support in 
achieving common goals.” 


All Canadians Affected 


The series of business conferences dealing 
with the annual review of the Economic 
Council of Canada, sponsored by the Canadi- 
an Chamber of Commerce and a number of 
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members of Boards of Trade, were widely 
acclaimed, Mr. Keith continued. 


They were important, he said, because the 
subject affected not only every business, but 
every Canadian, and the Chamber was trying 
to arouse widespread recognition by Canadi- 
ans as well as by business of the importance 
to them of “Goals for 1970”. 


“Business was seen,” he said, “as ‘taking 
time out’ to concern itself with things that 
matter to all our citizens, not just to busi- 
ness.” 


He referred to his earlier statement that 
“The public must be told what’s in it for 
them” and declared:’ “In"'this case; jobs, a 
higher standard of living, personal freedom 
and prosperity for all Canadians. It would 
seem that we must do more of this in the days 
ahead with the emphasis on ‘what’s in it for 
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all Canadians’. 


Mr. Keith said members were asked in a 
survey to say whether they thought the Cham- 
ber should step up or devise new plans to 
work closely with teachers, and whether they 
thought more priority should also be given to 
working with students. 


“The answer was quite positive,” he said, 
“since from hundreds of replies we received 
an 80 per cent ‘yes’ to working with teachers, 
and a 70 per cent ‘yes’ in regard to working 
with students. This seems quite a logical an- 
swer when we remember, as the Economic 
Council of Canada pointed out, that in the 
1960s ten times as many young people, age 
20 to 24, will enter the labour force as was 
thexcase Gn the “1950s! 


“T believe that if you will take 1961 census 
figures, showing the number of Canadians 
under 25 years of age, and estimate conserva- 
tively the population increase, immigration 
and emigration, deaths and births, you will 
find that today there are as many young 
people in Canada, 25 years and under, as 
there are people over 25 years of age. 


“Communicating with teachers, and with 
students, seems to be a priority project.” 
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Canadian Attitudes 


A research report, prepared by a marketing 
research firm and based on interviews with 
2,200 Canadians from coast to coast, was 
presented to the annual meeting. 

Chief findings included: 

—business was thought to make a net profit 
on sales of 19.3 per cent, compared with an 
actual after-tax profit in 1962 of 2.7 per cent; 

—business taxes were put at 23.5 per cent of 
profits, against the actual figure of 40.8 per 
Cen: 

—the privately-owned Canadian Pacific 
Railway was thought by 29 per cent to be 
Government-owned. 

—Canadians appear to favour more Gov- 
ernment ownership and control over the 


economy, and less influence by business on 
Government. 


Delegates approved more than 50 recom- 
mendations including those saying that: 

—more emphasis be placed on the teaching 
of a second language, as long as it is French 
or English, at both the primary and secondary 
school levels; 

—all deputy ministers in the federal civil 
service should be bilingual, and “. . . where 
this objective cannot be immediately achieved, 
there be appointed an associate or assistant 
deputy minister who is bilingual”; 

—the federal Government should increase 
its financial support to private enterprise to 
carry out research on development of north- 
ern resources; 

—the development of better communication 
between industry and vocational and technical 
schools should be encouraged by requiring 
students to participate in practical training as 
part of the curriculum during their graduation 
year; and 

—efforts to attract specially skilled immi- 
grants to Canada should be made by 
employers. 
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Impact of Winter on the Canadian Worker 


Almost two out of every three persons subject to seasonal 
unemployment in Canada are attached to comparatively small 
but highly seasonal industries, new Departmental report says 


Nearly two out of every three persons who 
are subject to seasonal unemployment in 
Canada are attached to the comparatively 
small but highly seasonal industries. These 
industries are construction, agriculture, fores- 
try, and transportation—especially by water. 
The largest single contributor to seasonal 
unemployment is the construction industry, 
which accounts for more than a third of all 
workers who are seasonally unemployed in 
winter, although the industry employs only 8 
per cent of the total work force. 

These facts are brought out in a new 
bulletin published by the Department of 
Labour under the title: The Impact of Winter 
on the Canadian Worker—An Examination of 
Seasonal Variations in Employment and 
Unemployment in Canada. The pamphlet was 
prepared in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department by R. B. Heatley, 
under the direction of Gil Schonning, Assist- 
ant Director of the branch. 

“The pamphlet is concerned with certain 
economic problems associated with seasonal 
unemployment, the extent of seasonal varia- 
tions in employment and unemployment in 
Canada and its five regions, and with the 
characteristics of the seasonally unemployed 
workers,” says the foreword to the publica- 
tion. “Some of the steps taken to reduce their 
numbers, and some of the problems asso- 
ciated with finding a long-term solution to 
seasonal unemployment are also discussed.” 


Extent of Seasonal Unemployment 


On the average, during recent years, about 
a quarter of a million people have been 
unemployed in Canada during the winter, the 
bulletin says. Besides those unemployed as a 
direct result of the cold weather, the reduced 
demand for certain types of materials and 
equipment, consequent upon the lessened ac- 
tivity in the industries directly affected, leads 
indirectly to further unemployment. 

Some kinds of work, such as fishing and 
the growing of field crops, become impossible 
in winter. In other cases, year-round produc- 
tion is possible, but operating costs are 
higher in winter. This matter of increased 
costs accounts for a large decline in output 
during the winter, especially in the construc- 
tion industry. 

The total effect on employment of the 
seasonal decline in economic activity during 
the cold weather is that only nine jobs are 
available in winter for every ten open in 
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summer. “This is equivalent to an employ- 
ment decline in winter of about 600,000 from 
the peak summer level. This figure, however, 
includes people who have no urgent need or 
desire to work in winter. Many people prefer 
to work only in summer. Students, for exam- 
ple, are always eager to obtain summer 
employment ... others earn an adequate in- 
come in the summer months (often by work- 
ing many overtime hours) with the intention 
of not continuing in winter employment.” 

But “of the 600,000 persons who cease to 
be ‘employed’ in winter, not all become 
‘unemployed’,” the bulletin points out. In the 
ways such as those described in the previous 
paragraph, “many, in fact, withdraw volun- 
tarily from the labour force.” Persons who, 
although not working, are not “available” for 
work, are not considered to be in the labour 
force, and consequently are not considered to 
be unemployed. This is one of the reasons 
why the number displaced from work during 
the winter is much larger than the number 
who become “unemployed.” 

“Certain categories leave the labour force 
and the result of this withdrawal represents an 
overall drop in the seasonal index of the 
labour force of approximately 5 percentage 
points. Based on an average labour force of 
about 6.6 million, this means that about 
330,000 of the 600,000 persons laid off in 
winter do not continue to be available for 
winter employment. This leaves about 270 
persons who are available for winter work 
and are considered as seasonally unemployed. 

“This figure tends to overstate the ‘real’ 
volume of seasonal unemployment, since it 
was computed during a period of recovery 
rather than one of full employment. During a 
period of full employment, it would more 
properly be assessed at close to 200,000. For 
the purposes of the present analysis, however, 
the extent of seasonal unemployment may be 
estimated at about 250,000, or roughly 4 per 
cent of the current labour force.” 


What Workers Are Affected 


An examination of the numbers of males 
and females among the employed and the 
seasonally unemployed, the pamphlet says, 
“makes it quite clear that seasonal unemploy- 
ment is essentially a male problem... rela- 
tively few women work in seasonal industries, 
and those who do tend to leave the labour 
force in the off season.” Not only do “men 
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vastly outnumber women in the work force,” 
but, “while the seasonal index of male em- 
ployment drops by about 11 per cent in 
winter, the seasonal index of female employ- 
ment drops by only 5 per cent.” 

In considering the type of workers who are 
most subject to seasonal unemployment, the 
pamphlet points out that “the occupations 
closely associated with the industries which 
are most sensitive to the winter climate are 
generally more affected than those attached to 
the non-seasonal industries. This supports the 
view that seasonality is chiefly linked to 
industry. 

“Evidence indicates that approximately one 
half of the seasonally unemployed workers 
are attached to construction, primary and 
transportation jobs; and another 25 per cent 
are engaged in general labour, mostly in 
unskilled construction work. These occupa- 
tions account for about 50 per cent of 
seasonally inactive workers (plus a majority 
of the unskilled), and the total work force in 
the industries from which they come accounts 
for less than 30 per cent of workers in all 
industries. 

“On the other hand, over 40 per cent of 
the work force is employed in ‘white-collar’ 
occupations (the managerial, professional, 
clerical, communication, commercial and 
financial occupations), yet only 10 per cent of 
the seasonal group are so engaged. Similarly, 
workers attached to manufacturing and ser- 
vice occupations are less prevalent among the 
seasonally unemployed than among the em- 
ployed. . . .” But because of the size of this 
group, these occupations—white-collar, man- 
ufacturing and service—account for over 25 
per cent of the seasonal group. 

“Within each of the broad occupational 
groups, there are certain specific occupations 
which are more predominant among the sea- 
sonally unemployed than others. . . . This 
predominance is sometimes caused simply by 
the large number employed. Carpenters, for 
instance, are numerous among the unem- 
ployed construction workers; but this is 
mainly because carpenters form a large group 
of employees in that industry. 

“Seasonally unemployed primary workers 
largely consist of loggers, bushmen and those 
in other related lumbering occupations.” The 
bulletin points out, however, that fishermen 
and farmers, who are numerous, tend to leave 
the labour force in winter; in other words, 
they do not look for other work, and are 
therefore not considered to be unemployed. 

“Among the transportation workers who 
seek work in winter, those associated with 
inland water transportation (i.e. seamen, long- 
shoremen, etc.) are very prominent. On land, 
taxi, truck and tractor drivers are prominent 
because of the drop in the winter demand for 
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their services. In manufacturing, those as- 
sociated with food, tobacco, stone, clay and 
Sheet-metal products are more seasonal. 
Among service occupations, the workers most 
subject to seasonality are cooks and kitchen 
employees. ae 

“Finally, it has been observed that there are 
few white-collar workers among the seasonal- 
ly unemployed. This is because office work, 
whether in a seasonal or non-seasonal indus- 
try, is comparatively insensitive to climatic 


influences. . . . Professional and managerial 
occupations are least susceptible to  sea- 
sonality.” 


Although seasonal unemployment is mainly 
associated with certain industries, it is also 
more prevalent in certain parts of Canada 
than in others. Ontario is least subject to it, 
largely because it is a centre of manufacturing 
industry, which in the main is not greatly 
affected by climate. Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces are the most subject to seasonal 
unemployment because they are more depend- 
ent on seasonal industries. - 

i; a disproportionate number of sea- 
sonally unemployed workers are concentrated 
in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. These 
two regions, with only 36 per cent of the total 
work force, account for over one half of the 
seasonally unemployed. This is in contrast to 
Ontario which has 37 per cent of the work 
force, but only 21 per cent of the seasonally 
inactive; and to the Prairie and Pacific re- 
gions, where the amount of seasonal unem- 
ployment is proportionate to the size of the 
respective work forces.” 


Regional Differences 


The availability of other work also helps to 
explain regional differences in seasonal unem- 
ployment. In Ontario, some of the workers 
laid off in one industry can find work during 
the winter in another. In the Atlantic prov- 
inces, however, the workers laid off in the 
seasonal industries are often far from places 
where other work might be found. 

“Another factor that has a bearing on the 
regional volume of seasonal unemployment is 
the annual income level, both of the worker 
and of the other members of his family. Other 
things being equal, it is likely that the higher 
the level of income, the less incentive there is 
to seek alternative work for short periods of 
layoff. . In Ontario, total personal per 
capita income is substantially greater than 
it is in the Atlantic region. Thus, Ontario 
workers should be relatively less active in 
seeking alternative work in winter. . . .” 

Besides the greater number laid off, there is 
no doubt that the layoff season is considerably 
longer in the Atlantic region than it is in 
Ontario, the bulletin says. This is so in 
agriculture, because of the shorter growing 
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season in the Maritimes; and this tends to 
affect other industries also. “In the Atlantic 
region, for example, workers engaged in in- 
shore fishing have tended .. . to rely upon a 
second source of income, usually farming or 
logging. Recent developments in technology 
have made it more profitable for a man to 
concentrate on only one of these seasonal 
industries and more difficult to participate in 
two or more of these activities, as in former 
years.” 

The bulletin says that “it is largely the 
middle-aged worker who becomes seasonally 
unemployed.” It said that, “while 57 per cent 
of employed workers are between the ages of 
20 and 44, 65 per cent of the seasonally 
unemployed are in this age group.” Workers 
above the age of 45 “are represented among 
the seasonally unemployed in proportion to 
their strength in the work force (33 per 
cent)”. 

“However, younger workers, those from 14 
to 19, are conspicuously absent from the 
seasonally unemployed. This would seem to 
conflict with the generally known fact that 
younger workers exhibit the highest unem- 
ployment rate in winter. But they also have 
the highest unemployment rate in summer, 
and thus the difference between the two 
(seasonal groups) is smaller than is the case 
for other age groups. The reason it is smaller 
is that the bulk of workers between the ages 
of 14 and 19 are students who leave the 
labour force in winter to return to school.” 


Stimulation of Winter Employment 


In a chapter on “Efforts to Stimulate 
Employment in Winter,” the report outlines 
the measures being taken by government to 
reduce seasonal unemployment. 


“In recent years, governmental and other 
organizations have taken steps to reduce the 
burden of seasonal unemployment by provid- 
ing financial assistance, and by increasing the 
number of jobs available in winter.” It in- 
stanced the “Do It Now” campaign, and the 
way in which governments have been arrang- 
ing to carry out as much as possible of their 
own construction and maintenance work: dur- 
ing the winter. 


It says, however, that “although these pro- 
grams have helped to reduce the wastage of 
manpower that occurs in winter, seasonal 
unemployment still persists as a serious prob- 
lem. . . . There is no simple solution.” 


Measures taken by the federal Government 
to reduce winter unemployment are enumer- 
ated. These include the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, the Government 
Winter Construction Program, the Winter 
House Building Incentive Program, and en- 
couragement of the use of NHA Home 
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Improvement Loans and Farm Improvement 
and Small Business Loans for work during the 
winter. 

“These measures, particularly the incentive 
program, have helped substantially in sustain- 
ing employment in the otherwise very sea- 
sonal construction and related industries,” the 
pamphlet says. On the other hand, besides 
pointing out that fishermen in the Atlantic 
provinces who formerly had another source of 
income, such as farming or logging, now 
concentrate on fishing it also draws attention 
to the fact that when horses were used in 
logging, “snow was actually regarded as an 
advantage in hauling logs”. 


“This tended to reduce the overall seasonal 
variation in employment by providing winter 
jobs for farmers and other persons who were 
‘displaced’ by the climate. Following the in- 
troduction of trucks and tractors, however, 
snow came to be regarded as an obstacle, and 
hauling operations were shifted from winter to 
the preceding fall. Consequently, the loss of 
these winter jobs has intensified seasonal em- 
ployment problems in Eastern Canada.” 


In summarizing the winter unemployment 
situation, the pamphlet says, “While it is 
difficult to measure precisely the influence that 
these government programs have had on 
reducing winter unemployment, there is con- 
siderable evidence to suggest that they have 
been quite effective. As previously mentioned, 
a number of factors work positively or nega- 
tively to alter the magnitude of the seasonal 
problem. 


“Thus, apart from campaigns and incentive 
programs, the relative increase in industries 
with year-round stability (e.g. the service and 
manufacturing industries), together with a 
relative decline in the primary industries, tend 
to reduce the problem. Conversely, the log- 
ging industry has shifted most of its activity 
from winter to summer and fall, and certain 
highly seasonal transportation facilities are 
expanding, thereby aggravating seasonal 
unemployment in these sectors. 

“An underlying but very important factor, 
which largely works to reduce the seasonal 
problem, is that of technological advance. It is 
true that the initial impact of technological 
change in the logging industry was to shift 
activity away from the winter season; but, in 
the long run, the trend seems to be towards 
making employment in this industry fairly 
stable the year round. 

“The construction industry has benefited 
greatly from technological change by making 
it possible to carry on most activities through- 
out the winter. This, plus better year-round 
planning and government incentives, are com- 
bining to make it an increasingly attractive 
year-round industry in which to work.” 
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One point made by the bulletin is that 
measures to reduce seasonal unemployment 
are especially important when general eco- 
nomic activity and employment are high. 
“When employment in both summer and 
winter is abnormally low,” it says, “measures 
must be taken to stimulate total annual 
employment. To stimulate only winter em- 
ployment under such conditions could have an 
adverse effect on the level of summer employ- 
ment.” 

Seasonal unemployment in the primary 
industries is more difficult to reduce than in 
the construction industry, because the ob- 
stacles set up by the cold weather are more 
serious, the bulletin says. “A long-term solu- 
tion may involve the re-shaping of the labour 
force so that some of the least productive 
primary workers would be helped to find jobs 
in non-seasonal industries, while others would 


be provided with transferable skills to enable 
them to shift to other industries which could 
absorb them in winter. . . 

“But, in general, expansion of employment 
in the non-seasonal (varied manufacturing, 
trade, finance and service) industries relative 
to the seasonal ones will tend to cut down 
the volume of seasonal unemployment ef- 
féctivelyion 220)? 

Finally, the pamphlet says that the solution 
of the problem of winter unemployment can- 
not be made the responsibility of any single 
government. “In essence, the solution to the 
overall problem appears to lie in the sustained 
promotion of a common understanding, at 
individual and national levels, that the rhyth- 
mic changes of seasonal unemployment can 
be readjusted, to the advantage of the econo- 
my and of everyone in it.” 


Safety and Health Legislation Enacted in 1965 


Five provinces pass safety and health legislation in 1965 
Ontario makes most extensive changes, revising Operating 
Engineers Act and amending three other safety statutes 


Five provinces enacted safety and health 
legislation at the 1965 sessions of the Legis- 
latures. 

The most extensive changes were in On- 
tario. The Operating Engineers Act was ex- 
tensively revised to bring the statutory 
requirements into line with modern techno- 
logical practices. Amendments to the Trench 
Excavators’ Protection Act, the Construction 
Safety Act and the Elevators and Lifts Act 
strengthened enforcement procedures. 

Manitoba enacted a new general safety 
law, the Employment Safety Act, and added 
provisions respecting mine rescue stations to 
the Mines Act. 

Nova Scotia replaced its Factories Act by 
a new statute, the Industrial Safety Act. 

In Quebec, the Mining Act was revised, 
changing the minimum age for employment 
in mines. 

Saskatchewan amended the Passenger and 
Freight Elevator Act. 


ONTARIO 


Operating Engineers Act 


The Ontario Operating Engineers Act, 1965, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
represents the first major revision of the legis- 
lation governing the operation of steam boil- 
ers, compressors, refrigeration equipment, air 
conditioning units and hoisting plants since 
1953. The new Act is designed to bring the 
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statutory requirements into line with modern 
technological practices. In particular, it takes 
into account the advances in automatic firing; 
which, in turn, have been responsible for the 
introduction of interlocking safety devices. 

When introducing the bill, the Minister of 
Labour reviewed the various steps taken with- 
in the past five years to bring the Act into 
line with modern conditions. It was first 
examined by the Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Safety (the McAndrew Commission), 
which recommended that an independent 
board of review be established to determine 
appropriate amendments to the Act consistent 
with modern industrial equipment. 

Implementing this recommendation, the 
Ontario Government in June 1962 appointed 
a special committee to review the Act in 
detail and to suggest improvements. After 
hearing some 28 briefs, the committee sub- 
mitted its report in June 1963. 

On the basis of this report, together with 
representations made to the Department, a 
bill similar to the new Act was introduced 
in 1964 and given second reading. After be- 
ing referred to the Standing Committee on 
Labour, Legal and Municipal Bills, it was 
held over to enable the Department to con- 
sider the briefs received. 

In the revised Act, the principal change is 
that a new standard for measuring the ca- 
pacity of boilers, compressors and refrigera- 
tion equipment has been introduced. Because 
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it was not considered a true enough gauge of 
power output or possible intrinsic hazards in 
the operation of plants, the present horse- 
power basis of rating has been abandoned 
in favour of a therm-hour rating. In order 
to effect a satisfactory transition to a more 
up-to-date system of control, the Act in- 
cludes a formula for translating horsepower 
ratings of existing plants into the new therm- 
hour rating basis. 

In line with the change in the method of 
rating, corresponding changes have been made 
in the provisions setting out the classes of 
operating engineers and operators required 
for the various types and sizes of plants. 
Instead of six classes of operating engineers, 
the new Act provides for four—stationary 
engineer (fourth, third, second or first class); 
provisional stationary engineer (fourth, third 
or second class); hoisting engineer; and 
steam-hoisting engineer. 

Operators, as before, are classified as com- 
pressor operators or refrigeration operators 
(B or A class). 

As formerly, the Act sets out the classes of 
plants that holders of the various grades of 
certificates may operate. 

Another important new feature is the pro- 
vision for a board of review composed of a 
chairman and an equal number of representa- 
tives of plant users and operating engineers. 
This change was recommended last year in 
the brief submitted by the committee for the 
protection of the Operating Engineers Act. 

The main task of the board of review will 
be to advise the Minister of Labour as to the 
effectiveness of the legislation and to suggest 
changes that should be made in the Act and 
regulations, in the light of new techniques 
and equipment. It will also be required to 
advise the Minister, management and labour 
on problems relating to the training and 
employment of operating engineers and oper- 
ators. 

Implementing recommendations made by 
the McAndrew Commission and the special 
committee, the Act made some changes in 
administration. The present Board of Exam- 
iners is to be retained, but its duties have 
been changed. Its main concern will be the 
examination of applicants for operating en- 
gineers’ and operators’ certificates. The chief 
officer is to be responsible for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the Act, subject to 
the control of the Minister. 

To make the legislation more flexible, mat- 
ters such as qualifications of applicants for 
certificates, and terms and conditions of oper- 
ation of plants or special types of equipment, 
are to be dealt with by regulation. 
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Construction Safety Act 


The amendments to the Construction Safety 
Act, 1961-62, are intended to strengthen and 
broaden existing safeguards with a view to 
reducing construction hazards and the fre- 
quency of accidents. 

Construction projects on farms, previously 
excluded, have been brought under the Act, 
except work done by the farmer himself with 
or without the assistance of his farm help. On 
the other hand, shafts, tunnels, caissons and 
coffer dams have been excluded, as these 
specialized works are governed by regulations 
under the Department of Labour Act. 

The employment of persons under 16 years 
in active construction work is now prohibited. 
Fifteen-year-olds may, however, be employed 
in such parts of a construction site as may 
be designated in the regulations. 


The duties of project owners, general con- 
tractors and subcontractors are spelled out 
in greater detail than formerly. A constructor 
(the term includes an owner who contracts 
to have work done or who undertakes work 
himself, as well as a contractor) is obliged 
to make sure that the required equipment, 
materials and safeguards are provided, that 
they are maintained in good condition and 
used in the prescribed manner. It is also his 
duty to take every reasonable precaution to 
ensure the safety of all persons employed on 
the construction project. A subcontractor is 
similarly responsible for the maintenance of 
safe working conditions in the part of a con- 
struction project under his direct control. 


The legislation will continue to be en- 
forced by municipally-appointed inspectors 
in specified municipal areas and counties of 
Southern Ontario, and by provincial inspec- 
tors in areas without municipal organization 
and in municipalities in Northern Ontario 
with a population of less than 5,000. Local 
municipalities within a county no longer have 
the right to set up their own inspection sys- 
tems, however. The option to withdraw has 
been removed, giving the counties full au- 
thority for inspection activities. The Minister 
said that this change was made so that “prop- 
erly viable inspection systems” could be main- 
tained across Ontario. 


Some additional controls have been im- 
posed. As before, a notice must be sent to 
the inspector whenever a building permit is 
issued. If a municipal building permit is 
not required, the constructor must now notify 
the inspector before starting work on a 
project. 

The amended Act also provides for more 
provincial control over local inspectors. Upon 
the disposition of each charge alleging a 
breach of the legislation, the municipal in- 
spector, or the senior if more than one, must 
send a written report to the Deputy Minister. 
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In addition to requiring an immediate re- 
port of fatal accidents, the Act now makes 
it compulsory for an employer to notify the 
chief officer within four days if an employee 
has been off work for three days or more 
as a result of an industrial disease, explosion 
or fire in a construction site. 


Enforcement procedures have been further 
strengthened by an amendment providing for 
injunctions to force contractors to comply 
with stop-work orders. Upon the application 
of the inspector concerned, a judge or local 
judge of the Supreme Court may issue an 
order restraining the accused person from 
continuing the work specified until the final 
disposition of the charge. A restraining order 
may be entered and enforced in the same 
manner as an order of the Supreme Court. 
An ex parte injunction is limited to a period 
of five days. 


Penalties for infractions of the Construc- 
tion Safety Act have been increased. In addi- 
tion to the general penalty, a person who fails 
to comply with a stop-work order is now 
liable to a fine of $100 a day for each day 
the offence continues. The maximum pecu- 
niary penalty that may be imposed on a 
corporation has been increased from $1,000 
to $5,000. 


Trench Excavators’ Protection Act 


The Ontario Trench Excavators’ Protec- 
tion Act, which is intended to protect em- 
ployees who work inside relatively deep 
trenches, has been amended to provide for 
more provincial control over local inspectors. 
New reporting requirements have also been 
imposed and new rules to guard against elec- 
trical hazards have been added. 

Local inspectors will continue to enforce 
the legislation, except in areas without mu- 
nicipal organization, but will be subject to 
more supervision by the Ontario Department 
of Labour than formerly. The amended Act 
provides for the appointment of one or more 
provincial inspectors to instruct, advise and 
assist municipal inspectors in carrying out 
their duties. It also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a chief officer. 

A system of annual returns has also been 
introduced. Every municipal inspector, or the 
senior if more than one, must now submit an 
annual report to his council giving the pre- 
scribed particulars. A copy of this report must 
be sent to the chief officer. 

Before work is begun, a notice of every 
proposed trench must be sent to the inspec- 
tor. This notice must now give particulars as 
to the length, as well as the width and depth 
of the trench. If the trench is to be more 
than 100 feet long, the constructor must send 
a copy of the notice to the chief officer. 
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As a further means of control, provisions 
requiring the reporting of accidents similar 
to those in the Construction Safety Act have 
been introduced. 

Another new provision forbids any person 
to operate a power-driven crane or similar 
machine over the heads of persons working 
in or near a trench. 

Additional precautions must now be taken 
to guard against electrical hazards when 
trenching operations are being carried on near 
power lines. No person may bring the boom 
of a crane or any other object within eight 
feet of an electric power line of more than 
750 volts unless he has made sure that the 
power has been disconnected and the con- 
ductors are insulated. (This does not apply, 
however, to a crane equipped with an auto- 
matic device that warns the operator when 
the boom is within eight feet of a power line, 
or that is insulated so as to prevent any 
electrical hazard to the operator or persons 
in the vicinity). 

No person may operate a power-driven 
crane or similar machine closer than the 
length of the boom of the machine to a power 
line of more than 750 volts unless a signal- 
man is stationed nearby to warn him of 
danger from the power line. 

Another amendment makes it mandatory 
for all persons working in or near a trench 
to wear protective hats. Formerly, only those 
working in trenches more than six feet deep 
were required to wear hard hats. 

The prohibition against working alone in 
trenches has been strengthened. The Act now 
stipulates that no person may work alone in 
a trench unless another person is on duty 
outside the trench in close proximity to the 
trench excavator. 

Penalties for infractions have been in- 
creased to bring them into conformity with 
those provided in the Construction Safety 
Act. 


Elevators and Lifts Act 


Amendments to the Ontario Elevators and 
Lifts Act gave the Department of Labour 
complete responsibility for inspecting all ele- 
vators and lifts in the province. These amend- 
ments, which will go into force on January 
1, 1966, mark a most decided departure in 
the method of inspection, which was formerly 
carried on partly by departmental inspectors 
and partly by insurance company inspectors. 
The Minister said this change would enable 
the Department to introduce certain econo- 
mies and efficiencies. In line with the new 
policy, seven inspectors would be added to 
the elevators branch. 
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MANITOBA 


Employment Safety Act 


As the name would indicate, the Manitoba 
Employment Safety Act is a general safety 
law with very broad coverage. It applies to 
all industries in the province, except agri- 
culture, domestic service and mining. It went 
into force on September 15 and replaced the 
Construction Safety Act and the safety pro- 
visions of the Employment Standards Act. 

In line with recent practices, the Act sets 
out the obligations of employers in general 
terms. The employer must take all reasonable 
and necessary precautions to ensure the safety 
of his employees. He must see that dangerous 
areas are fenced off and that warning signs 
are posted. It is also his duty to see that all 
equipment is provided with proper guards and 
safety devices. In his day-to-day operations, 
the employer is required to adopt and prac- 
tise procedures and techniques designed to 
prevent or reduce accidents. 

The employee is also obliged to assume 
some responsibility for employment safety. 
Every employee must take all reasonable and 
necessary precautions to ensure his own safety 
and that of his fellow workmen, and he must 
wear or use the prescribed protective cloth- 
ing or devices. 

An important new feature is the change in 
administration. The responsibility for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the new leg- 
islation is vested in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board rather than the Department of 
Labour, with the costs to be paid out of the 
Accident Fund. In explanation of this transfer 
of authority, the Minister of Labour said in 
part: 

It would seem reasonable that the 
agency which levies and pays for com- 
pensable accidents should control the 
accident prevention program. The Board 
will thus be acting as a guardian of the 
employers’ fund as well as a protector 
of the employees’ rights in this area. 
We feel therefore that it is reasonable 
that the Board should, in their total 
operation, be charged with the reduction 
of accidents which will in turn ultimately 
effect a reduction in compensation levies 
and human suffering. 


To carry out its new responsibilities, the 
Board is authorized to appoint inspectors 
and may order any piece of equipment to be 
removed for testing. 

Inspectors are authorized to issue written 
orders to employers requiring them to take 
remedial action within a specified time or to 
stop hazardous operations. Written directives 
may also be sent to employees ordering them 
to do whatever is necessary to control a danger. 
To ensure delivery of such directives, par- 
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ticularly on construction sites, the Act sets 
out in detail the procedures for communicat- 
ing orders of inspectors to the persons con- 
cerned. 

An inspector’s order may be appealed to 
the Board, which is required to hold a hear- 
ing before denying an appeal in whole or in 
part. 

The importance of research into employ- 
ment safety and the need to educate and 
encourage both employers and employees to 
adopt and adhere to safe working practices 
have been taken into account in the new Act. 
The Board is authorized to engage in re- 
search in matters relating to occupational 
safety. It is also empowered to develop and 
carry out programs to promote safety in 
employment, either on its own initiative or 
in cooperation with employers, employees, 
unions or employers’ organizations. 


The need for consultation with labour and 
management in drawing up safety standards 
is also recognized. The Act provides for the 
establishment of joint advisory committees 
to assist the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
in establishing reasonable standards of safety 
in workplaces and to recommend rules and 
regulations respecting safe employment prac- 
tices. 


To give the legislation the necessary flexi- 
bility to meet changing conditions and tech- 
nological improvements, specific safety and 
health requirements are not set out in the 
Act, but they are to be prescribed by regula- 
tion. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations on a broad 
variety of subjects, including: the adoption 
and implementation of appropriate safety 
codes; measures to guard against electrical 
hazards and industrial diseases and to protect 
men working in excavations or in compressed 
air; protective clothing and equipment and 
machinery guards. 


Regulations requiring the approval of 
equipment and providing for the licensing of 
employees using certain types of equipment 
are also authorized. 


The reporting of accidents and of statistical 
data relating to employment safety are also 
among the matters that may be dealt with 
by regulation. 


Penalties for infractions have been in- 
creased. An offender is now liable to a maxi- 
mum fine of $500 or up to six months’ im- 
prisonment or both, and may be charged with 
a separate offence for each day the violation 
continues. 


Mines Act 


A new section dealing with the establish- 
ment of mine rescue stations and the training 
of mine rescue crews has been added to the 
Manitoba Mines Act. 
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The Minister of Mines has been authorized 
to issue a written order requiring the owner, 
manager or agent of a mine to establish a 
mine rescue station and to see that it is 
equipped, staffed and maintained. 

If such an order is issued, the mine owner 
will be responsible for all costs connected 
with the establishment and maintenance of 
the mine rescue station. He will also be re- 
quired to provide training courses in mine 
rescue work and to see that the designated 
employees attend them. 

On receipt of the Minister’s order, the 
owner, manager or agent, as the case may 
be, must appoint a mine official or an em- 
ployee of the mine owner to take charge of 
the mine’s rescue station and to see that all 
equipment is maintained in good condition. 
He must also see that the required number 
of supervisors and workmen are trained in 
the use and maintenance of mine rescue 
equipment. 


The manager, in turn, will be responsible 
for supervising all rescue or recovery opera- 
tions conducted at a mine. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Nova Scotia Industrial Safety Act is 
designed to ensure the safety and health of 
employees in modern industrial situations. 
It replaces the Factories Act, which was last 
revised in 1947. 

The new Act applies to establishments 
where manufacturing is carried on or where 
any form of energy, including nuclear energy, 
is used to move or work any machinery 
used in manufacturing. Construction sites and 
other workplaces may be brought under the 
Act by order in council. 

Premises where homework is carried on 
are expressly excluded, as well as mines, 
farms, horticultural enterprises and places 
where poultry or livestock are raised. Other 
places may be exempted by regulation. 

The Act makes it quite clear that the 
overall responsibility for occupational safety 
rests with the employer. It states that every 
employer must keep his industrial establish- 
ment in such manner that the safety and 
health of persons in the establishment are not 
likely to be endangered. It is also his duty 
to take such precautions as are reasonable 
to ensure the safety and health of persons 
in his establishment. This includes seeing that 
the provisions of other relevant safety legis- 
lation administered by the Department of 
Labour are observed. 

Besides prohibiting the use of unsafe equip- 
ment, the new Act forbids any person know- 
ingly to sell or lease any unsafe machine or 
device for use in an industrial establishment 
without first disclosing its condition to the 
person concerned. 
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To ensure that all industrial establishments 
are structurally sound, departmental approval 
of plans is again required, except that the 
Chief Inspector is now authorized to grant 
preliminary or conditional approval. Work on 
a new building or alterations to an existing 
structure must not begin, however, unless the 
plans have received final or conditional ap- 
proval. Before operations start, the owner 
must see that the building has been inspected 
by a departmental inspector and found to be 
safe. 

The powers of inspectors have been clari- 
fied. The new Act gives an inspector express 
authority to issue oral and written directives, 
with provision for an appeal to the chief 
inspector. He is also empowered to order 
remedial measures to be taken, or to stop 
hazardous operations. (In practice, inspectors 
took such action under the previous Act, but 
the authority was not spelled out.) 

A new feature is that inspectors are now 
empowered to investigate on behalf of former 
employees. The Industrial Safety Act ex- 
pressly states that an inspector may examine 
persons who were employed in an establish- 
ment within the preceding two months. 

The new Act does not fix a minimum age 
for employment in factories, but it forbids 
an employer to employ a young person in 
the 14 to 16 age-group without first obtaining 
his birth certificate. Other matters relating to 
the employment of young persons may be 
dealt with by regulation. 

The importance of research into industrial 
accidents and the need to promote occupa- 
tional safety have been taken into account 
in the new Act. The Minister is authorized 
to undertake safety research projects, where 
appropriate, in co-operation with the federal 
Government, another province or with any 
person or organization undertaking similar 
research. He is also empowered to undertake 
programs designed to promote occupational 
safety and health and to prevent industrial 
accidents. 

In recognition of the continually changing 
nature of manufacturing, the Act does not 
set minimum standards for workplaces but 
authorizes the Governor in Council to make 
such regulations as are necessary to ensure 
the safety, health and welfare of persons in 
or about industrial establishments. 

Health or welfare matters that may be 
dealt with by regulation include: sanitation, 
washroom and toilet facilities, lunchrooms, 
seats, ventilation, illumination, first-aid sup- 
plies, and personal protective equipment. 

Regulations respecting tools and equipment, 
machinery guards, fire protection, explosives 
and electrical hazards are also authorized. 

Penalties for violations of the Industrial 
Safety Act are higher than those under the 
Factories Act. For a first offence, a person 
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convicted of a violation of the Act or regula- 
tions is liable to a fine of up to $100, or to 
imprisonment for up to 30 days if he defaults. 
Higher penalties are provided for subsequent 
offences. 


QUEBEC 


The new Mining Act enacted in Quebec 
amended the minimum age requirements for 
certain types of work, modified the ban on 
the employment of women, and gave certified 
unions a role to play in the enforcement of 
safety rules. 

After January 1, 1966, when the new 
Act goes into force, the minimum age for 
employment in or about mines will be 16 
years. At present, boys under 15 years are 
forbidden to work underground and boys in 
the 15 to 17 age-group may not work longer 
than 48 hours a week. 


A higher minimum age is fixed for certain 
occupations. A minimum age of 18 is now 
set for persons employed underground, at 
the working face of any open pit or in the 
operation of a material hoist. No person 
under 20 years may be allowed to operate a 
hoist used for hoisting or lowering persons, 
nor may he be employed in blasting opera- 
tions except as a helper. 


Instead of the absolute ban on the employ- 
ment of women in or about mines, the new 
Act provides that no woman or girl may 
work underground except as an engineer or 
geologist. 

For the first time, the Act recognizes that 
unions have a role to play in the enforce- 
ment of safety standards. If a member of a 
certified union is killed or injured in a min- 
ing accident, the operator must not only notify 
the Minister of Natural Resources but must 
also send a copy of the notice to the union 
concerned. 


Also, if a group of mine employees are 
represented by a certified union, the inspector 
may now require the union to designate a 
member to accompany him on his inspection 
of the mine. 

The provisions respecting mine rescue sta- 
tions formerly contained in the regulations 
have been incorporated in the Act, with some 
changes. Subject to the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, the Minister is 
authorized to establish and maintain mine 
rescue stations and to apportion the costs 
among the operators concerned. 

The chief inspector of mines will deter- 
mine the number of persons in each mine to 
be trained in the use and maintenance of 
rescue apparatus. The mine operator will 
choose the members of each rescue crew and 
must ensure that they follow the course. The 
operator of the mine where rescue operations 
are being conducted will be responsible for 
the supervision and direction of the rescue 
crews. 

Other safety and health requirements may 
be prescribed by regulation. 

A new provision makes such regulations 
binding on every contractor or subcontractor 
who contracts to do work in or about a mine. 
If there are any infractions in connection with 
the work entrusted to the contractor or sub- 
contractor, he will be held responsible as if 
he were the operator and will be liable to 
the penalties provided. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Amendments to the Saskatchewan Pas- 
senger and Freight Elevator Act deleted all 
references to elevator operators’ licences, 
effective from January 1, 1966. The result is 
that, after that date, it will not be necessary 
to have a licensed person in charge of an 
elevator that is not fully automatic. 


Changes in Provincial Workmen's 
Compensation Laws in 1969 


Six provinces amend Workmen’s Compensation Acts, three increase 
the maximum yearly earnings on which compensation may be paid 


Ont. 


and Sask. raise minimum payments for total disability 


The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan and the federal Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


were amended in 1965. 


The most extensive changes were in Alberta, where recommendations of a special 


legislative committee appointed to review the Act in 1964 were implemented. In British 
Columbia, the Government was authorized to amend the benefit provisions of the Act 


by order in Council if the report of the Royal Commission appointed in January, 1964, 
was handed down before the beginning of the next legislative session. 
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Three provinces increased the maximum 
yearly earnings on which compensation may 
be paid. Ontario and Saskatchewan set higher 
minimum payments for total disability. 

In recognition of the fact that awards made 
in accordance with earlier scales of compensa- 
tion are now inadequate, the Ontario Legis- 
lature directed that all permanent disability 
awards for accidents which occurred before 
January 1, 1950 (when the compensation rate 
was raised to 75 per cent) were to be re- 
calculated on the basis of 75 per cent of 
earnings. In Nova Scotia, as in a number of 
other provinces, compensation payable to a 
workman, by reason of the recurrence of a 
disability after a specified period of time, may 
now be based on his current earnings, if 
higher than his earnings at the time of the 
original accident. 

In Alberta and Nova Scotia, death benefits 
were increased, and age limits for the payment 
of children’s allowances were extended. In 
Nova Scotia, compensation is now to be paid 
to all dependent children to the age of 18. 
In Alberta, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board may, at its discretion, pay compensa- 
tion to a child until he reaches the age of 21, 
if he is making satisfactory progress at school. 

The Nova Scotia Board was empowered to 
award compensation for any disease “peculiar 
to or characteristic of a particular industrial 
process, trade or occupation.” Additions were 
made to the schedule of industrial diseases in 
three provinces. Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
relaxed the conditions for payment of com- 
pensation for silicosis. 

Coverage was extended in three provinces. 
Ontario provided for compulsory coverage of 
farm workers—the first province to do so. 

The Manitoba Board was authorized to 
carry out duties and functions under any other 
Act of the Legislature. By virtue of this 
authority, the Board has been vested with 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
Employment Safety Act. 

The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
was amended to reduce the waiting period, 
and to raise the ceiling on annual earnings 
and the minimum payment for total disa- 
bility. Provision was also made for payment 
of children’s allowances to the age of 21, if 
a child is attending school. Compensation 
awards to dependent widows and children in 
respect of past accidents were brought up to 
the current level, from April 1964, the costs 
to be paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

Disability Benefits 


The ceiling on annual earnings was in- 
creased in three provinces: in New Bruns- 
wick from $4,000 to $5,000, effective from 
January 1, 1966; in Alberta from $5,000 to 
$5,600; and in Manitoba from $5,000 to 
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$6,000. Manitoba is the third province, after 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, to establish a 
ceiling of $6,000. 

Two provinces raised the minimum payment 
for total disability. In Saskatchewan, the 
minimum payment for permanent total disa- 
bility was increased from $30 to $32.50 a 
week, and for temporary total disability from 
$30 a week or earnings, if less, to $32.50 a 
week or earnings, if less. 

In Ontario, the minimum compensation for 
permanent total disability, formerly $130 a 
month or earnings, if less, was raised to $150 
a month or earnings, if less. It was further 
provided, however, that no totally disabled 
pensioner may receive less than $100 a month. 
No change was made in the minimum for 
temporary total disability, which remains $30 
a week or earnings, if less. 

In both provinces the increases were made 
applicable to all total disability pension pay- 
ments accruing from July 1, 1965, regardless 
of when the accident occurred. 

An important amendment in Ontario was 
one providing for the upgrading of all per- 
manent disability pensions awarded to work- 
men for accidents that happened before 
January 1, 1950, when benefits were based 
on either 55 or 66% per cent of average 
earnings. As of July 1, 1965, all such pen- 
sions are to be paid on the basis of 75 per 
cent of the workman’s average earnings at 
the time of the accident. 

A Nova Scotia amendment enables com- 
pensation, payable upon the recurrence of a 
disability more than five years after the 
original accident, to be based on the work- 
man’s average weekly earnings before the 
original accident, or on his average weekly 
earnings during the 12 months immediately 
preceding the recurrence, whichever is 


greater. 
Death Benefits 


There were a number of changes in death 
benefits. In Alberta, the monthly pension to 
a widow or invalid widower was increased 
from $75 to $85. In line with this change, 
the lump sum payment to a widow on re- 
marriage (one year’s payments) was raised 
from $900 to $1,020. The allowance to a 
dependent child under 16 was raised from 
$40 to $45 a month, and the maximum ad- 
ditional allowance payable to an orphan 
child, at the discretion of the Board, was 
increased from $25 to $35 a month. 

Such payments may now be made to the 
age. rot. 21.) instead “ot “184; Similarly, if a 
child who is attending school is making 
satisfactory progress, payments may now 
be made, at the Board’s discretion, to the age 
of 21 or to the end of the school year in 
which he reaches the age of 21 (previously 
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18). All the above increases were made ap- 
plicable to past accidents as well as to those 
occurring after the amendments went into 
force. The increased payments to dependent 
widows, invalid widowers, and children were 
effective from April 1, 1965. 

In Nova Scotia, the maximum allowance 
for burial expenses was increased from $250 
to $300, and the lump sum payment to a 
widow raised from $150 to $250. The 
monthly payment to a widow was raised 
from $75 to $90. Children’s allowances were 
increased from $25 to $30 a month, and 
compensation is now to be paid to all 
children to the age of 18. Previously, com- 
pensation was payable to the age of 16, but 
payments could be continued, at the Board’s 
discretion, to the age of 18 to assist a child 
to further his education. The maximum al- 
lowances payable to dependants other than 
widow and children were raised from $45 
to $60 a month for each dependant, and to 
$75, instead of the previous $60 a month, 
for all such dependants. Increases in death 
benefits in Nova Scotia went into force on 
July 1 and are payable in respect of past 
accidents, as well as those occurring after 
the effective date of the amendments. 

Another Nova Scotia amendment increased 
from $20 to $35 a month the allowance pay- 
able for a 25-month period to a widow on 
remarriage. 

The Saskatchewan Act was amended to 
make a common-law wife without children 
eligible for compensation if she had lived 
with the workman for the five years preced- 
ing his death (formerly seven years). The 
Act provides, as before, that a common-law 
wife with one or more children is entitled to 
compensation if she had lived with the 
workman for the three years preceding his 
death. 

Medical Aid 


The Alberta Board was empowered to 
replace and repair clothing destroyed or 
damaged as a result of an accident for which 
the workman is entitled to compensation. 
Three other provinces—Manitoba, Newfound- 
land and Saskatchewan—provide for a cloth- 
ing allowance. 

In Nova Scotia, the time limit for sub- 
mission of accounts for medical aid was ex- 
tended from six to 12 months. In Alberta, a 
physician who attends an injured workman 
is required to submit progress reports on the 
first and 15th day of each month, during the 
time he continues in attendance on the work- 
man. Under the previous wording of the Act, 
such reports were required “during such time 
as the injured workman is unable to work 
as a result of the injuries.” 
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Time Limits for Filing Claims 

The sections of the Alberta Act laying 
down requirements for the making of a claim 
for compensation were re-enacted. As before, 
a claim must be made by the workman with- 
in one year of the date of the accident. The 
Board is empowered, however, to pay claims 
filed within three years if the workman gave 
notice of the accident to his employer as 
soon as practicable after its occurrence, and 
the claim is a just one and ought to be 
allowed. The requirement that the accident 
must have been noted in the employer’s re- 
cords has been dropped. 

Where death results from an accident and 
the workman had not made a claim to the 
Board, no compensation may be paid unless 
the death occurs within one year of the 
date of the accident, and a dependant makes 
a claim within one year of the workman’s 
death. 

Alternatively, if death occurs within three 
years following the accident, the Board may 
pay compensation under the following condi- 
tions: 

—that the workman reported the accident 
to his employer as soon as practicable after 
its occurrence; 

—that the claim is a just one and ought 
to be allowed; 

—that the dependant makes a claim within 
one year of the workman’s death. 


Where a workman dies after making a 
claim, there is no limitation on the time 
within which a dependant may apply for 
compensation. 

The above time limits do not apply to 
claims for compensation for silicosis. 


Rehabilitation 


In New Brunswick, the annual limit of 
$50,000 on rehabilitation expenditures was 
removed, enabling the Board to spend such 
sums as it considers necessary to help in- 
jured workmen return to gainful employ- 
ment. 

Industrial Diseases 


The definition of “industrial disease” in 
the Nova Scotia Act was broadened to in- 
clude not only a disease listed in the schedule 
of industrial diseases but any other disease 
peculiar to or characteristic of a particular 
industrial process, trade or occupation; and 
the Board was given authority to decide 
whether a disease other than a disease men- 
tioned in the Schedule is an industrial disease 
under the Act. Carbon monoxide poisoning 
was added to the Schedule. 
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Infectious hepatitis and two throat or skin 
infections—beta hemalytic streptococcal in- 
fections and staphylococcus aureus infections 
—were added to the Schedule of compensable 
diseases in the Saskatchewan Act. 

The Schedule in the Alberta Act was 
amended to include in the term “pneu- 
moconiosis” various forms of lung disease 
caused by inhalation of dust. The description 
of the disease now appearing in the Schedule 
is as follows: “Pneumoconiosis including, 
inter alia, silicosis, silico-tuberculosis, an- 
thraco-silicosis, asbestosis, and all chronic 
changes in the lung induced by the prolonged 
inhalation of dust of a non-living character.” 
Tunnelling was added to the description of 
processes in which pneumoconiosis is _pre- 
sumed to be caused by the nature of the 
employment. 

Two provinces relaxed the conditions for 
payment of compensation for silicosis. A 
Manitoba amendment permits the Board to 
pay compensation for silicosis where it is not 
evidenced by X-ray appearances but is evi- 
denced by results of other scientific tests or 
examinations. (The requirement that a 
diagnosis of silicosis had to be established by 
X-ray was removed from the British Colum- 
bia Act in 1959). The Nova Scotia Board 
was given discretion to re-open or receive a 
claim for compensation for silicosis or coal 
miners’ pneumoconiosis at any time, notwith- 
standing the five-year time limit prescribed 
by the Act. 


Reciprocal Agreements 


The provisions of. the Saskatchewan Act 
permitting the Board to make reciprocal 
agreements with the Boards of the two ad- 
joining provinces, providing for the payment 
of compensation in respect of industrial 
diseases or injuries where work was performed 
partly in Saskatchewan and partly in Alberta 
or Manitoba, were amended to authorize the 
Board to enter into an agreement with any 
other province. Such agreements no longer 
need to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


The comparable provision of the Alberta 
Act was also amended to empower the Board 
to make a reciprocal agreement with the 
Board of a territory. The purpose of such 
agreements is to ensure that workmen or 
their dependants receive compensation in 
accordance with one Act or the other and to 
avoid a duplication of assessments. 


Coverage 


Coverage was extended in three provinces. 
In Alberta, a workman is now protected 
while at classes which he is required to attend 
as a condition of his employment. Contract 
nursing homes under the Nursing Homes Act 
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were also brought under the Alberta Act. In 
Manitoba, persons ordered to help with fires 
under the Fires Prevention Act or who give 
assistance in fighting fires under the direction 
of a fire guardian, or the chief or head of a 
municipal fire department, etc., were brought 
under the compulsory coverage of the Act. 
For purposes of compensation, the average 
earnings of such firefighters are to be deemed 
to be the same as their average earnings in 
their regular employment, with a minimum of 
$25 a week and a maximum of $6,000 a year. 

Another Manitoba amendment enables a 
member of the employer’s family, who is 
employed by him but does not live with him 
as a member of his household, to be covered 
in the same way as other employees. Mem- 
bers of an employer’s family who work for 
and live with the employer may apply for 
voluntary coverage. 

In Ontario, provision was made for com- 
pulsory coverage of farm workers. The pro- 
vision stating that the Act did not apply to 
the industry of farming was deleted. New 
regulations will be issued extending the bene- 
fits of the Act to farm workers. 

In another amendment, “independent 
operators’—persons who do not employ 
workmen but who carry on a trade, business 
or profession within the scope of the Act— 
are permitted voluntary coverage. This pro- 
vision is similar to one in the British Colum- 
bia Act. 


Administrative Provisions 


A new subsection added to the Manitoba 
Act authorizes the Board to “perform such 
duties and functions, and exercise such rights 
and powers, as may be imposed on, or given 
to, it under any other Act of the Legislature.” 
This amendment has reference to the fact 
that the Board has been vested with the 
responsibility for the administration and en- 
forcement of the province’s new general 
safety law, the Employment Safety Act, 
which went into force on September 15, 1965. 
This represents a new approach in accident 
prevention work in the province. Hitherto, 
the Manitoba Department of Labour had 
exclusive authority in the accident preven- 
tion field, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board was concerned only with the payment 
of compensation for work injuries. Manitoba 
is the fourth western province to give the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board enforce- 
ment powers in the field of industrial safety. 


Costs incurred under the Employment 
Safety Act are to be paid from the Accident 
Fund, and the Board is authorized to make a 
special assessment on any class or sub-class 
of employers or on any employer by reason 
of any cost or expenditure incurred in respect 
of that class or sub-class or of that employer. 
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As a means of promoting safer working 
practices in industry, the Manitoba Board was 
authorized to establish a system of merit and 
demerit ratings. Under such a system, an 
employer is eligible for a reduced assessment 
or a refund on his assessment if his accident 
record is better than average; where an em- 
ployer’s accident experience is worse than 
average, the Board may increase his assess- 
ment or require him to pay a special addi- 
tional assessment. 


Under section 15 (5) of the Alberta Act, 
the Board has power to order an employer to 
shut down all or part of his industrial opera- 
tions where conditions of immediate danger 
exist, or where prescribed safety appliances 
have not been adopted. A new provision was 
inserted in the Act providing for the issue of 
an injunction as a means of enforcing the 
Board’s order. Where an employer fails to 
observe a stop-work order, the Board may, 
after giving three days’ notice, apply to the 
Supreme Court for an injunction prohibiting 
the employer from carrying on operations. 


A further amendment in Alberta permits 
the Board to impose a penalty of $10 a day, 
but not exceeding a total of $50, on an em- 
ployer who fails to send in accident reports 
or to furnish particulars of an accident or 
claim. The Act previously made this an 
offence punishable by the courts, on sum- 
mary conviction. 


The minimum penalty for violations of 
the Alberta Act, regulations or Board orders 
was increased from $5 to $25. 


The Alberta provision, authorizing the pay- 
ment of compensation to a workman ordin- 
arily engaged in an industry under the Act 
for injury suffered while working at the 
direction of his employer in work outside the 
scope of the Act, was revised. The Act now 
states that the work so done by the employee 
(which might be in the industry of farming 
or ranching) is to be deemed to be in the 
industry of the employer to which the Act 
applies, and the employer is required to pay 
an additional assessment in respect of the 
other work equal to the full cost of the 
claim, up to a maximum of $50. 


It is further provided that any person who 
has control and direction of a workman, and 
who directs him to do other work as men- 
tioned above, is to be considered as having 
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given him the direction on behalf of the 
employer. Under the former provision, the 
employer was required to pay an assessment 
on the industry not covered by the Act in 
the same amount as if he had made voluntary 
application for its coverage for the balance 
of the current year. 

The Annual Report of the New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is now to be 
made to the Minister of Finance and In- 
dustry, instead of the Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


The federal Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Act, which applies to seamen not covered 
by provincial workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, was amended to bring benefits into line 
with those provided under the workmen’s 
compensation laws of the Atlantic provinces, 
where most of the claims are filed. The 
waiting period was reduced from four days 
to three, and the ceiling on annual earnings 
was raised from $4,500 to $5,000. The mini- 
mum payment to an injured seaman for 
temporary total or permanent total disability 
was increased from $15 to $25 a week, or 
earnings, if less. 

Some of the benefits payable in fatal cases 
were also increased. The maximum allowance 
for funeral expenses was increased from $200 
to $300. A further change is that compensa- 
tion may now be paid, with the approval of 
the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board, 
to a dependent child to the age of 21, if he 
is attending school. This amendment was also 
made applicable to dependent children in re- 
spect of past accidents. For children who are 
not attending school, the age limit for pay- 
ment of compensation continues to be 18. 

Compensation awards made to widows and 
dependent children in respect of earlier ac- 
cidents were upgraded, with retroactive effect 
to April, 1964. A widow or dependent child 
of a deceased seaman whose monthly allow- 
ance is below that now provided will receive 
an additional allowance sufficient to bring the 
award up to the current level ($75 a month 
for a widow, $25 for a dependent child and 
$35 for an orphan child). The cost of the ad- 
ditional payments in respect of past accidents 
is to be paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The other amendments to the Act 
went into force on May 1, 1965. 
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97th Annual Conference 


of Trades Union Congress 


Congress membership votes by a majority of 2,735,000 to accept 
the General Council’s wage restraint motion, whereby proposed 
increases will be examined for effect on the national interest 


The British Trades Union Congress, at its 
97th annual conference in September, adopted 
a report on a new wage review plan sub- 
mitted by the General Council. 

The motion was approved by 5,251,000 
votes to 3,312,000, a majority of 1,939,000. 
Another motion to refer back the Council’s 
report was defeated by 5,738,000 votes to 
3,003,000, a majority of 2,735,000. 

The plan requires unions to submit new 
wage demands to a union committee to 
determine whether such proposed increases 
conform with the national interests. It also 
requires them to refrain from proceeding 
with claims while they are being considered 
bythe TUC, ’ 

Opponents of the new pay plan claimed it 
was a moral defeat for George Woodcock, 
TUC general secretary, and the General 
Council. Mr. Woodcock had told the dele- 
gates that the TUC must have something 
positive to show by December if they were 
to persuade the Government not to enforce 
legislation that could hold up claims until 
the National Board for Prices and Incomes 
(L.G., June, p. 502), set up last May, had 
considered them. - 

Mr. Woodcock introduced the Council’s 
recommendation with a speech devoted mostly 
to the dangers of bringing law into industrial 
relations, and the need to support Govern- 
ment planning. 

“It is a dangerous thing to start bringing 
in the law to industrial relations in this 
country,” he said. “This has got to have very 
considerable justification indeed. But the 
Government are determined to do it. They 
made no bones about it. My own view is that 
these things the Government seek to do can 
be done better by voluntary methods than 
by legislation.” 

Neither Mr. Weodcock nor the council 
seemed to have any idea yet how the TUC 
will set about examining unions’ claims be- 
fore they are submitted to employers. Union 
leaders said they did not see how the scheme 
could have any praciical value. 

Economics Minister George Brown earlier 
had warned the union council that the Labour 
Government intends to bring in legislation in 
December for a compulsory “early warning” 
system to give the National Prices and In- 
comes Board the chance of considering the 
merits of various wage increases. 
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Another motion rejecting the Government’s 
present productivity, prices and incomes 
policy, and supporting the efforts of affili- 
ated unions to improve the living standards 
of their members and secure increased re- 
wards for skill, experience and_ technical 
expertise, was defeated by 6,131,000 votes to 
2,212,000, a majority of 3,919,000. 

A composite motion was approved by a 
no-card vote, recognizing the desirability of a 
prices and incomes policy, but deploring the 
constant increase in prices that undermine 
real incomes and force demands for in- 
creased pay. If the Government prices and 
incomes policy is to work fairly, it added, 
special measures should be considered by the 
Government to identify the causes of in- 
creased prices, rents, and charges for serv- 
ices, so that Government action may be taken 
against those responsible for any unjustifiable 
exploitation of the consumer. The motion 
expressed grave concern over the economic 
position of the lower-paid worker, and in 
particular called the Government’s attention 
to the exceptionally low rates of pay of cer- 
tain staff employed by the National Health 
Service. 


Labour Minister Gunter 


Labour Minister Ray Gunter, addressing 
the Congress as a fraternal delegate, said that 
at the end of last year and this summer the 
world had been wondering if the British 
people could play the role they ought to 
play—because of the recurring crises in the 
economy. The Labour Party was trying to 
come to terms with these difficult problems, 
and it had had to take unpopular measures 
with the smallest of majorities. 

“We have to come to terms about how to 
live within our means, and to contain all 
forms of income so that they do not outstrip 
and outpace what we earn by our productive 
effort, or face disaster,” he said. 

There were many arguments about how to 
come to terms with living within our means, 
he continued. “There are some who say you 
can only come to terms with it in a free 
society by voluntary means, that you must 
take the elements of that free society with 
you, step by step. While I accept that, time 
again is not on our side. 
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“If, perchance, these inner disciplines and 
voluntary contributions cannot be forthcom- 
ing within the short term, then the nation 
itself must look to other means to prevent 
the ultimate disaster. 

“Let there be no doubt in the mind of any: 
body, there could be the possibility of this 
country having something that happened in 
1931, and God forbid that ever again this 
nation should witness the rising unemploy- 
ment figures that happened then.” 

Mr. Gunter said that the economic strength 
of the nation and maintenance of full em- 
ployment depended on willingness to face 
the realities of the present situation, and to 
come to terms with the problem. “No elected 
Government ought to dare to allow the na- 
tion to drift from crisis to crisis, each one 
getting worse. Those who presume to lead, 
whether in politics or industry, have the duty 
to tell the people the truth, to lead them to 
face the facts of the situation. I do not be- 
lieve this is the time for easy words. I have 
sufficient faith in our people to believe that, 
given the leadership, whether at Westminster 
or on the workshop floor, they will respond.” 


Lord Collison 


Lord Collison, in his presidential address, 
said that the trade union movement would 
continue to give its mind to the large issues 
of economics and to the machinery for 
bringing all prices and all incomes into fairer 
balance. In his own discussion with people, 
some had doubted the feasibility of the 
productivity, prices and incomes policy, but 
no one had doubted its desirability. 

Lord Collison said the issues are far too 
complicated to expect a miracle to happen 
overnight. “But what we can expect is a 
movement toward the balancing of the 
growth of the national income against the 
growth of the national product—and this can 
be a cumulative process which can develop 
with accelerating speed,” he said. 

“The very fact that people are now think- 
ing of it as a desirable objective gives every 
encouragement for believing that this will be 
the pattern for the future. 

“Obviously there are problems to be solved 
just as there are disciplines to be accepted. 
The policy has to become genuinely national, 
relating to all incomes; to dividends and 
profits, and not only to wages and salaries. In 
other words it must not be a... wage freeze, 
but an attempt to make legitimate increases 
in personal incomes really mean something 
by ensuring that the greater proportion of 
cash increases are now swallowed up by an 
ever-increasing cost of living. 

“Again, there has to be elbow room within 
the global national increase to make long- 
overdue adjustments in the wages of the 
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grossly underpaid. These are indeed prob- 
lems of a large order, and there are others. 
But I think that we are right to face them 
and to seek answers to them,” he said. 

On the subject of the Labour Government, 
Lord Collison said that those who criticized 
Mr. Wilson and his colleagues should re- 
member two things. First, that the country’s 
economic plight and its backwardness in social 
matters were the direct result of mismanage- 
ment by the previous Government; and sec- 
ond, that wise government and _ resolute 
leadership sometimes demanded that un- 
popular things had to be said and done. 

He believed the British people would 
respond to any challenge, provided the facts 
and the necessary correctives were clearly 
put to them. He also believed that the fruits 
of forceful and appropriate Government 
action would become increasingly evident as 
the months went by. 


Equal Pay for Women 


A motion calling for equal pay for women 
was carried. J. E. Newton, National Union 
of Tailors and Garment Workers, in moving 
the motion, said the Labour Party manifesto 
promised equal pay for equal work. 

“Women,” he said, “are still often used as 
a source of cheap labour. Yet without their 
work the economy would collapse. The 
attitude to women at work is still medieval. 
They are undoubtedly subsidizing industry. 
Most of them in employment have two jobs 
—married women in their employment and 
in their homes. Even some of the young 
unmarried women who have been lured to 
the larger cities often have to do an evening 
job to pay for the rent. 

“The average earnings of men are £18 18s. 
a week—of women £9 4s. We may have 
abolished starvation, but we have not 
abolished sweat, and it is mainly women 
who are being sweated.” 

It was revealed that there were eight mil- 
lion women in employment. Between 1953 
and 1963, the number of women in employ- 
ment rose by 14 per cent compared with 7 
per cent for men. Women are now a third 
of the working population. 

L. W. Buck, National Union of Sheet 
Metal Workers and Coppersmiths, moving a 
motion on increased leisure that was carried, 
said this was of importance in discussions on 
prices, incomes, and _ productivity. They 
should retain in their sights the question of 
shorter hours and increased leisure. Leisure 
itself called for great education and wider 
cultural horizons. 

The motion stated that reduced working 
hours and longer holidays should be an essen- 
tial feature of a balanced socialist plan for 
industry. 
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Another speaker said that because of new 
techniques, the 40-hour week should ulti- 
mately be replaced by a 35-hour week. 


A motion stating that, where shift working 
was unavoidable the aim should be reduction 
in the number of hours in the working shift, 
was also carried. 


Other motions passed: 


—called on the General Council to bring 
pressure on the Government for an amend- 
ment of the National Insurance Act, 1946, to 
enable unemployment benefits to be paid to 
people thrown out of work by a dispute to 
which they had not been a party, and to those 
who were refused re-engagement after the 
settlement of a dispute, for no other reason 
than that they had obeyed the instruction of 
their union; 


—urged re-examination of the present 
accident prevention policy; 


—sought establishment of Government- 
sponsored research organizations independent 
of private industry to identify dangerous 
substances, and advise on essential precau- 
tions and the introduction of regulations; 


—urged the Government to establish a 
comprehensive occupational health service, 
including research facilities independent of 
employer’s control, and to provide resources 
for it; 

—called for reorganization of the National 
Health Service, asked Government to inte- 
grate the various sections of the Service so 
that the available resources of manpower and 
capital could be employed with maximum 
efficiency, and resisted the idea that a charge 
should be imposed on patients for consulta- 
tion or treatment; 


—requested that the General Council take 
steps to propagate a balanced view of the 
movement among school-leavers; 


—declared that the present level of ex- 
penditure for the armed forces was incom- 
patible with the aim to make increased re- 
sources available for social advance and 
economic development, welcomed the Gov- 
ernment’s defence review, and drew atten- 
tion to the cost of maintaining bases abroad; 


—asked the General Council to continue 
its search for acceptable solutions to the 
problems of local government finance; 
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—treaffirmed TUC support for a national 
fuel policy designed to secure maximum use 
of indigenous energy resources; 


—warned that cancellation of a major de- 
fence project might lead to the cessation of 
valuable research and development work at 
a time when a technical break-through was 
imminent, and urged the Government to 
consult with the Ministry of Technology to 
ensure that promising projects were not 
stopped and research teams dispersed in such 
circumstances; 


—expressed concern at the problems aris- 
ing from “the lack of planning” of the 
country’s transport system, and from _ the 
break-up of the machinery for transport co- 
ordination by successive Conservative Gov- 
ernments; 


—reaffirmed the necessity of the establish- 
ment, by legislation if necessary, of an ef- 
fective and competitive third release channel 
available to British independent film 
producers; 


—urged the Government to adopt any 
peaceful measures to compel the Spanish 
Government “to cease their senseless actions, 
to resume normal relations with Gibraltar, 
and to negotiate a settlement that will recog- 
nize the universal desire of Gibraltarians 
to remain in association with Britain;” 


—recorded TUC appreciation of Govern- 
ment policies designed to speed revitalization 
of Britain’s economy; 


—agreed to an amendment that deleted 
from a motion on Viet Nam, a demand for 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces from the 
country; recalled the decision of the 1954 
Geneva conference for an _ independent, 
neutral, unified state of Viet Nam, free of 
foreign bases; and sought the re-opening of 
negotiations among all the countries con- 
cerned, with the aim of achieving a settle- 
ment on the Geneva Conference lines; and 


—condemned the policy of apartheid pur- 
sued by the South African Government, and 
urged the British Government to support, 
through the United Nations, measures for 
effective sanctions. 

The General Council elected J. O’Hagan 
chairman for the coming year. Mr. O’Hagan, 
who is general secretary of the Blast Furnace- 
men’s Union, is well known for work in 
the fields of industrial health, safety, and 
education. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, October 


Employment increased by 25,000 to 7,008,- 
000 between September and October. 


Unemployment, at 171,000, remained vir- 
tually unchanged. In previous years, employ- 
ment has usually declined and unemployment 
has risen during this period. Seasonally ad- 
justed, the October 1965 unemployment rate 
was 3.2 per cent. 

The labour force, at 7,179,000, was higher 
than a year earlier by 204,000, or 2.9 per 
cent. For men the increase was 89,000, and 
for women 115,000. 

Employment in October was 290,000 higher 
and unemployment 86,000 lower than a year 
earlier. 

Employment 


Employment in agriculture was well main- 
tained during the month, as late harvesting 
in Western Canada delayed the seasonal de- 
cline in farm labour requirements. In non- 
farm industries, employment rose by 18,000, 
which was about in line with the usual sea- 
sonal pattern. 

During recent months, job opportunities 
for women have increased substantially, 
largely as a result of expansion in the serv- 
ice industries. In October, the number of em- 
ployed women was higher by 130,000, or 


6.7 per cent, than a year earlier; employed 
men increased by 160,000, or 3.4 per cent. 

Total employment in October showed a 
rise of 290,000, or 4.3 per cent, from a year 
earlier. Non-farm employment was up 
299,000, or 4.9 per cent. Employment was 
noticeably higher than a year ago in all 
regions, the Atlantic region leading with a 
gain of 7.1 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 171,000 in October, was 
virtually unchanged from September. In pre- 
vious years, unemployment has usually in- 
creased during this period. 

Compared with a year earlier, unemploy- 
ment was down 86,000. The decline was 
distributed among all age groups. Of the 
171,000 unemployed, some 129,000 had been 
unemployed for three months or less. The 
remaining 42,000, or 25 per cent of the 
total, had been seeking work for four months 
or more. 

The unemployment rate in October repre- 
sented 2.4 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.7 per cent in October 1964 
and 3.9 per cent in October 1963. Unem- 
ployment rates were lower than a year ago 
in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


SSSsessSSsS9S9a9SmaSS 


Labour Surplus 








'|Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 


i 2 3 4 
Labour Market Areas —_ 
October | October | October | October | October October | October | October 
1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 

Metropolitan vw’. etsd. didmectac| ser oe tot ee ee oo eee 4 12 Siege hes yy ak shee Rese eee 
Majon Industrial 7 vasaene oat ocean oe 1 5 12 21 1S! hee tess <2 alee renee eae 
Major Aerienttural oe Aad sen yd, ee 2 Hy 12 1 eee | ee 
MLINOIEIN,, «Ahad. «SoM ieee... Pee es | an. oa ee 6 16 46 40 6 1 

REGUL F gees Sater ac teaar tee Re cee, eee 1 13 34 91 73 6 1 


Note: Grande Prairie was not included in the survey prior to January, 1965. 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 
a a 


Substantial Moderate 


Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 








Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 








Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 


METROPOLITAN AREAS Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis 


(labour force t. t 
75,000 or more) oe i 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster- 
Mission City 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


Lac St. Jean Brantford 
MONCTON <| Cornwall 
~+>OSHAWA Corner Brook 
Shawinigan Ft. William- 
Sherbrooke Pt. Arthur 
Granby-Farnham- 
Cowansville 
uelph 
Joliette 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Kingston 
(labour force 25,000- Kitchener 
75,000; 60 per cent London 
or more in non- New Glasgow 
agricultural activity) Niagara Peninsula 











MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS |; se 
(labour force 25,000- - 
75,000; 40 per cent or 


more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 





Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John Cont. from col. 3 
sue : Timmins 

udbur Kirkland Lake- 
SYDNEY- New Liskeard 


> SYDNEY MINES 


Continued in col. 4 


RIVIERE-DU-LOUP </ Barrie 


Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 


DRUMMONDVILLE, 
GASPE 


Quebec North Shore 

RIMOUSKI 

STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 

ST. STEPHEN 


AA A AA 


Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville- 
Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Central 
Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


ait 
GODERICH 
Grand Falls 
Grande Prairie 
->KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 


Lachute-Ste. Therese 


Lindsay 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 


North Bay 


Continued in col. 4 


Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 








Listowel 
Stratford 

Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
WOODSTOCK- 


-+> TILLSONBURG 


Cont. from col. 3 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George- 
Quesnel 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 





->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which 
they moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 591 June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





T otal. cwilian labour force Xa ate eaters ty 21> ete (000)| Oct. 16 Gees + 0.3 + 2.9 
Einaploy€d cdi cas Sassen CR BGs cy ates oe rap (000)| Oct. 16 7,008 + 0.4 + 4.3 
Agrieulbure.: de 55.00 «50 cd Ma os va 6d see ee (000)| Oct. 16 632 + 1.1 — 1.4 
Non-agricultureacnreceme) it uiatte sa eee eis (000)| Oct. 16 6,376 + 0.3 + 4.9 
Paidworkerst fie ee oe (000)| Oct. 16 5,879 + 0.4 + 5.6 
INGE SyOLE GHD) LNOWOES) IP TOOK, aoocanonavacesamenooeaar (000); Oct. 16 3,919 —33.3 + 9.3 
Atoworlelesstt Gan: 3 5 OUr Sip. se-g anaes ules rere eee (000)| Oct. 16 2,856 +241.6 — 2.1 
Employed but not:at workGwe. . i c..2.25 - 6). oie (000)} Oct. 16 233 —14.0 + 9.4 
Unemployedeen.cico.nc satis Ae ee OM ios care (000)| Oct. 16 171 — 2.9 —33.5 
Atlante cece 4k ie a ee (000)| Oct. 16 23 0.0 —30.3 
Qathecr).w Sepueeesreee Fa 2 Are eta ee (000)| Oct. 16 75 + 8.7 —23.5 
ONPATIO Meas crto caine ek oe SO ie oaks ae eae (000)} Oct. 16 ee —21.3 — 50.0 
Prairiens?.o 30st ish, See 8 eee (000)} Oct. 16 13 —27.8 —45.8 
Paeiiicss: hk ieee unig ee eerie eee (000)} Oct. 16 23 +21.1 —17.9 
Without work and seeking work vere. .:..2css neve es (000)} Oct. 16 161 — 3.6 —34.0 
On temporary layott up tO.00 Ose... fas un. ee (000)} Oct. 16 10 +11.1 —23.1 
Industrial employment (1949=100). 0.0.00. cc ccc cc ese nwcseendens August 14a + 1.1 + 5.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)..................0.- August 131.4 + 1.4 + 4.0 
[aA G PALO Be ace sc DE eo AA ae eas eee 1st}.6 months] 62,898 — +22.6 
Destinedto‘the la bourtorcewerne... as os saa egies ee 1st} 6 months} 32,434 — +24.1 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts. 3... 4seeRua eens «. Se. ns Se eee October 88 — 4.4 +46.7 
No. of workersanvolved.sci35e aceasta eee October 16, 707 —20.5 +57.7 
Duration. Man Ga y6:..: 2. ssadoksatl «kya ee eee October | 168,250 —22.1 +65.6 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......... August $91.22 0.0 + 4.6 
Average hourly earnings (migsienW. > fos secs. nes eeeecm tee August $ 2.10 + 0.5 + 4.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...............00000- August 41.1 + 0.7 — 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfs.).33. a7 95... eee ee eee eee August $86.10 + 0.9 + 3.3 
Consumer price index (1949=100)ee0....2%. — 200.5500 oon October 139.3 + 0.1 + 2.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949=100)..| August 148.3 + 1.1 + 0.7 
Totallabourjncome: ;;....:aehiuduanil. Atel oan $000,000} August 22d + 1.3 -+10.4 

Industrial Production 
Total (average:1949= 100) ).0.5 fleas eee. Gees ee Sept. 236.8 + 6.3 + 7.6 
Maniac © icc sc 3e PERI tote nine ae eae ae Sept 210.7 + 7.0 + 6.5 
PUTA DIOS Efe dc Ps dod ae eerie ache Stee ee ole ee ae Sept. 212.8 +10.9 + 6.8 
Aa CETTE LEG gd Finan cco «  bedbipepapateeehe Bee erat casero tote na ee Sept. 209.0 + 3.7 + 6.2 

New Residential Construction (b) 

RSBAY Gre ere ae a Rove so 5 Rede pete hadptacetec Uniross cit a eee ee October 11, 640 —15.6 + 3.0 
Completion®. «6.4.6... 54 os. WOE ie ae eee October | 11,587 — 8.6 + 2.0 
WncleriConstEUCtlON «ja... i ducdeasapera eed ae oral eee October 91,762 +20.2 — 0.3 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Bargaining Calendar for 1966 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees, listed by month in which they terminate. 
Excludes agreements in the construction industry. 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 
Lana ard wi Der Oce leew WVOOUStOCK™ On te te tees 1s soc seostensesbevesececesenes Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
FEBRUARY 
Bellsiclephone.corol Canada, Owen & Onto Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
pes urners Cal ASS eT OFOMEO, ONG oi es-.s5. cs ccsse ccessedotenesoasscatetaoacctivatanaeceesiceg eons Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Onte......ccccccccccccccccscsesseseceseseee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (Office empl.) 


gpm Limited, Sherbrooke; Que. iol. cccccectnscestevessnsscsnesete ... Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Textile, Drummondville, Magog, Montmorency & Sher- 





BRON PEL ee Mage A Becta son rena ee peule Lavine o ocak se sauanisdvnesessesies Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que.........0000...... ec oe Ce cc aay United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont................ecccccccecccecees TEAS On Re Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
elvinatorom Canada scOondon, Ont: 1.45.5) eee nee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Mallinety NEES ae ASSie a VLOntheala © Vea ies anes et... eee etree eee, Hatters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Mors) Limited td sMloirs: Sales}staltfaxceNeS icc cgoserccerccccsccsccsseesestsoeeseectece Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Montreal Cottons, Valle yield Ou si) ict -2scidest he csacssaccqersnocesessvnssseascasnse United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Protther Elec mic Lond ott Ont aici bo tly Maiti saevelevinessansdazen hee dvcaise Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Bolyiiers@ orpies abr e Ott tors Pie sae chk ater Setceeas dete decviae useeceeevessuaacesesteevoroess Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
ROE clea Dry OckSsshOGt WV ellers Ointanenssemeieccccscaccceatreccsscesoscateearses Boilermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
- ; CIO /CLC) 
Siawinigane hemucalss slaw lito ation OWS snc. sda ceases cedsscvssosecsesceseveseeessersee CNTU-chartered local 
Boronte Western Hospital, Toronto, Onte ...0.5........ csssecssssevensersncssaeveorinse Building Service Emp!. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
\W Sale rinse (Coe MBA Coe a ena oA re ne a Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Wancouver Police Commissioners Boards Bi@s.c.csccc-c.ceeeseccuseseessccceesosceeeese B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
WY a DASSOuCOULO Ms aVVCIIAIIG. OIE. rr str csses ees esses sseeeeecees te tee terri es United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
MARCH 
Assn. des Detaillants en Alimentation, Section de Montreal, Que......... Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, Que..............0...cc000+ Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), Quebec, Que.............:0:c.ees Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Bathurst Power & Paper (Chaleurs Div.), Gaspe Peninsula, Que........... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Brigsh Columbiadelephome (Company. fo. o-eeee dees sev-cssec-ccusuceseseecccesesecexe Ui ceedr ae Telephone Wkrs. of British Colum- 
bia (Ind. 
BUrNsrenCo. (Easterm) misitehener, Omtiiicsces-cecs:eecctcscescestevecossesavacesacearssoese Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada................ sachs sats Me oR Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Canada Packers, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Montreal & Hull, Que., 
Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg; Man., Edmonton, Alta., Vancouver, B.C. 


& Wilsil, Montreal, Que. & Calgary Packers, Calgary, Alta................. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CBC, company-wide........... A Oe ORE A or ET Oe RO ETE BEE ee eA Radio & Television Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 
DO MtALEINE WS DLN MO] DGATI.y O UC g.-sccseec. ciesesecessaces tt oteetetcet caveoumnee teen tices Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
PimnpDlOveurs Ee OLesticrs|; de la Gatincall, LnC., CUS. 1 s2ei sod: cexcest tenet cones nee IO ICL Minden & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Emiployeurser orestiers dela’ IMiauricie,sING., QUE A i.....050.-.seseresssasentuccoosesn CL pacer & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Hopital Mont-Providence, Rivieres des Prairies, Que.............:c:ccccseerseeeees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission Of Ontario...........0.cccccccceccceceeseeeeeseeeees Public Empl. (CLC) 
Intercontinental Packers, Regina & Saskatoon, Sask. & Red Deer 
PACK ELS eR CG sD CCI RAN IEA ROR te Nee teem cte soko ec cceteesewcdaessvasssutecsvecdeacees Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & Quebec, Que................. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
ESV CTEESLOS MORO LL Oy OME see oer eect cence Sasi sass sacs hase aae bois odor aaceedatenseteraesene: Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Nianitobaglele phone pS VSTi tha c.cccssiccscossseosovs-oescsheess-. Seon suuponeccaseppanaatesse srs IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Noranda: Copperics Brass. Wlomtreals Quesis:s.<.c..ccsccesccesscoctestenoottcsesssso- eee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
RAM pssElecthOmicselsedsiGer OMts eo s.s. occ. seevescsssesceeeie sevsreaeuscosesdeiaacee tines IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) ' 
MASKALC Ne Waar OV erm Tie Ui bys esses ca tee ack soy cnannaperescoacesacssosetusssspencauuestaes Sask. Ce Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Pleinbere:s Irnmiteds (ONtAFIO! DIV.) \.cccesccscesesserece-soeecesceccuatecescosvecnestasstarceces Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Swift Cdn., Moncton, N.B., Toronto, Ont., St. Boniface, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., Richmond, B.C. & Union Packing, Calgary 


FNL Ap eRe Bier me oie ee acca) Met Bd oe oe Se Fs te sg seh casas ends deacseots tssncoors sechouasettaesta Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
PROTO TONC Thy A D1 Usenet, ruicee ss eas tis sass etnce cates uctncreecctaesnececeerneetemnceses Civic Empl. Union (Ind.) 
PROTO MUO ly AaO abe ne attee ee nee ccc neers re eee sca aneier caress eacecneresasscncseceressasrensce Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
POLO LOM GAL gO) ee presen gape snc Mater gesdbc ste tc cciect ess ssaveucsvetecsecascassonascvens Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
BOLO OMI CEL Oat) 10 bees cere an, acs teeses conconcassecicetsnsterensevssecesvocsseenseascasacassostssecese Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
PRGTOMUOMVIGUCO He OMG cote a-s a eeies sacsecs cuscvnaca oounncotres sicnceveoudessoeecoaaguanacessess Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
MOrOntOmuransit: @om#inissiOn, MOLONTO, Ot, -2,ecccencecs-sccoasecooncwcaraceecoress Transit Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
APRIL 
Alberta Government Telephones Commission............::sssesseesesreeesseerees tt Se eae oot /CLC) (plant, traffic & general 
service 
Anglo-Cdn, P F Lvllle ms) esme mince terse tacks ns.secthestedeneetonacteereseetv ese Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
glo aper, Forestville, Qu CLO/CLO) 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
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Company and Location Union 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfid. Pulp & Paper & Nfld. Con- 


tractors: Assis, NIG ce erect nee Fae mes, Pe; Sg Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
, Dominion Stores, Loblaws & other stores, Calgary, 
Pine vacevecdh con lb venues buses MEE: RG Renee a eSee TRO Tae eee ee ee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Courtaulds Ganada.-Cormwall Oita sere ee tenet ene eee eee eeneete Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO iCLGC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), East Angus, Que......... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), Windsor, Que............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTUV) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que............:::esceseseeretertessteetetens Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Iind.) 
Hawker Siddeley Canada Ltd. (Orenda Engineering & Vending ~ . 
Divisions), Malton, Ont. .ce coca cnet eres nie ener caunem erereener ete Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Kelloze Co: of Canada, ond Ors: © itr recsec rte cas, tees tatrotrasecrvedtteteadsraer se Millers (AFL-CIO /CLC) . 
Quebec Citys! Ques, neers racer ee ote aes asenns cezacs scacee es coussieteanvas ceoeerpeaecrs Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
Quebec’ GVitys Que sere carrer oe eee chases arcs es sade raa ease cer sar sac faresetseeeeeatvente Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal Quer iercrsresc: 1. seneesotaht eee ta-t eter ere eaneae Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Rolland’ Paper, Mt. Rolland’ cts Jeromen Que cece sececccsceeecsoesasosnsesreeencs Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 





MAY 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kingstony Oita nse retee-cee cere eee tere Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Avtomatic Blectric, Brock villes @mntiesresweseereere costes ecco aces ve cor cee enero eseeer ee IUE (AFL-CIO /CLC) a. 
CPR: SVSt@mi= W1de:ti 5. Aa Ae reer testa sce cet oats ce des Seve eee ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Carling, Labatt, Molson, O’Keefe & other breweries, Winnipeg, 

Mart. 2. ae es Aiseshchlece sc ec ee a ee res Sete OE deers caer tr eee eee Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Strattiords Ont soc. sc... v-vce-eeeeesscstenecsvoneeeters Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Ayers: Limited; Lachute, Que eietrrsesteccrscaccosececcvercetsesnecteavette United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton, London & other centres, Ont................... Retail ,Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
John Forsyth Co., Kitchener, Waterloo & Wellesley, Ont........... ... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Manitobat Rollie Mall; ‘Selling, UM aneesscctstecnsetern.ccscecesevasesneeeessescea deere Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
RCA Victor; Monitreal, ‘Ouest onc occete tetceseteeets saneoascetavepcencs sede ansenececacese ss RCA Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Saskatchewan Power, Corp iicctcscreccrcesctoeoce scooter toeasacedovsgiscatconinveesmieremeetans Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

JUNE 

Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kemano & Kitimat, B.C.........c0c.cctccccesccese0e Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton, Celgar Ltd., Watson Island 

& Rayonier(Canadal Lid WoodtibrenrBiGase. nese teeeee eee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
Cdn Westinghouse, Three Rivets, Ouciinccsesestters css oeceveseeccavecdeseense eens IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley, Riondel, Salmo & Trail, 

B:Gg. 2 chee SSRI ee Ak i es Sa Ee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
DontmnionsGilass, REACH A tae .cae ete een ea soca ce iecee eect cea Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Rubber!(Rubber Div:), St. Jerome, Quel. as. eres eee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Edmonton Public School Board, Edmonton, Alta........ 0c. cc.cccceceeccesees Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 
Federal Electric Corp., DEW Line installations, northern Canada........ IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Horest IndustrialvRelations, bsGaCOaSt...s.cesseeescerscse teeta ese eee eee eee Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Columbia Forest Products, 

Crown Zellerbach of Canada Ltd., Elk Falls Co. & MacMillan, 

Bloedel’é& PowellbRiveriindustries (Al bern) eee eee eee Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest Products, Crown 

Zellerbach Canada Ltd., Elk Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada Ltd., 


B.C. :COAaSt,. 2:8 ie See PS eek hin, ie SE tcl Ne nee OG eee ees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Maritime: Tels & Wels, province-widen NiO. etecteiecscessosei tee eterna IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) (craft & service empl.) 
Montreal Hat & Cap Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que..............0..cc..cceccseeeeees Hatters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Scott) Lasalleweimited: Woneieutl sO veneer ee erent eee Scott Lasalle Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Sherritt-Gordon- Mines) Lynnilakes Vian etc eee ere eee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
United: Keno Rall Manes, Elsa Yo 1cccsscseece see eee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask...............cccesesccseesssecssssseecess CLC-Chartered local 

JULY 
‘Alsoma Ore Properties, VWWiawas, Onite cee se ncceseee es ereeee teers Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Alsomastechi@orpsoaultistes Maries\Ont..5 oper tee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Federation and B.C. Wharf Operators’ Assn., various 

POLS iiss ce era osc este cates ule oy eves ree ee erat ee a ee eee Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, Lowlaws & other stores, Edmonton, 

CARR IR oc esth ateekah See oar onsen hoc bbcacs MEe ena eae eae eC ee Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
@onsolidated\Papersites Escoumins, Que. eee ee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, St. Anne de Portneuf, Que..............:.ccscscccceeceeaeeeoeeee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion GlassyWallacebure: Ont 2. . e eee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dress & Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que.............cccccsccceseceeceeeees Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dress & Sportswear Mfrs. Guild of Toronto, Inc. (Sportswear Div.), 

Moronto, Ont, scx tases -vy: stasis eater gh an Stee Wt ee eee ee Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Dundas, Hamilton & Trenton, Ont.......... feats eo Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant 

wkrs. 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont............c0...ccceccceceeeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
international Nickel Port Colbormen Oat seer eee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
intermational Nickel Sudbury, Ont eee 2. esp ee Bettennsscs cass: ee ences aasvicens Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
INewebrunswick Telephone). trace eee eee ee ee ee IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & Toronto, Ont.................-. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Repent nities Mulls St Jeromes Oueierere ace eee ee eee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask..............cccseseccessesseeseeeee Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating empl.) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont...........00.ccccccccceceess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hilton Works), Hamilton, Ont.............ccccccccccceeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal & Contrecoeur, Que................:ccccseeseeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Toronto Dress & Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Inc., Toronto, Ont................. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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AUGUST 


Company and Location Union 
Oi OIPROWeL oo Caper mOrtnerieOntarlows ac, es acne esses. cece elects oleae (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
IO /CLC) 
Beet valiee ASSIA, MECC CAL OIG. iy ates Aces tovasstl btase diene cocalbc te ndabdeasatelerse Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
STIS VIG NiaSter ville; @) Weiss atten teste eriscrist ite otesontvsncsvecseec neti tA toes CNTU (chartered local) 
DomimioniCoal MGlaces Baye INES oie eccace cc taseade tion ceveeoedsscaviocdeccsgoscetemiesoucnes Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Montreal, Que...............ssecsccsssssssseessensses Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), Nipigon, Ont............. supers (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
i 10 /CLC 
PICONDIIULS INICKEL, PAlCON Dds, ONE! 2. .scusciessonssssavicecsenseackessdessuercoenses Mine, Mil z Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, St. Hyacinthe, Que... cessssssssssesssssecseseees Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Greatpeakes Paper OLTWilliam Oritssnn erste easea cee meen ener, aaah, (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/CLE) 
Bouse Of meapram, Que, Ont, 6c B.C ice crtcescscchansisssctsanssadectenctscoevineesdeests Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark Pulpiccsbapem Ioonglac, Ont. ..c.cerscssceresc eee Sones (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
IO /CLC) 
Mara OMMC OLD mm OLLCATLMUT Olitrsts sts. ssissecersessreceiccctntemrtr tse ee (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
LC 
IMc@ormickesistdm be OnGons Ont ccmccticctecctsccececee. eacritecasecee ee. Millers (AEL-CIO [CLC) 
INortbern horest Products) Pont Arthurs Omts ort. siseeeet te teiccassessspecessece Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO /CLC 
Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, B.C................. Cro chaeea local 
OidisvdneyGollreniessovdmey: Manmesy IN¢Szerccssasccsrsencnstcessesectseeestes esses Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
ppCUCce EP allsvrOweréc baper,) Isapuskasing, (\Onterr..cesesce-0scess-essasessccesesece Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
GIO} CLEC) 
SEPTEMBER 
General Steel Wares, London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Manito pDamlelepnOnersyStell Meee wen mtn ee eek tne needy, copes IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 
NEAMILO DARL CLEP NONE VSLCLANeEn nimmeenatere cette .stesreetetter cr esecoceudascoventees Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 
Naritine mle cc le leno vsiince-=wiGlen IN, Seseetceenasseceset ecescubetvesccterenee cree IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Outboard Marine Corp. of Canada, Peterborough, Ont.................c00cc0 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
POV AIUD CSP ELOSPILAlye VACLON ahs sa. coi ev.cves. sce cee. se-0ces ose seaccseceseseunns eve Royal Jubilee Hospital Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
OCTOBER 
ANTON GEM CXS Ken As Sesto Oe A OO Ee Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SALAM OCR ESAIL Wee OM bate eee eS nee os cstee st teres cs do ucts cous voassinecssiencdesstek comes oeaee Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
ICEL AhOSCIONW Cle NUPIOTIEY © poe coe em eecere scck cl fescboste scott Recoseccoscecceavess Transit Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Burrard Dry Dock, Vancouver, Victoria, Machinery Depot & Yarrows 
ECCS EN TOTO Map Est Creme tern eee ches Aico on seca sucbaen oS samedeasecncnse eeueeo eat Various unions 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, Loblaws & Shop-Easy Stores, 
Win pe groom ransCOnlas Waning sorscsuesee see citrcss ence wet sosassssceecnasvecersese Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
DWommion sridces Ieachinercc Woneie POMte. OUC......sccrrsessss-sehesevetecateeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
EV OMI TO MEO OLSE beg © Cle ye CUS eee pe ee seca - 3 A vee sors buss vo sndousaeeeceevssereees sarvsesecs Empl. Assn. (ind.) 
ny - Cad buryalerde. miViOmireals, OU Gre, .,.2-ccngstseserctscceeceecceoseedscaseecvesn suovesotucetess Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
NWACtOLIAIELOSD ital ml ON GOA Ont A ke. 200 cocestsss keds sos0sdassvaceuscosnaseosdedeosteescteres Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
NOVEMBER 
SCT OG A KM NLOUM E CIIMISs Ot. concn ch puncte reseaatensoccstcoser sss vs snceveuscasseseos Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CGouncillom Printing Industries. 1 Orontoy Ont. <0. -c-2-seedes neceres-cereoden«sreooare Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas Co. & Nabob Foods, Vancouver & other centres, 
ES ee eee Met PAPEL TER TSR OM Dac Reduindosdcev awe bis edesduvune vans axeaseanates Empl. Assn. (ind.) 
Linen Supply Employers’ Committee, Toronto, Onf...............:cccessseerees Laundry Wkrs. (CLC) 
nen burs p cave LOUuUCtSy sl sUMEMID UTS) INES. ic aonccsehsscsss.¢sedesapedoneo~abeiapecansess CLC-chartered local 
MOTEL eae TtW amt) LLG soporte reece sacs eosin sa tala took cra scakpasteananecce vevenest ene Gudetosai sis Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
IN OMELC Ala Git VA UC mmererrr et pete Peres a duterreceednence=sececrsessoecincs isesweseesyresuues Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) A&* 
VIOREL SILVA Ue manent oe, AOE A Mons aa rce ca ceeeun cance ens=s8 cssecersvasatusnnsarneent ae eS i Empl. Federation (CNTU) (inside 
empl. 
SIT Piece LOS GO COLSCLO Wide: Ol teawesess sek ceeastsserccoccccussousosenscsoeecosessudecsseeasses Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
DECEMBER 
GaleanvaGenera LOS pirale Cal Cary. cA Ital ccs.ccc tec cases cacssarasocncccersevsestnaeheo soos Public Empl. (CLC) (non-professional) 
Cdn. Canners, Veo SCAB ENUIC LOR Mo CE ak sn srateets oot essa as cnstcnatas soca Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO iGL@) 
Glia viickersey VLOntheal @UGs 5. nes.cecnor et ees eehy settee vesciesveas.as+ccsonnvoveaceaestsc Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. General Electric, Barrie, Guelph, Peterborough, Rexdale & 
PINON It Cen Ont ere Me tee knee aes vera sss ose eccaSosscscnstvonesen arse saepeanerys UE (Ind.) 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Fernie & Michel, B.C................sssccccesssssceeeee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) ’ 
Davie Ship buildings Pauzom, (Que iy iecccsec-cccevccccocsscsceeceancvesteroendsenseovnrescace Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
GMD AIC LOCH LIS) AS ATZOM. OU se ac-ctccecetereecs< sosteencvosvooscosvocesncvedsapateetbcnes Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
andbagvitrss G@ouncil, IMfontreal, | OuUe. secs. scs-sc-n-ceseeecesoseeceaner seateensereawas Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Kingston General Hospital, Kingston, Ont................::ccccsdcesererseceseeesssees Public Empl. (CLE) é 
PEGQTIG ON CCV n@ Mla eee eretesetere tee eee rete eta w cen satncesssct sctesscnesnvaashcssuncessensecsnetes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
INMarine Industries, SOREL. Que. icc..-.ceecsccasscuservesesevscivssceuetsootSeenensdecvsaseatoriuore Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que........../c-..ccccccceccccsecesesseoeseeeneernee CNTU-chartered local 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Onteoncc.cccs-cerceessserenrconenccsresonnecensonentoocnsens Public Empl. (CLC) 
Phillips Cables Ltd., Brockville, Ont. & Montreal, Que........ccceeseeees JUE (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
= GaE Ee | RLONG oid OLOR) i, Cory epee achno een cee Aare Pre poo IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Quebec-Hydro (Gatineau Power Co.)............:0006 y L f CNTU 
Quebec-Hydro (Shawinigan Water & POWET)..........:::ceereess re etsensetaenes Public Service Empl. Federation ( ) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & other centres.............. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Rowntree Co., Toronto, Onts.........c.c0ccceescseveeecnscccerseoneccereecesaveccosvesasareresses Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta............ccsseeceeseeseerseererseeneeny Public Empl. (CLC) " 
Winnipeg City, Man,............ccscc--seccserscorscsessessessonsceersrevereconscssessconssearaceneeees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expirmg During November and December 1965 
and January 1966 


(except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & vicin- 
ty, y Ques thes cers tevin uh nett Meee ere raat cr ccare sees 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
Que. 222.9... SPP. oh RO See) cee 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 

Que... see See et rere es 
Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ................ 
Burnaby District; @8 Co ee eee een 


Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .... 
CNR, *SyStem=wWidet tric. meee oie ae ee ee ci eaeeeeas 
CNR; GPR’ &vother ratiways. 335.4..c eats ns 
CPR. Systeni=wide ljec x. drs secs eee rece ee « ecosnsecanes 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................... 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. 
Dryden) Raper, Dryden= Ontay 24.5 eee 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ 
Edmonton -City,; Altar ii sce slosssse cuatro ee ee 
Edmonton: City Aliana eee ee 
Edmonton ‘City, Altale eae i Seen oe ee 


Hospitals (5), Arthabaska, Drummondville and 
Nicolet; Que, a seecrect. contac ete ee ae een 


Hospitals (5S), Granby, St. Hyacinthe, Sorel and 
Valleyfield S:Ques 0 eee ere ee re 
Hospitals (7), Cap de la Madeleine, Grand’Mere, 
La Tuque, Shawinigan & Trois Rivieres, Que. .... 


Hospitals (7), Granby, St. Hyacinthe, Sorel and 
Valleytield, @Oties 2 =. he eee ee 


Hospitals (7) Lac Megantic, Magog, Sherbrooke 
& Windsor, Oue.2). Pee ee eee ee 
Hospitals (7), Lac Megantic, Magog, Sherbrooke 
& Windsor Oueenctee ee ee eens 


Hospitals (11), Chandler, Gaspe, Maria, Matane, 
Mont Joli, Montmagny, Notre Dame de Lac, 
Rimouski, Riviere du Loup and Ste. Anne des 
Monts Que. 78s ascot cree ee 


Hospitals (11), Amos, Buckingham, Hull, LaSarre, 
Macamic, Maniwaki, Mont Laurier, Val d’Or 
and Ville,Mariés Que; ae eee ee ee tek 


Hospitals (17), Cartierville, Joliette, Lachine, 
Montreal, Repentigny, Rosemount, St. Laurent, 
Verdun and Ville St. Michel, Que. ............cccc000. 

Hospitals (19), Cartierville, Joliette, Lachine, 
Montreal, St. Jerome, Verdun and Ville St. 
Michel, Ques, x, dc nviedacs terete nee een 


Miner Rubber Co., Granby, Oue: 24.0.0. 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Longue Pointe, Que. 
North York” Township. jOntg. es eee 
Otfawa (G@ity, Ont. Oe boa. eee I aie nt 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon City, Sask. 


Oe eecceoecescosescn 
STH eee eee cere res ereesee soccer seeeeesscceneeeelD 


Sees oe sree sees coesescesseeecscesceeee® 
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Union 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl.) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl.) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (foremen, inside & outside 
empl.) 

Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non- 
professionals) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (nurses) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non- 
professionals ) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non- 
professionals ) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (nurses) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non- 
professionals) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non-pro- 
fessional & nurses at Chandler) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non- 
professionals) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (nurses) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU), (non- 
professionals) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (non-professional) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (non-professional) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (non-professional) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services ) 
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Company and Location Union 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, N\S., 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three 


BAN OL a yet DUG Ia, toes se ee g a ot SMT TO kc ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & Alta. Teamsters (Ind.) 

Standard Tube & T.I., Woodstock, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 

University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. ...........0.00000.. ee Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (non- 
~—— ; professional) 

Winnipeg Metro (Transit Dept.), Man. .................... Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During October 
(except those concluded in October) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
PATA Cary SUSUCTI A WI cy caiade hoy wsrtacos te ssarccseavaceeis Air Canada Sales Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ........ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ............ Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & 
associated empl.) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ............ Cdn. Hee Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl. 
BAL CTY AB eas arcesccrs ssp rates cndsnansvsnveusacnisvoniese Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
evar vei Vee Althea et rat eee te ee. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant) 
ee ECOUIDATIY=WAGE ot ae nance silo cele lieve Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bets CrmCOM Pam ye WEG: cere ase tie ay coho dies scored dees ccave Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. ...........0...... Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
SecA OLGOt NIOnITeal, Ques. ncsccccreeicie.< vicebieecvess Marconi Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Western Natural Gas & Northwestern Utili- 
| TLS d NE ee aoe lh NR RAs see UC ee Fig ce Oe Natural Gas Empl. Welfare Assn. (Ind.) & 
Natural Gas Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ........ Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara 
UEGTI CPE 6) igi: 3 5. Mele A 0 ane Re ne Ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont. National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. 2.0.0.0... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines), 
elim Sarid ee NEG Mer at ee co ka hones. chase iota Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Trenton, N.S. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. .......... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mow Chemicals Samnias Onts dress. sdecescccose dees acseshns Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ...........0000..... Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
tet OAT Tae CACY oP et rococo e cure dene sesbosneravacsivsee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
moronto; Ont) & Winniper, Man. *occccc.sccccecpcscecess Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Montreal, Que. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore Co, of Canada, Nfld. & Que. «....0:..6.0000.0-.5 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal,. Que. j..0<...00.....cisc000es00 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ....................0065 VE (Ind.) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jean- 
ANT a yee ell OVC SIN ud dane PE Nee ne a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. .................... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Mpemont (Mining; Noranda, Que. ciic.-eeccascc.c-nies Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Si Lawrence: Seaway Authority. (.cccc.-.ccscec-scs..0-se00 Railway Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones .................... Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan neice SolP: create nes ear Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Provincia ospitals, oose Jaw, ort ; 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ........ CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
reine mem Viontiredl © QUEM, o..ussacaitsadecdayseeeiteeeretesy cae Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
P ReOULC NOU Y, Ls. Cees. ir... Nadeden. osc eebdenuateiadzeskne Vancouver City Hall Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) é 
YTS ERR GEG Pe 5 A GEC Re ea ee nee eee Be Civic Empl. Union (Ind.) (outside 
empl. 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & Three : 
ae CUES 5o Pe nar a ee commer siigaganelbscecense United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BVamnipedm Netra. sMiatl., Aer fil. ostt..c thd sstenoduaceesteiaans Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
PATER ATIAC AS SYSTCIN- WIE vsiit.isncsneenvesseleceteie chtanoveugecnena Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Paudock: Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SRE PRS USEC TICS P50 tee. SOR Se be eras saakan sere ceeds . Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
iSSi 1 atholiques, Montreal, ; 
a mietaronle ee es : OI ne oe eee Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


(maintenance empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Commission des Bee Se eae Pees 
Que. os wore sesesesessreeseeeeeeree’ PUblic Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


(office empl.) 


Consumers’ Gas, Metro Toronto & ones Contes 

Ont. oe rE Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Denison Mines, ‘Elliot ‘Lake, (Ont Ltt. olathe Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere 

Jacques Cartier, Que. wccsccccscc-cosst poneereh tes esc Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Edmonton City, Altay 00.0 acter ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (5), Alma, Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jon- 

quiére & Roberval, Oue. We. otc oe cereus Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (non- 

professional) 

Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Un tina) (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Northern Electric, Bramalea, Ont. ...............c::cccee VE (ind. 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 

OiheT CCENITCS: Vgc csrcccteee tt percdc aeecsas cone ov rateanig eee Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 

Syndicate (Ind.) 
Winnines p City, ean, ec eeee ater era bocce eee etre Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Board 

B.C. Hydro a Power Avutunority gsceas.cccck tavceees-cee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 

Walkerville VOn1. xt. iccsacs, i scftte does tec avatitet . Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton ity gp iOnts (ence pet to eas erisheteosecr te Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hamilton "City Ont: c2 12 2.,.sa pegs -cehiceacts- eae neers Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. .............. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 


IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp.) sMarathon,.Ont.oncciestsdniceaeea Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(No cases during October) 


Arbitration 


Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


Price Bros. & Co., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 
Ohne eee 1s 25 UN meted wih ncMe snd Ait at ec hd wk ke Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
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Part [fI—Settlements Reached During October 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


Bathurst Paper Limited, Bathurst, N.B.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO): 3-yr. agreement covering 810 empl.— 
wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966, S¢ an hr. eff. 
July 1, 1966, 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967, 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1967 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1968; additional adjustments of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. July 1966 and 5¢ 
an hr. eff. July 1967 for tradesman and 2¢ an hr. in first pay period following date of signing for 
oilers; intermittent Sunday operations—time and one half will be allowed during term July 1, 1965 
to June 30, 1967 and 15¢ an hr. will be paid during the period July 1, 1967 to June 30, 1968 for 
all hrs. worked during the wk. that the mill operates on Sunday, up to a maximum of 15 Sundays; 
continuous operations—the mill will be considered to be working on continuous operations if it 
is operated for more than 15 Sundays, and the adjustment of 15¢ an hr. will be on a permanent 
basis; evening and night shift premiums to be 9¢ and 12¢ an hr. respectively Jan. 1966 (at present 
8¢ and 11¢) and 10¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively Jan. 1968; 5 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service 
Jan. 1967 (new provision) and after 25 yrs. of service Jan. 1969; supplementary vacations with pay 
after 25 yrs. of service in addition to regular annual vacation of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. 
at 61, 3 wks. at 62, 4 wks. at 63 and 5 wks. at 64 eff. Jan. 1968; jury duty supplement introduced; 
weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be increased to a maximum of $60 payable up to 26 wks. 
for those empl. earning in excess of $5,000, a yr. eff. March 1, 1967; voluntary revocable checkoff 
introduced; provision for at least 90 days’ notice to the union(s) of technological changes and/or 
automation that will result in significant changes in employment status of empl., and for discussion 
and consideration of such measures as early retirement, retraining, transfer, etc.; provision for 
severance pay for empl. laid off due to technological changes and/or automation—I5 hrs. pay at 
current hourly rate for each completed yr. of continuous service, payable to empl. with 10 or 
more yrs. of continuous service; rate for labourer will be $2.45 an hr. Jan. 1, 1968; agreement to 
expire June 30, 1968. 


Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1965, 4% 
(minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. March 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966 and 34% (minimum of 
10¢ an hr.) eff. Sept. 1, 1967; 15¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 or upon adoption of 7-day operation 
whichever is sooner; additional adjustments for tradesman of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1965 
and 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.); 
supplementary vacations with pay after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to regular annual vacation, of 
1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 61, 3 wks. at 62, 4 wks. at 63, and 5 wks. at 64; rate for 
labourer Sept 1, 1967 will be $2.63 an hr.; agreement to expire May 31, 1968. 


Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—general wage increases of 4% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and 4% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for 
food server, and hospital assistant Jan. 1, 1966 will be $1.25 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 
1966. 


Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que.-—Bakery Wkrs. (CLC): 18-mo. agreement covering 
500 empl.—general wage increases of 11¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1965, additional 6¢ an hr. 
eff. Oct. 10, 1965 for tradesman and power house empl., 6¢ an hr. and 3¢ an hr. additional for 
tradesman and power house empl. eff. Sept. 1, 1966; half-day off before Christmas and half-day off 
before New Year’s for a total of 9 paid holidays; 3 wks. vacation after 9 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); severance pay 
for empl. with 4 yrs. of service or more to be 40 hrs. for each yr. of seniority to a maximum of 
$400; employer contribution to welfare plan to be 34¢ an hr. (at present 3¢) eff. in 1965 and 4¢ 
an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1966; new sick leave plan provides for half-day with pay per mo. of service 
to a maximum of 5 days per yr., not accumulative beyond 1 yr., and to be payable after 7 days’ 
absence medically certified; rate for labourer Sept 1, 1966 will be $2.21 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Beb.23; 1967. 


Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Rivers, Que——Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC ) 
& Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,010 empl.—wage increases 
of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an 
hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 and 33% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 
3 yrs. of service (at present after 5 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (at present after 
10 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1966 and 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. May 1, 
1967; supplementary vacations with pay after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to regular annual vaca- 
tion, of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 61, 3 wks. at 62, 4 wks. at 63, and 5 wks. at 64 eff. 
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Jan. 1, 1968; sickness benefits to be payable up to 52 wks. (formerly 26 wks.) with waiting period 
reduced to 2 days (formerly 14 days); Rand formula introduced; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1967 
on 7-day operation will be $2.63 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 620 empl.—terms similar to Cap de la Madeleine 
and Three Rivers settlement. 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que—Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 550 empl.—terms similar to Cap de la Madeleine and Three Rivers settlement; retire- 
ment income plan to be modified and integrated with Quebec Pension Plan; rate for labourer Aug. 1, 
1967 on 6-day operation will be $2.48 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que——Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 630 empl.—terms similar to Cap de la Madeleine 
and Three Rivers settlement. 


Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 520 empl.—settlement pay of $30 for empl. completed probationary period; 
wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 5, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 
1967, 3¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1967 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1968; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service with 6% vacation pay (new provision); rate for labourer Feb. 1, 1968 will be $2.53 an hr.; 
agreement to expire Sept. 1, 1968. 


Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que—Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. .1,..1965,. 7¢ an hr. 
eff. Sept. 1, 1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1967, 7¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1967 and 3¢ an hr. eff. 
March 1, 1968; additional wage increase for female empl. of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 1, 1965; 
afternoon and night shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7¢ 
and 9¢); Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; agreement to include an additional paid holiday in 
third yr., making a total of 10; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (at present after 12 yrs.) eff. 
Jan. 1, 1966 and 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (at present after 5 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 
employer contributions toward sickness and accident insurance to be increased to $4.71 a mo. 
(formerly $4.30) for single empl. and to $10.88 a mo. (formerly $9.90) for married empl. in first 
yr. of agreement and to $5.27 a mo. for single empl. and to $12 a mo. for married empl. in second 
yr.; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1968. 


Donohue Brothers Limited, Clermont, Que——Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 22-mo. agreement covering 500 empl. Wage increases of 21¢ an hr. retroactive to Aug. 
1, 1965 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1966 for labourer; wage increases of $1.85 a day retroactive to 
Aug. 1, 1965 and 34¢ a day eff. Aug. 1, 1966 for cook; wage increases of $1.55 a day retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1965 and $1.29 a day eff. Aug. 1, 1966 for assistant cook; cord rate increased to $7.20 
(formerly $6.90) retroactive to Aug. 1, 1965 and to $7.30 eff. June 1, 1966; provision for 10¢ per 
cord subsidy to cover replacement of broken chains on chain saws; work wk. to be 50 hrs. (at 
present 54 hrs.) eff. Aug. 1, 1965 and 48 hrs. eff. June 1, 1966; improvements in vacation pay; 
rate for labourer Aug. 1, 1966 will be $1.52 an hr.; agreement to expire May 31, 1967. 


Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 630 
empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 8, 1965, 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966, 4¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1966, 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967, and 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1967; employer contribution 
toward PSI and Ontario hospital insurance to be 54% of premiums eff. Oct. 8, 1965, 77% eff. 
May 1, 1966 and 100% eff. May 1, 1967; rate for labourer Nov. 1, 1967 will be $2.27 an hr.; 
agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont-——Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,090 empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 
10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. 
Aug. 1, 1967; additional adjustments for tradesman; evening and night shift premiums to be o¢ 
and 12¢ an hr. respectively (at present 8¢ and 11¢) eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and 10¢ and 13¢ an hr. 
_ Tespectively eff. Nov. 1, 1966; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (at present after 5 yrs.) eff. 
Jan. 1, 1966, 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (at present after 10 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 
5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. Jan. 1, 1967; supplementary vacations 
with pay after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of 
age, 2 wks. at 61, 3 wks. at 62, 4 wks. at 63, and 5 wks. at 64 eff. Jan. 1, 1968; employer contri- 
bution towards hospital-medical-surgical and weekly indemnity plans to be increased for single 
empl. to $6.25 a mo. eff. May 1, 1965 and for married empl. to $12.50 a mo.; jury duty supplement; 
provision for severance pay of 1% of an empl. total earnings for the last full period of continuous 
service; provision for not less than 60 days’ notice to the unions of technological changes and/or 
automation that will result in significant changes in the employment status of empl. and for dis- 
cussion and consideration of such measures as early retirement, retraining, transfer, etc.; wage rate 
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for empl. who is set back to lower-paid job due to technological change to be maintained for 
3 mos., and to be adjusted midway between previous rate and_rate for new job for_a further 3 mos., 
after which the rate of the new permanent job will apply; rate for labourer on 6-day operation 
Aug. 1, 1967 will be $2.48 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Great Western Garment Co., Edmonton, Alta-—United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,590 empl.—average wage increase of 5.58¢ an hr.; rate for “bundle and num- 
bering girls” to be $1 an hr. and rate for “shipping and stockroom empl.” to be $1.25 an hr.; 
agreement to expire Oct. 15, 1965. 


Hospitals (11), Chandler, Gaspe, Maria, Matane, Mont Jolie, Montmagny, Notre Dame du Lac, 
Rimouski, Riviere du Loup & Ste. Anne des Monts, Que.—Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (non- 
professional & nurses at Chandler): new agreement covering 2,500 empl.—wage increases ranging 
from $5 to $27 a wk. retroactive to May 1, 1965; agreement stipulates work wk. of 35 hrs. for 
office staff, 374 hrs. for ward aides, 40 hrs. for manual wkrs. and 44 hrs. for maintenance empl.; 
10 paid holidays; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service, 3 wks. after 3 yrs., and 4 wks. after 12 
yrs.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que—Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 21, 1965, 3¢ an hr. eff. 
Noy. 1, 1966 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1967, and additional wage adjustments for skilled tradesmen 
in engineering and maintenance departments, and for skilled cooks; St. Jean de Baptiste Day to be 
eighth paid holiday; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); agreement to 
expire Aug. 31, 1968. 


Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont.—Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dispensers): 
3-yr. agreement covering 960 empl.—wage increases of $2 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965, $2 a wk. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1966 and $2 a wk.’ eff. Nov. 1, 1967 for male and female stool bartenders and waiters; 
wage increases of $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965, $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 and $3 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 
1967 for male and female bartenders; wage increases of $4 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1965, $4 a wk. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1966 and $4 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1967 for male and female tapmen; work wk. to be 40 hrs. 
(formerly 42 hrs.) Nov. 1, 1965; employer to pay full premium of Ontario hospital insurance 
(formerly employer-paid premium with provision that future premium increases shared 50%); 
employer to contribute $10 a mo. and empl. to pay $2 a mo. for health and welfare plan (formerly 
employer-paid premium with provision that future premium increases shared 50%); 2 days’ bereave- 
ment leave; rate for waiter Nov. 1, 1967 will be $61 a wk.; agreement to expire Nov. 1, 1968. 


KVP Company, Espanola, Ont—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs.. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 710 empl.—wage increases 
of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an 
hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966, 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1968; wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Dec. 1, 1967 for 7-day operation; afternoon and night shift differentials increased to 10¢ and 13¢ 
an hr. respectively (formerly 8¢ and 11¢); 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); 
provision for jury duty supplement; guarantee against layoff during the term of the agreement as 
a result of automation or technological change; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1968 will be $2.63 an hr. 
for 7-day operation; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, Montreal. Que. & other centres—Teamsters 
(Ind.): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl—wage increases of 20¢ an hr. in first yr. of agreement, 
17¢ an hr. in second yr. and 14¢ an hr. in third yr. (17¢ an hr. in third yr. for out-of-town 
terminal empl.); weekly hrs. of work to be reduced from 50 to 48 in first yr. of agreement, to 46 
in second yr. and to 44 in third yr.; deferment of Part 1, Section 5 (1) of Canada Labour Code 
until Jan. 1, 1967; Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service 
(formerly after 9 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision); company 
contribution toward group welfare plan to be increased to $10 a mo. (formerly $7) and empl. 
contribution to be $5; rate for tractor driver in third yr. of agreement will be $2.37 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire Sept. 30, 1968. 


Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,350 
empl.—settlement pay of $20 from Sept. 7, 1965 to Oct. 14, 1965; wage increases of 7% (minimum 
of 14¢ an hr.) eff. Oct. 15, 1965, 4% eff. Oct. 15, 1966 and 4% eff. Oct. 15, 1967; 8 paid holidays 
(formerly 7); 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 
14 yrs. of service (at present 15 yrs.) in 1966, after 13 yrs. in 1967 and after 12 yrs. in 1968; 
afternoon and night shift premium to be 5¢ and 10¢ an hr. respectively (new provision) ; company- 
paid life insurance increased to $4,000 (formerly $3,000); weekly indemnity increased to $45 
(formerly $35) payable up to 26 wks.; rate for surface labourer will be $2.04 an hr. Oct. 15, 1967; 
agreement to expire Oct. 16, 1968. 


Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—retroactive pay of 10¢ an hr. for hrs. worked from May 15, 1965 to 
Oct. 7, 1965; wage increases of 12¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 8, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 and 12¢ 
an hr. eff. May 1, 1967; additional adjustments for tradesman of 15¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 8, 1965, 5¢ an 
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hr. eff. May 1, 1966 and 12¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1967; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service; 3 wks. 
after 12 yrs. in first yr. of agreement and after 10 yrs. in second yr. of agreement; afternoon and 
night shift premium increased to 5¢ and 7¢ an hr. respectively (at present 3¢ and 5¢); Sunday 
premium of 15¢ an hr. introduced; employer to pay 60% of the premium for the welfare plan in 
second yr. of agreement (at present 50%); provision for dues shop; rate for labourer May 1, 1967 
will be $2.41 an hr.; agreement to expire July 2, 1968. 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of Canada, Kapuskasing, Ont—Papermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,320 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, 5¢ an 
hr. for classifications other than tradesman on continuous operations eff. Nov. 1, 1965, 4% (mini- 
mum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966, 5¢ an hr. for classifications 
other than tradesman on continuous operations eff. May 1, 1967 and 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) 
eff. Aug. 1, 1967; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1966 (at present after 10 yrs.) 
and 5 wks. after 25 yrs. (new provision) eff. Jan. 1, 1967; supplementary vacations with pay 
after 25 yrs. of service, in addition to regular annual vacation, of 1 wk. at 60 yrs. of age, 2 wks. at 61, 
3 wks. at 62, 4 wks. at 63 and 5 wks. at 64 eff. Jan. 1, 1968; employers to continue their level 
of financing of the hourly empl. standard retirement plan in addition to the 1.8% employer 
contribution required under the Canada Pension Plan, and any future additional cost imposed 
by law on the companies may be offset by reductions in the companies’ contributions to the hourly 
empl. standard retirement plans; combined total retirement benefits provided by present company 
plan and Canada Pension Plan of Jan. 1, 1966 shall not be reduced; rate for labourer on 7-day 
operation Aug. 1, 1967 will be $2.68 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask.—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): wage settle- 
ment arising from wage re-opener in 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl. and expiring Dec. 31, 1965— 
wage increases ranging from $10 a mo. to $20 a mo. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1965; rate for 
male porter becomes $260 a mo. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—CLC-chartered local: 1-yr. agreement covering 
840 empl.—general wage increase of 4% for empl. other than tradesman and of 5% for tradesman; 
weekly hrs. of work to be reduced to 40 for farm, poultry and horticulture empl.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 19 yrs. of service (at present after 20 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1966, after 18 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 
1967, after 17 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1968, after 16 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1969 and after 
15 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1970; provision for job security concerning automation; rate for 
labourer becomes $327 a mo.; agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 


Victoria Hospital, London, Ont.—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC ): arbitration award 
providing 1l-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—settlement pay of $94.50 for unskilled empl. and $189 
for skilled empl. from Dec. 1964; wage increases of 6¢ an hr for unskilled empl. and 12¢ an hr. for 
skilled empl. retroactive to Oct. 10, 1965 and 6¢ an hr. for unskilled empl. and 12¢ an hr. for skilled 
empl. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (new provision); modified Rand 
formula introduced; rate for male cleaner Jan. 1, 1966 will be $256.22 a mo.; agreement to expire 
Oct. 11, 1966. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Training for Rehabilitation Workers 


Two successful events held in recent months provided training 
to workers in rehabilitation programs. Annual conference on 
mental retardation held in Saskatoon; Ben Parks Centre opened 


The success of any project is, in a large 
measure, dependent upon the quality of the 
staff employed to implement the program. It 
is of interest, therefore, to note efforts that 
are being made to provide training to work- 
ers in the rehabilitation program. 

Two highly successful events in this field 
have taken place in recent months. The first 
was the training course in rehabilitation held 
in Winnipeg at the beginning of June. Eight 
provinces were represented. During the 17 
working days of the course, the participants 
discussed a broad range of subjects, including 
such aspects of rehabilitation as daily living, 
ambulation, self help, techniques for evaluat- 
ing the individual’s potential, treatment, 
therapy and counselling. Specific disabilities, 
such as blindness, cerebral palsy, paraplegia, 
mental retardation and mental illness were 
also studied. Throughout the course particu- 
lar emphasis was laid on the vocational train- 
ing and placement in employment of disabled 
persons. 

This course was sponsored by the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled and 
had the co-operation and support of the 
Federal—Provincial Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program and the University of Manitoba. 

The second was a training course for 
managers and senior staff of sheltered work- 
shops and training centres for the mentally 
retarded. This course was sponsored by the 
Ontario Association for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, and it also had the support of pro- 
vincial and federal rehabilitation authorities. 
This course was given at Brock University in 
St. Catharines. 

About 40 persons took advantage of this 
opportunity to increase their qualifications. 
They represented over 35 different workshops 
or training centres in Ontario. 

Lectures covered many phases of workshop 
operation and management, the physical and 
psychological aspects of mental retardation, 
social adjustment, assessment, evaluation, and 
preparation for employment of workshop 
clients. 

Annual Conference 
Canadian Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren “Searching—Seeking” was the theme of 
the 8th National Conference on Mental Re- 
tardation in Saskatoon, Sask. The conference, 
sponsored by the Canadian Association for 
Retarded Children, was attended by some 
450 delegates from across Canada. 

The three days of the program included 
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two types of sessions; one for the general 
delegates, and the other for special study 
groups. The sessions dealt with all aspects 
of association work from adult services to 
religious education, and touched on the areas 
of activity of the newly launched national 
crusade for Canada’s mentally retarded. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was the address by Robert Jaques, President 
of the Canadian Association. He stated that 
although the cause of the mentally retarded 
had reached new heights, there was still a 
long way to go—only a good beginning has 
been made. “It has been a busy year, an 
exciting year—one in which there has been 
significant progress and one in which we have 
seen the foundation laid for even more dra- 
matic advances in the near future”, he said. 

Ben Parks Training Centre Opened 

On September 30, the new Ben Parks 
Training Centre of the Society for Crippled 
Civilians in Toronto was Officially opened. 
The ribbon cutting ceremony was performed 
by Miss Joanne O’Hanley, a victim of cere- 
bral palsy, who is a trainee at the centre. 
The reason for the selection of this young 
lady is best expressed by the inscription on 
the stainless steel plaque that was unveiled 
during the dedication ceremony by the Hon. 
W. Earl Rowe, Lieutenant Governor of On- 
tario. It reads, “Officially opened by Joanne 
O’Hanley who, because of her cheerful ac- 
ceptance of her disability and determination 
to help herself, is representative of the com- 
munity handicapped and disabled to whom 
the society dedicates its efforts and services.” 

The Society for Crippled Civilians has been 
operating a sheltered workshop and train- 
ing centre on Duke Street. The addition of 
this three-storey training centre round the 
corner, but adjacent to the original centre, 
will add much needed space for an enlarged 
program. 

The Society for Crippled Civilians operates 
the largest workshop in Canada, giving work 
and training to over 300 persons daily. 

The new centre was named in honour of 
the man who “guided the society for a 
quarter of a century through some of its 
most difficult periods—who conceived and 
put into effect many of its basic programs 
and policies—and whose vision, concerning 
handicapped merits and needs, encompassed 
the full spectrum of community effort” as 
W. Struan Robertson, Q.C., said in paying 
tribute to Mr. Parks during the ceremonies. 
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Older Workers 


More About the Older American Worker 


Studies made by the United States Bureau of Labor Standards 
show lack of education is barrier to employment of displaced 
workers who find it strange and difficult to return to school 


Forms of discrimination in employment on 
account of age, analyzed in the report of the 
United States Secretary of Labor to Congress 
entitled, “The Older American Worker”, were 
dealt with on this page last month; and com- 
ments and excerpts from the report will be 
continued in this article and in several more 
to follow. 

That lack of education is a barrier to em- 
ployment is confirmed by studies made by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 1962 and 1963 of displaced workers in 
five different industries: petroleum refining, 
foundries, and manufacturing of automobile 
equipment, glass jars, and floor coverings. 
The older displaced workers, who had com- 
pleted high school, suffered substantially less 
unemployment than those who had not. 


Many older workers find it strange and 
difficult to return to school after many years 
of work and life, the report points out. Ex- 
perience in serving older people clearly 
showed that special efforts were needed to 
help them over the hurdle of going back 
even to some form of schooling designed for 
adults, and special programs under the U.S. 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
were being prepared for this purpose, with 
the aid of the National Council on Aging. 
As a result of these efforts it had become 
clear that training must be accompanied by 
special assistance in job placement and de- 
velopment. 


Jobs Are Different 


Technological change, the report says, af- 
fects the older worker’s employability, not so 
much directly as in its influence on his en- 
vironment. Under new technology, jobs are 
different from those for which the older 
worker was trained and in which he acquired 
his experience. New jobs are often in places 
to which younger, more mobile workers are 
attracted; and, conversely, many older work- 
ers are entrenched in areas from which jobs 
have disappeared. 


When new technology displaces older in- 
dustries, plants and job methods, older work- 
ers are especially vulnerable to the changes 
that follow. They are often doing jobs, and 
working in plants established a generation or 
two ago. Their skills and experience are not 
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always transferable, and the new plants and 
industries are often far away from the old 
ones. 


For example, as new fuels have sup- 
planted coal, and as coal mining technology 
has improved, older miners have been 
stranded far from new centres of opportunity. 
Many of the older consumer-goods manufac- 
turing industries have shifted away from the 
long-established centres of population in re- 
sponse to new markets and new technology. 
Older workers displaced as a result of these 
shifts have often been stranded in the de- 
clining areas. 


This displacement of older workers, the 
report explains, is true not only in declining 
or depressed areas, but of older workers, gen- 
erally wherever technology changes the char- 
acter of geographic location of their jobs. 


Special Programs 


These changes in technology and in the 
location of industry, it says, have also left 
older industries with an unusually high pro- 
portion of older workers. This in turn has 
given rise to special programs for com- 
pulsory or early retirement in declining in- 
dustries—and even in stable or growing 
industries during periods of economic down- 
turn—designed to open opportunities for 
younger workers. 


The pace of technological change, and its 
effect on the growth and decline of indus- 
tries, has meant not only changes in the 
jobs that men hold, but more frequent job 
changes during their working lives. 

The report states emphatically that there 
is no evidence that unusual numbers of older 
workers fail to obtain work because of any 
well founded expectations about their lower 
productivity. Obviously individuals in all age 
groups fail to pass a variety of aptitude and 
other entrance tests. But there was no evi- 
dence that older workers’ experience in this 
respect was different from that of the popu- 
lation generally, except for the better show- 
ing of younger, better-educated workers in 
tests in which more modern education and 
experience gave an advantage. 


This series of articles based on “The Older 
American Worker” will be continued next 
month. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Law On Sex Discrimination in Employment 


U.S. Civil Rights Act, effective in July this year, makes it 
unlawful for employer to discriminate in hiring policies on 
the basis of race, colour, religion, sex or national origin 


Title VII of the United States Civil Rights 
Act, 1964, effective July 2, 1965, deals with 
provisions for “Equal Employment Op- 
portunity”. It prohibits employers in inter- 
state commerce from discriminating against 
job applicants or employees because of “sex” 
as well as the other factors of race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 


The legislation applies to employers of 100 
persons or more the first year, 75, 50 and 
24, respectively, in each of the succeeding 
years. 


The Act makes it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to discriminate in hiring policies on 
the basis of race, colour, religion, sex or 
national origin. Practices such as segregation 
or classification of employees limiting em- 
ployment opportunities and admission to 
apprenticeship or training programs, publica- 
tion of advertisements indicating preference, 
or discrimination against a new job applicant 
who has opposed unlawful practices under 
the Act are prohibited by the legislation. 


Obligations are similarly placed on em- 
ployment agencies, including the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, in their referral operations, 
and on labour organizations in their mem- 
bership policies. 


Exemptions 


Exceptions are made where religion, sex 
or national origin is a “bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification reasonably necessary to 
the normal operation of that particular busi- 
ness or enterprise”. Race and colour are not 
included as bona fide occupational quali- 
fications. 


Exempted from coverage are private mem- 
bership clubs, religious educational institu- 
tions, employees of an educational or a 
religious institution who further the educa- 
tional or religious activities of such institu- 
tion, and Indian tribes. 

Failure on the part of an employee to have 
security clearance, where the employer is 
subject to a government contract requiring 
such clearance, constitutes a valid exemption 
from the provisions. 

The employer is permitted also to perform 
independently in hiring and promotion activi- 
ties on the results of professionally developed 
ability tests, seniority and merit systems. 
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The Act provides for establishment of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
consisting of five members, appointed by the 
President, with the obligation to report 
annually to Congress and the President. The 
Commission is empowered to settle grievances 
on written charge by an aggrieved person, or 
by an EEOC Commissioner. 


The legislation makes provision for hand- 
ling of complaints through state fair em- 
ployment practices agencies within certain 
time limits, as well as provision for agree- 
ments with state agencies to relinquish all or 
part of their jurisdiction. Thirty-two states, 
plus D.C., have some form of FEP legisla- 
tion, nine of which (plus D.C.) prohibit 
discrimination on the basis of sex. In most 
instances the “sex” provision is recent, hav- 
ing been enacted following passage of the 
federal Act in 1964. 


Although eventual recourse is to the courts, 
and the Commission is imbued with the 
powers of a court, limits are so designed as 
to give maximum encouragement to voluntary 
compliance. 


It is hoped that employers of women 
workers will henceforth refrain from enter- 
ing into agreements restricting females from 
training programs, establishing separate 
seniority lists for male and female workers, 
and denying women equal consideration for 
merit increases. The practice of separating 
job classifications into “light” and “heavy” 
in a mixed department, thus providing two 
rates of pay for men and women, but one 
rate in an all-male department, where work 
is also light and heavy, is another area of 
abuse which hopefully will be discontinued. 


Enforcement 


The Commission has already been faced 
with the question of enforcement practices 
regarding prohibition of advertising for job 
vacancies indicating preference based on sex. 
It hopes to clarify its interpretation of a 
“bona fide occupational qualification”. The 
intention is to require newspapers to make it 
clear that classification of advertisements into 
“male” and “female” columns is not intended 
to exclude the opposite sex; and the ad- 
vertiser will be obliged to indicate in the ad 
that men and women will be considered for 
the job. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Dr. John J. Deutsch, chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, has described 
the role of the Labour-Management Co-op- 
eration Service as essential to joint consulta- 
tion at the local level. 

In an exclusive interview with Teamwork 
in Industry, Dr. Deutsch outlined the work 
of the Economic Council and the part played 
by LMCS in labour-management relations. 

“The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service has a very important educational role 
in labour-management co-operation. We, at 
the Economic Council level, can only deal in 
an advisory capacity and at the top level. 


“The LMCS can take our Economic Coun- 
cil reports, and all other such reports, to 
labour and management. 


“It is up to you to ask: what does it mean; 
what does it say; how can we say it for 
labour-management committees at the plant 
level; how can we appeal to these commit- 
tees. The Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service has a definite function to perform. 


“It is up to the LMCS to encourage labour- 
management philosophy at the plant level.” 


Dr. Deutsch stated that Canada is in a 
peculiar position, compared to Europe, as 
labour and management in Canada are de- 
centralized. He noted that labour had some 
centralization through its large unions but 
that management had no such centralization. 


“We have to recognize this in our plan- 
ning” Dr. Deutsch added. 


“The Council’s committee (on labour- 
management relations) found that the idea of 
continuing consultation at the top level, as 
in Europe, is not feasible in this country. 
There is just too much country to span. This 
led to a conference conclusion that, partly 
because of our decentralization, there. is a 
need for a great deal of education and infor- 
mation to be widely disseminated. 


“We must get this information and research 
down to the local groups. Partly because we 
are faced with this decentralization, educa- 
tion must be fed from the bottom up. This 
is a great deal more effective and there is 
much information available. 





“Only on this basis, of labour-management 
co-operation at the local level, can we have 
a common understanding. 

“Labour-management problems should be 
subject to more study and discussion between 
labour and management on a continuing basis 
and not confined to the crisis time of bar- 
gaining. That is not the time. 


“But there must be methods of discussing 
common problems. Labour and management 
should develop procedures for continual dis- 
cussion of the common factors between them. 


“There are many avenues of common in- 
terest such as technical changes. Both should 
be preparing an understanding of these 


changes. 
ok ok * 


William H. Cranston, chairman of the 
Economic Council of Ontario, told Team- 
work that “Labour-management committees 
not only give employees a direct channel of 
communication to management but also serve 
as a useful check... ...” 


Mr. Cranston, as president of the Shoe 
Corporation of Canada, was referring to 
labour-management co-operation committees 
in his own company when he added “Through 
this channel of communication we make em- 
ployees active participants in our overall op- 
eration. They realize that increased quality 
productivity is not only of benefit to the 
company but also directly to each employee.” 


The Shoe Corporation of Canada owns 
Fern Shoe of Penetanguishene and Midland 
Footwear of Midland, both located in the 
Georgian Bay area of Ontario. 


Both companies have had labour-manage- 
ment co-operation committees for four years. 


Both Bernard Ladouceur, president of Local 
1535, and Lloyd Leroux, president of Local 
1534, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CLC, are pleased with the results of joint 
consultation. © 


Mr. Leroux stated “The main function of 
this committee is to find out what’s bothering 
the company and what’s bothering us and 
then try to solve these problems.” 


Mr. Ladouceur added “Production was our 
greatest worry but there the company is doing 
a wonderful job. We now have continuous 
employment without layoffs . . . It used to 
be different but we understand each other 
better now. We know the company needs 
better quality shoes to meet competition and 
keep orders coming. We are doing our best.” 


Spe aS ee ee ee ee 


Establishment of Labour Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 


Management Co-operation Service 


, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of Labour. In 


addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in the form of booklets, posters 


and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for five days during September. The Board 
granted 13 applications for certification, 
ordered one representation vote and rejected 
four applications for certification. It also 
granted one application for revocation of 
certification and rejected one such applica- 
tion. During the month, the Board received 
15 applications for certification, two appli- 
cations for revocation of certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
on behalf of a unit of police men employed 
by The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 
Hamilton, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 732; June, 
p. 524). The International Longshoremen’s 
Association had intervened. The Board 
adopted reasons for judgment relating to 
the decision (see reasons for judgment, 
p. 1076). 

2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of flight dispatchers 
employed by Nordair Ltd., Montreal Inter- 
national Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 734). The Union of Employees of Nordair 
(C.N.T.U.) had intervened. 


3. Carmacks & District Mine and Mill 
Workers, Local No. 1044 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Discovery Mines Limited, La Forma 
Mine, Carmacks, Y.T. (L.G., Aug., p. 734). 


4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 91 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Corkery & 
Purcell Freight Lines Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
CLiGiy Sept: pr 815); 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, Local 1917, on behalf of a unit of 
harbour service employees employed by 
Waterman’s Service (Scott) Limited, in the 
Port of Toronto (L.G., Sept., p. 816). 

6. Mayo District Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers, Local Union 924 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers, (Canada) Elsa, Y.T., on behalf of a 
unit of industrial catering employees of 


Western Catering Ltd., employed in connec- 
tion with the Yukon Territory operations of 
United Keno Hill Mines Limited (L.G., 
Sept., p. 816). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, on 
behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard the vessel Liquilassie by Porter 
Shipping Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., Oct., 
p:,931,). 

8. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the S.S. G.G. Post by Silloc Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont. (L.G., Sept., p. 816). 

9. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hubert 
Transport Inc., working in and out of its 
terminals at Ste. Therese de Blainville and 
Montreal in Quebec and Toronto in Ontario 
CEeGay Sept tpi 16)" 

10. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 15410, on behalf of a unit of un- 
licensed employees of North Shipping and 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que., employed 
aboard the M.V. Ste-Foy and M.V. Charny 
CEG Oct. p93): 

11. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 15405, on behalf of a unit of mates 
and marine engineers of North Shipping and 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que., employed 
aboard the M.V. Ste-Foy and M.V. Charny 
(iG. Oct. pr 931%: 

12. National Union of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc., (C.N.T.U.), on behalf 
of a unit of sailors employed by Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, Que., aboard 
the tugs Port Alfred and Bagotville (L.G., 
Oct p.09 sl). 

13. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
by Swiftsure Towing Company, Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C., aboard its towboats (see 
applications for certification received, p. 1075). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicant, Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Co., Hamilton, Ont., 


ae ee ce toll cence lip Dc hee AE DLA Re LEAT BLA AOA LL A Lme 

This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, intervener (locomotive engineers) 
(L.G., Sept., p. 816). The Board directed 
that the names of the applicant and the 
intervener appear on the ballot. (Returning 


Officer: S. Emmerson). 
Applications for Certification Rejected 
1. Local 955, International Union of 


Operating Engineers, applicant. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited, Pine Point, N.W.T., re- 
spondent, and Local 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Canada), 
intervener: (1G... Sept. “ps 615.) Phe tap- 
plication was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees eligible to cast ballots in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Ready Mix, Building Supply, Hydro & 
Construction Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union 230 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and Amyot Ready Mix Co., Ltd., Hull, Que., 


respondent (L. G., Aug., p. 734). The Board 
found that the respondent’s business or un- 
dertaking is essentially the manufacture of 
ready mix concrete, which is completed with- 
in the Province of Quebec. In consequence, 
the Board is of the opinion that the respond- 
ent’s undertaking is not one that falls within 
the provisions of Section 53(b) of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

3. Local 504, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Canadian Area, 
applicant and Island Tug & Barge Limited, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 734). The ap- 
plication was rejected for the reason that on 
the evidence there is only one employee re- 
maining in the proposed bargaining unit, and 
that the Board, accordingly, finds that one 
employee does not constitute a “group of 
employees” as defined in Section 2(3) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act: 

4. Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
applicant and the Hamilton Harbour Com- 
missioners, Hamilton, Ont., respondent (L.G., 








Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disvutes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 


under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 


of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 


the Act. 


Board are continued in force and effect by 


; The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 


and ferries, aerodromes 


and air transportation, 


radio broadcasting stations and works 


declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administration 


of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations 


Board is established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents; the writing of provisio 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final set 


ns—for incorporation into collective agree- 
tlement of disputes concerning the meaning 


or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 


the Regulations 


made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the Minister of Labour. 

_ Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 


provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba an 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
province of Quebec, and a total of three offi 
John’s represent the Department in the Marit 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 


staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
d Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
cers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
ime Provinces and Newfoundland. The head- 
and the Director of Industrial Relations and 
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Oct., p. 931). The application, which covered 
a unit of office employees, was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not produce 
evidence of a majority membership §satis- 
factory to the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of office em- 
ployees employed by Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited at its Humberstone Plant, Port Col- 
borne, Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Em- 
merson). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
ot a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Swiftsure Towing Company, Limited, New 
Westminster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. 
D. Meredith). (see applications for certifica- 
tion granted (p. 1073).) 


3. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Divi- 
sion No. 43, on behalf of a unit of toll oper- 
ators employed by Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Telecommunications Department (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


4. Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 
1374, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Canadian Coachways, Ltd., Edmonton, Al- 
berta. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Coast Marine Towing and Salvage Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 


6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1925, on behalf of a unit of shed 
employees of Brown & Ryan Limited, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier ). 


7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on be- 
half of a unit of driver/operators employed 
by Arrow Transit Lines Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of driver/helpers employed by 
Arrow Transit Lines, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed person- 
nel on the ferry La Marjolaine employed by 
Cartier Navigation Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 
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10. Oil Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, (Local 9-14), on behalf 
of a unit of janitresses and janitors employed 
by Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


11. National Union of Employees of Rod 
Service (C.N.T.U.), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Rod Service Ltée-Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier ). 


12. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of St. Hyacinthe 
Express Inc., St. Hyacinthe, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


13. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1926, on behalf of a unit of shed 
employees of Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
(1963) Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


14. Canadian ‘Transportation Workers’ 
Union No. 192, N.C.C.L., on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Overnite Express Ltd., 
Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: G. W. A. 
Lane and A. F. Tulloch). 


15. The Board of Employees of John Kron 
& Son Limited, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees at the Winnipeg Terminal of John 
Kron & Son Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


Applications for Revocation of Certification 
Received 


1. Fred Augerman, applicant, Maple Leaf 
Broadcasting Company Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., respondent, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board on December 20, 1963 to the re- 
spondent union in respect of a unit of 
maintenance technicians and program opera- 
tors at Radio Station CHML, Hamilton, 
(L.G,,-Febinl964 ap. ligt: 


2. Michael Tapp and Victor Rostad, appli- 
cants, Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Local Union 91, 
General Truck Drivers, Local Union 938, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, re- 
spondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the Board’s order of July 27, 
1964 certifying the respondent unions as the 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the respondent company (L.G., Sept., 1964, 
p. 797 and p. 800). 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local No. 131, applicant, and Pickford & 


Black Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 424). 
2. Canadian Maritime Union, applicant 


and Providence Shipping Company Limited, 
Nassau, The Bahamas, respondent, with the 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault St. Marie, Ont. as operating 
agents (L.G., Oct., p. 931). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Granted 


The Board granted an application for rev- 
ocation of certification affecting F. Barkwell, 
et al, applicants, Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, 
Clarkson, Ont., respondent and the General 
Truck Drivers Union, Local 938, of the 


Reasons for Judgment 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 817). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for rev- 
ocation of certification affecting Alfred J. K. 
Penz, et al, applicants, British Columbia Tele- 
vision Broadcasting System Ltd., (formerly 
Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd.), respondent, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees of Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
respondent. The evidence did not warrant the 
Board reaching the opinion that the certified 
bargaining agent no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit for which 
it was certified (L.G., July, p. 638). 


in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 
J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, Donald Mac- 
Donald and Harry Taylor, members. The 
judgment of the Board was delivered by the 
chairman. 

This is an application for certification 
made under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The applicant applied to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the respondent, comprising all employees of 
the respondent at Hamilton, Ont., including 
manual and maintenance employees, office 
employees, and members of the respondent’s 
police force, subject to the exclusion of 
specified classifications of employees con- 
sidered by the applicant to exercise manage- 
ment functions or to be employed ‘in a 
confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. 

After a hearing before this Board on the 
application, the Board found a unit of 
manual, maintenance and harbour employees 
of the respondent to be separately appro- 
priate for collective bargaining and certified 
the applicant as bargaining agent for such 
unit. The Board found a unit of office em- 
ployees of the respondent to be separately 
appropriate for collective bargaining, but 
rejected the application with respect to this 
unit for the reason that the applicant did 
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Applicant 
Respondent 
Intervener 


not have a majority of the employees in the 
unit as members in good standing. 


The Board reserved its decision with re- 
spect to the application of the applicant to 
be certified as bargaining agent for members 
of the respondent’s police force in order to 
give consideration to the evidence given, and 
representations made, with respect to the 
contention of the respondent that these per- 
sons were not employees within the meaning 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and were not subject to the 
provisions of that act. 

The reasons for judgment that deal with 
the issues so raised are: 

The respondent, The Hamilton Harbour 
Commissioners, is a corporation established 
by The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 
Act, Chap. 98, Statutes of Canada 1912, 
comprising three commissioners. The act 
provides that one of the commissioners shall 
be appointed by the Council of the City of 
Hamilton, and the other two by the Gover- 
nor General in Council. 

The respondent’s jurisdiction extends with- 
in the limits of the Harbour of Hamilton, 
Ont., and includes authority, inter alia, to 
regulate and control the use and develop- 
ment of waterfront property, docks, wharfs, 
buildings, and equipment in connection there- 
with on the waterfront of the harbour. 
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Section 20 (1) of the said act provides that 
the respondent “may make by-laws, not 
contrary to law or to the provisions of this 
act for the following purposes”, inter alia, 


(a) To regulate and control naviga- 
tion and all works and operations within 
the harbour, and to appoint constables 
and other officials to enforce the same, 
or to enforce the provisions of any 
statutes or marine regulations relating 
to the harbour. 

(f) To maintain order and regularity 
and prevent thefts and depredations. 

(j) For the government of all parties 
using the harbour and all vessels coming 
into or using the same and by such laws 
to impose tolls to be paid upon such 
vessels and upon such goods landed or 
shipped on board the same as they think 
fit, according to the use which may be 
made of the harbour and works afore- 
said. 


Section 20 (2) of the said Act provides: 

(2) No such by-law snall have force 
or effect until confirmed by the Governor 
in Council and published in the Canada 
Gazette and every such by-law shall, 
at least ten days before it is submitted 
to the Governor in Council, be served 
upon the city clerk of Hamilton. 


Section 11 of the said Act provides: 


11. The corporation may appoint a 
harbour-master and such other officers, 
assistants, engineers, clerks and servants 
as it deems necessary to carry out the 
objects and provisions of this act, and 
may allow them such compensation or 
salaries as it deems fitting and require 
and take from them such security for 
the due and faithful performance of 
their respective duties as it deems neces- 
sary. 


The respondent has constituted, as a police 
force, a body of its employees consisting of 
a chief of marine police, a deputy chief of 
marine police, a chief-shore patrol, an as- 
sistant to the chief-shore patrol, and em- 
ployees classified as harbour police patrol- 
man, shore police patrolman, and gateman, 
and has designated it as The Hamilton Har- 
bour Police Force. 


Members of this police force are engaged 
in the same way as other employees of the 
respondent, by resolution of the commis- 
sioners. Their appointment is evidently made 
by the respondent under the authority of 
Section 11 of the act, since no by-law has 
ever been made by the respondent under the 
authority conferred upon the respondent by 
Section 20 (1) (a) of the act for the ap- 
pointment of constables. Their employment 
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with the respondent is subject to termination 
in the same way as that of other employees 
of the respondent, namely by reference to 
the commissioners. They are paid by, and 
their remuneration and conditions of work 
are fixed by the respondent. Their conditions 
of work as regards holidays with pay, group 
Insurance, workmen’s compensation coverage 
and pensions, are those that apply to mem- 
bers of the police force and other employees 
of the respondent without distinction. 

Each member of the police force, as soon 
as practicable after his appointment as a 
constable by the respondent, is taken by 
arrangement made by the respondent, before 
a county court judge for the Province of 
Ontario and sworn in as a special constable 
under Section 58 of The Police Act. C.298 
RSO, 1960 as re-enacted by 1961-62, c. 105, 
s. 13 and amended by 1964 c. 92, s. 21. This 
section provides: 

(1) The Commissioner, a _ county 
judge, a district court judge or a magis- 
trate may, by written authority, appoint 
any person to act as special constable 
for such period, area and purpose as he 
deems expedient. 

(2) Where an appointment is made 
under Subsection 1, written notice of the 
appointment and the circumstances that 
render it expedient shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the commission. 

(3) The authority who has appointed 
a special constable, or the commission, 
may suspend or terminate the services 
of such constable, and written notice of 
the suspension or termination shall, if 
made by the commissioner, a judge or 
magistrate, be forthwith transmitted to 
the commission. 

(4) Every authority appointing a 
special constable shall require him to 
take and subscribe on oath similar to 
that set out in Subsection 1 of Section 
SSR OO 1a 50..Cm Lio, Ss. J0- 


Section 55(1) of the said act provides: 

Every person appointed to be a chief 
constable, other police officer or con- 
stable shall before entering on the duties 
of his office, and every special constable 
when thereunto required, take and sub- 
scribe the following oath: 

| MPO SE SE Re ee ey do swear that I 
will well and duly serve Her Majesty 
the Queen in the Office of Constable (or 
ds sthes case Jnan hele lOlethGnoncA-.xe.-4 
(7 ee, een without favour or affec- 
tion, malice or ill-will; and that to the 
best of my power, I will cause the peace 
to be kept and preserved, and prevent all 
offences against the persons and proper- 
ties of Her Majesty’s subjects; and that 
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while I continue to hold the said office, 
I will, to the best of my skill and 
knowledge, discharge all the duties 
thereof faithfully according to the law. 
So help me God. Sworn, etc. 


The duties of the members of the re- 
spondent’s police force are in general to 
enforce the by-laws of the respondent. The 
harbour police patrol the waters of the 
harbour and help control traffic and enforce 
speed limits and supervise the conduct of 
boat owners in the marina operated by the 
respondent. On land they look after the 
buildings of the respondent, guard the 
property of lessees of harbour property, and 
supervise vehicle speed. Members of the force 
also enforce liquor laws and regulations 
within the harbour area. 

The arguments put before the Board, on 
behalf of the respondent, are: 

1. That while a member of the respondent’s 
police force might otherwise fall clearly 
within the ordinary meaning of “employee” 
in the sense of a person who has been “em- 
ployed” under a contract of service, once he 
becomes a special constable by appointment 
as such under The Police Act, he automati- 
cally ceases to be an employee of the re- 
spondent because a constabie is not an 
employee. 

2. That members of the respondent’s police 
force are not in any event employees as 
defined by Section 2(1)(i) of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

3. That members of the respondent’s police 
force, by virtue of appointment of its mem- 
bers. as special constables under Section 58 
of The Police Act, are a police force to which 
the provisions of Section 26 of the act apply 
and as such are prohibited from joining a 
trade union. This section, which is included in 
Part I of the act under the heading “Munici- 
pal Police Forces”, provides: 

26. A member of a police force shall 
not remain or become a member of any 
trade union or of any organization that 
is affiliated directly or indirectly with 
a trade union. R.S.C. 1950, c. 279, s. 26. 


The first two of these questions were 
raised by the Canadian National Railway 
Company on a recent application made by 
the Canadian National Railway Company to 
the Board to reconsider and revoke an 
order which it had made certifying the 
Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
tion as bargaining agent for a unit of em- 
ployees of the railway, consisting of sergeants 
and constables employed by that company, 
as members of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Police Force, and appointed as special 
constables pursuant to the provisions of the 
Railway Act, R.S.C. 1952, c. 234. 
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In its reasons for judgment given in respect 
of that application and delivered under date 
of July 30, 1965, the Board reached the 
conclusion that a person employed by the 
railway company as a member of the Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Force had 
been appointed as a special constable under 
the Railway Act, does not establish that 
he is not an employee of the railway com- 
pany, within the meaning of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
The Board held that the sergeants and con- 
stables employed as members of the Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Force were 
employees within the definition cf employee 
contained in Section 2(1)(i) of the said Act. 


Upon examination and consideration of the 
relevant facts concerning the appointment 
and employment of the members of the 
respondent’s police force by the respondent, 
and the nature of their work, and of the 
arguments advanced on behalf of the parties 
hereto, we do not find that there are any 
essential differences between the manner 
and nature of their employment by the 
respondent, or the nature of their duties 
and responsibilities and those of the mem- 
bers of the Canadian National Railways 
Police Force appointed special constables 
under the Railway Act. 


The Board considers that the conclusions, 
which it arrived at in the case of the 
Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
tion and the Canadian National Railway 
Company with respect to the status of the 
members of the railway police force, apply 
with equal force in the present instance. The 
Board finds that the police constables, patrol- 
men and gateman, who are members of the 
respondent’s police force, are employees of 
the respondent within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


In view of this finding, the Board is 
unable to see in what manner the provisions 
of The Police Act, relied upon by the 
respondent, could apply so as to affect the 
rights accorded to, and obligations placed 
upon, these employees of the respondent 
and the respondent under the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

In any event the Board is of opinion that 
the body of employees of the respondent 
designated as its police force is not a police 
force within the meaning of The Police Act. 


The applicant did not contend, nor was 
evidence addressed to the Board to estab- 
lish that the duties of the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit, classified as_har- 
bour police patrolman, shore police patrol- 
man, and gateman, warranted their exclusion 
from the application of the Industrial Rela- 
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tions and Disputes Investigation Act as per- 
sons employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations, or as 
exercising management functions. 


The Board, therefore, finds that the per- 
sons employed by the respondent, classified 
as harbour police patrolman, shore police 
patrolman, and gateman, and excluding the 
chief-marine police, deputy chief-marine 
police, chief-shore patrol, and assistant to 
chief-shore patrol, are employees of the 
respondent within the meaning of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 


Act, and constitute a unit that is separately 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 

The Board also finds a majority of em- 
ployees in the unit to be members in good 
standing of the applicant. Certification is 
granted, accordingly, and an order will issue 
certifying the applicant as bargaining agent 
for the said bargaining unit. 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman, for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, September 3, 1965. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Alaska Trainship Corporation, and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. and 
Local 425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 938 of the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


3. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, Michigan, and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, St. Boniface, 
Man., and Local 534 of the United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (plant 
employees) Humberstone Plant, and Local 
416 of the United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

6. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain member 
companies coming within federal jurisdic- 
tion) and Locals 879, 880, 938, 141 and 91 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (freight agreement) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Frontenac Transport Limited, Quebec 
City, and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Tech- 
nicians & Technologists, Local 1568 (CLC) 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
Sept. 520)s 


2. National Harbours Board, Port of Mont- 
real and National Harbours Board Police 
Brotherhood (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., Sept., p. 820). 

3. Atomic Energy of Canada _ Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 404 of the 
Office Employees International Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer:) EF. Bis McRae) (L.G), Oct, 
p. 932)" 


4. Co-operative de Transport Maritime et 
Aerien, Cap-aux-Meules, Iles de la Madeleine, 
Que., and Locals 15405 and 15410, District 
50, United Mine Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. L. Fournier) (L.G., Oct., 
ps 932): 


5. Omstead Refrigerated Transportation 
Limited, Wheatley, Ont., and Local 880 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: Sydney Em- 
merson) (L.G., Oct., p. 932). 


6. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic 
Energy Draftsmen, Local 1569 (CLC) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Aug., 
D739): 


7. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa) and 
Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers, Local 1541 
(CLC) (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(bh -Gae lines pso20))- 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica2( LG. 1;Octs ips 932). 

2. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Sept., p. 820). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited (Whiteshell Nuclear Research Estab- 
lishment) Pinawa, Man., and the International 
Association of Machinists (L.G., Oct., p. 933) 
was fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of W. H. Dickie of Toronto, as 
chairman. Mr. Dickie was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, G. W. 
Brown of Ottawa, and E. A. Smith of Win- 
nipeg, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and _ union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Hull City Transport Limited 
and Hull Metropolitain Transport Limited, 
and Local 591, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., Oct., p. 933) 
was fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of Maynard B. Golt, Q.C., of 
Montreal, as chairman. Mr. Golt was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Fernand Mousseau 
of Hull, and Francis Eady of Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nomination 
of the companies and union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Maritime Terminals Inc.; 
Quebec Terminals Limited; Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Clarke Steamship Com- 


pany Limited; and Albert G. Baker Limited, 
and Lodge 1257 of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., Oct., 
p. 933) was fully constituted in September 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Joseph Bilodeau of Quebec City, as chair- 
man. Judge Bilodeau was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Jean 
Girouard of Three Rivers, and P. H. Paquet 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Board Report Received 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine) 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and the United Steelworkers 
of America (L.G., Sept., p. 821). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached following Conciliation 
Board Procedure 


1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and Flin Flon 
Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union No. 172 
and seven international craft unions (L.G., 
Oct., p. 933). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Eldorado, Sask., and Beaverlodge District of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, No. 
913 of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 934). 

3. Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers (L.G., May, p. 425). 


Strike following Conciliation Board Procedure 


The Cumberland Railway Company (Syd- 
ney and Louisburg Division) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Oct., p. 934). 
A stoppage of work commenced on Septem- 
ber 19. H. R. Pettigrove and D. T. Cochrane 
were instructed by the Minister to act as 
conciliation officers by providing further 
mediation services to the parties. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine) 


and 
United Steelworkers of America 


I have the honour to submit this report of 
the Board of Conciliation, established under 
the relevant section of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, in re- 
spect of a dispute between the aforemen- 
tioned parties. 
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Official sittings of the Board were held at 
Elliot Lake, Ontario, on the 16th day of 
August, 1965, and in Sudbury, Ontario, on 
the 25th day of August, 1965. 

The Board was unable to bring the parties 
to any agreement. 
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This report should contain suggestions to 
the parties for alternative courses of action 
that they might consider if a confrontation 
is not to become a collision. In normal cir- 
cumstances, in a normal area, in a normal 
industry, this would be the objective of this 
Board. However, in this year 1965, not one 
of the three conditions of normalcy is 
present, and this Board is forced to roam 
far afield. 

The first and foremost consideration of 
the Board must be for the abnormal con- 
sideration of the area in which this dispute 
has its origin—Elliot Lake. This isolated 
northern Ontario town has been created out 
of the wilderness with only one legitimate 
reason for its creation—the discovery and 
mining of uranium ore. An anticipated boom 
in the uranium industry has been suggested 
by both parties as being both possible and 
probable in the years 1970 and 1971, caused 
by the increased demands of a _ growing 
nuclear energy program. While this hopeful 
prediction is one that must cause great joy 
to the inhabitants of Elliot Lake, it is not 
likely to be of assistance in the resolution 
of either this dispute, or the next one that 
will occur either two or three years from now. 

This Board sat at Elliot Lake. The mem- 
bers of the Board could not be unaware 
of the concern of the inhabitants that all 
possible steps be taken to ensure that no 
further disaster overtake their town. Those 
residents, other than miners, have an in- 
vestment in the district that does not allow 
them to nominate a member of the Board, 
but whose interests must be the object of 
sympathetic concern to both the company 
and the union. 

For these reasons the Board will earnestly 
recommend that this disagreement be not 
considered as just another industrial dispute 
—but separate and apart as one in which the 
actual life or death of a community is the 
issue. 

The second instance of a departure from 
the norm must be the consideration of the 
settlements achieved through collective bar- 
gaining during the year 1965. In both large 
and small units the union membership has 
been accepting package deals that have been 
costing between 15 cents and 20 cents a year 


of agreement. 


This Board has no fault to find with the 
range of settlements that have been achieved 
through the lawful processes of collective 
bargaining. What must concern this Board, 
however, is the degree of retardation, which 
the acceptance of a lesser package would in- 
flict upon the employees of Nordic Mines 
now, as compared to the acceptance of a 
smaller settlement in other years. This Board 
does not think it unfair to suggest that the 
decision of the federal Government to peg 
the price of the products of the uranium mines 
for the purposes of stockpiling was made at 
a time when no one could anticipate the 
abnormal fluctuation of the cost of labour. 
The federal Government has been sufficiently 
flexible to enable it to consider favourably the 
findings of Mr. Justice Anderson concerning 
the Postal Workers’ dispute. Perhaps a joint 
appeal by the company and the union might 
find equal consideration in this dispute. 

The Board must also consider that the 
entire uranium industry is set apart from a 
normal business foundation. Many obvious 
considerations have forced all levels of Gov- 
ernment to accept a varying degree of re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of this sickly 
child. For the purposes of this Board, it 
should be sufficient for us to accept the fact 
that the Government of Canada has already 
accepted the principles of subsidization, stock- 
piling and preservation. Any suggested de- 
partures from the established practice that this 
Board might recommend are merely a matter 
of degree. 

The Board will make suggestions that might 
assist the parties to resolve their dispute. How- 
ever, if the company is to be allowed to con- 
tinue to operate successfully—and if the 
union is to be allowed to achieve its legiti- 
mate financial aspirations—and if the com- 
munity of Elliot Lake is to survive—then an 
alternative suggestion is the only one that 
contains any possibility of success. This al- 
ternative recommendation will be submitted 
at the end of this report. 

The “issues in dispute”, according to the 
Conciliation Officer, Mr. T. Bruce McRae, are 
as follows: 

t.C.W:S; 

2. Wages. 

3. Seniority. 

4. Hospitalization, P.S.I., etc. 


Ds eee Ls a 1 o_O eee ee ee eee 


During September, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the United Steelworkers 
of America and Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont. 


Fach member of the Board contributed separately to the report. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Trevor R. Smith of Toronto. He was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, David Churchill-Smith and Peter Podger, both of Toronto, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 
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5. Pension plan. 

6. Vacations. 

7. Statutory holidays. 
8. Check-off. 


At the Board, the issues were somewhat 
different. The company maintained that the 
adamant refusal of the union to consider any 
proposal that did not contain C.W.S. made it 
impossible for bargaining to continue. The 
union was prepared to allow the Chairman 
to attempt to achieve a settlement without 
C.W.S., if the monetary package was accept- 
able. The wage proposal of the company was 
then submitted as 5 cents, 5 cents and 5 
cents for three years from ratification agree- 
ment, with settlement pay to be negotiated. 
At this time no union could accept a package 
of this size and achieve a voluntary endorse- 
ment from the membership. Therefore, des- 
pite the removal of the C.W.S. stumbling 
block, no hope of a settlement was (or is) 
evident. 

The company submitted a 16-point pro- 
posal in an endeavour to achieve settle- 
ment. This proposal is submitted as follows: 

1. Scope—Letter re voluntary recognition 
in present stated mines; 

2. Re quirke—company proposals re 18, 
19.02; 

3. Settlement pay—to be negotiated; 

4. Dues shop—“No” 

5. Strike and lock out—status quo—‘Yes” 

6. Management rights—status quo—“Yes” 

7. Shift premiums—present wording: 8 
cents, 10 cents—‘“‘Yes” 

8. Statutory holidays—8—“Yes” 

9. Vacations—C.L.S. code; 

10. Bonus—Go back to original language: 

11. Insurance—1:8:32, major medical, 50 
per cent Company contribution; 

12. Savings plan—Add 5 cents an hour to 
wage rate and drop plan; 

15. Pensions— No” 

14. Sunday premium—‘“No” 

15. Wages—S cents: 5 cents: 5 cents; 

16. Preamble, Articles 3, 9, 11, 12, 13, 18, 
19, 22 and “Schedule A”. 


It can never be disputed that one party 
to the dispute must make the first move— 
and that the first move should not contain all 
the concessions which that party is prepared 
to offer. On that basis the Board welcomed 
the proposal of the company, which accepted 
some of the desires of the union, and gave 
indications of other areas in which room to 
manoeuvre was apparent. There are certain 
proposals of the union still remaining which 
the union knows that it will not achieve in 
this instance through voluntary settlement. 
There are certain proposals of the company 
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concerning past concessions which the com- 
pany knows it will not bargain out in a 
voluntary settlement. The Board is convinced 
that a settlement through “short-stoke” ne- 
gotiations was both possible and probable 
had the wage package been adequately flex- 
ible. 
Such was not the case. 


Recommendations of the Board 


The Board will recommend that the present 
agreement be renewed for a period of three 
years from 16th August, 1965 until 15th 
August, 1968, unchanged save and except as 
may be necessary to give effect to the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. that the proposal of the company, 
heretofore, be the basis of negotiation, and; 

2. that the company abandon items 2 and 
16, and; 

3. that the union abandon items 4 and 
13, and; 

4. that the tentative agreement on items 1, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 11 and 14 be confirmed, and; 

5. that item 15 be amended to read 10 
cents wi) lecentssel tacentsm@ann: 

6. that item 3 be amended to read a lump 
sum approximately equal to 5 cents an hour 
for all straight time hours worked per em- 
ployee between expiry and 15th August, 1965; 

7. that the savings plan be continued 
throughout the life of this agreement, and; 

8. that item 9 be delegated to a committee 
of both parties to further study the new 
evidence which the union has requested be 
considered—or 


The Board, on behalf of the inhabitants 
of Elliot Lake, will earnestly recommend that 
the company and the union, by joint resolu- 
tion, seek an audience with the federal Gov- 
ernment to endeavour to obtain an increase 
in the pegged price of the stockpile pound of 
uranium ore, in order that the company may 
maintain a reasonable margin of profit, and 
the union obtain a reasonable area of 
increase. 

Conclusion 


The chairman has read most carefully the 
reports submitted by both the company 
nominee and the union nominee. 

The report of the union nominee contains 
recommendations that the chairman believes 
to be beyond that which may be achieved. 
However, it must be stated that the nominee 
has made his submission based upon his 
opinion of what should be the terms of final 
settlement. No quarrel can be maintained 
against the right and the duty of the nominee 
so to write. 
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Unfortunately the so-called “Minority Re- 
port” of the company nominee is of a dif- 
ferent nature. Five of the six pages submitted 
are devoted to disparaging remarks concern- 
ing the wisdom of the so-called ‘Majority 
Report”, but are devoid of constructive 
criticism. When one is reading the report, one 
is compelled to wait with bated breath for 
the subsequent emergence of those recom- 
mendations that alone can solve the prob- 
lem. One waits in vain! 


The chairman must state that it is his 
opinion that there exists an obligation in- 
herent in the role of conciliator to report 
not only his failure to achieve a settlement, 
but also his opinions as to what he believes 
to be a possible solution to the dispute. 
Friends may be lost, and clients antagonized, 
but conscience may remain untroubled. 


This report is respectfully submitted this 
13th day of September, 1965. 


(Sed.) Trevor R. Smith, 
Chairman. 


UNION NOMINEE’S REPORT 


I agree with the second, or alternative, 
recommendation of the chairman which, in 
essence, recommends a pattern settlement in 
a balanced collective bargaining environment 
of approximately 20 cents an hour a year. 
Whether or not this would require an in- 
crease in the pegged price of uranium ore is 
a matter that was not aired fully before our 
Board. This may, or may not be the case, but 
if it is so one would expect that the Govern- 
ment would have to treat the matter in the 
same way it is continually required to provide 
for justified cost escalation in all segments 
of its jurisdiction. 


Whatever the case, I do not see why the 
union should be expected to accept the in- 
ferior settlement implicit in the chairman’s 
first recommendation. Such a premise is not 
unlike that aired almost continually in 
negotiations with Canadian railroads. Em- 
ployees should not be required to subsidize 
public policy by a contribution measured in 
sub standard wages and working conditions. 
It would be different if employees at “Nordic” 
were currently receiving benefits far in excess 
of other comparable industry. The facts are 
that the acceptance of the “pattern” settle- 
ment would do no more than maintain their 
current station in the scheme of realistic 
comparisons. 


Shortly stated, therefore, I would recom- 
mend that there be a “package” settlement of 
20 cents an hour a year on either a two or 
three year basis, and that such a settlement 
should include the following items which, on 
their merits, require immediate correction. 
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Union Security 


Currently, there is in force a voluntary 
irrevocable check-off of union dues. The 
union is requesting a “Dues Shop”. It is 
unnecessary for me to embark on a philo- 
sophical discussion of union security. This 
type of argument was common to Concilia- 
tion Board reports of the early 1940’s. There 
is no cost involved in this demand. The 
union has held the bargaining rights at the 
mine for almost 10 years. It is time, in my 
view, that the union was afforded the same 
recognition as 22 out of 29 mining com- 
panies located in Northern Ontario with 
which it has bargaining rights, including 
Stanrock Uranium Mines. 


Master Contract 


There is a non-economic item involving a 
question of jurisdiction that consumed a large 
part of the Board’s mediation effort. It in- 
volves the right of the union to represent 
employees at the various sites of the com- 
pany in Elliot Lake, because of the fact that 
employees move from time to time to the 
various locations. Without going too deeply 
into the problem, I think it is enough to say 
that the Board was able to get tentative 
agreement on this point, and I see no difficulty 
with this item, subject to total agreement. 


Shift Premiums 


Under the existing collective agreement, 
shift premiums of 3 cents an hour for after- 
noon shift, and 5 cents an hour for night 
shift, apply only to those workers on steady 
afternoon or night shifts. A premium of 4 
cents an hour applies where employees 
alternate only between afternoon and night 
shifts, and no shift premium is payable for 
any other form of alternating shift work. 

No premium pay for Saturday or Sunday 
is provided. 

The union has proposed increases in shift 
premiums to 8 cents an hour for afternoons, 
and 10 cents an hour for nights, for shift 
work performed by alternate, as well as 
steady shift workers. 

The union has also proposed the establish- 
ment of a 25 cent an hour premium for all 
hours worked on Saturday and Sunday, and 
not paid for on an overtime basis. 

The company has offered to increase the 
existing premiums to 8 and 10 cents, but 
only on the basis of the existing system, i.e. 
that an employee work “off shifts” steadily. 

It is trite to say that shift premiums are 
designed to compensate employees who are 
required to work hours that demand time 
away from their families and the day to day 
needs of their personal affairs. Indeed, I find 
it difficult to conceive how the company 
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can get employees to work swing shifts, other 
than begrudgingly, without equal premiums. 
I would recommend that the company’s offer 
of 8 cents and 10 cents apply to alternating, 
as well as steady “off” shifts. 


Additionally, I would recommend the 
establishing of a 15 cent premium for em- 
ployees required to work on Saturday or 
Sunday. 


Wage Payment Plan 


Bonus Plan. About 50 per cent of the 475 
employees in the bargaining unit have their 
earnings determined by a company bonus 
system. The union, naturally, is concerned 
that the results of any negotiated improve- 
ment to the real earnings of bonus workers 
would be absorbed by the manipulation of 
bonus standards. What is the use, it argues, 
of negotiating wage increases if there is no 
guarantee that employees will benefit from 
them over the period of the agreement. I 
would recommend, therefore, the following 
principles be adopted by the parties on the 
bonus plan. 


—(a) That the company supply the union 
with the details of existing standards relative 
to all bonus jobs. 


—(b) That the contract provide that these 
standards be in effect for the life of the 
agreement subject to (c) below. 


—(c) In the event of substantial change 
of a job due to technological change or new 
mining techniques, the bonus standards may 
be changed subject to the grievance 
procedure. 


Evaluation of Jobs. 1 would recommend 
that during the term of the agreement the 
parties undertake to implement the co-opera- 
tive wage study program, thus accepting a 
rational basis to determine the relative value 
of jobs. 


These, therefore are the matters which I 
feel, on their merits, should be included in 
the terms of a new agreement. The company 
should of course be given “full marks” for 
the true value of each item and the remain- 
ing moneys applied to direct wages or any 
other fringe item to which the parties can 
agree. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) P. Podger, 
Member. 


COMPANY NOMINEE’S REPORT 


I have read the majority report of the 
Board of Conciliation that was established 
by the Minister of Labour of Canada to 
deal with the dispute. 

With great respect to my colleagues on 
the Board, I cannot agree with their specific 
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recommendations, nor particularly with re- 
spect to the nature of these recommendations 
as contained in the report. 

At the outset of the majority report, it is 
stated in part “However, in this year 1965, 
not one of the three conditions of normalcy 
is present, and the Board is forced to roam 
far afield.” Such a statement by itself should 
be suspected. I am at a complete loss to 
understand what my colleagues could prop- 
erly consider as “the normalcy” in any 
management-union dispute. It is obvious that 
different considerations will prevail in every 
industrial dispute. Be that as it may, I would 
submit with great respect, that there is no 
justification in the circumstances of this dis- 
pute, or for in any dispute of this nature for 
a Board, in order to support its recommen- 
dations, to resort to a form of mysticism 
whereby my colleagues concede they are 
“forced to roam far afield.” Such a device, 
if it were universally adopted, must surely 
result in a real disservice to the parties in- 
volved in an industrial dispute, and is an 
abandonment by the Board of its proper 
role. 

In my experience, where the parties have 
been unable to reach agreement, but are 
reasonably close to a settlement at the time 
the Board has exhausted its mediation ef- 
forts, (which was certainly not the case in 
this matter), the Board, in making any rec- 
ommendations, should consider the evidence 
submitted by the parties in relation to the 
usual criteria in this regard, namely a com- 
parison of wages and other benefits within 
the same geographic area, or perhaps within 
the same industry. 

In the present situation, notwithstanding 
the differences between the parties, my col- 
leagues have not only seen fit to make 
specific wage and other monetary recom- 
mendations, but have done so without any 
proper justification or support. They have 
indeed “roamed far afield.” Certainly there 
was no adequate evidence adduced by the 
union to warrant the kind of recommen- 
dations as contained in the majority report. 
On the contrary, based on the company 
submission to the Board, there was no jus- 
tification for any increase beyond its offer. 

It is necessary to review, generally, what 
occurred during the Board’s sessions with 
the parties. At Elliot Lake on August 16th, 
the representative for the union outlined to 
the Board the matters in dispute, and a 
statement was read by the Union represent- 
ative covering some of the monetary items. 
This statement was the only evidence sub- 
mitted by the union in support of its wage 
demand, and it contained a comparison of 
certain wage rates for miners, surface 
labourers and machinists paid by the com- 
pany, and rates paid to employees in certain 
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iron ore mines. In most cases, the rates paid 
by the iron ore mines for these classifications 
are in excess of those paid by the company. 
It should be noted, however, that none of 
the mines operate within the area or vicinity 
of Elliot Lake. Further, the respective rates 
payable are extremely difficult to compare 
as the iron ore industry companies referred 
to are associated directly, or indirectly, with 
the steel industry and, therefore, should not 
constitute a proper yardstick for determin- 
ing the rates payable in the uranium industry. 


On the other hand, the company in its 
brief stated, in relation to the matter of 
wages: 


“It is submitted that the company’s 
basic wages have compared favourably 
with other companies in the non-ferrous 
base metal mining industry. (Refer Ex- 
hibit IT) Exhibit II compares wage rates 
for miners, but job categories, other than 
miner would, in general, show the same 
relationship. Earnings for miners, by far 
the largest category of employees, are 
supplemented substantially by an average 
bonus that is currently slightly over 50 
per cent of the hourly wage rate. The net 
result is that gross earnings of Nordic 
Miners are among the highest in the 
mining industry.” 


The exhibit attached by the company re- 
ferred to other mines not all operating in the 
uranium industry which illustrated that the 
company’s rates did in fact compare favour- 
ably. While the companies referred to are 
not generally in the uranium industry, the 
comparison did include one other that was 
in the uranium industry, was represented by 
the same union and operated in Elliot Lake. 
That comparison indicated that, with respect 
to the miners classification, the company is 
already paying in excess of the rates in effect 
for the other company in Elliot Lake for 
that classification. 

In the face of this evidence, I am aston- 
ished to read what my colleagues have deter- 
mined as a basis for settlement, generally 
and more specifically, a recommendation for 
a three year agreement with wage increases 
of 10 cents, 11 cents and 11 cents an hour 
respectively. Quite apart from other con- 
siderations, it is surely improper for this 
Board to attempt to impose upon the com- 
pany increases in its operating costs, without 
any sound basis for doing so, and ignoring 
completely the evidence before it indicating 
that the Company’s wages and other benefits 
compare favourably with those presently 
paid in the uranium industry in this area. I 
am completely at a loss to understand how 
my colleagues, who are not inexperienced in 
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these matters could arrive at such a con- 
clusion in the face of the evidence before 
them. In doing so they have indulged in a 
form of crystal ball gazing that is not in the 
best interests of either the company or the 
union. 


The only reference in the Majority Report 
that could support its recommendations is 
the statement that in both large and small 
units, package settlements have been ac- 
cepted that cost between 15 cents and 20 
cents per year of the agreement. There is no 
reference in the majority report to the source 
of such statement, and no evidence before 
the Board to support it. I would respectfully 
submit such a statement is not supported by 
recent settlements made by small and large 
companies. It is true, that in the automobile 
and rubber industry, for example, there have 
been cost settlements in the area suggested 
by the chairman, but they do not constitute 
a pattern on which a Board could possibly 
apply here. 


Nor can I subscribe to the final recom- 
mendation contained in the majority report 
to the effect that both the Company and the 
union approach the federal Government to 
seek an increase for the stock pile price for 
uranium as set by the federal Government. I 
would suggest, with great respect, that no 
member of this Conciliation Board is qual- 
ified to make any comment as to the ap- 
propriateness of the present price for 
uranium as set by the Government, and I 
would consider it improper for this or any 
other Conciliation Board to make such a 
recommendation. I, therefore, find it neces- 
sary to disassociate myself completely from 
such a recommendation. 


My experience in dealing with conciliation 
matters over a number of years, has been that 
a report of the Board containing recom- 
mendations should be based on evidence sub- 
mitted to it by the parties. To do otherwise 
would result in a failure of the Board to ful- 
fil its proper function namely, to assist the 
parties in reaching an amicable settlement. 


It is with regret that I find I cannot agree, 
therefore, with the majority report. It is my 
opinion that there is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the recommendations that my col- 
leagues have made, and having regard to the 
circumstances in this matter, it is my report 
that no specific recommendation should be 
given. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 21st day 
ot September, 1965. 


(Sed.) D. Churchill-Smith, 
Member. 
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Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
Releases Second Decisions, Nos. 11 to 14 


Four separate disputes, each involving con- 
ductors and crews with similar claims for pay 
at yard rates, were dealt with by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration at hearings in 
Montreal on September 13, 1965. 

In each case, the one-man tribunal of 
Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan disallowed the 
claims. His reasons were the same in each 
case and were based on Case No. 11. 

The four claims and the award of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14 
are: 

Case No. 11—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men over the claims of a conductor and crew 
for eight hours’ pay at yard rates for switch- 
ing at Brockville, Ont., November 25, 1962. 


The conductor and two brakemen reported 
at 3.15 a.m., November 25, 1962, to operate 
a westbound train. Prior to leaving Brockville, 
the crew were required to switch out and 
place 10 cars and the caboose on the train, 
and to set off one car from the train. 


The work required about two hours, and 
the conductor, in addition to payment re- 
ceived under the provisions of Article 10, 
Rule (a), submitted a claim for eight hours’ 
pay at yard rates for each member of the 
crew under the provisions of Articles 35 and 
140 of the agreement, on the grounds that 
the work performed was yardmen’s work. The 
company declined payment of the claims. 

Similar claims were submitted by trainmen 
and yardmen on five occasions between De- 
cember 12, 1962 and August 2, 1964 when 
road crews were required to perform similar 
service prior to leaving Brockville. The com- 
pany also declined payment of these claims. 

Article 35 of the agreement, under the head- 
ing “Trainmen relieving yardmen” reads: 
“Trainmen relieving yardmen, or performing 
yardmen’s work, as defined in Article 140, at 
points where yardmen are employed, will be 
paid yardmen’s rates and overtime condi- 
tions.” 

Article 140 of the agreement provides, in 
part: “Switching, transfer and industrial work, 
wholly within the recognized switching limits, 
will at points where yardmen are employed, 
be considered as service to which yardmen 
are entitled, but this is not intended to pre- 
vent trainmen from performing switching 
required in connection with their own train 
and putting their own train away (including 
caboose) on a minimum number of tracks.” 
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Case No. 12—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen over 
the claims of a conductor and crew for eight 
hours’ pay at yard rates for work at Brock- 
ville, Ont., on December 18, 1962. 


The conductor and two brakemen arrived 
at Brockville on an eastbound train at 6.35 
p.m. on December 18, 1962. The crew were 
required to place their train on one track 
in the yard, and to place their caboose on the 
caboose track. The caboose movement re- 
quired about 35 minutes’ work, and the con- 
ductor, in addition to payment received under 
the provisions of Article 10, Rule (b) sub- 
mitted a claim for eight hours’ pay at yard 
rates for each member of the crew under 
provisions of Articles 35 and 140 of the 
agreement, on the grounds that the work per- 
formed was yardmen’s work. The company 
declined payment of the claims. 


Similar claims were submitted by trainmen 
on eight other occasions between August 
31, 1962, and May 17, 1963 when a road 
crew were required to place their caboose on 
the caboose track on arrival at Brockville. 
The company also declined payments of these 
claims. 


Case No. 13—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
over claims of a conductor and crew for eight 
hours’ pay at yard rates for switching at 
Goderich, Ont., January 4, 1964. 


The conductor and two brakemen were as- 
signed to turnaround service to the way 
freight operating daily from Stratford to 
Goderich and return to Stratford. On Janu- 
ary 4, 1964, the way freight arrived at 
Goderich at 9.40 a.m. and departed at 2.15 
p.m. for return to Stratford. While at Gode- 
rich, the conductor and crew placed empty 
cars, which had arrived in their train, at 
the Sifto Salt Co. plant, and picked up loaded 
cars at the same plant for movement on their 
train from Goderich. In addition to receiving 
full pay for the road trip, the conductor 
submitted a claim for eight hours’ pay at 
yard rates for each member of the crew under 
the provisions of Articles 35 and 140 of the 
agreement, on the grounds that the switching 
performed at Goderich was yardmen’s work. 
The company declined payment of the claims. 

In addition, two yard helpers, who were 
on the spare board at Stratford, each claimed 
eight hours’ pay at the yard helpers’ rate 
under Article 140 of the agreement because 
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trainmen had allegedly performed yardmen’s 
work at Goderich. The company also declined 
payment of these claims. 


Case No. 14—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over claims of a conductor and crew for 
eight hours’ pay at yard rate at Montreal 
yard on April 17, 1963. 


The conductor and two brakemen arrived 
at Montreal yard on an extra train on April 
17, 1963. The crew were required to place 
their caboose on one track, and the balance 
of their train, consisting of 15 cars, on an- 
other track. The work required 15 minutes, 
and the conductor, in addition to receiving 
payment under the provisions of Article 10, 
Rule (b), submitted a claim for eight hours’ 
pay at yard rates for each member of the 
crew under the provisions of Articles 35 and 
140 of the agreement, on the grounds that 
placing the caboose on a separate track from 
the train was yardmen’s work. The company 
declined payment of the claims. 


Similar claims were submitted by trainmen 
on 18 other occasions between January 16, 
1963 and November 5, 1964 when a road 
crew were required to place their caboose on 
a separate track from the train at Montreal 
yard. The company also declined payment of 
these claims. 


The award of the arbitrator in Case No. 11 
said the yard was a closed yard, a term 
indicating yardmen are employed. Argument 
on behalf of the claimants was that where 
yardmen are employed in closed yards, the 
work of marshalling of trains and industrial 
switching belonged to those in that classifica- 
tion; that if roadmen are required to do work, 
as were those making this claim, they must 
be paid an additional amount, based on yard- 
men’s rate. 


The general chairman for the employees 
emphasized how Article 140 had been modi- 
fied in certain instances in certain areas by 
railway officials, resulting in claims made 
under it being granted. The majority of these 
examples occurred before 1962, when the 
existing provision was renegotiated to change 
the wording from its former pattern. 


The word “incidental” was deleted to be 
replaced by the words “in connection with.” 
Also added were the words “...and putting 
their own train away (including caboose) on 
a minimum number of tracks.” 

The company’s basic theme was that there 
was no ambiguity in the language used in 
Article 140; that a proper interpretation had 
been placed upon it; that what had occurred 
in isolated instances, as a result of special 
circumstances, was within the prerogative of 
management and in no way indicated an 
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intention to vary the mutually negotiated 
provision for all future application. 


In the Brotherhood’s presentation, there 
was a suggestion that the lack of practical 
experience in railroading on the part of some 
of those administering Article 140 had per- 
haps led to the difficulties created in this 
problem. 


An understanding of the problems of the 
employees concerned, based upon a thorough 
understanding of railroading in general, is of 
primary importance to officials of the 
Brotherhood in assessing the justification of 
claims made by employees and, then, in 
attempting to gain for them the additional 
benefits or protection they seek during 
negotiating opportunities. 


Once these negotiations cease, however, and 
the results have been finalized in a collective 
agreement, what becomes of greater im- 
portance is a comprehension of the law of 
contracts and canons of interpretation in 
order to permit a proper assessment of the 
scope of the applicable provision and the 
extent that it achieves what the membership 
sought. Intimate knowledge of switching 
fades in value by comparison with a recogni- 
tion of the binding effect and scope of the 
language negotiated. 


A few basic principles of interpretation 
that have a bearing upon the presentations 
were emphasized. First, what has happened 
in the past in the administration of a pro- 
vision in a collective agreement is not to be 
considered in the interpretation unless there 
is ambiguity in the language used. If am- 
biguity does exist, “past practice,” as it is 
commonly called, becomes important in at- 
tempting to determine what the parties had 
in mind in designing the provision. 

It is well established by arbitration judg- 
ments that even though a company, over a 
considerable period, has improperly inter- 
preted a provision in an agreement to its 
own detriment, it has the right to revert to a 
proper course once that becomes apparent. 


In view of representations as to rulings 
made by company officials at certain points 
in connection with the application of Article 
140, it should be understood that either 
party to an agreement may modify its rights 
for the benefit of the other in a particular 
situation without jeopardizing the prerogative 
to revert to the normal meaning in future. It 
is to be noted that the examples given to the 
arbitrator never took the form of a mutually 
agreed memorandum of interpretation or 
understanding, such as often occurred in 
questions arising between these parties. Such 
a memorandum, mutually executed, would, 
of course, govern all future matters they 
concern. 
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Again, because of representations made, it 
is necessary to emphasize that it is not the 
understanding a party had that must govern 
while a provision is being negotiated. It is the 
language finally used and the meaning it 
implies that charts the course for one asked 
to interpret it. 


Proceeding from that premise, a great deal 
of the representations, both as to past 
history and negotiating discussions, can be 
set aside until the first important point is 
determined: whether the language used in 
the articles in question is ambiguous; that is, 
whether by applying the ordinary meaning 
to the words used, there is difficulty in as- 
certaining the intent of the parties, apart 
from claims made by either side. 


If Article 35 made no reference to Article 
140, there would be expressed the intention 
of the parties that all such work done by 
trainmen was to be paid for at yardmen’s 
rates and under overtime conditions. How- 
ever, the reference to Article 140 makes it 
necessary to examine it to ascertain the 
extent of the qualification negotiated. 


In Article 140 we find: “Switching, trans- 
fer and industrial work, wholly within the 
recognized switching limits, will at points 
where yardmen are employed, be considered 
as service to which yardmen are entitled...” 


If those words closed the provision, these 
claims would be granted. Such a provision 
would manifestly give yardmen sole rights to 
any such work performed in the areas de- 
scribed. However, and unfortunately for the 
view taken by the Brotherhood, it does not 
end there. This foilows: “...But this is not 
intended to prevent trainmen from perform- 
ing switching required in connection with 
their own trains and putting their own train 
away (including caboose) on a minimum 
number of tracks.” 


By the addition of those words, a total or 
exclusive right of yardmen to such work is 
reduced to the extent plainly stated. They are 
not entitled to do switching, transferring and 
industrial work that trainmen are required to 
do in connection with their own train. 


Therefore, the words in Article 35 “...or 
performing yardmen’s work as defined in 
Article 140” emerges as providing for occa- 
sions when trainmen are required to do 
switching, transferring or industrial work in 
Closed yards, other than in connection with 
their own train. 


The next logical question in interpreting 
Article 140 is, who has the right to “require” 
trainmen to do such work in connection with 
their trains? Obviously, unless the agree- 
ment curtails that right, and it does not, it 
would be management. Therefore, whatever 
switching, transferring and industrial work is 
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required by management of trainmen in con- 
nection with the train for which they are the 
crew, must be done by them. In doing so, 
because of this contractual assignment, they 
are not infringing upon the rights of yardmen. 

There is no ambiguity in the language 
used in Article 140. A broad, all-inclusive 
obligation was agreed to by the parties “. 
switching required in connection with their 
own train...” As Prof. Bora Laskin put it 
in Case No. 804: “Switching includes pick- 
up as well as set-off of cars (as Article 18 
shows) and where a road crew lifts cars 
destined for forward travel as part of its 
train, picking them up from a marshalling 
track area, whether it be on one track 
or on more than one, the work can only be 
described as ‘switching incidental’ to their 
own train or assignment.” 

The arbitrator added to Prof. Laskin’s de- 
scription as to the forward part of a trip, 
with which he was particularly concerned, 
such switching as is necessary upon arrival 
when it is done “in connection with the train 
for which they are the crew.” 


It is to be understood that if such switch- 
ing is done by trainmen, they receive addi- 
tional pay for performing such duties, as 
provided in Article 10, Rules (a) and (b). 


Emphasis was placed in one of the claims 
made under Article 140 to the words “. . . 
putting their own train away (including 
caboose) on a minimum of tracks.” 


In view of the finding that, under this 
article, trainmen are required to do switching 
in connection with their own train, and to the 
fact that no negotiated limit has been placed 
upon that requirement, the term “minimum 
number of tracks” must remain a matter for 
determination by management in pursuance 
of their obligation to carry on an efficient 
operation. | 


Comment has been made that conver- 
sations during the negotiations and under- 
standings gained therefrom by either party 
have no legal bearing upon the construction 
of the written provision. During the negoti- 
ations of 1961-62, the Brotherhood did at- 
tempt to have the words, then contained in 
Article 140, “performing switching incidental 
to their own train or assignment” deleted. 
In that they were unsuccessful. 


Those words, of course, cannot now be 
deleted by the arbitrator. If yardmen are 
to gain complete proprietary rights in yards 
over all switching, transferring, etc., it re- 
mains a matter for future negotiations. 


Further, if trainmen required to do this 
work at the initial or terminal stage of a 
trip in connection with their train are to 
receive, in addition to the extra pay now 


(Continued on page 1099) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal rules conciliation board not 
subject to mandamus or certiorari. B.C. Supreme Court rules 
representation vote invalid. N.S. Supreme Court upholds 
decision of labour relations board on representation vote 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal held 
that a board of conciliation established under 
the Trade Union Act to consider a dispute 
regarding the suspension of an employee of 
the Saskatchewan Power Corporation was 
acting within its jurisdiction in upholding the 
claim that certain letters between the Cor- 
poration and the Minister of the Crown in 
charge of the Corporation should not be 
produced during the Board’s investigation, on 
the grounds that the disclosure of such cor- 
respondence would be contrary to public 
interest and prejudicial to the proper func- 
tioning of the public service. 





In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
quashed an order of the Labour Relations 
Board certifying Local 1-424 of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America as a 
bargaining agent of Elgert Spruce Mills 
Limited on the ground that, by not afford- 
ing to some eligible voters belonging to a 
non-employee class of voters a fair oppor- 
tunity to cast their votes, the representation 
vote resulted in the denial of the principles of 
natural justice. 





In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court upheld 
the ruling of the Labour Relations Board by 
which the Board refused to certify Local 
No. 927 of the Teamsters Union as a bar- 
gaining agent for employees of Woodlawn 
Dairy Limited on the ground that the Labour 
Relations Board was acting within its juris- 
diction in deciding the validity of a ballot 
cast in the representation vote, and in de- 
ciding that the union applying for certifica- 
tion had not been selected as a bargaining 
agent by the majority of the employees. 





Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


. . . rules a decision of conciliation board 
is net subject to mandamus nor to certiorari 


On February 15, 1965, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal held that a board of con- 
ciliation established under s. 18 of the Sas- 
katchewan Trade Union Act is not subject 
to mandamus or certiorari with regard to 


its ruling as to the nature and admission 
of evidence that may be adduced before it. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local No. 9-649, has 
been a certified bargaining agent for certain 
employees of the Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration. On October 5, 1964, the company 
suspended or dismissed one of its employees. 
On November 17, 1964, the union applied 
to the Minister of Labour for the appoint- 
ment of a board of conciliation with respect 
to the suspension or dismissal of the said 
employee, pursuant to s. 18 of the Sas- 
katchewan Trade Union Act and the Regula- 
tions issued thereunder. Section 18 reads as 
follows: 


S. 18 (1) The minister may establish 
a board of conciliation to investigate, 
conciliate and report upon any dispute 
between an employer or employers and 
a trade union or trade unions, or, if 
no trade union has been determined 
under this act as representing a majority 
of the employees concerned, between 
an employer and any of his employees 
affecting any terms or conditions of 
employment of any employees of such 
employer, or affecting or relating to the 
relations between such employer and 
all or any of his employees or relating 
to the interpretation of any agreement 
or clause thereof between an employer 
and a trade union. 

(2) The chairman of a board of con- 
ciliation, or in his absence the acting 
chairman, shall have the powers of a 
commissioner under The Public In- 
quiries Act, and a Board may receive 
and accept such evidence on oath, 
affidavit or otherwise as in its discre- 
tion it may deem fit and proper. 


The Minister complied with this request 
and, by an order dated December 29, 1964, 
established a board of conciliation to investi- 
gate, conciliate and report upon the dispute 
between the union and the employer respect- 
ing the suspension of the employee in ques- 
tion and on other related matters. 


i i istati i they are enacted 
This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as 
hv Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and selected court 


decisions affecting labour. 
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Under the powers granted under section 
18 of the Act, the chairman of the Board 
issued a subpoena duces tecum directed to 
the acting general manager of the company, 
who appeared before the board and _ sub- 
mitted a list of documents pertaining to the 
dispute which he was prepared to produce, 
except three letters. These consisted of a 
letter dated January 6, 1964, from the Min- 
ister in charge of the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation to the then manager; a letter 
dated July 8, 1964, from the then manager 
to the Minister, and a letter dated October 5, 
1964, from the Minister to the acting 
manager. 

Council for the acting manager contended 
that these letters belonged to that class of 
documents which the public interest re- 
quired to be withheld. The Minister in 
charge of the Saskatchewan Power Corpora- 
tion, in an affidavit, objected to the produc- 
tion of these letters for the following 
reasons: 

—that the communications belonged to a 
class of documents which, on the grounds of 
public interest, must be withheld from pro- 
duction; 

—that such communications were in the 
class of inter-departmental or intra-depart- 
mental communications; 

—that the disclosure of such documents 
would be contrary to the public interest in 
that it would be prejudicial to the proper 
functioning of the public service; 

—and that it would tend to suppress 
freedom and candour of communications. 


After hearing arguments by counsel, the 
Board, by a majority decision, sustained the 
objection taken by counsel for the company’s 
acting manager and the Minister, and ruled 
that the said letters belonged to that class of 
documents which the public interest required 
to be withheld from publication, and that the 
claim to privilege was well founded. 

The sittings of the Board were adjourned 
while the application was made for mandamus 
and certiorari to direct the production of the 
letters in question, or, alternatively, to quash 
the Board’s decision that the said letters 
were privileged. 

In applying for a writ of mandamus, the 
applicants asked for an order directing the 
company’s manager to comply with the writ 
of subpoena duces tecum by producing for 
the Board the said letters, or for a similar 
order: 

(a) requiring the Minister to produce 
the said letters, or 
(b) requiring the chairman of the 

Board to enforce the writ of subpoena 

by requiring the production of the said 

letters, or 
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(c) requiring the Board to exercise 
the jurisdiction conferred on it by ss. 18 
and 19 of the Trade Union Act. 


The grounds for mandamus applica- 
tion were: 

(1) that the Trade Union Act is bind- 
ing upon the Crown and the Crown 
cannot thwart, prevent or limit the in- 
vestigation, conciliation or report under 
the guise of Crown privilege; 

(2) that the refusal of the Board to 
exercise its jurisdiction to compel pro- 
duction of the letters was based upon 
extraneous matters and constituted a 
denial of natural justice; 


(3) that the Crown, in claiming 
privilege, was not acting in good faith; 

(4) that the said letters were not 
privileged and the Board should not 
have sustained the claim for privilege 
without examining the letters. 


In applying for certiorari, the applicants 
claimed that the Board’s decision that the 
said letters were privileged should be quashed 
on the grounds already stated in support of 
the application for the writ of mandamus, as 
well as on the additional grounds that the 
Board erred in its decision and that such 
error was manifest upon the face of the 
record. 

In his reasons for judgment, Chief Justice 
Culliton noted that Section 19 of the Trade 
Union Act authorizes the Minister to make 
Regulations respecting boards of conciliation 
and reads as follows: 

S. 19 The Minister may make such 
regulations as he thinks fit in regard to 
the establishment of boards of concilia- 
tion and the appointment of the mem- 
bers including the chairman thereof by 
the nomination of the parties to the dis- 
pute or by himself and for the sittings, 
procedure and remuneration of such 
boards and publication of the reports of 
such boards with a view to the rapid 
disposition of any dispute. 

Section 13 (2) of the regulations made 
under the foregoing section provides that “A 
board may accept, admit and call for such 
evidence as in equity and good conscience it 
thinks fit, whether strictly legal evidence or 
not.” This regulation appears to be only a 
restatement of the power granted to the board 
under s. 18 (2) of the Act, which in part 
states, “...a board may receive and accept 
such evidence on oath, affidavit or otherwise 
as in its discretion it may deem fit and 
proper.” In the opinion of Chief Justice 
Culliton, whether under the Act or regula- 
tions, or both, the board has complete dis- 
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cretion both as to the nature and the ad- 
missibility of the evidence that may be 
adduced. 


Considering the question whether manda- 
mus was applicable to the situation at bar, 
the Chief Justice adopted the statement made 
by Mr. Justice Gordon in R. ex rel. F. W. 
Woolworth Company Limited and Slabick 
et al. vy. Labour Relations Board of Saskatche- 
wan, (L.G. 1954, p. 1748), when he said: 


It seems hardly necessary to say that 
in approaching this question it must be 
borne in mind that the applicant for the 
prerogative writ of mandamus must show 
a clear legal specific right to the relief 
asked. The duty must be imperative and 
not discretionary. 


In Chief Justice Culliton’s opinion, the 
applicants have failed to show any right to 
a writ of mandamus directed either to the 
chairman or to the Board. There was no 
suggestion that either the chairman or the 
Board has failed to perform any statutory 
duty imposed upon him or it, or that either 
has failed to exercise a jurisdiction which 
they have. The only complaint was that the 
Board erred in its ruling on privilege. In 
making that ruling, the Board exercised its 
discretion on a matter within its jurisdiction 
and, therefore, such decision was not the 
subject of mandamus. Moreover, Chief 
Justice Culliton added, mandamus is not the 
remedy to remove something which has been 
done, or to review what has been done. The 
court cannot exercise an appellate jurisdiction 
under the guise of mandamus. 


Regarding the application for certiorari, 
Chief Justice Culliton stated that certiorari 
does not lie to question the Board’s decision. 
The Board in question was an administrative 
tribunal performing neither a judicial nor 
quasi-judicial function (F. F. Ayriss and 
Company et al. v. Board of Industrial Rela- 
tion of Alberta et al. (L.G. 1960, p. 477); 
Guay v. Lafleur (1964), 47 D.L.R. (2d) 
226). Being an administrative tribunal, its 
decisions are not subject to review in 
certiorari proceedings (Duplain v. Cameron 
ef al) *(1960) “24° D.E:R. (2d) 619). Even 
if the Board in the case at bar could be held 
to be a judicial tribunal, certiorari would not 
lie to question a decision made within its 
jurisdiction [Farrell et al v. Workmen's 
Compensation Board (L.G. 1961, p. 474; 
L.G. 1962, p. 539); R. v. Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan, Ex p. Tag’s Plumb- 
ing & Heating Ltd. (L.G. 1962, p. 1289)]. 


In Chief Justice Culliton’s view, the ap- 
plicants, in seeking a writ of mandamus 
directed to the acting manager of the com- 
pany and the Minister, have misconceived 
both the nature of the Board in question and 
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its functions. The issue of the subpoena 
duces tecum was an administrative act per- 
formed by the chairman. The argument that 
the subpoena constituted an order by the 
chairman imposing an absolute duty on the 
company’s manager and depriving him of 
the right to object to the production of cer- 
tain documents in his custody, could not be 
accepted. The company’s manager fully com- 
plied with the subpoena and exercised a right 
which he had. Similarly, the Minister had a 
right to claim privilege on the ground of 
public policy. It was for the Board then to 
rule on the validity of the submission made 
by the company’s manager and the Minister. 
This the Board did and that decision was not 
open to review. 


Also, Chief Justice Culliton held that the 
allegation that in claiming privilege the 
Crown was not acting in good faith and was 
attempting to thwart the purposes of the 
Board was without foundation. 


The court dismissed the application for 
mandamus and certiorari. Regina v. Clip- 
sham et al, Ex parte Basken et al (1965) 
AOSTA all yer ale, Oo. Dal ae 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. quashes certification order on grounds 
that representation vote taken was invalid 


On December 11, 1964, Mr. Justice Branca 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
quashed a certification order on the ground 
that the representation vote taken was not 
in accordance with the provisions of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act and the Regulations 
issued thereunder, and the fact that some 
eligible voters belonging to a non-employee 
class of voters were not given a fair op- 
portunity to vote, constituted a denial of 
natural justice. 


Elgert Spruce Mills Limited carries on the 
business of logging and manufacturing rough 
lumber in Quesnel, B.C. 


On July 31, 1964, the International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-424, made an 
application to the Labour Relations Board to 
be certified as a bargaining agent for the 
employees of the company, pursuant to the 
provisions of the B.C. Labour Relations Act. 
Toward the end of August 1964, the com- 
pany was notified that a representation vote 
would be taken on August 31, 1964. The 
vote resulted in 25 of the eligible voters 
being in favour of the application and 21 
against. On September 23, at the request of 
the company, a hearing was held in respect 
of the taking of the representation vote. The 
Board certified the Union on September 30, 
1964. 
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Following these events, the company ap- 
plied to the court to have the certification 
order quashed. 

Section 14(3) of the Labour Relations Act 
provides that the Board may make such 
regulations as it deems proper with respect to 
all matters necessary for the taking of a 
representation vote, including the defining of 
the expressions “representation vote” and 
“eligible to vote’. 


Pursuant to the powers conferred by Sec- 
tion 14(3) of the Act, the Board passed cer- 
tain regulations (B.C. Reg. 55/61, Section 14) 
which, inter alia, provided that every em- 
ployee eligible to vote should have a reason- 
able opportunity to do so [Section 14(3) (i)] 
and defined the expression “eligible to vote” 
in the following way: 


Section 14(4). For the purpose of a vote 
under (a) Section 12(3) of the Act, the 
employees eligible to vote shall be the em- 
ployees in the unit at the date of application 
for certification, except where otherwise de- 
termined by the Board and subject to Section 
12(6) of the Act. 


Section 14(4) of the Regulations provided 
that those eligible to vote may be employees 
classified as follows: (a) Employees in the 
unit for which certification is sought at the 
date of the application for certification and/or 
(b) A class other than those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, that is, a class deter- 
mined by the Board itself, subject to Section 
12(6) of the Act. 


Section 12(6) of the Act provides that 
employees, who are absent from work during 
voting hours and who do not cast a ballot, 
Shall not be counted amongst the eligible 
voters for the purpose of determining the 
number of eligible voters who go to make 
up a majority of the ballots cast in favour 
of a trade union. Such persons constitute a 
class of employees designated as eligible but 
whose vote, if not cast, shall not be con- 
sidered in computing a majority vote. 


However, Mr. Justice Branca noted that 
the Act says nothing in relation to former 
employees who, at the time of the vote, were 
no longer working for the company and who, 
therefore, were absent from work and who, 
though classed as eligible, did not vote. There 
is no statutory direction that such votes, if 
not cast, are not to be counted in computing 
a majority of those eligible to vote in arriv- 
ing at a determination under Sub-section (4) 
of Section 12 of the Act. 


Section 12(4) reads: (4) If, on the 
taking of a representation vote under 
subsection (3), a majority of the ballots 
of all those eligible to vote are cast in 
favour of the trade union, or if the 
Board is satisfied that a majority of the 
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employees in the unit were, at the date 
of the application, members in good 
standing of the trade-union, the Board 
shall certify the trade union for the 
employees in the unit. 


In interpreting Section 12 of the Act, Mr. 
Justice Branca noted that if the Board, when 
an application is made for certification, is 
satisfied that a majority of the employees in 
the unit were at the date of the application 
members in good standing of the trade union, 
the Board shall certify the trade union for 
the employees in the appropriate unit (Sec- 
tion 12(4). If, however, the Board is in 
doubt on that score, or if it is in doubt that 
a majority of the employees in the unit wish 
to be represented by the trade union making 
the application, the Board may then direct 
the taking of a representation vote (Section 
12(3) (a) and (b). If, upon the taking of a 
representation vote, a majority of the ballots 
of all those eligible to vote are cast in 
favour of the trade union, the Board shall 
certify the trade union for the employees in 
the unit involved (Section 12(4). If, upon 
the taking of a representation vote, less than 
a majority of the ballots of all those eligible 
to vote are cast in favour of the trade union, 
the Board shall not certify the union. 


If the question to be resolved is whether 
or not a majority of the employees of the 
unit “were at the date of the application” 
members in good standing of the union 
applying for certification, then, Mr. Justice 
Branca noted, the pattern laid down by Sec- 
tion 12 of the Act and B.C. Reg. 55/61, 
Section 14(4) (a) appears to be that the 
employees as of that date are the ones 
eligible to vote. Alternatively, if the question 
for determination on the part of the Board 
is whether a majority of the employees in the 
unit wish to be represented by the union 
applying for certification, the list of those 
eligible to vote is not clearly defined. 

A list of eligible voters at the time of ap- 
plication may be an unfair one to determine 
the wishes of the employees, and this issue 
had to be resolved by the court in the case 
at bar. However, Mr. Justice Branca con- 
tinued, under B.C. Reg. 55/61, Section 14(4) 
(a), the list of eligible voters may be one 
“otherwise determined by the Board and 
subject to Section 12(6) of the Act”. 

Section 12(6) reads: (6) In determin- 
ing the number of eligible voters for the 
purpose of subsection (4), employees 
who are absent from work during vot- 
ing hours and who do not cast their 
ballots shall not be counted as eligible. 


Section 12 of the Act is not too clear and 
presents difficulties in its interpretation. In 
this respect, Mr. Justice Tysoe in Re Bakery 
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and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, Local 468 and Rotary 
Pie Service (L.G. 1962, p. 857) stated: 

A certification should not be granted 
unless the Board is satisfied that a ma- 
jority of the employees in the unit are: 

(1) Members in good standing of the 
trade union making the application, and 

(2) Wish to be represented by the 
applicant. 


The legislature has set out the point 
of time as to which (1) should be de- 
termined and in my respectful opinion 
has logically set it as the date of the 
application. The point of time as to 
which (2) should be determined has not 
been specifically set, but clearly it is not 
intended it should be as “at the date of 
the application”. 

When an employee casts his ballot he 
must surely be expressing his wish at 
that time and not as it was at some 
earlier time. By subsection (5) (b) of 
Section 12...it is provided that, if on 
the taking of such a vote less than a 
majority of the ballots of all those 
eligible to vote are cast in favour of the 
trade union, the Board shall not certify 
the trade union for the unit, and by 
Regulation 14(4) the employees eligible 
to vote are to be the employees in the 
unit at the date of application for certi- 
fication except where otherwise deter- 
mined by the Board. 

The realities require that considera- 
tion be given to any material change in 
the relationship of the employees and 
the union or in the wishes of a majority 
of the employees which may take place 
between the date of the application and 
the time of the adjudication thereon. It 
would, I think, be contrary to the policy 
of the Act for the Board to ignore such 
events, although they may occur after 
the date of application. 

These matters persuade me that the 
date of the application does not govern 
as to the wishes of a majority of the 
employees regarding representation by 
the union which makes the application 
for certification. 

Resignation from the union may or 
may not mean that those who have re- 
signed do not wish the union to represent 
them, but they are of sufficient signifi- 
cance to raise a serious doubt about the 
matter. 


Considering the situation at bar, Mr. 
Justice Branca noted that the voters’ list was 
the list of employees of the company as of 
the date of the application for certification. 
The representation vote was taken on 
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August 31, 1964. The voting list compiled 
and used consisted of 57 persons who were 
in the employ of the company on July 31, 
1964 (being the date of the application for 
certification). Of the 57 persons designated 
as eligible to vote, 21 had, on or about 
August 31, 1964, ceased to be employees. 
Twenty of those had quit of their own 
accord, one person had been fired on August 
13. Forty-six of the 57 eligible to vote cast 
a ballot. Nine of those casting a vote were 
no longer actual employees of the company; 
eight of that number had terminated their 
employment and one had been fired as 
stated. There were 12 remaining eligible 
voters who belonged to a non-employee class 
on August 31, 1964, who did not vote. These 
clearly did not come within the class of 
employees designated in Section 12(6) of 
the Act. 


The company alleged that no opportunity 
to vote was given by the returning officer to 
these 12 eligible voters who belonged to a 
non-employee class. This was confirmed by 
the chairman of the Board and concurred in 
by the remaining members of the Board at 
the hearing before the Board, at which time 
the validity of the representation vote was 
questioned and inquired into. 

Under B.C. Reg 55/61, Section 14(3)(), 
the returning officer shall “provide that every 
employee eligible to vote has a reasonable 
opportunity so to do”. 

In the circumstances of the situation at bar, 
Mr. Justice Branca held that it cannot be said 
that the vote was taken in accordance with 
the Regulations, which are promulgated with 
a view of conducting a fair representation 
vote as between employer and employee in 
order to ascertain a certain result. It may be 
that the nine voters, who were no longer 
employees, voted for the union; it may 
equally well be that they did not. However, 
they voted and those votes were counted in 
order to arrive at the end result. However, 
it is equally true in the end result that 12 
of the eligible voters may easily have upset 
the resultant factual vote of 25 in favour of 
certification and 21 against. Each and every 
one of the 12 were entitled to a reasonable 
opportunity to vote, which must include some 
notification to them that a vote was going 
to be taken at a designated time and place, 
the time appointed being one which, after 
the notification, would permit a reasonable 
opportunity to each eligible voter to vote 
should he so desire. The mnon-employees 
designated as eligible voters, the active em- 
ployees, and the employer, in the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Branca, all had the right to 
expect that the representation vote would be, 
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as those words imply, truly representative, in 
order to ascertain the wishes of the 
employees. 

Mr. Justice Branca stated further that the 
primary purpose of the representation vote 
was to ascertain whether or not a majority 
of the employees in the unit wished to be 
represented by the union making the ap- 
plication. In his view, that question had to 
be ascertained as of August 31, 1964 (the 
date of the representation vote). It seemed 
Strange to him that, in ascertaining the 
wishes of the actual employees, 21 non- 
employees should vote and thus the industrial 
destiny of the actual employees be deter- 
mined largely by people classed as eligible 
to vote, but who were no longer employees 
belonging to a unit that was to be affected. 
However, as nine non-employees voted, it 
seemed to him that 12 non-employees classed 
as eligible to vote should have been given a 
reasonable opportunity to vote. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Branca held that 
the representation vote taken was not in 
accordance with the mandatory procedure 
directed by the terms of the Act and the 
Regulations, and was in denial of the princi- 
pals of natural justice and, therefore, invalid 
and void. 

The court granted a writ of certiorari and 
quashed the certification order of September 
30, 1964. Regina v. Labour Relations Board 
for British Columbia, Ex parte Elgert Spruce 
Mills Limited (1965) 49 D.L.R. (2d) Part 1, 
Page 55; CCH, Canadian Labour Law Re- 
porter, para. 14,078. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 


- upholds order of the Labour Relations 
Board refusing certification to trade union 


On January 29, 1965, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court dismissed an application for 
writs of certiorari and mandamus and upheld 
an order of the Labour Relations Board re- 
fusing certification to a trade union which, 
in a representation vote, obtained 30 votes 
out of a total of 60 cast, since the Board 
was entitled to hold that the applying union 
had not been selected as the bargaining agent 
by a majority of the employees. 

Local union No. 927 of the Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
applied on July 29, 1963, to the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board for certification as a 
bargaining agent of a unit of employees of 
Woodlawn Dairy Limited of Dartmouth, N.S. 
The Board considered the application on 
August 19, 1963 in the presence of counsel 
for all parties, and directed that a vote of 
the employees of the dairy be held within the 
bargaining unit as provided by Section 9(4) 
of the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. 
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The reason a representation vote was. 
directed was that another union, Canadian 
Union of Chauffeurs, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen, Helpers and General Workers, 
Local No. 1 was already the bargaining agent 
for the employees of the dairy as of Decem- 
ber 9, 1955, and some of these employees 
were in both unions. It was thus necessary, 
in order to ascertain the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the employees, to submit the matter 
to a vote. 

The voting took place on August 22, 1963 


on the premises of the dairy with the follow- 
ing result: 


No.of eligible, voters seutest. 4a ae 64 
No. of votes cast in regular ballot 
box siurintall wet etentien diene, 60 
No. voting for Teamsters ................ 30 
No. voting for Canadian Union ..... 29 
No. of spoiled ballots reserved for 
decision of the Board .................... 1 


The Labour Relations Board considered 
the vote and decided that 60 had voted, 
counting the reserved ballot as a vote but 
not counting it as a vote for either union, 
and thus held that the 30 who voted for the 
Teamsters was not a majority of the 60 
voters. The Board thus reached the conclu- 
sion that the Teamsters had not been selected 
as their bargaining agent by a majority of 
the employees as required by s. 9(2) (b) of 
the Act, and dismissed the Teamsters’ ap- 
plication for certification. 

On October 18, 1963, the Teamsters asked 
for a reconsideration under s. 58 of the Act, 
submitting that the reserved ballot should 
not have been counted at all and, therefore, 
the number voting was 59, and the Teamsters, 
with 30 votes, had a majority. 

The Board, accordingly, reconsidered the 
the matter on November 29, 1963, and de- 
cided the ballot, which formerly it had re- 
jected, was a good ballot for the Canadian 
Union. This made the vote stand at 30 to 30 
and, since the Teamsters still did not have a 
majority of the 60 votes cast, the Board again 
dismissed the application on the ground that 
the Teamsters had not been selected by a 
majority of employees as their bargaining 
agent. 

Following these events, the Teamsters union 
applied for a writ of certiorari to quash the 
orders of the Board and for a writ of 
mandamus to order the Board to certify the 
Teamsters union as a bargaining agent for 
the employees of Woodlawn Dairy. 

Mr. Justice Bissett, who rendered the 
judgment of the court (with whom other 
judges concurred), limited the application for 
certiorari to the second order of the Board 
as, in his opinion, in its second order, the 
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Board came to the same conclusion as in the 
first order, but for different reasons, and 
when the second order came into effect, the 
first order ceased to exist. 


Mr. Justice Bissett stated that the record, 
which the court had to consider, consisted 
of the second order of the Board and “all 
the matters recited” therein and, in order to 
quash the order, there must be “errors of 
law on its face” [The Queen v. Labour Rela- 
tions Board (Nova Scotia) (L.G. 1962, 
p. 448)]. 


Further, he stated that in the certiorari 
application under consideration, the court 
could only consider three matters: 


(1) Was there an error in law on the 
face of the order of the Board? 


(2) Was there an excess of jurisdic- 
tion by the Board? 


(3) Was there a denial of natural 
justice by the Board? 


With regard to the question whether there 
was an error in law on the face of the order, 
Mr. Justice Bissett considered the contention 
of the Teamsters that the reserved ballot 
should not have been counted at all. In his 
view, the determination of the intention of a 
voter is a question of fact and not of law 
and, therefore, not subject to certiorari. 
Besides, in his opinion, the reserved ballot 
was good as it appeared that the voter voted 
first for the Teamsters, and then changed his 
mind and voted for the Canadian Union. 
Further, he stated that the instructions on 
the notice of election signed by the chief 
executive officer of the Board, are only for 
the guidance of the voters and cannot affect 
the authority of the Board to decide whether 
a ballot is good or bad as provided for by 
the regulations. He concluded that there was 
no error in law on the face of the order. 


Next, Mr. Justice Bissett considered the 
Teamster’s contention that the Board ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction in failing to accept 
the report of the voting made to the Board 
by its chief executive officer that 60 votes 
were cast, that 30 members of the proposed 
bargaining unit voted for the Teamsters, that 
29 voted for the Canadian Union and that 
one ballot was spoiled. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Bissett, the 
chief executive officer did not report that one 
ballot was spoiled, but he reserved this 
ballot, which he called “spoiled”, for the 
opinion of the Board. 

Section 9B of the regulations, made by 
the Board, reads: “Where the Board has 
directed that a vote be taken of the 
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employees in a bargaining unit, the chief 
executive officer shall be responsible for 
the taking of the vote, and, subject to 
the direction of the Board shall have 
authority on behalf of the Board to de- 
termine all matters whatsoever _per- 
taining to the taking of the vote, and to 
issue all directions deemed necessary by 
him for this purpose, and shall report 
the result of such vote to the Board for 
its further action. 


In interpreting this provision, Mr. Justice 
Bissett stated that, because the chief executive 
officer has “authority on behalf of the Board 
to determine all matters whatsoever pertaining 
to the taking of the vote”, he can reserve a 
ballot for consideration and decision by the 
Board. Further, he held that Section 9B of 
the regulations empowers the Board to deal 
itself with all voting matters when it so 
desires, which would include deciding the 
validity of a questioned ballot. Consequently, 
there was no excess of jurisdiction by the 
Board. 


Next, Mr. Justice Bissett considered the 
allegation that there was a denial of natural 
justice by the Board. The Teamsters sub- 
mitted that the Board held the reserved ballot 
to be good without giving them a proper 
opportunity to be heard on the matter. Mr. 
Justice Bissett stated that, at the hearing for 
reconsideration of the second order, counsel 
for the Teamsters had every opportunity to 
present his view as to what should be done 
with the reserved ballot. It was after a long 
argument that the Board decided that the 
rejected vote should properly have been 
counted for the Canadian Union, which was 
a correct decision, and the vote thus resulted 
in a tie and so there was no majority for 
either party. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Bissett, there was no denial of natural justice 
as counsel for the Teamsters was given every 
opportunity to be heard, and was dealt with 
most fairly by the Chairman of the Board. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Bissett held that Sec- 
tion 11 of the Trade Union Act states that 
the Board “may” decertify an incumbent 
union. This phrasing imparts a discretion in 
the Board which therefore cannot be inter- 
fered with by mandamus. 

The application for the writs of certiorari 
and mandamus was refused. Regina v. Nova 
Scotia Labour Relations Board, Ex parte 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local No. 927 (1965) 49 D.L.R. 
(2d) Part 8, p. 763; CCH, Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, para. 14,058. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Quebec issues new general minimum wage order increasing rates 
by 21 and 25 per cent to 85 cents an hour in Metropolitan 
Montreal. Alberta revises regulations on safety committees 


New regulations issued by the federal Gov- 
ernment dealt with transitional assistance ben- 
efits for automotive workers, social insurance 
numbers and rates payable to civil servants 
for overtime and for work on holidays. 

In Quebec, a new general minimum wage 
order increased rates by 21 and 25 per cent 
to 85 cents an hour in Metropolitan ._Mont- 
real and to 80 cents elsewhere. 

In Alberta, the regulations respecting safety 
committees were revised, and apprenticeship 
regulations were issued for the auto body 
mechanic, motor mechanic, ironworker and 
glassworker trades. 

Newfoundland issued apprenticeship regu- 
lations for the cooking and bricklaying and 
masonry trades. 


Appropriation Acts 


On September 22, the federal Govern- 
ment published the Transitional Assistance 
Benefit Regulations. The new regulations 
(SOR/65-410) set out the conditions under 
which workers in the automotive manufac- 
turing and parts industries, who have become 
unemployed as a result of the operation of 
the Canada-United States agreement on auto- 
motive products, may obtain transitional as- 
sistance benefits. 


Civil Service Act 


Among other changes, recent amendments 
to the Civil Service Regulations brought the 
provisions respecting payment for work on 
a holiday, and for overtime, into line with 
the requirements of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code. 

One result is that civil servants who are 
required to work on a holiday must now be 
paid, in addition to their regular pay, time 
and one-half their hourly rate for all time 
worked. 

Employees who are required to work on 
a holiday that falls on a day of rest, must 
be paid at the rate of two and one-half times 
their hourly rate if their standard weekly 
hours are less than 40, and three times their 
hourly rate if their standard work week is 
40 or more hours. 

Casual employees must now be paid for 
eight statutory holidays, if they have been 
continuously employed for a period of at 
least 30: days prior to the holiday. If required 
to work on a holiday, casual employees must 
be paid at the rate of one and one-half their 
hourly rate for all hours worked in addition 
to their normal pay. 
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Another change is that federal civil serv- 
ants whose standard weekly hours are 40 or 
more must now be paid time and one-half 
for overtime. The provision providing for 
compensatory time off has been dropped. 

The new regulations (SOR/65-370 and 
SOR/65-392) were gazetted on August 25 
and September 8, respectively. 


Canada Pension Plan 


The Canada Pension Plan (Social Insur- 
ance Numbers) Regulations (SOR/65-372) 
issued on August 25 set out the procedures 
to be followed when applying for a social 
insurance number. 

Every person who has not already been 
assigned a social insurance number and is 
required by the Act to have one, must sub- 
mit an application to the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission on the official form, 
giving the particulars specified. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
any post office or from any office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Department of National Revenue or the De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, new apprenticeship regulations 
have been issued for the trades of motor 
mechanic, auto body mechanic, glassworker 
and ironworker. 

The regulations for the motor mechanic 
and auto body mechanic trades were gazetted 
as Alta. Reg. 387/65, and Alta. Reg. 406/65, 
on July 31, replacing regulations for the 
motor vehicle repair trade issued in 1949. 
One reason for the change was that, in the 
revised list of apprenticeable trades issued 
last November, the trades of motor mechanic 
and auto body mechanic were listed as sep- 
arate trades, replacing the motor vehicle 
repair trade. 

The regulations for the trade of glass- 
worker and ironworker (Alta. Reg. 502/65 
and Alta. Reg. 503/65, gazetted September 
15) are the first to be issued for these trades, 
that were designated as apprenticeable trades 
last winter. 

In the four trades, the minimum age for 
apprentices is 16 years. No upper age limit 
is set, but preference will be given to persons 
under 25 years. 

The minimum education requirement is 
Grade 9, or its equivalent, in the motor 
mechanic and auto body mechanic trades, 
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and Grade 10 in the glassworker and iron- 
worker trades. As in other trades, persons 
with lower qualifications who are recom- 
mended by a local advisory committee may 
be accepted by the director of apprenticeship, 
provided they pass the prescribed examina- 
tions. 

The term of apprenticeship in each of the 
trades consists of four periods of 12 months 
each. Each period is to consist of at least 
1,800 hours of employment, including time 
spent attending the prescribed technical 
courses. As in other trades, time credits may 
be granted for technical or vocational train- 
ing or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
one to two in the motor mechanic, auto 
body mechanic and glassworker trades, and 
one to three in the ironworker trade. In line 
with the usual practice, an employer who is 
a journeyman or who employs one journey- 
man will, however, be permitted to have one 
apprentice. 

In the motor mechanic and auto body me- 
chanic trades, the minimum wage payable to 
apprentices is 55 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate during the first period, 
increasing by 10 per cent each period to 
85 per cent in the fourth period. 

Apprentices in the ironworker trade must 
be paid at least 55 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate during the first period, 60 
per cent the second, 70 per cent the third, 
and 80 per cent the fourth. 

In the glassworker trade, the minimum 
starting rate for apprentices is 45 per cent 
of the journeyman’s rate. This must be in- 
creased to 55 per cent during the second 
period, to 70 per cent during third, and to 
85 per cent during the fourth period. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has revised its regulations governing 
safety committees. Among other changes, the 
new regulations place more direct responsi- 
bility on the employer to see that the safety 
committees carry out their duties. The new 
regulations apply to all industries within 
the scope of the Act. 

Every employer with 20 or more employees 
must appoint a safety committee consisting 
of at least three workmen. One exception is 
an employer engaged in an industry classified 
as “low hazard”. An employer whose opera- 
tions are such that a safety committee cannot 
function efficiently is also exempted, provided 
the Board has approved an alternate arrange- 
ment. 

The Board, on the other hand, may now 
require any employer, whatever the type or 
size of his establishment, to appoint a safety 
committee if it considers it in the interests 
of safety. 
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Previously, every employer with 10 or more 
employees had to establish a safety commit- 
tee composed of at least two members. This 
rule applied only to operations above ground, 
however. 


Under the new regulations, the onus is 
on the employer to see that the safety com- 
mittee makes the reports, holds the meetings, 
and conducts the inspections required by the 
regulations. 


A safety committee must inspect the em- 
ployer’s operations at least once a month, 
identifying hazardous conditions and unsafe 
procedures. It is also required to hold regu- 
lar meetings at least once a month, and must 
report its findings to the employer, includ- 
ing its recommendations for the elimination 
of any dangers. 

The employer, rather than the safety com- 
mittee, is now responsible for sending to the 
Board a monthly report of the committee’s 
activities. This report must be prepared in 
the form of a minute on the employer’s sta- 
tionery and must include the following in- 
formation: the employer’s name and Work- 
men’s Compensation Board account number; 
the number of workmen employed; the date 
and place of the last committee meeting and 
the number of members who attended; the 
date and place of the next meeting; the in- 
spection activities undertaken by the com- 
mittee since the last report; the recommenda- 
tions made by the committee, and the action 
taken by the employer. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland the cooking trade has 
been designated an apprenticeable trade and 
the first special regulations for the trade have 
been issued. The regulations went into force 
on June 18, and were published on July 20. 

The first apprenticeship regulations to be 
issued for the bricklaying and masonry trade 
went into force on April 21. They were 
gazetted on July 20. 

The new regulations apply throughout New- 
foundland, except where the trades have been 
designated as apprenticeable trades under ap- 
proved company training plans. 

An apprenticeship training plan for the 
Wabash Mines also went into force on July 
13, and was gazetted on July 20. 

Apprentices in the cooking and bricklay- 
ing and masonry trades must be at least 16 
years of age and must have at least Grade 
VIII or equivalent education. With the ap- 
proval of the Provincial Apprenticeship Board, 
however, persons with a lower educational 
standard may be accepted if they were em- 
ployed in the trades when the regulations 
were approved. 
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In the bricklaying and masonry trade, the 
term of apprenticeship is four years or 8,000 
hours actually occupied in the trade, which- 
ever is greater, including the probationary 
period and the required hours of related 
technical instruction. In the cooking trade, 
the term of apprenticeship is three years or 
6,000 hours, whichever is greater. 

An apprentice in the bricklaying and 
masonry trade must attend classes for eight 
weeks the first year, six weeks the second and 
third years, and five weeks the fourth year. 
An apprentice cook must attend classes for 
eight weeks the first year, six weeks the sec- 
ond year, and eight weeks the third year. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to five in the bricklaying and masonry 
trade, and one to one in the cooking trade. 

During the first period (six months or 
1,000 hours, whichever is greater), an ap- 
prentice in the bricklaying and masonry trade 
must be paid not less than 40 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage in the place 
of employment. This must be increased by 
five per cent every period to 60 per cent in 
the fifth period. The minimum is 70 per cent 
of the journeyman’s wage in the sixth period, 
increasing to 80 per cent in the seventh, and 
to 90 per cent in the eighth. 

In the cooking trade, the minimum for 
apprentices is 50 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate during the first two periods, 
65 per cent during the third and fourth 
periods, and 80 per cent during the fifth and 
sixth periods. 

In no case, however, may an apprentice 
in either trade receive less than the wage set 
in the current minimum wage order. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, a new order of the Minimum 
Wage Commission establishing a general min- 
imum wage of 85 cents an hour for employ- 
ees in Zone I (Greater Montreal), and of 
80 cents for workers in Zone II, was approved 
by O.C. 1765 on September 8 and went into 
force on October 1. 

In addition to these immediate increases 
in the minimum wage, the Commission has 
published its recommendations for further 
increases in minimum rates. It has proposed 
that the minimum wage be further increased 
to $1.05 an hour in the Montreal area, and 
to $1 elsewhere in the province by April 1, 
1967. A notice setting out the Commission’s 
recommendations was published on Septem- 
ber 18, stating that persons or organizations 
wishing to make representations must do so 
between October 1, 1965 and March 1, 1966. 
The Minister of Labour said that this would 
enable objections to be heard before a final 
order was submitted to the Cabinet for ap- 
proval. He also said that the projected mini- 
mum wage levels might be achieved by 
stages. 
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Coverage—The new order applies to all 
industries, businesses and occupations, except 
agriculture and domestic service. 

As before, some classes of employees are 
also exempted. They include: employees sub- 
ject to another order or to a decree under 
the Collective Agreement Act; the employer’s 
consort and his children; members of the 
clergy or a religious institution; blind per- 
sons working in establishments for the blind; 
and independent workers, whatever their basis 
of payment, who work outside the employer’s 
establishment, and whose hours are not con- 
trolled by him. 

In addition, the new order excludes three 
classes not previously exempted—student 
nurses; students who, during the school year, 
are working in establishments where an ap- 
proved occupational training program is in 
effect; and students employed in summer 
camps or who carry out recreational or edu- 
cation programs for children. 

Zones—As noted above, the province is 
again divided into two zones for purposes of 
this order. Zone I comprises the Metropoli- 
tan Montreal area, that includes Montreal 
Island, Isle Jesus, Isle Bizard, and the County 
of Chambly. Zone II covers the rest of the 
province. 

Hours—As before, the rates set are based 
on a normal work week of 48 hours, and 
overtime must be paid for any additional 
hours worked. 

Minimum Rates and Overtime—As noted 
above, the new order sets a general minimum 
wage of 85 cents an hour for employees in 
the Montreal area, and of 80 cents for 
workers in other parts of the province. The 
new rates represent increases of 21 per cent 
and 25 per cent over the previous minimums 
that were 70 cents an hour in Zone I, and 
64 cents in Zone II. According to press re- 
ports, the Minister said that 100,000 workers 
had been receiving the old minimum rates. 

In addition to the general minimums, the 
order sets special rates for three categories 
of workers—persons under 18 years; inex- 
perienced workers; and watchmen who are 
provided with free living quarters. 

The minimum for employees under 18 
years is 65 cents an hour in Zone I, and 
60 cents in Zone II. The Minister said the 
Government was doing this “to encourage 
young people to stay in school and complete 
their education, and at the same time to 
provide justice for the employers”. The pre- 
vious order did not differentiate solely on 
the basis of age, but set lower minimums for 
students and for occupations such as mes- 
senger, bellboy, pinsetter, etc. (56 cents and 
52 cents an hour, depending on the location). 

For the first 60 working days, persons 
on probation may be paid 10 cents less than 
the general minimum, that is 75 cents an 
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hour in Zone I, and 70 cents in Zone II. 
Previously, the minimums for inexperienced 
workers were 56 cents and 52 cents an 
hour, and were payable for a maximum period 
of six months. 


The minimum for watchmen who are pro- 
vided with free lodgings is $45 a week in 
Zone I, and $40 in Zone II. 


As indicated above, the overtime rate is 
now one and one-half times the “going” rate, 
instead of time and one-half the minimum 
rate. There are also fewer exceptions than 
formerly. The only employees now exempted 
from the overtime requirements are watch- 
men provided with free lodgings, and em- 
ployees of fishing establishments in specified 
areas along the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


The new order makes it quite clear that 
piece workers are to be paid wages at least 
equal to the minimum payable to time work- 
ers for a regular work week and for overtime. 


Tips, as before, are regarded as the ex- 
clusive property of the employee. The em- 
ployer may not deduct them nor may he 
count them as part of the wages to be paid, 
even with the employee’s consent. 

The provision requiring employers to pay 
for “waiting time” has been reworded. It 
now provides that the employee is to be con- 
sidered as working when he is at the disposal 
of the employer and obliged to wait for work 
to be given to him. 


The call-in-provision has also been revised. 
It no states that an employee who works 
less than three hours a day is entitled to 
at least three hours’ pay at the minimum 
rate, unless he refuses to do the work re- 
quested of him. 


Railway Arbitration Decisions 
(Continued from page 1088) 


provided for in Article 10, yardmen’s com- 
pensation, that, too, remains a matter for 
future negotiation. It has not been achieved 
by the existing provisions. 

Applying this reasoning to the facts set 
forth in this particular case, I find all switch- 
ing claimed for was done “in connection with 
their own train” as provided for in Article 
140. 
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Deductions—Deductions from the mini- 
mum wage continue to be prohibited unless 
authorized by a statute or a court order. 


A new provision expressly prohibits an 
employer from making a deduction from the 
minimum wage for the purchase, use, and 
upkeep of a uniform that he requires the 
employee to wear. 


If an employer furnishes an employee with 
board or lodgings or both, the maximum 
amounts that may now be deducted from 
the minimum wage are: 60 cents for single 
meals; $3 for a week’s lodging; and $15 for 
a week’s board and lodging. 

Weekly Rest—The weekly rest provision 
has been reworded to make it clear that every 
employee is to be allowed a weekly rest of 
at least 24 consecutive hours, or two periods 
of 18 consecutive hours each. 


Payment of Wages—Wages must be paid in 
currency or by cheque at regular intervals not 
exceeding 16 days. No other method of pay- 
ment may be adopted without the approval 
of the Minimum Wage Commission. 


Records and Pay Statements—The provi- 
sions making it mandatory for employers to 
keep records and to furnish employees with 
pay statements every pay day, are similar to 
those in the previous order, except that em- 
ployers are now required to show the number 
of regular and overtime hours worked by all 
employees, whatever their wage rate. Pre- 
viously, employers were not obliged to record 
the hours worked by employees hired for a 
fixed weekly, monthly or yearly wage who 
received at least $60 a week in Zone I, and 
$55 a week in Zone II, because such em- 
ployees had no right to claim overtime. 


This claim must, therefore, be disallowed. 

With respect to the claims of yardmen, it 
should be clear from the foregoing that 
they have no claim upon switching, trans- 
ferring, or industrial work when it is per- 
formed by trainmen in closed yards in con- 
nection with their trains. 

Those claims are also disallowed. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements totalled 132,100 in September, which 
was 0.9 per cent lower than the total in September 1964 
and 8.2 per cent above average for September since 1960 


Placements of workers by local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
September numbered 132,100. This was 0.9 
per cent lower than the total in September 
1964. However, this total was 8.2 per cent 
above the average figure for the month dur- 
ing the previous five years. 

The regional distribution of September 
placements, and the percentage changes from 
September 1964 were: 


Aflanticss. ee 10,400 —3.2 
Quebec? naa. 34,300 —2.3 
Ontariovie ee 47,600 —0.1 
Prairie 22,500 +6.1 
Paciich.... 678 17,300 —6.8 

CANADA ...... 132,100 —0.9 


Regular placements (those with an antici- 
pated duration of more than six working 
days) totalled 87,400, an increase of 2.9 per 
cent over September 1964. The proportion of 
regular placements to all placements increased 
from 63.8 per cent in September 1964 to 
66.2 per cent in September 1965. 

Cumulative placement totals January to 
September amounted to 927,100, an increase 
of 2.3 per cent over the total for the same 
period in 1964. 

The regional distribution of the cumulative 
totals, and the percentage changes from 1964, 
were: 


ALLaAMICE Lee 67,500 +3.1 
Quebec. 4 240,900 —3.2 
Ontario, 2a. 319,400 +3.0 
PEAWIO os. 170,700 +5.7 
Pacey. 39 eer 128,600 +6.4 

CANADA ...... 927,100 +2,.3 


Male placements totalled 90,700 in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 0.5 per cent over the 
total for September 1964. Regular placements 
of men increased by 3.4 per cent and ac- 
counted for the fractional gain in total male 
placements. 

Regional distribution of the male place- 
ments, and the percentage changes from 1964 
were: 


PUlantiG eh & sole. 7,300 —0.4 
WUEDEOWE As. G2 he 24,300 —4.6 
Ontario set ak ty 31,200 +0.1 
Praca. sake oy 15,900 +6.1 
Pacific: Vesely. sn! 12,000 +6.4 
CANADA ........ 90,700 +0.5 
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Female placements in September totalled 
41,400, a decrease of 3.8 per cent from the 
total for September 1964. Decreases in casual 
placements and transfers-out of women were 
partially offset by increases in regular place- 
ments. Regional distribution of the female 


placements, and percentage changes from 
1964 were: 
AUlANtiCte cee 3,100 — 9.2 
QOnuebeceae. ets. 10,000 + 3.9 
Ontario... eee 16,400 — 0.6 
Piaitic eee 6,700 + 6.0 
PaelC aie eee 5,200 —27.5 
CANADA ...... 41,400 — 3.8 


Placements requiring the movement of 
workers from one area to another totalled 
11,300 during September. This was a decrease 
of almost 2,000 from the total in September 
1964, and the proportion of such transfers 
to total placements decreased from 9.9 per 
cent in September 1964 to 8.5 per cent in 
September 1965. 


Transfers-out, by region, were: 


ALANTIC i 40ne ae Mae 2,700 
Québecet® Jannee 5,300 
Ontarioverr. The oe 1,800 
Prairies te, 2 oe 500 
Paciicoa. scree 1,000 

CANADA ........ 11,300 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
172,100 vacancies during September. This was 
an increase of 5.0 per cent from the total in 
September 1964, and an increase of 23.7 per 
cent over the average for the month of Sep- 
tember during the previous five years. 


The increase in demand was common to 
all regions except Pacific, where there was a 
decrease in vacancies for women. Total va- 
cancies for men, at 108,700, represented an 
increase of 6.9 per cent, and female vacan- 
cies which totalled 55,200, were Upsis2. Der 
cent. 


The cumulative total of vacancies, January 
to September inclusive, was 1,221,000. This 
was an increase of 5.6 per cent from the 
total for the corresponding period in 1964, 
and the highest number reported for any 
comparable period since 1947. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


At the end of August, there were 6.5 per cent fewer benefit 
claimants than on July 31 and 5.2 per cent fewer than at the 
end of August 1964. Ninety per cent of the decrease were males 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on August 31 numbered 172,500, 
which was 6.5 per cent below the total of 
184,400 on July 30, and 5.2 per cent less than 
the 182,000 reported on August 31 last year. 

Females made up two thirds of the drop 
during August, but 90 per cent of the decrease 
from last year consisted of males. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 83,900 initial and renewal 
claims during August, compared with 86,100 
in July and 79,000 in August 1964. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 130,200 for August, 118,200 
for July and 139,400 for August 1964. 

Benefit payments amounted to $12,800,000 
in August, $11,800,000 in July and $13,200,- 
000 in August 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $23.39 in 
August, $23.83 in July and $23.66 in August 
1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On August 31, insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards had been issued to 4,582,071 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 1. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,125, an increase of 325 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 8,183 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,570 were spot checks of 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 800 were miscellaneous inves- 
tigations. The remaining 1,813 were investiga- 
tions in connection with claimants suspected 
of making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 313 cases, 123 
against employers and 190 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 650.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in August totalled $34,443,- 
345.45, compared with $33,597,133.92 in July 
and $31,466,408.64 in August 1964. 

Benefits paid in August totalled $12,790,- 
935.08, compared with $11,828,778.54 in July 
and $13,198,560.14 in August 1964. 

The balance in the Fund on August 31 was 
$81,456,772.57, on July 31 it was $59,804,- 
362.20 and in August 1964, it was $18,826,- 
35,7490; 


under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2497, May 28, 1965 


Translation 


Summary of the Main Facts—The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
on December 30, 1964. He declared that his 
wife had died, and claimed the dependency 
rate applicable to a person with a dependant, 
in this case his daughter. He stated that his 
daughter was 20 years old, that she was 
attending a nursing course; that she was being 
paid $15 a month as a student; and that 
the government was giving his daughter $50 
a month for room and board. He added that 
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he himself was spending about $600 a year 
for his daughter’s clothing, transportation 
expenses, books and petty expenses, and that 
during her holidays, she stayed with him, in 
the domestic establishment he maintains. 
The insurance officer came to the conclu- 
sion that the claimant was not entitled to 
the dependency rate, inasmuch as he had not 
proved that he maintained a self-contained 
domestic establishment, and that he main- 
tained his daughter wholly or mainly therein. 





*'These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 
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The claimant appealed from the decision 
of the insurance officer to a board of ref- 
erees on the ground that he had to spend 
between $600 and $700 for his daughter this 
year and that he maintains the domestic 
establishment in which he lives. The claimant 
appeared at the hearing of his case by the 
board of referees on March 4, 1965. 

The board of referees came to the con- 
clusion that, although the dependant has 
neither hearth nor home in the claimant’s 
residence, and does not live nor sleep nor 
take her meals regularly there, it is, never- 
theless, true that it is her permanent residence 
because, being a minor, her residence, ac- 
cording to the civil law of the province of 
Quebec, is with her parents where she, more- 
over, spends all her holidays. The board con- 
cluded that she must be considered a per- 
manent resident at her parent’s home though 
working outside. The board added that as the 
dependant was not earning more than $20 
a week, she thus met the provisions of 
Regulation 168(2). 

The insurance officer appealed for the 
following reasons: 

. The board of referees erred in 
deciding that the claimant wholly or 
mainly maintains his daughter. On this 
point, the claimant himself stated that 
his daughter receives $15 a month as 
a student nurse, and that the provincial 
government pays her $50 for room and 
board. This represents an annual amount 
of $780—a larger contribution than that 
of the claimant which, according to his 
statement, amounts to between $600 and 
$700 a year. 

The board also erred in deciding that 
the claimant supported his daughter in 
a self-contained domestic establishment 
maintained by him, because the board 
of referees, after studying the facts 
brought to its attention, recognized that 
the dependant, claimed by the insured, 
does not ordinarily reside, nor sleep, nor 
take her meals regularly in the domestic 
establishment maintained by the claim- 
ant. 

The board of referees erred in decid- 
ing that, according to the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations, the dependant 
could have her residence in a place other 
than the one where she ordinarily resides, 
sleeps and takes her meals, simply be- 
cause she is a minor and visits her 
father during her holidays. 

The fact that the dependant’s revenue 
does not exceed $20 a week is not rele- 
vant, as that provision of the regulations 
is solely for the purpose of disqualify- 
ing, as a dependant, any person having 
such an income. The essential point in 
the present case is that the claimant 
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does not wholly or mainly support his 
supposed dependant, and that the latter 
is not supported in a self-contained do- 
mestic establishment maintained by the 
claimant. Consequently, the claimant 
does not prove his right to the depend- 
ency, rate sol 9 benelit 

In CUB .1871,:.a ‘similar. case, that 
was brought to the attention of the board 
of referees in this instance, the umpire 
decided that the claimant had not proved 
that he was supporting his daughter in 
a domestic establishment under Regula- 
tion 16801 ).Ca ys ks 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The text of sub-section (1)(a) of Regu- 
lation 168 is ambiguous for, when taking it 
separately and literally, one could undoubtedly 
conclude that the fact that a dependant has 
his domicile at the domestic establishment 
of the supporting person, even if he does not 
regularly reside, does not sleep nor take his 
meals therein, is sufficient to comply with 
the regulation. However, the above-mentioned 
subsection must be read in conjunction with 
section 47(3) of the Act, of which the 
relevant part reads as follows: 

(a) a person with a dependant is (iv) 

a person who maintains a self-contained 

domestic establishment and _ supports 

therein, wholly and mainly, a person 
connected with him by blood relation- 

Shipeerpexs 


The words “supports therein” of subpara- 
graph (iv) make it an obligation for the 
dependant ordinarily to reside, sleep and 
take his meals in a domestic establishment 
maintained by the person who supports him. 

Now, it is obvious that, even if, according 
to civil law, the minor daughter of the claim- 
ant in the present case has no other domicile 
than her father’s, it is not her usual resi- 
dence. For that only reason, and even if 
the claimant had proved satisfactorily, which 
is not the case, that he supported his daughter 
mainly, the decision of the board of referees 
must be invalidated. 

Consequently, I decide to allow the appeal 
of the insurance officer. 


Decision CUB 2511, July 12, 1965 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts—The claim- 
ant, from Gales Ferry; Connecticut, U.S.A., 
filed an initial application for benefit at the 
New London (Connecticut) employment of- 
fice, on August 21, 1964. According to the 
evidence, she registered for employment as 
an assembler (electronics). She was last em- 
ployed as an assembler (electronics) ... in 
Montreal from August 3, 1961 to May 21, 
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1964. Her hourly rate of pay was $1.86. Her 
reason for leaving her job was as follows: 

Quit my job to marry and move to this 
area. Am available for full-time work in 
area. Have own transportation. Will accept 
a minimum of $1.86 an hour. Will look for 
work as assembler. Arrived in this area on 
May 29, 1964, to make my home. 

On August 24, 1964, the claimant refused 
to apply for work as an assembler (elec- 
tronics) with T . . ., New London, to which 
she was referred by the local office. The 
offer was for continuing employment, 8 
hours a day, 40 hours a week (day work). 
The job was located 7 miles from her home. 
The offered rate of poy of $1.25 an hour 
was the prevailing rate in that area. The 
employment office mentioned that the only 
transportation available was by automobile. 

At the time of her refusal, the claimant 
stated, among other things, that she was 
available for full-time work in the New 
London area, that she had a car, that she 
would not accept less than $1.86 an hour, 
and that she would look for a job as an 
assembler. The New London office com- 
mented that to ask for $1.86 an hour was 
“way out of line”. 

In another statement, the New London 
office said: Claimant advised that wage re- 
striction is severe. . . . Employment prospects 
at wage stated are remote. 

On September 8, 1964, the insurance of- 
ficer advised the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified and that benefit was suspended from 
August 23, 1964 to October 3, 1964, inclu- 
sive, because she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment (section 59(1)(a) of the Act). 

On September 16, 1964, the claimant 
stated that she was prepared to accept not 
less than $1.50 an hour. The New London 
office pointed out that the prevailing rate 
being $1.30 an hour, her chances of finding 
work at $1.50 were very remote. 


On October 21, 1964, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees stating: 


P aoplaretusedaworkiatyuT Ghvewsihey 
offered me $1.25 an hour. I was earning 
$1.86. I cannot accept such wages. 
When I am offered wages close to what 
I was earning in Montreal, I will be 
ready to accept a job... 


On October 27, 1964, the insurance of- 
ficer advised the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified and that benefit was suspended from 
October 11, 1964. He added: 

You have failed to prove that you 
were available for work within the mean- 
ing of section 54(2) (a) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The restric- 
tions placed by you with regard to the 
wage rate and the kind of work that 
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you would be prepared to accept, prac- 
tically reduce to nothing your chances 
of obtaining employment in the circum- 
stances. 


On November 13, 1964, the claimant ap- 
pealed this decision, stating: 

. . I was earning $1.86 an hour, 
with the possibility of earning even 
more. The minimum wage in New Lon- 
don is $1.25 an hour for any beginner. 
I am prepared to accept a decrease in 
wages from $1.86 an hour to $1.50 an 
hour here in New London in the same 
kind of work. I do not think that I am 
asking for the impossible—0.25 cents 
more an hour for a worker having nine 
years experience in electronics, com- 
pared to one with no experience .. . 


Following an adjournment, the board of 
referees heard the case in Montreal on De- 
cember 14, 1964. The claimant did not attend 
the hearing, but she was represented by. . . 
of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. 

By a majority decision, the board of ref- 
erees dismissed the appeal. The dissenting 
member stated: 

After hearing the evidence given 
by . . . who represented both [the claim- 
ant] and the National Trade Unions, I 
am of the opinion that a person who 
has worked for nine years in the same 
trade should not allow her salary to be 
lowered from an hourly rate of $1.86 
to one of $1.25. It would be useless for 
her to work for part of her life in order 
to obtain a fair wage and then, after 
being out of work for three months, 
to have to work at a minimum wage. 

I am of the opinion that the claimant’s 
entitlement to benefit should be re-estab- 
lished considering that the work is the 
same and that the claimant should re- 
ceive at least the wages that she is pre- 
pared to accept, i.e. an hourly rate of 
$1.50, and for that reason, I believe 
that the claimant had good cause to re- 
fuse such work. 


On January 29, 1965, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the Umpire, stating: 

. . . We do not understand why she 
should be deprived of her right to un- 
employment insurance benefit, consider- 
ing that, since August 21, 1964, she 
reported every week, thereby proving 
her availability for employment and her 
desire for work, without regard to the 
rate of pay which she would have a 
right to expect. 

On December 28, 1964, she, by her- 
self, succeeded in finding a position at 
an hourly rate of $1.41. 
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If we take her record into considera- 
tion, we canmwot accuse her of relying on 
unemployment insurance benefits be- 
cause, over a period of 13 years, she 
very seldom had to apply for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, and she was 
paid benefits for about 12 to 14 weeks. 

After trying herself to find employ- 
ment, she saw in all the area newspapers 
offers of employment at T .. . which 
the unemployment insurance office had 
not even mentioned to her. 


Grounds for Appeal 


1. After working for nine years in a 
trade that was paying her an hourly 
rate of $1.86 at the time of separation, 
[the claimant] felt that she had the right 
to refuse an offer of an hourly rate of 
$1.25 because, according to our inter- 
pretation of the Act, she was being de- 
nied similar conditions. 


2. [The claimant] had to pay trans- 
portation costs and this altered the con- 
ditions. 


Availability 


The unemployment insurance office 
never referred [the claimant] to a new 
situation. Why blame her if she received 
no offer of employment, and concluded 
that she was not available for work 
because she once refused a position 
under conditions other than those that 
prevailed in her previous situation. 

2. [The claimant] has proved her 
availability for work by reporting, with- 
out fail, to the unemployment insurance 


office since August 21, 1964, even dur- 
ing the period when she was disqualified 
from receiving benefit. 


3. [The claimant] further proved her 
availability for work by trying by her- 
self to find employment, doing so be- 
cause of the lack of any referral from 
the unemployment insurance office. 


4. As a matter of fact, on December 
28, 1964, [the claimant] succeeded in 
finding employment by herself at Y.. ., 
Paweatuch, Connecticut ... 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The most important fact in the case, a fact 
that neither the claimant nor her representa- 
tive seemed to have taken into account, is 
that the claimant left an area where employ- 
ment conditions were more favourable to 
her for another where, according to the evi- 
dence, they were not as favourable. Further- 
more, it was of her own free will and for 
purely personal reasons that she moved to 
the other area. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that, 
according to the facts as submitted, the situ- 
ation to which the claimant was referred on 
August 24, 1964, was suitable within the 
meaning of Section 59 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and that she refused, without 
good cause, to apply for such employment. 
Furthermore, I am of the opinion that she 
has failed to prove her availability for work 
as required by section 54(2) (a) of the Act. 

Consequently, I decide to confirm the ma- 


jority decision of the board of referees and 
to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


ee ee ee ee 


ILO Technical Meeting 


(Continued from page 1030) 


The meeting also adopted a number of 
resolutions concerning the following ques- 
tions: the development of tourism and related 
industries; seasonal and migrant workers; le- 
gal protection of foreign workers; vocational 
training; freedom of association and trade 
union rights; discrimination in employment; 
young workers; hygiene in hotels, restaurants 
and similar establishments; invalidity, old-age 
and survivors’ pensions; and future action of 
the ILO concerning hotels and restaurants. 
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The meeting devoted most of its plenary 
sittings to a general discussion on the econom- 
ic and social problems confronting the cater- 
ing industry. 

Delegates to the meeting came from Belgi- 
um, Brazil, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Italy, Japan, Kenya, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Senegal, Switzerland, 
Trinidad and Tobago, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September, the Department of Labour prepared 328 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 261 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 248 
contracts not listed in this report that contained the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates in excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legilsation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate.. Amount 
TD SencOmerOduchiOna head Meio costes ack Se 145 $1,097,491.00 
LEC OfLP (GINO oi ce Bl a cet 9s io te iecere De ay ee i 5 134,296.23 
TSDC BOTTA RR ee Zz 42,529.80 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 
rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation ensures that 
all Government contracts for works of construction and for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of wages generally accepted as 
fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed in the district where the work 
is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. Mosk he te 

i ederal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours o abour legislation 
may Se raapaiion anes to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 


hours; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 
national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 


discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made During September 


During September, the sum of $7,917.15 was collected from seven contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 142 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded During September 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Ottawa Ont: Stan-Dix Construction Ltd, alterations to poultry & small animal bldg, CEF. 
Saskatoon Sask: A L Adams Construction Ltd, construction of prefabricated metal storage 
bldg. 

ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA 


Chalk River Ont: John T Hepburn Ltd, supply & installation of structural steel, bldg 
469, nuclear laboratories. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


St. John’s Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, site work & landscaping, FP 
5/54. Montreal area Que: Deschenes & Perreaut Ltée, siliconing & caulking, St George 
Gardens. St Laurent Que: Cie Pavage Broadway Ltée, site improvement, Park Royal. 
Kingston Ont: Carefoot Holdings Ltd, construction of housing units, site works & landscaping, 
FP 6/64. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Georges Deschenes, construction of basements for houses, 
Bersimis reserve. Odanak-Lorette Indian Agency Que: Charles Trudel Inc, asphalt paving 
of streets, Lorette reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: John McLeod & Sons Lid: 
replacement of exterior water & sewer services, Shingwauk residential school. Sioux Lookout 
Indian Agency Ont: Atco Industries Ltd, construction of school & residence, Osnaburg day 
school. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: G S Wark Ltd, construction of school with playroom, 
New Credit reserve. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: A Balcaen & Sons Ltd, alterations to 
teachers’ residence, Fairford day school. Norway House Indian Agency Man: Midwest Mining 
Supplies Ltd, supply & installation of diesel electric generating set, Cross Lake residential 
school. The Pas Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Co Ltd, repairs to roof, Guy residential 
school. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: M S Gee, supply, hauling & spreading of gravel on 
road, Ermineskin reserve. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Gordy’s Construction, gravelling 
of road, Saddle Lake reserve. Nicola Indian Agency B C: Atco Industries Ltd, construction 
of residence, Quilchena day school. Terrace Indian Agency B C; Atco Industries Ltd, erection 
of prefabricated schools & staff residence, Aiyansh day school. Williams Lake Indian Agency 
B C: Procter Electric, wiring of houses, Anahim reserve; Atco Industries Ltd, construction of 
staff residence, Alexis Creek. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Cornwallis N S: Alsco Distributors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, supply & installation of 
windows in bldgs,s HMCS Cornwallis: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, exterior renovations 
to bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; D J Lowe Ltd, renewal of asbestos shingles on bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Dartmouth N §: Standard Construction Co Ltd, replacement of foundation 
timbers, French Cable wharf; Stevens & Fiske Construction Ltd, replacement of wooden doors, 
Shannon Park. Greenwood N S: Alsco Distributors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, supply & instal- 
lation of metal windows, RCAF station. Halifax N S: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, 
reroofing of bldg D44, HMC dockyard; L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to quay wall, HMC 
dockyard. Shearwater N S: Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, resurfacing of parade ground; Munici- 
pal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to road; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, repairs 
to roof, “D” hangar, RCN air station. Chatham N B: Crown Construction Co Ltd, rehabilita- 
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tion of underground steam distribution system, RCAF station; North Shore Construction Ltd, 
resurfacing of roads, RCAF station. near Morin Heights Que: P M Entreprises Inc, reroofing 
of operations bldg, RCAF station, Lac St Denis. Quebec Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co 
Ltd, asphalt resurfacing & installation of curbs & drains, parade square, La Citadelle. St 
Hubert Que: Rosco Metal Products Ltd, aluminum cladding, hangar 6, RCAF station. 
Valcartier Que: D Larue Ltée, reroofing of bldgs, camp. Val d’Or Que: La Societe d’Entre- 
prises Générales Ltée, asphalt surfacing of road, RCAF station. Ville la Salle Que: Always 
Maintenance Construction Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, naval supply depot. Barriefield Ont: Alsco 
Distributors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, supply & installation of storm-screen sash, bldg 39, 
camp. Camp Borden Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, reroofing of bldgs. Hamilton Ont: 
Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, removal of monitor roof & reshingling, 
armoury, James st. Meaford Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, repairs to roof & installation of 
ceiling, bldg M100, camp. Petawawa Ont: Smiths Construction Co Arnprior Ltd, repairs to 
roads, camp; Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, camp. Trenton Ont: Ottawa 
Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior fire retardant painting of hangars, RCAF station. Winnipeg 
Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of married quarters, Fort Osborne barracks. 
Dundurn Sask; Halls Associates (Western) Ltd, reroofing of magazines, camp. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF station; Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing 
Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning, bldg 64. Holberg B C: Van’s Contracting Co Ltd, 
replacement of watermains, RCAF station. Nanoose B C: Stevenson Construction Oo Lid 
construction of bldgs & services. Sea Island B C: Fred Welsh & Son Ltd, renovation of 
heating system, hangar 2. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Johnston’s Ltd, renovation of heating system, headquarters bldg 1, 
RCAF station. Bedford N S: Nichols Contracting Ltd, removal & replacement of hot water 
heating mains from bldg 101 to bldg 100, RCN magazine. Dartmouth N S: Universal Pipe 
Line Welding Ltd, renewal of feed & return heating mains from bldg 10A32 to Protestant 
chapel, Shannon Park married quarters; Webb Engineering Ltd, removal of boiler from central 
heating plant, HMC dockyard, to new boiler room, French Cable wharf. Debert N S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to asphalt paved areas, camp. Greenwood 
N S: Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, exterior painting of trim on bldgs, RCAF station. Halifax N S: 
Croft Metal Products Ltd, supply & installation of steel storm-screen windows on bldgs 1, 
2 & 4, married quarters, RCAF station Gorsebrook, South st; W & A Moir Ltd, replacement 
of fire escapes, bldgs 1 & 2, RCAF station Gorsebrook, South st; Standard Paving Maritime 
Ltd, repairs to & resurfacing of paved areas, Windsor Park; Western Plumbing & Heating 
Co Ltd, repairs to boilers & equipment, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: James F Lahey 
Ltd, exterior painting of married quarters, RCN air station; Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal 
of steam & return piping, RCN air station. Chatham N B: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, gunite 
resurfacing of interior & exterior of water reservoir, RCAF station; J D Creaghan Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of floor coverings, RCAF station; Byron MacDonald Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing, RCAF station. Mont Apica Que: Potvin & Simard Enr, paving, RCAF station. Montreal 
Que: Jean-Paul Belainsky, repointing brick walls, demolishing & rebuilding chimney, 4171 
Esplanade st; Gauthier & Frere Inc, installation of piping, insulation & valves, central heating 
plant, bldg 37, Longue Pointe depot; Laurentian Steeplejacks Ltd, interior & exterior painting 
of Jacques Cartier barracks. St Hubert Que: Jean-Paul Belainsky, painting of married quarters 
RCAF station; Richelieu Paving Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF station. St Jean Que: Lorenzo Power, 
exterior painting of married quarters, RMC; Lorenzo Power, painting of roofs & eaves, RMC. 
Val d’Or Que: La Societe d’Entreprises Générales Lteé, installation of water pump & main. 
Camp Borden Ont: E S Fox Ltd, removal & replacement of gas furnaces. Centralia Ont: 
Haggis Construction Ltd, repairs to runways, taxi trips & parking area, RCAF station. 
Falconbridge Ont: Denis Biro, exterior painting of married quarters, RCAF station. Kingston 
Ont: Friendship Construction Co Ltd, erection of stone wall, RMC; Wright & North, replace- 
ment of counter tops, etc. London Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior 
painting of bldgs & blocks, Wolseley barracks; Dobson Roofing Ltd, repairs to roofs, Wolseley 
barracks: Ken Douglas, interior painting of bldgs, COD 27. Meaford Ont: Haavaniit’s Spring- 
mount Nurseries & Landscaping, construction of air strip, AFV range. Midland Ont: Disher 
Farrand Ltd, repairs to roads & sidewalks, curbs & gutters, armoury. Petawawa Ont: John 
Kovacs, exterior painting of married quarters, camp. Sioux Lookout Ont: Easton Plumbing 
& Heating Contractors Ltd, modification of steam heating controls in barrack blocks, RCAF 
station; Sioux Lumber & Supply Co Ltd, repairs to roofs of barrack blocks, RCAF station. 
Toronto Ont: Frank Ignagni, exterior painting of Fort York armoury. Trenton Ont: Quinte 
Roofing Ltd, repairs to roof of cantilever hangar 10, RCAF station. Uplands Ont: Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, replacement of asphalt, RCAF station; Federal Electric Contractors,. 
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installation of underground cables, RCAF station; Frederick Grodde Ltd, interior painting, 
central heating plant. Shilo Man: Canadian Insulation Ltd, installation of sprayed limpet 
insulation in metal butler type bldgs, camp; Central Construction Co Ltd, excavation & 
installation of reinforced concrete floor for steel bldgs, camp. Winnipeg Man: Fonseca Roof- 
ing & Sheet Metal Co, repairs to roof of bldgs P1 & P2, Fort Osborne barracks; Fort Garry 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting, floor sanding & refinishing, RCAF station. Saskatoon 
Sask: Deausy & Co Ltd, repairs to floors, HMCS Unicorn. Beaverlodge Alta: Wapiti Gravel 
Suppliers Ltd, asphalt repaving of roadway, RCAF station. Ralston Alta: Calgary Steeple- 
jacks Ltd, repairs to & painting of reservoir, Suffield experimental station. Esquimalt 
(Victoria) B C: W R Menzies & Co Ltd, repairs to steam services & manhole 7, HMCS 
dockyard; Rawlings Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, refitting heating boiler valves & controls, 
HMCS WNaden. Victoria B C: Renfrew & Stewart Heating Ltd, roofing of areas of bldg 24, 
Royal Roads, Canadian Services College; Bray Refrigeration Ltd, replacement of walk in 
cooler in galley, Royal Roads, Colwood; Acme Commercial Painting, interior painting of 
bldg 1, John Stubbs school, Belmont Park. 

In addition, this Department awarded 109 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N-S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of marine tower & receiving 
system for grain elevator. Montreal Que: Terrebonne Construction (1965) Ltd, construction 
of transit sheds, Bickerdike pier; Mulco Inc, waterproofing deck slab of Jacques Cartier bridge 
(north of St Helen’s Island); Richelieu Paving Ltd, resurfacing deck slab of Jacques Cartier 
bridge (north of St Helen’s Island). Prescott Ont: Grenville Construction Ltd, construction 
of access road to tran«t shed, elevator. Vancouver B C: Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd, extension to jetty 3; Delta Dredge & Dock Ltd, renewal of bulkhead wall in 
front of DL 274; Colby Crane & Manufacturing Ltd, supply & installation of dockside crane; 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of underpass, Brooksbank ave; 
Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, replacement of rope drives, elevator 1. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 12 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Brampton Ont: Dunker Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant 
with digesters & sludge filter bldg, (phase 2). Toronto Ont: H A Harbridge Construction 
Ltd, pile driving & foundation work for substructure of incinerator bldg, main treatment 
plant. La Riviere Man: Pughs Construction Ltd, construction of sewage collection & disposal 
systems, Pembina. Russell Man: C & C Construction, extension to sewage collection & water 
distribution systems & sewage disposal lagoon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Hopedale (Labr) Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Botwood Nfld: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of wharf & shed; 
Hollett’s Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP quarters. Calvert Nfld: Power Construction 
Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Gaultois Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 
Gayside Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, construction of wharf. Lawn Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf 
extension. Pilley’s Island Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Pleasantville (St John’s) Nfld: Sanitary Cleaners Ltd, interior cleaning, bldg 102; Frank 
Melendy, exterior repairs & painting of various bldgs. Port aux Basques Nfld: McNamara 
Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, construction of ferry terminal facilities (part I). Twil- 
lingate Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Upper Amherst 
Cove Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, slipway extension. Point Prim P E 1: Norman N MacLean, 
wharf repairs. Canso N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements, con- 
struction of cribs & pier. Cape John N S: Ronald C Goodall, breakwater repairs. Feltzen 
South N S: E K Potter Ltd, breakwater repairs. Finlay Point N S: Dunn Construction Co 
Ltd, breakwater improvements. Gunning Cove N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Little Liscomb N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of break- 
water. Lockeport N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs. Lower East Pubnico N S: 
Rodney Contractors Ltd, installation of water supply system. Nappan N S: K P Allen Ltd, 
repairs to swine test station. Spectacle Island N S: Leonard W Shaw, harbour improvements. 
Surette Island South N S: Vincent M Babine, wharf extension. Terence Bay N S: Naugles 
Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, skidway repairs. Tiverton N S: Landers Ltd, wharf repairs. Trout Cove 
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N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, repairs to east breakwater. Miscou N B: Comeau & Savoie 
Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Shippegan N B: A C Mallet & Fils Cie Lteé, alterations & 
additions, fish inspection laboratory, Dept of Fisheries. Amos Que: J E Gosselin Inc, replace- 
ment of boilers, federal bldg. Anse au Griffon Que: Theodose Pelletier, harbour repairs. 
Baie Comeau Que: Plessis Construction Ltee, harbour repairs & improvements; Julien & 
Jacob Inc, construction of ramp between main & spur wharves. Beloeil Que: Letourneau & 
Freres Ltd, construction of remedial works. Blackpool Que: J J Shea (1964) Ltd, construction 
of control booths, Customs & Immigration primary examination bldg. Cap a L’Aigle Que: 
Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltée, wharf repairs. Cap Rouge Que: Wilfrid Godbout, con- 
struction of remedial works. Cap Sante Que: Paul Emile Alain, construction of remedial 
works. Carillon Que: Maurice Brosseau, wharf repairs. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: James 
Leblanc, wharf repairs. Les Ecureuils Que: Paul Emile Alain, construction of remedial works. 
Neuville Que: Paul Emile Alain, construction of protection wall. Papineauville Que: Ulysse 
Tremblay & Fils Ltée, demolition of bldg & construction of post office bldg. Petite Vallee 
Que: Germain Lemieux, repairs to landing. Port Daniel (Marcil’s Lane) Que: Cecil H Beebe, 
wharf extension. Quebec Que: La Cooperative Maintenance du Quebec Enr, interior cleaning 
of postal terminal bldg. Ste Anne de Bellevue Que: Town & Country Nurseries Ltd, land- 
scaping, Fisheries research laboratory. St Francois (IO) Que: Wilfrid Godbout, construction 
of retaining wall. St Gabriel de Brandon Que: Clement Lacoursiere, repairs & alterations to 
federal bldg. St Irenee Que: Les Entreprises Savard Inc, wharf repairs. St Jean (IO) Que: 
Wilfrid Godbout, construction of remedial works. St Laurent Que: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, 
repairs to chimney, National Film Board, 3255 Cote de Liesse rd. Sorel Que: Sorel Mill & 
Builders Supply Ltd, improvements to yacht basin. Varennes Que: Roger Messier, construction 
of retaining wall. Don Mills Ont; Building Maintenance Service, interior cleaning & main- 
tenance of Trade & Commerce bldg. Fitzroy Harbour Ont: Burprom Ltd, construction of 
tourist launching ramp & mooring facility. Ottawa Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction 
of theatre & storage rooms, Brooke Claxton bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, supply & 
installation of roofing & promenade decking, Lorne bldg; Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance 
Co Ltd, interior cleaning of bldgs, Post Office Dept headquarters, Confederation Heights; 
Normand-Farquharson Ltd, alterations to floors, Bourque bldg, Rideau st; Leslie Morgan, 
refinishing of woodwork, House of Commons Chamber; Stan-Dix Construction Ltd, general 
alterations to honey house, CEF; J R Seguin & Fils Ltée, installation of shavings & dust 
collector system, Plouffe Park, 1010 Somerset st; Pillar Construction Ltd, modifications to 
air conditioning, general alterations & painting, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; Fournier Van & 
Storage Ltd, moving of office furnishings from Union Station to 400 Laurier ave; Coady 
Construction Ltd, general alterations to 11th floor, Bourque bldg, Rideau st; Beaver Con- 
struction (Ottawa) Ltd, installation of water supply, reservoir pumphouse & site development, 
animal research institute, Greenbank farm; Tippet-Richardson (Ottawa) Ltd, moving office 
furnishings from various locations to Sir Wilfrid Laurier bldg, 340 Laurier ave; Toilet 
Laundries Ltd, linen towel service, Jackson bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, replacement 
of windows, Finance bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; The Canadian Linen Supply (Ont) Ltd, linen 
towel service, Hunter bldg. Prescott Ont: Burprom Ltd, wharf repairs. Rockport Ont: Srigley 
Construction, wharf repairs. Sans Souci Ont: Bar-Way Marine Ltd, wharf repairs. South 
Porcupine Ont: Albert Haigh, construction of seaplane base. Toronto Ont: Maxwell Plumbing 
& Heating, installation of boiler, postal station “C”; Canadian Building Maintenance, interior 
cleaning & maintenance of postal station “J”. Fort Churchill Man: Manitoba Hydro, installa- 
tion of Twin Lakes road powerline to radar site. Winnipeg Man: Ronburt Construction Co, 
alterations to 5th floor, federal bldg. Lac La Biche Alta: Wm Hamilton Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. False Bay B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Fort St 
James B C: Hoy’s Contracting Ltd, repairs to boathouse & wharf, RCMP detachment; 
Stuart-Takla Enterprises Ltd, harbour improvements. Kootenay National Park B C: Ernesu 
Mines Ltd, construction of water diversion tunnel, Radium Hot Springs. Mayne Island B C: 
Harbour Pile Driving Co, wharf repairs. New Brighton B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co 
Ltd, float renewal. Pitt Meadows B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, con- 
struction of seaplane ramp. Port McNeill B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, float 
renewal. Ucluelet West B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Victoria B C: 
Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of pilotage bldg for Dept of Transport. 
Yuculta Landing B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Fort Good Hope N W T: 
Poole Construction Ltd, construction of residence & office for Dept of Citizenship & Immi- 
gration. Fort Providence N W T: Boreal Construction Ltd, construction of vessel haulout 
ways on Mackenzie river. Tuktoyaktuk N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ed, application of 
gravel pad for gymnasium addition to school. Watson Lake Road Y T: Yukon Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Big Campbell & Money Creek bridges. Whitehorse Y T: Triangle 
Building Supplies, modifications to plumbing & washrooms, federal bldg; E W Drebitt, 
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replacement of counter tops & kitchen sinks, federal housing; Ace Painting & Decorating Co, 
sanding & resurfacing floors, federal housing. 
In addition, this Department awarded 81 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Deer Lake Nfld: Webcon Ltd, erection of prefabricated metal storage bldg. St John’s 
Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, repairs to & resurfacing runway 11-29, airport. 
Saint John N B: Delta Electric Co Ltd, installation of lighting facilities on approach 14 & 
runway 05, airport. Ancienne Lorette Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of 
transmitter site, Quebec airport; Arno Electrique Ltee, installation of identification lights & 
revisions to power distribution system, Quebec airport. Baie Comeau Que: Nordbec Con- 
struction Inc, installation of runway & taxiway lighting on runway 10-28 & low intensity 
lighting on approaches 10 & 28, airport. near Carillon Que: George V Riddell & Sons Ltd, 
construction of tie-up wall at Carillon lock on the Ottawa river. Dorval Que: Arno Electrique 
Ltée, installation of power supply to refueling station, Montreal international airport. Fort 
Chimo Que: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, construction of dwellings. Gaspe Que: South Shore 
Paving Co Ltd, construction of runway, apron & taxi, airport. Montreal Que: The Highway 
Paving Co Ltd, repairs to overhead roadway, international terminal bldg. Natashquan Que: 
Nordbec Construction Inc, improvements to water supply system. Nitchequon Que: The 
Tower Co (1961) Ltd, site improvements. St Anne de Bellevue Que: Grant Mills Ltd, 
construction of concrete tie-up wall on Ste Anne canal. Sept Iles Que: A D’aoust Excavation 
site improvements & installations, Rawin; H J O’Connell Ltd, paving entrance road & car 
park, airport. London Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, renovations to LI lighting on approaches 
05, 23 & 26, airport. Malton Ont: A Stroud Ltd, conversion of coal boilers to oil units, 
hangar T8, Toronto international airport; Badner & Lampert Construction Ltd, renovations 
to piping in sewage pumphouse, Toronto international airport; J M Fuller Ltd, construction 
of back beam marker bldg 05R, Toronto international airport; Frank Watts Sod & Seed 
Supply Co Ltd, landscaping & sodding air terminal complex, Toronto international airport. 
North Bay Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, renovations to taxiway lighting, airport. Toronto Ont: 
Champagne Electric Ltd, installation of visual approach slope indicator system for runways 
08 & 26, etc, Toronto Island airport. Uplands Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, modifica- 
tions to air conditioning & heating in ticket lobby of air terminal bldg, Ottawa international 
airport; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of apron floodlighting, Ottawa international airport; 
Irving Contracting Ltd, reroofing of portion of hangar T58, Ottawa international airport; 
A G Reed Ltd, installation of taxiway lighting in old field area, Ottawa international airport. 
The Pas Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of dwelling & related work, airport. Yorkton 
Sask: McCormick Electric Ltd, revision of lighting for rebuilding taxiways & aircraft parking 
apron, airport. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of visual approach 
slope indicator on runway 29 & related work, international airport. Grande Prairie Alta: 
K & T Painting & Decorating, interior & exterior painting of dwelling & bldgs, airport, Dept 
of Transport. Albert Head B C: Bruce Cooke Building Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Pitt Meadows B C: H A Sutton, construction of 
parallel taxi & taxi to seaplane base, airport. Sandspit B C: Walter Cabott Construction Ltd, 
extension to maintenance garage. Smithers B C: Western Water Wells & Hamelin Drilling 
Ltd, well drilling, airport. Smith River B C:D L Guthrie Construction, replacement of water 
distribution system & related work, airport. Tofino B C: Leebilt General Contractors Ltd, 
construction of pumphouse & related work, airport. Vancouver B C: Miller Cartage & Con- 
tracting Ltd, installation of asbestos cement pipe & related work, international airport. 
Frobisher N W T: Nordbec Construction Inc, relocation of radiosonde station. Inuvik N W T: 
Inuvik Painting & Decorating, interior & exterior painting of bldgs, Dept of Transport. 
Burwash Landing & Destruction Bay Y T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
aeradio station, dwellings & garage. 

- In addition, this Department awarded 33 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
ause. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Halifax N S: Daniels & Mannard Ltd, interior painting of pavilion “A”, Camp Hill 
hospital. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, October 1965 


The consumer price index (1949100) in- 
creased 0.1 per cent to 139.3 at the begin- 
ning of October from 139.1 in September. 

The October index was 2.7 per cent higher 
than the October 1964 index of 135.6. 

Increases in the indexes for clothing, health 
and personal. care, housing, and recreation 
and reading outweighed a decline in the food 
index. The transportation index, and the to- 
bacco and alcohol index were unchanged. 

The food index declined 0.5 per cent to 
135.7 from 136.4. Prices were lower for 
beef, bacon, lamb, most fresh vegetables, 
bananas, apples, grapes, frozen orange juice, 
canned corn, canned tomatoes and tomato 
juice, margarine, macaroni, tea and coffee. 
Higher prices were recorded for eggs, citrus 
fruit, potatoes, tomatoes, lettuce, fresh pork, 
ham, cottage roll, fish, and turkey. 

The housing index rose 0.1 per cent to 
141.6 from 141.5. The shelter component ad- 
vanced slightly as a result of increased rents 
and home-ownership prices. The household 
operation component remained unchanged as 
lower prices for appliances and floor cover- 
ings were offset by higher prices for furniture, 
textiles, utensils and equipment, and tele- 
phone rates. 

The clothing index increased 1.5 per cent 
to 123.2 from 121.4. Widespread price in- 
creases were recorded for both seasonal and 
other items in men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear, including footwear. Mixed price move- 
ments occurred in piece goods. 

The transportation index remained at 148.7. 
The automobile operation component ad- 
vanced with higher gasoline prices in several 
cities but was offset by the decrease in the 
travel component which resulted from sea- 
sonally lower train fares. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.6 per cent to 177.0 from 176.0. Scattered 
increases in doctors’ and dentists’ fees and 
optical care raised the health care component. 
The personal care component advanced 
slightly, with increased prices in personal 
care supplies. 

The recreation and reading index edged 
up 0.1 per cent to 154.2 from 154.0. The 
recreation component rose fractionally as 
prices increased for radios, portable tele- 
vision receivers, phonograph records, bicycles, 
and bowling fees. The reading component 
held steady. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 122.6. 

Group indexes in October 1964 were: food 
131.0, housing 139.2, clothing 120.7, trans- 
portation 141.4, health and personal care 
170.0, recreation and reading 151.1, tobacco 
and alcohol 121.4. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in seven of the ten regional cities, 
between August and September, rose in two 
and remained unchanged in one. Movements 
ranged from a decrease of 1.1 per cent in 
St. John’s to an increase of 0.4 per cent in 
Toronto. 

Food indexes were lower in eight cities and 
higher in two. Housing indexes moved up 
slightly in seven cities and were constant in 
three. Clothing indexes showed fractional in- 
creases in nine cities and remained unchanged 
in one. Indexes for transportation rose in 
nine cities and fell in one. Health and per- 
sonal care indexes were higher in five cities 
and unchanged in five. Recreation and reading 
indexes declined in all cities. Tobacco and 
alcohol indexes remained steady. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September were: 
St. John’s —1.4 to 123.1*; Halifax —0.7 to 
134.8; Montreal —0.6 to 138.1; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.4 to 132.2; Saint John —0.3 to 
137.5; Ottawa —0.2 to 139.0; Winnipeg —0.1 
to 135.3; Toronto +0.6 to 141.1; Vancouver 
+0.3 to 135.8; Edmonton-Calgary remained 
unchanged at 130.9. 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1965 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100), eased down to 251.0 in September, 
0.1 per cent lower than the August index of 
251.2, but 2.7 per cent above the September 
1964 index of 244.3. 

The chemical products group index de- 
clined 0.9 per cent to 200.7 in September 
from 202.6 in August. The vegetable prod- 
ucts group index moved down 0.6 per cent 
to 213.7 from 215.1. Decreases were recorded 
in textile products to 245.5 from 246.0, and 
animal products to 278.3 from 278.4. 

The non-metallic minerals products group 
index rose 0.6 per cent to 192.4 from 191.2 
in August. Increases were recorded for the 
following major group indexes: iron products 
to 267.4 from 267.0; non-ferrous metals prod- 
ucts to 219.2 from 219.1; and wood products 
to. 333.1 from 333.0. 

The index of Canadian farm product prices 
at terminal markets (1935-39100) declined 
0.5). Der, Cent nt0. 9253.9. s7 Om. ay 3).1. in the 
four-week period ending September 24. The 
animal products index rose 0.3 per cent to 
300.6 from 299.6, and the field products in- 
dex dropped 2.1 per cent to 167.1 from 170.7. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39100) rose 0.1 per cent 
in September to 344.5 from 344.0 in August. 
The price index of non-residential building 
materials (1949=100) was unchanged at 
148.0. 


* On base June 1951=—100. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100), despite a large drop in some 
food prices, rose 0.2 per cent from 110 in 
August to a record high again of 110.2 in 
September. A year ago in September the index 
was 108.4. 

The increase was caused largely by sub- 
stantial increases in rents, along with higher 
costs for household fuels, maintenance, and 
apparel. 


British Index of Retail Prices, August 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=100) stood at 112.9 in mid-August, 
compared with 112.7 in mid-July and 107.8 
in August 1964. 

The index of food prices rose to 112.1 
from 112.0 in July. Egg, milk and beef prices 
rose, while fresh vegetable prices dropped. 
Prices for the fuel and light group rose by 
nearly 0.5 per cent. Transport and vehicle 
prices remained unchanged. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not. for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
Library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the Laspour 
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Accident Prevention 


1. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY. 9th, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 1964. Proceedings, June 23, 
24, 25, 1964. Washington, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1965. 
Pp. 441. 

The Conference considered safety for health 
workers, construction workers, public employees, 
agricultural workers, as well as the importance 
of safety in occupational training, trades and 
Services, safety design, control of environmental 
hazards, and off-the-job safety. 


2. WORLD CONGRESS ON THE PRE- 
VENTION OF OCCUPATIONAL ACCI- 
DENTS. 3rd, PARIS, 1961. La recherche et 
le progrés au service de la_prévention. 
[Compte-rendu du 3° Congrés mondial de 
prévention des risques professionnels, Paris, 
22-27 mai, 1961. Paris, l'Institut national de 
sécurité, 1962]. Pp. 689. 

The Congress was organized by l'Institut na- 
tional de sécurité of France in co-operation with 
the International Social Security Association and 
the International Labour Office. 


Annual Reports 


3. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMICS AND DEVELOPMENT. Ontario 
Industrial Review, 1964. Toronto, 1965. Pp. 
96. 
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4. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Forty-fifth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1964. Toronto, 
1965. Pp. 103. 


Business 


5. HARTMANN, HEINZ. Authority and 
Organization in German Management. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1959. 
Pp. 318. 


6. INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR SO- 
CIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES. Struc- 
tural Rationalisation; a study by a Swedish 
working group of the borderland between 
competition, cartels and Government meas- 
ures. Stockholm, 1960. Pp. 81. 

Partial translation of Swedish text origi- 
nally published in 1958. 


“Structural rationalization” is defined in this 
study as “a reorganization, through agreements 
or through other means, of entire industries in 
order to obtain a better adaptation to market 
conditions and a better internal division of 
labour and organization of work.” This study 
examines Swedish industry. 


7. OHIO. STATE UNIVERSITY, KENT. 
BUREAU OF ECONOMICS AND BUSI- 
NESS RESEARCH. Education for Interna- 
tional Business, a Concept, by Wilfried A. 
Hoelliege, Kent, 1964. Pp. 60. 

Partial Contents: The nature of international 
business. International management for multi- 
national markets. Classifying international busi- 
ness subjects. The sequence of teaching inter- 
national business. Teaching the teachers of 
international business subjects. Teaching mate- 
rials and methods. Financing the program in 
international business. Incentive programs for 
faculty and students. 


8. MAYNARD, HAROLD HOWARD. 
Sales Management, by Harold H. Maynard 
and James H. Davis. 3d ed. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. 666. 

A revision of Sales Management, by Her- 
man C. Nolan and Harold H. Maynard, first 
published in 1940. 
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Disabled—Rehabilitation 


9. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Con- 
tract Procurement Practices of Sheltered 
Workshops, by Michael M. Dolnick .. . 
Chicago, c1963. Pp. 98. 

“This investigation was supported, in part, by 
research grant number RD-453 from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and a grant from the 
Easter Seal Research Foundation of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults.” 


10. SOCIAL CASEWORK. Casework 
Services for Parents of Handicapped Children; 
Ten Papers reprinted from Social Casework. 
New York, Family Service Association of 
America [c 1957-1963]. Pp. 64. 


Economic Conditions 


11. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Provincial Finances. [2d ed]. Toronto, 1965. 
Pp. 200. 

Contents: The provincial Governments in the 
economy. Comparative statistics of provincial 
finance. Sources of revenue—taxation. Non-taxa- 
tion revenue. Municipal Government—organiza- 
tion and assistance. Education, transportation, 
health and hospitalization. Public welfare. Ad- 
ministration of justice. Industrial development. 
Natural resources and agriculture. Provincial 
profiles. Includes index, by province. 


12. GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. WEALTH IN- 
VENTORY PLANNING STUDY. Measur- 
ing the Nation’s Wealth. Materials developed 
by the Wealth Inventory Planning Study, the 
George Washington University and presented 
by the Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth to the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Statistics of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Congress of the United States. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. xxxi, 835. 

At head of title: 88th Cong., 2d sess. 
Joint committee print. Issued by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research as its Vol. 29 
of Studies in Income and Wealth. 

“The general objective of Wealth Inventory 
Planning Study has been to analyze the prob- 
lems and possibilities of a comprehensive in- 
ventory of national wealth, and to prepare 


guidelines for the collection of needed data and 
the estimates of wealth by significant categories. 


13. Stabilization Policies; a Series of Re- 
search Studies prepared for the Commission 
on Money and Credit [by] E. Cary Brown 
[and others] Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall [1964, c1963]. Pp. 558. 


Education 


14. BECKER, GARY STANLEY. Human 
Capital; a Theoretical and Empirical Analysis, 
with Special Reference to Education. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; distributed by Columbia University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xvi, 187. 
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_ “This study is concerned with activities that 
influence future monetary and psychic income 
by increasing the resources in people. These ac- 
tivities are called investments in human capital.” 
Such investments include schooling, on-the-job 
training, medical care, etc., and they improve 
skills, knowledge, or health, thus helping to in- 
crease money incomes. 


15. HUGHES, JOHN LEO, ed. Programed 
Learning: a Critical Evaluation. Chicago, 
Educational Methods, 1963. Pp. 238. 


16. WALCUTT, CHARLES CHILD, ed. 
Tomorrow’s Illiterates: the State of Reading 
Instruction Today. With an introduction by 
Jacques Barzun. Ist ed., Boston, Little, Brown, 
1961. Pp. 168. Sponsored by the Council for 
Basic Education. 


Education, Vocational 


17. LEGISLATIVE WORK CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
EDUCATION BOARD. 13th, WILLIAMS- 
BURG, VA., 1964. Technical-Vocational 
Education and the Community College; Pro- 
ceedings. [Atlanta, Ga., 19647]. Pp. 81. 


Conference held in Williamsburg, 
August 27-29, 1964. 


18. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Training of Technicians in Ireland. Paris, 
19647 Poa. 


The OECD carried out a survey in Ireland to 
review the ‘adequacy’ of technical education in 
relation to economic development. Therefore, 
this report considers the question of educating 
and training technicians and the supply and de- 
mand for them. 


Var. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


19. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOR  OFFI- 
CIALS. Labor Laws and their Administration; 
Proceedings, 47th Convention, Vancouver, 
B.C., August 10-13, 1964. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1965, Pp. 243. 


20. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor Law and Practice in the 
U.S.S.R. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 85. 

Provides background material on the Russian 
people and their culture, manpower resources, 
government, labour legislation, industrial rela- 
tions, employment practices, wages and hours, 
and working conditions, etc. 


Labour Organization 


21. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Audio 
Visual Aids. Brussels, 1960. Pp. 26. 

Discusses audio-visual aids (films, filmstrips, 
radio and recordings, television, etc.) that can 
be used by trade unions and workers’ educa- 
tional associations when they plan educational 
programs, 
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22. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. The 
Furopean Trade Union Movement within 
the ICFTU. Brussels, 1964. Pp. 120. 


Briefly examines the structure of trade 
unions in 17 European countries. 


23. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. The 
History of Trade Unions in Latin America. 
Brussels, 1963. Pp. 20. 


24. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats. Brussels, 1962. 
Pp, 94: 


25. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Manual 
for Trade Union Educators. Rev. ed. Brussels, 
196240 P p29: 

Contents: The education committee. Responsi- 
bilities of an active trade union education com- 
mittee. Planning the program. Selection of 
participants. Selection of teachers. Some meth- 
ods and techniques commonly used in trade 
union education programs. Tools in trade union 
education. 


26. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Trade 
Union Training. Brussels, 1960. Pp. 42. 

Partial Contents: Relationship of trade union 
educational and organizational work. Organiza- 


tional forms of trade union education. Educa- 
tional facilities offered by the ICFTU. 


27. REYNAUD, JEAN-DANIEL. Les 
syndicats en France. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, c1963. Pp. [290]. 


Labouring Classes 


28. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. Pension Plans 
under Collective Bargaining; a Reference 
Guide for Trade Unions. [Washington, 
1964?] Pp. 131. 


29. GOURLAY, JACK G. The Negro 
Salaried Worker [by] Jack G. Gourlay. New 
York, American Management Association, 
19635-8P 118103; 

Partial Contents: The Negro in business and 
industry. The drive for jobs. The management 
policy decision. After hiring: the Negro’s place- 
ment and promotion. The Negro in supervisory 
and management positions. 


30. HARRISON, ROYDEN JOHN. Before 
the Socialists; Studies in Labour and 
Politics, 1861-1881. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul; Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press,1965: “Pr. 369. 

“This is a book about working-class politics 
during the two decades which separated the 
last of the Chartists from the first of the modern 
Socialists.” The book contains six essays. 
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31. PIERSON, JOHN HERMAN GROES- 
BECK. Insuring Full Employment; a United 
States Policy for Domestic Prosperity and 
World Development. Foreword by Hubert H. 
Humphrey. New York, Viking Press, 1964. 
PoeoUs: 

The author, an economist with the United Na- 


tions, proposes a plan for dealing with American 
unemployment. 


32. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
The Older American Worker; Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment. Report of the 
Secretary of Labor to the Congress under 
Section 715 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Washington, GPO, 1965. 2 vols. 

Contents: [v.1. Report]. [v. 2] Research 
Materials. 


33. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Train- 
ing Foreign Nationals for Employment with 
U.S. Companies in Developing Countries; 
Implications for Domestic Programs. Wash- 
ington, 1965. Pp. 14. 


34. U.S. PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT POLICY. Seminars on _ Private 
Adjustments to Automation and Technolog- 
ical Change, May-June 1964, sponsored bv 
the President's Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy in cooperation 
with the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Chicago [and] the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Washington, 
GPOrE965¢ 

Each of the 3 seminars was made up of 
representatives from business, labour, and the 
public. Most of the time was spent in small 
workshop sessions chaired by experts in the 
field. The chairmen reported back to the full 
meeting. 

Each seminar was addressed by either the 
US. Secretary of Labour or the Secretary of 
Commerce. This publication briefly summarizes 
the main points developed at the seminars which 
were concerned with helping those unemployed 
by technological changes. 


Sociology 


35. BERGER, PETER L., ed. The Human 
Shape of Work: Studies in the Sociology of 
Occupations [by] Peter L. Berger [and others] 
New York, Macmillan [1964?]. Pp. 241. 


In this book sociologists observe five different 
types of workers (janitors, assembly-line work- 
ers, engineering technicians, advertising men, and 
business executives). The satisfaction and _irri- 
tations of each job are considered, as well as 
other matters. 


36. SMELSER, NEIL JOSEPH. The 
Sociology of Economic Life, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 120. 


This book is concerned with “economic so- 
ciology”, the relationship between the economic 
and non-economic aspects of social life. The 
author defines “economic sociology” as “the ap- 
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lication of the general frame of reference, 
variables, and explanatory models of sociology 
to that complex of activities concerned with the 
production, distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion of scarce goods and services.” 


Wages and Hours 


37. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATIS- 
TICS. Eighth Annual Report, Salary and 
Wage Rate Survey, Alberta, 1 March 1964: 
Range of Wages, Weighted Averages and 
Medians by Size and Type of Firm, Alberta 
and Four Major Cities. Edmonton [1964?] 
Rp.£92: 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. National Survey of Professional, 
Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, 
February-March 1964. Accountants and 
Auditors, Attorneys, Personnel Management, 
Engineers and Chemists, Engineering Tech- 
nicians, Draftsmen, Office Clerical. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1964. Pp. 61. 


Women 


39. BERNARD, JESSIE SHIRLEY. 
Academic Women. University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1964. Pp. xxv, 331. 

A sociologist discusses the role of women 
who teach in universities and colleges. 


40. CANADA. WOMEN’S’ BUREAU. 
Women at Work in Canada; Fact Book on 
the Female Labour Force, 1964. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 108. 

Partial Contents: Trends in women’s employ- 
ment. Characteristics of women workers. Women’s 
Occupations and training. Women’s earnings. 
Legislation affecting women workers. Interna- 
tional labour affairs and women workers. 


41. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, N. J. INSTITUTE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. Help wanted, Female; a Study of 
Demand and Supply in a Local Job Market 
for Women, by Georgina M. Smith [assistant 
research specialist. New Brunswick] Research 
Program, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, Rutgers, the State University 
[1964]. Pp. 94. 

This study is based on two surveys, carried on 
in an area around New Brunswick, N.J., which 
examined the pattern of supply and demand 
affecting women workers between 1953 and 1961. 
The study considers general employment pat- 
terns, hiring practices and recruiting methods, 
wages and hours, etc., and also examines the 
reasons why women enter and leave the labour 
market. 

Miscellaneous 


42. ABRAMOVITZ, MOSES. Evidences 
of Long Swings in Aggregate Construction 


since the Civil War. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research; distributed 
by Columbia University Press, New York 
[c1964]. Pp. 240. 


43. BARNETTE, WARREN LESLIE, ed. 
Readings in Psychological Tests and Meas- 
urements. Homewood, IIll., Dorsey Press, 
| OT cy. a od oY 


44, CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. 
Report on a Colloquium on Poverty with 
Professor Richard M. Titmuss, Department 
of Social Science and Administration, the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, University of London, November 
24, 1964. Ottawa [1964]. Pp. 16. 

The participants at the colloquium represented 
government, voluntary and educational organiza- 
tions concerned with social welfare. The purpose 
of the colloquium was to discuss ‘the nature of 
studying poverty in Canada and how to go about 
it. Professor Titmuss, in an address, described 
the approaches to the problem of poverty that 
are going on in Great Britain at the present 
time. 


45. GIACHINO, JOSEPH WILLIAM. 
American Technical Society’s Freehand 
Sketching [by] J. W. Giachino [and] Henry 
J. Beukema. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1935. Pp. 93. 


46. GOOD, WILLIAM CHARLES. Far- 
mer Citizen; My Fifty Years in the Canadian 
Farmers Movement. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press,.1958. Pp, 294. 

The author was a pioneer in farm organiza- 
tions and in the co-operative movement in 
Canada. He was a Member of Parliament from 
1921 to 1925 as an independent Progressive. 
He reminisces about his activities in politics and 
in the farmers’ movement and in the co-operative 
movement. 


47. GRANGER, CLIVE WILLIAM 
JOHN. Spectral Analysis of Economic Time 
Series, by C. W. J. Granger, in association 
with M. Hatanaka Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1964. Pp. 299. 


48. UNIVERSITY LEAGUE FOR 
SOCIAL REFORM. The Prospect of Change: 
Proposals for Canada’s Future, by the Uni- 
versity League for Social Reform. Edited by 
Abraham Rotstein. With a foreword by 
Northrop Frye. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 
e1965. Pp. 361. 

This book presents the views and proposals 
of a group of younger professors at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto on current problems involving 
education, politics, government, social welfare, 
the arts, economics, labour, foreign policy, re- 
gional development, present-day Quebec, etc. 


I 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


PaGE 
Tables A-1. to A-3—Labour. Force ac... ~. seen. Re, ee eee 1116 
Table B-1-—Labotr Incomem..en .cuinatih.«. : eck uta es ee eee 1118 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings........................... 1119 


Tables D-1 to D-5-—Employment Service Statistics............................. 1126 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance................................... 1131 
Tablés*l=Tand?F"2=Pricesnsy eee. ae ee ee 1133 
Tables:G-1 toiG-4—Strikes'andiLockouts,... 227 OGA eA ae ee, 1134 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16, 1965 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


—ee—s—s—————onononsn0SSSSSsSsSsSSSsSmam9maapaaSmS 





Atlantic : Prairie British 
a Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
he Labour Forees. ack a. wcdiatdee. cee 7,179 625 2,040 2,596 1,251 667 
Moni). ssAcrdes han. Sacha eee ee 5, 057 449 1,454 1,796 889 469 
Women!) oe tole ence Sartre ean 2e 22 176 586 800 362 198 
14-19 years See Soweto te  ee 681 74 212 204 132 59 
20224, VEATB sso. ck ee ee eee 945 96 825 293 151 80 
ZO aS CATS Sei hve Oaphnia ei eee 3,150 242 903 1,187 530 288 
40=O41VGaIS it tee. .os ee ea 2,183 194 547 826 394 222 
Goryears andiovers 5 ase ene aan 220 19 53 86 44 18 
Barploged Gt, Ol, See ee Be 7,008 602 1,965 2,559 1,238 644 
LL ERR S5e -Oe dae ie aiadied appends, 4,931 429 1,398 12 879 453 
Women er A aise nea ee 2,077 173 567 787 359 191 
Agricultnne wc cite. aie esate pee 632 45 124 149 293 21 
Non-agricultures..6 5.10.) nena eee 6,376 557 1,841 2,410 945 623 
Paid Workers. sooo. ncaa ee ee 5, 879 518 1, 687 2,220 886 565 
Mon crGee..< Tete ees 7: et & 4,026 362 ieal(ee 1,504 591 392 
Women wnoeen ant non ace ee eee 1,853 156 510 19 295 173 
Unoeniployedn: abc maseascS... 2. tek. ow 171 23 75 37 13 23 
Ment. %...2.5 Bos acer enl ee, Meee eS 126 20 56 24 10 16 
Women). 5) caveat. oat. 1 oe eet. «ae 45 = 19 13 - ! 
Persons not in labour force...............-... 6,047 650 1,788 2,053 971 585 
IVC i corer < Ste. calc x: Socket en eee aa 1,498 184 432 493 236 153 
Women SS oie gee oe eee ee 4,549 466 1,356 1,560 735 432 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
OCTOBER 16, 1965, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
ee ee ee ee 





14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
—~ Total y nll S Men Women ane Over 
persons | Married Other | Married Other ue 





Population 14 years of age and over®)......... 13, 226 2,164 3,759 1,022 3,883 971 1,427 
MGA DOULSHOL CO nee ieee cies oe cs ce os 7,179 681 3, 636 865 1,083 694 220 
MMPIOV CUea meee eeni ee oe ese itch e tare 7,008 636 3,578 832 1,068 681 213 
lumemmployedtaemte carat pila: snauaenhelies 171 45 58 33 15 13 ¥ 
Not inulabournionce uments cemeciroee: 6, 047 1,483 123 157 2,800 277 1,207 
Participation rate) 
1965 —October dG ne oc ocd ceeee te bp eeea cc 54.3 31.5 96.7 84.6 27.9 (Aen) 15.4 
September 1'8.....4. Pw. oa. det occe 54.2 S200 96.8 1 85.7 27.1 70.5 15.6 
Unemployment rate®) 
1965——-October |G. sass o.cnac ert scinatieioc 2.4 6.6 1.6 3.8 1.4 1.9 . 
peptemberS: 4. 3 esate eee bee 2.5 6.6 127 4.2 183 1.8 - 


a 


®Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


(2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
()The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 16, 1965 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 








— October | September] October 


1965 1965 19644) 
PP GAMODOIT DRIVES Lelie cca: ot vee slutpi a < setts UNA se ale od Bies ve 5 ep eB Ian die es ae 171 176 257 
OnemiporaryelAyOnsupi tO sO Gays vacate ive cateeice aces a aieitie cc's peti é 10 aes 13 
Withouthmonkeanciseckin evr kar cin rcs ele nie ercisieierlereleres aisle’ aie arene micltoneressraigiclaie ie 161 elon 244 
SOS BOUT VS 79 een ia ne Pane, eras eres A Los, 182 156 229 
DESK SIAL UL LITTON WOE MG eatsc cere raraig rs vatovarers 614) clstava}arsyecarersia\e/at cy ale) o/e) avs erase Rebs foratevaia rate 11 15 
Seeking HITT Cl OT yd TIVO tae ys peeve cies ley eycke os cies ciel Susi ctaberevors cea ata « Biges Sorera opt eter erepegveley« eae 64 67 109 
See kin ew LIM OM LHS rs coe Rion h ahs oteslois Cots ie aetna od sxsieie vieievo ei ciel eles see apnea s E 55 55 75 
SCO KIN PPA OMIMON UES eee eye caecah AE TPE Laie oie: shorts. ele ebateie ele oisi erg train eisiahe hs apsceters Bucsalee’ ait 4 5 RN. 20 26 
DSckINSAMOLE vlaMuG 10 ONGINS san ae cps ocsteisls os: eioieye exchopers eer Glee -ee Said db afere¥alew levers 'a) woke 20 25 34 


(@)Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report “The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE {B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals” 
eS ee ee ee ee 

















Trans- . 
ee rtany | PBR L asuel |, tert es 
on . anu- torage onstruc- ublic F . Z ota 
ea Mining facturing eh Forestry tion utilities Trade ees ae ne (3) 
Communi- Tulle 
; ment) | income 
cation (2) 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 288 1252 357 | 2,740 5, 616 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 6, 080 843 | 20,233 
1968—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6, 601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
IENIPAVE. not On 50.1 567.2 185.5 104.0 461.9 109.1 | 850.9 | 1,826.1] 230.5-| 2,016.6 
September..... 50.1 575.6 ISS). SelB ss Sas Be dere Pua all ee Ae Re Ae ee, ale See 2,072.1 
October........ 51.5 565.4 oY ae nearer serie (ear acirrt tras aaa pre-ace-ara ware trasenara ice eairaare res momen, 2,051.8 
November..... 51.7 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 10854 ee SSi2ale 1, 816550) 282560025033. 6 
December..... 51.4 551.5 yf Re ares eee a ak eee apr By epee Joi) ey peat ene ste: we 1,978.6 
1965— 
January eer eee 52.4 566.1 LBL Osi s0 os 5 | RIS RS PRE Rin pee a ae: ered epceerien 1,991.0 
February...... 53.3 564.4 180.4 77.5 374.3 107.6 |) 869.0 | 1,907794 |p 23317 ol1¥097.8 
Marchese 54.2 583.2 L788 Ams 's.g voles eee ens. Hea nee «el adn) <8 eee a ee 2,035.1 
PAO eee tar ee 53.1 587.3 85 Ab Vissidcacte ato e Mie oo Se of Gee Be sara dia ces 2 ee 2,070.6 
MEV ae oe ce 55.9 600.0 191.7 Patlets) 156.6 Sis). |b « StU) 669.4 80.1 | 2,146.0 
Jin Chere fen. 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 | 312.0 682.2 81.0 | 2.211.9 
JULY ene ees: 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 | 310.3 655.4 80.9 | 2,199.1 
ANU PATEU Fs akan as 58.3 612.1 199.1 35.3 191.7 40.0 | 311.8 664.4 81.4 | 2,227.3 
a ee ee ee eee 


Seasonally Adjusted 


SEER SS EE ee ee a eee eee eee 


1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1,862 283 i Bae 357 | 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 6,080 843 | 20,233 
1968—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6, 601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 | 28,416 
1964— 
ENO Ginn nomacoe 9.8 558.0 Win 90.4 390.3 106.3 850.3 1,841.8 | 228.9 | 1,972.3 
September..... 49.8 561.7 LSS Sees hactiartta | ce cyt epaen| eee eee | Scene ere eee ene | ee 1,998.6 
October........ 51.0 557.7 1 Pay aa teen toe Eerie RS aan, ool i aeened MI Deshi ee Soe ew er , 999.5 
November..... 51.5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 | 866.4 1,873.9 | 230.9 | 2,014.0 
December..... 51.8 563.3 bE Ay Ok PUES een OPE ree Beata ny erate, NG mba, Gee Leen HL | SLE ,020.2 
1965— 
Januaryae scenes 53.0 578.5 net earn faeces, eae eet es On Perey ce WED, Ce Meg 8 eT 2,063.0 
February...... 53.8 GY A8: 187.3 91.4 462.6 hike 889.9 shh BAY GPs) PeeO rit 
Marcher taeeeee 55.0 591.5 po ah ee sesea eer eed Patt ery Sahm ed eae ehod Cany ae cost ak Sekar ee erase hghics est 2,109.6 
DNV aehose caus 55.1 592.6 UC le Oo eee eo mh nara Ee dee eer Allee San nee Ae BS 2,121.4 
May eee 56.5 594.0 191.4 BHA, 7 15205 Silats) || BXifis7/ 657.8 80.0 | 2,130.0 
JUNC ae eee 56.6 601.2 187.9 31.8 156.4 37.4 | 308.0 666.3 80.4 | 2,146.9 
Duly eee 56.0 605.5 193.6 ie I 160.3 38.3 | 309.3 671.3 80.8 | 2,169.0 
EAUCUSt eee 57.6 610.5 190.6 lee 162.8 38.9 | 312.9 678.9 8079 | 2,185.3 


_ ©Quarterly figures. are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. Beginning 
with May 1965, figures in the six columns under “Quarterly Totals” will be published monthly. 


(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at July employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 3,396,607. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics or 
hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 


well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Industrial Composite[!] 


Index Numbers 


(1949-100) 
Year and Month 
hte 
Employ- Wa, y 
ges 
ment end 
Salaries 
Averages 

LOGO) ee pecesereeretiitds. Se sca ike Se Rew Rie wanes US 7 176.5 
UL Gilseep eet eyecare ey ova etes havc asta as Betts array coins tours, enero ne 118.1 182.0 
iLO G Deeper eee a ate ister cai cueh yee sccvartaa alee s1eteve 121.5 187.6 
LD OREN eectecNesay rn chocscsess here steve reee Blogs stat ets 124.6 194.2 
UTS. 3 has een ene, Mi el inn Ue Osler ate, Se 130.4 201.8 

1964— 
ARTUR? Ss Sn A bog Ae Reape RRS ee ea te, 134.0 202.0 
JNGTRSA UTS cosh 6 eRe RY PR oe A SE Oe 136.4 203.0 
QUE eS resavnee Beene uote senoea ag 136.2 204.8 
WCLODE eens oar oe ss crore tins aiececotere 134.7 205.9 
IN Oe MO is aoe eer ht tesrs ere Fei lel epeyeuevs lovee. s 134.7 204.7 
IDecem berets cise oss cre csp cae seks 131.2 199.1 

1965— 
MT ATVULATG Verein ecate aie cc reiecese oe tavereuayeass sistas 129.4 207.7 
JUEI SATE Ai 0 cca dO GeO nee pao e nn oe cera 129.5 207.9 
DVI'giT, @ ll epee eens ccc sein taieis Bac ea Gletens 130.9 210.0 
PACS TELL ee terete steer che tae a: 5) sia evavasvncalontabevensuasay aco ols 13201 210.8 
IY EPPS bere recs eS TAME EE earn oT 136.6 210.8 
VUNG Mtoe Gis So cesie ie ro eines tecerievetay 141.0 212.0 
UU Wale elae eid cee ecis va cleiss ssa s 141.8 212.0 





Average 
Weekly 
Wages 
and 
Salaries 











Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 
(1949-100) 


Employ- 
ment 


109.5 
109.9 
113.3 
116.4 
121.9 


122.6 
126.4 
126.3 
123.6 
124.4 
121.9 


122.5 
122.6 
124.3 
124.6 
127.3 
130.3 
129.5 


_— 

oO 

co 
er bo O00 


to 
S 
a 
Onwoord 


Average 
Weekly 


[1]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 
*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) * 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


















Employment Index Numbers* Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 

Area a 
July June July July June July 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

7 $ $ $ 
Provinces 
Atlantic*Region:..cc- recede eRe ee 125.6 122.5 ilalypayg 74.70 74.49 72.80 
Newitoundland... 0.5. net as cca re are 178.6 170.9 161.6 80.28 80.55 78.59 
Prince Edward Island 162.1 154.9 149.3 62.13 61.40 62.08 
Nova- Scotia: i. tcanaus eaters en oe 106.7 105.6 102.3 72.62 Upedlo (thei: 
New Brunswick 122.9 119.7 1152 74.40 73.10 71.86 
Quebee tiiadtisiae:sis isis cic siete: sg.c hs ate es 140.5 139.6 134.6 88.54 88.06 84.70 
Ontarioges hesceine 142.5 143.4 133.8 94.31 94.92 90.02 
Prairie Region 153.0 150.0 145.5 87.48 86.62 83) 22 
Manitoba.) tenet soc ere oa eee eee 125.1 123.3 12IE 3 82.96 82.73 79.66 
Saskatchewan cn ccecs sce AMR ie Ce ee 147.1 143.4 141.0 85.94 85.03 82.25 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............. 189.0 185.1 176.6 91.64 90.33 86.54 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..................... 142.6 138.9 131.9 101.92 101.40 94.30 
Camadacix occi:. oe nes eo eee 141.8 141.0 134.0 91.09 91.07 86.76 
Urban areas 

Sted Ob Bite. de remcet nnn Monet Uh oe kee ees ee 173.5 171.6 157.8 70.85 70.60 66.38 
Sy CHOY ied wile noes. c een ee mere eee eee iene 79.3 79.1 77.60 85.24 87.90 
Halters 2th ok deze alsa Means Se de hed fer ee 132.8 131.9 127.9 76.83 76.07 TESOL 
Monctonicts. Uc sncueme a  viaptn tere oe cae ee eel eee 119.0 117.2 Hiss i 72.46 71.92 68.69 
Saint John. «json ames a nusteincae ra etree mie ee ee 114.3 111.0 104.0 74.83 75.79 71.59 
Chicoutimi—Jonqiiere das Sc soe. Rtas en ee ee 123.8 122.5 123.5 107.37 107.41 104.66 
Quebeo: iG. cu eidagaeitn < dnote MMe Leper ten nee 139.9 139.7 Si 7 77.76 77.96 74.48 
Sherbrooke. acevpent ss. tota sede -ee ae ee, P ee 123.0 1217 120.0 77.70 75.83 74.53 
Shawinigan?,0 ce coe oe ec eee ee ee 119.9 als eave 108.3 95.66 94.33 89,22 
Three TUVets ccs tt. ea as soe a ee bey} 132.1 129.2 80.54 82.20 80.16 
Drommyrond ville sans. scun weet tl ee ee 98.5 100.2 96.5 71.74 75.15 66.41 
Montreal 143.7 144.5 136.7 90.66 89.68 86.48 
Ottawa—Hull 154.9 154.1 144.8 84.14 84.67 80.85 
Kingston 149.6 148.5 142.0 90.75 89.28 86.81 
Peterborough 114.4 115.1 110.3 98.39 98.32 94.35 
SAW cw a'erale ofsteietefetotoisicie stern actseyteletersin niece MeN a eae 238.6 250.3 147.1 115.67 Ils. Sy/ 102.10 
LORONEO Mot eek as actloneanaeces see eee eee 155.8 156.7 149.6 94.44 94.51 91.31 
Hamilton 135.3 136.0 127.0 99.93 100.00 95.59 
Bie Catharines. ascpacanaacietervevt stood ttbechanean ae elation 133.4 137.7 125.4 104.65 106.72 101.48 
Nisgare Walls aipsis sntues che cc. Seek ee 121.9 119.7 118.1 86.79 91.54 83.58 
Brantiord ssa see sy aatiance «ae Ge tee ee 107.8 107.0 94.2 90.87 90.25 83.27 
CAUEID Dy oo eee teas soars SnD ae a eee oe 149.8 152.1 135.2 84.63 85.82 79.36 
Galt c. (else vee hen mer ere terete te eee ae 137.3 139.3 133.0 82.43 84.29 onda 
Kitchenene, f:/ oi. sage ce Ss dc eee es ee ee eee 160.8 161.6 147.2 85.77 84.95 81.15 
Sudburyeew awit eaninsk ot boos eo ee ee 152.4 152.3 136.7 103.06 100.33 97.37 
DEUS epee iro ce Spa's Law St dae ok be 90.0 89.7 89.4 82.21 82.33 77.59 
London get cr. 65.6 a dhlcds de os Re 157.4 160.3 150.3 86.33 86.52 84.32 
Sarnigeeneuy ora .2... tht Go, Ae Wa ee ee 143.4 144.4 137.5 116.24 117.96 110.65 
Wind scar etecsastote Age votes Oey pss erates ee ea 92.1 101.7 76.2 104.46 111.76 102.27 
Sault Ste, Maric. os turn: 4, «acacas cata. eee em 169.2 164.6 165.6 Pel 111.28 107.29 
Hort Walliain—=Port Arthign?-<...<etuie scale. ee ee 137.1 134.4 ial 7 90.89 88.91 86.72 
Winnipeg anc oties os ak 1 RE «ee 126.1 125.3 121.1 79.67 79.42 76.96 
ROR nS FE oies .civcias ok ve enews St ae ee 165.7 164.9 160.8 82.97 82.91 80.37 
Baska goon 45 scree v4. detach 5 ee ee 169.7 166.8 160.9 79.97 79.83 76.44 
Edmonton: ta og sane onset a; oe ect 239.7 237.6 221.8 85.76 84.39 80.95 
Cal ga nyinc. dint once ccdtes gsc te Re ee 216.8 215.3 197.6 89.71 88.80 86.35 
VENCOGVER yi9..c fs ac ncn eaee oe sss AR ee 141.4 138.5 130.2 97.74 98.04 92.03 
ViCtOria ate. iasassnau owe oe des, AE ot 135.8 132.1 124.3 89.60 89.71 82.64 

ee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) * 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


———————————SSSSSSSS Se 


Employment Index Numbers* Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 














Industry ee Se ee 
July June July July June July 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 

$ $ $ 

Minin? §: ete. oe SESS. Ae ee 129.5 127.4 121.7 120.04 111.11 105.92 
Metalimining, 4.) 292: cbs den ee ee ee. 147.1 145.0 136.0 112.55 112.80 106.14 
Old SRE Lies iad eect tet cles ee ee 60.9 61.0 65.2 91.86 92.52 86.49 
Otherometals .. <Wn Wonicnto cus eee eed eee ae 226.6 222.4 201.9 117.68 117,93 112.04 
Wels) oreo eee eee ee 86.6 86.0 84.6 119227 114.05 114.11 
Clon ae er ee ee ne ee po ne ee eee Oe A i 36.7 37.9 BY ie 70.38 85.54 88.46 
Oland maturslioas.. Ses eee | ee ee eee 289.0 281.0 274.1 132.35 129.65 128.48 
INonmetalie.. so ee ee ee eee 175.7 169.7 165.8 98.70 100.12 92.76 
WESTPAC TTS oc 55. cent ees ae bee ee ee 129.5 130.3 122.6 92.97 94.02 89.11 
Dara blerpoods cua scrny scien a Le ee 177 141.1 127.5 100.31 102.01 96.27 
Nonzdurablei so0ds: Sse esse oe ie 122.6 12183 118.5 86.07 86.24 82.67 
Hood ands beverages.2 3-455) ae ee BSE 128.5 129.1 80.88 81.58 77.69 
Meat productess, =... cele. te ee ee ee 149.9 147.9 141.4 90.11 92.25 86.74 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegatables.......... 158.3 118.9 154.8 64.19 69.59 61.72 
Raitt Att) PY OCHOA: | es a ek 96.0 94.5 100.8 90.84 89.43 87.03 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 119.0 118.0 115.6 80.71 80.25 77.00 
Distilled ‘and malt liquors=2- es. - =. =e. 100.3 99.8 100.2 116.86 115225 111.52 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+2-:.ee+se0-. 82.3 83.8 82.9 94.00 94,63 91.98 
Tulib ber productever Pe. 2a 3s See N ee. oe eee 121.4 116.3 118.0 97.29 94.03 91.76 
Weather products. ose. ./.sac05 5 ee ee 88.5 88.6 90.0 62.13 61.59 59.73 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 90.5 90.1 93.6 60.05 59.38 58.06 
OtherJea ther products, 5. <2 « dennosa- eens: «towels 84.9 85.9 83.4 66.13 65.79 63.13 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 92.0 93.2 89.9 74.50 75.77 70.56 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 76.0 76.6 77.4 69.42 72.74 67.18 
RimOlIOt BOOS sm, Men ote Be oe ai ee 66.9 66.9 68.3 68.71 69.71 64.72 
Synthetic textiles. and Silke....o.cccse0aeencswanucen. 119.7 121.8 110.4 83.29 83.64 77.35 
Caobhing (Lex tiio and fur) 2) ooo, ce ee eee 101.5 102.3 98.2 57.70 56.78 55.33 
DIGI CIOMNUE, ort savor acctsc ee ee 107.7 110.0 102.7 55.63 55.62 53.56 
Nomen 's clothing... .°..... ..desees.csaeese. 111.9 112.0 107.5 59.69 56.71 57.12 
MRR SUIS 5c Soe aoa ijn te ei. cd ee 79.9 80.1 AB 58.56 58.39 55.48 
DRMMEEIEOHOLG oO ec fo a ys Be 123.4 12257, IDA 80.46 81.08 76.42 
pamcand plagme mills... o. o..45<<anedaaceeccen oto 12527 12356 127 83.01 84.12 78.50 
Parmiwre?, 2 2: fe... OM Sk B.. A 135.6 137.6 124.6 TIEOL 77.14 74.08 
ther woud products. 25). . 32!->. 2 se.. aoe, 87.3 88.0 84.4 70.84 71.03 67.11 
iP AADer PTOAUC tS 5s i es ky oe ee 142.7 139.0 136.8 108.15 107.77 104.75 
Bem TAneY SOAS Sie Os foc Oe 143.2 13 7ep 138.6 115.49 115.54 112.39 
Other paper products:>5!os6vs2. = eee 1417 142.4 ta2e5 90.62 90.06 85.58 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 130.8 BPE 124.0 101.80 J0ZS72 96.90 
iron andssteel products, fi) 5...- acco ous < dues tet 133.8 135.1 123.5 105.45 106.14 101.31 
vAgricultaral implements......00 002", rare 82.4 84.5 74.0 109.93 110.82 109.13 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 185.6 187.0 161.7 107.41 107.25 104.46 
SAAR AKO ABU SOON i crecerdishassg stained nappy cee, RSS 7 136.9 127.5 91.43 93.98 87.66 
Heating and cooking applicances..................... 119.5 119.7 110.8 89.94 90.30 87.41 
Prem OSSUnyS. 2 aod... oo os es. fy ooo 2. oo ee. , Se, 114.8 118.6 108.6 104.64 106.54 96.44 
Machinery, industrial MA Chinehys4.., eros ee 165.3 167.2 147,2 102.69 103.29 98.14 
Witiary, sn And steel: 2 cick ie een ee ee 157.0 155.4 148.2 118.70 118.23 113.15 
Shestaetal products. 9.6 3.02 096. nade. oe 134.6 135.6 124.7 103.67 104.55 100.41 
Wize and wire products... 4...522..i.5..28 5. 142.3 141.6 123.6 100.52 102.98 101.44 
Transportation equipment............................. 129.0 141.4 110.5 108, 82 113.85 106.02 
aA OIG AU DATER Doo oso os. ade cee ee 247.1 248.5 253.1 108,24 109.83 108.40 
leer Vebicies.: Sd eg en 13225 172.5 78.6 125.52 133755 124.25 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 166.6 180.3 149.6 104.59 109.15 108.76 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 64.2 63.6 61.1 99.86 100.04 92.59 
Shipbuilding and repairing........................... 146.5 148.8 136.7 101.35 102.87 97.71 
Nonferrous metal products.............0c0005...0...., 139.1 139.0 136.0 104.54 104.50 99.38 
PIMA, HOP NCE 5. 6 a gins.c.cvcacit cna ae 144.0 142.5 149.8 103.68 101.71 95.00 
Brass and copper products.........................., 110.3 111.3 118.4 98.83 97.45 94.22 
Smelting and refining. .oi27.. ore eee 154.8 154.0 150.0 114,25 115.07 109.02 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....................... 171.1 174.1 159.8 97.26 97.96 94.94 
eavy electrical machinery......................... 128.1 129.0 121.6 106.47 107.58 102.60 
Telecommunication equipment...................... 296.8 296.9 273.6 93.14 PANTS 92.08 
Non-metallic mineral products.....................2., 176.6 176.2 165.1 99.93 99.02 95.81 
lay produciagg 3%... M sain 3. Se. 100.1 99.5 94.7 89.19 89.05 84.63 
Glass and glass products............................ 193.4 204.0 181.4 93.86 95.41 88.25 
Products of petroleum and coal........................ 15? 151.2 149.0 131.44 133.85 130.58 
Petroleum refining and products..................... 154.4 154.8 152.0 132.25 134.59 131.62 
Chentical produeta. 260.0002 80. ta ee 149.6 150.8 141.4 107.94 108.74 104.38 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 139.0 141.0 127.5 97.80 97.48 93.44 
Acids, alkalis and salts..................02.......2.. 170.8 171.5 162.6 121.54 121.54 116.68 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............__. 169.4 170.6 165.0 80.20 81.04 (Rite 
Constinctlon®:-. 36 us... ek ee 157.1 152.0 145.7 103.93 101.79 96.45 
Building and general engineening.. oes ee ee 159.7 155.8 142.6 110.92 107.45 102.97 
ighways, bridges and streets........................ 152.8 145.8 150.8 91.84 91.81 86.27 
Electric and motor transportation.................. 162.4 164.2 150.6 96.81 94.70 92.09 
glo SEE, eee: COD Seen Peeing: pit 215.2 211.8 195.1 65.13 64.94 61.01 
Hotels and Yestaurants. -. 0 B12. i: Bsisc.0ndes oe. 185.3 181.1 170.0 48.51 48.02 46.26 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 174.3 176.7 160.3 56.64 57.10 63.52 
Indusirial conpositél......2. 220.5 ...... 2... 141.8 141.0 134.0 91.09 91.07 86.76 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
July | June | July |— July | June | July 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
Alieri.. s. § $ $ 
EN Gyhoun Lar Giaeis, ceils ecto hea oliddatede x alte otis aaitecbtecrals oe 43.0 45.6 42.1 1.62 1.56 1.62 
IN OMA S COLLAB. 4 AN. Baber itt ich ste ceils ae rad cnet ch Me 41.5 41.2 41.5 1.76 1.76 1.74 
INGWeBCUNS Wak tenctenaetit ct site Sel citios dol ts ta cis ehohiere spake 41.5 42.5 43.0 1.74 1.69 1.70 
SATE S06 «0 sno nC ORIGD CARER aD CMC Di are tea Gea Se ens 41.5 41.4 41.7 1.87 1.89 1.81 
On tAr iO Annas: eich oe eculedaadelge ade stabs ete « Heds 40.9 41.6 41.0 2.21 2.23 2.11 
IVEANTCOD A eile fate sete Mele swle wicfe cet scte ates rte ans ie clnbetr escheat 40.6 40.8 40.7 1.91 1.91 1.83 
ASIA CCIE WAI e men ne ae oie eck coco etake,Seecard stiches aca sttca esalefs oct de 40.7 40.3 38.8 2.10 2.13 2.09 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) Be ychrte te ontnt 39.9 40.3 40.0 2.16 2.16 2.06 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 37.8 38.1 Siac: 2.59 2.60 2.47 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Hourly Average Weekly 
























ours Earnings ages 
Industry 
July July June | July 
1965 1964 1965 | 1944 
$ $ 

Mining = -sorere retires eee eee 41.9 42.6 163.51 | 98.25 
Metal sminin gtr te siececia Hf ierctae oe cist eer 42.3 42.0 107.44 | 100.39 
Olah W ir aes ges cen eee ee ne 41.7 42.7 85.58 80.03 
Otherimetals, 3.1/3. 2 Woatecsatep rohit oe ese aa ee 42.4 41.7 113.38 | 106.98 
Pele Pe rere. nie cttrern uatom srr meanness hein ote Dine ane 38.1 44,1 94.48 | 97.15 
Goal, Src titaec wae ene ase eee cence ee 35.2 45.4 83.26 | 87.16 
Oilfand naturalicas: a eee eee eee eee 42.0 42.1 WOT 73: ea 2e63 
Nonzmetali sficicde « tietan chat ete neckiowe atone 44.0 43.5 97.14] 90.61 
Manufacturing 62.5. os siete ose soe see nee 40.8 40.9 86.89 | 82.05 
Durable zoods... 25. teiehee-m ne eerie one enc 41.3 41.3 95.90 | 89.94 
Non-durable goods 40.4 40.6 (7.51 74.71 
Hood:andtbeveragesise dm. scm Hace eke cache. 41.0 41.4 74,53 | 70.86 
Meatiproductsmge sc scarce tence econ e 40.7 40.9 87.95 | 81.87 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.....| 38.6 42.1 59.96 | 54.78 
Graingmill products yan seen cre eee en 42.8 43.2 83.33 | 83.11 
Bread and other bakery products............... 41.5 41.7 74.93 | 72.33 
Distilledtliquorsyesy- see nce nee eee 41.4 41.7 101.04 | 98.55 
Malt liqtiores Yee oa eee ee 42.2 40.5 105.30 | 102.64 
Tobacco and tobacco products................02-- 37.1 38.0 88.74 | 86.00 
Rubberiproducts ss mere me ean. heehee 41.5 40.9 85.22 | 85.13 
Tueatherproductst im ccnesecnt cee ae ok ec eee 39.3 39.3 56.24 | 54.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 39.0 39.3 54.19 | 53.43 
Other leather productstsea.cn ee nese ee 40.0 39.3 60.27 | 57.33 
Textile products (except clothing)..............6.. 41.3 41,4 68.79 | 63.66 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 89.2 40.2 68.35 | 63.26 
Woollenigoodsserere ccna ene ee 42.7 42.0 63.58 | 58.54 
Synthetic textiles and silk................00000. 41.9 41.9 75.29 | 69.15 
Clothing (textile and fur) 2icissccco-cecceuccscsecs 37.9 38.1 51.26 | 50.25 
Moen 's:elothing yes fats o. ocnsdanw ocieontiee. 37.5 37.6 50.96 | 48.95 
Womien'aiclothitig <<... sss: cercewt anes cetor cane 36.4 36.3 50.59 | 52.10 
Knitioodstaeeante ts lenis ene se cece 41.6 41.6 53.19 | 50.77 
“Wood plodwote.cacmee via eihet 4 47. eee 41,2 40.8 76.74 | 72.54 
Saw and planing mills....................0.005. 40.5 39.9 80.34 | 75.90 
BUEniEite Jer at Mites oan. cua cieke aes 6 42.4 15705] 167284 
Other wood) products, <cssceoseces cece dock aeucwen 9 42.5 65.42 61.78 
Paperproductatpes epee: osc cowie ch Sea usc ee 0 42.0 101.54 | 99.42 
9 42.1 109.26 | 106.91 
ail 41.7 82.40 | 78.37 
Ave 39.1 .49 | 95.93 
6 41.6 28 | 96.36 
8 41.9 .70 | 102.00 
5 42.5 98.77 | 96.35 
sil 42.5 -41 | 81.65 
6 41.4 J OSn eS Les 
a7 41.5 .67 | 92.95 
oe 42.7 aah |) RPA 
6 40.4 .82 | 108.51 
sil 41.8 .57 | 94.99 
me 42.5 -60 | 96.81 
Ae 41.3 .65 | 97.75 
0 41.8 .44] 98.81 
ail 40.9 .92 | 109.69 
0 40.9 -93 | 99.87 
3 40.9 200 90.97 
m2 41.6 .58 | 96.33 
ill 40.5 -76 | 92.95 
Sie 41.1 wal 83.73 
mo, 41,2 .52 | 88.82 
5 40.1 .21 | 102.70 
4 40.7 243) |eooe Od 
6 40.9 .60 | 94.08 
58) 39.8 . 60 72.85 
0 43.8 sa0) | o0e23 
of 41.8 82.738 | 78.12 
5 40.7 90.24 | 82.66 
6 42.2 123.02 | 120.18 
3G 42.2 124.28 | 121.76 
sel 40.8 95.53 | 91.50 
<2 39.7 73.17 | 69.42 
al 40.6 109.64 | 104.83 
40.9 40.8 69.50 66.89 
42.9 42.5 99.21 | 94.60 
41.7 41.4 . 104.63 | 100.95 
4 44.5 ; : 87.82 | 82.86 
6 43.7 2.08 | 95.32 | 93.72 | 90.75 
SSA Lin An eee Re 2 37.6 1.19 | 47.11 | 46.83 | 44.64 
Hotels and restaurants... 05 ¢ss:0c04aeecacc cc scsa. 0 37.4 1.15 | 44.65 | 43.96 | 42.90 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ ll 40.1 1.14 | 48.13 | 48.87 | 45.48 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
aaa ee 


Index Number of 


i Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 


Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 





—————_—_—_—_—_—_—“—"—""—=_ ooo | | | 


$ $ 

Momus Beverage, 1060) 2 iif sce dae naa sae ss sa imepuainwiens 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

IMoniuinlivga Viera oe 10 Git: caus cyt sressy-tevsusasteucisa taboioustoncicsotomvoneatvs 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 Bylo 

MomthilyeAweraceylO626. oa. .oc: aha hes «ahic.ccbymntth nites ania 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

MOR evn erage JOGB 5 Mira. oo stive.sisrchca-creverncerenciawrerctscaroar-« 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

IMomblalyeAcver age 1964) 2.1 cutee ae ant seneusiioine sntrewece 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 

Last Pay Period in: 

NOG Trl cae nn rsretey ete: g. 5 fe ola eis,oicss 0 ols PAG WSS ois rakeve deMEs 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.4 
PANIOUS UA ASNT Ae EPO ois oe obfbe ocho atele. 41.3 2.02 83.31 199.6 147.2 
SLeRReva0T OTe) deo) Re ere tor SOR ae ee ee ee 41.7 2.03 84.78 203.1 149.8 
CO CLO DOT MR icra ai oer els stab Sisisle.t pin atotee wien 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 
INO VemIbe rate Reet i ISS ob. BI OB i is coche a ER 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 
ID ECE EH ee taete TONG c eaies eae Habs on aeielewaboma tal, 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

9 Gps eens peed oe cote IS S's AEN vos ERAS ASH ccs cas SEALS 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 
RODE pee eee oe Pe ete at cate nausea ISP 6ie Sicucice nice 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 
INVESTEC De peereen tpt hie Bee te RE cot RE NPD oo wlohe at cials 41.3 ell 87.07 208.6 1515 
ATS OA ey, PAREN PAS CCI PER orc ches. cep sivrwieisee a BER s 41.1 Dele 86.96 208.3 151.0 

AY CRG, toed ch dete wera es Bs eit ER Ac oustas SEIN 41.0 Dealt 86.58 207.4 149.2 
diphavss-, Oh doo bana SOR OO NOte AOC tte en ae 41.2 2.11 86.89 208.2 149.2 
ANA GZ iS ae ber Sloat can RRC ORO Re eI ech ere 40.8 2.09 85.47 204.8 146.9 





Notes: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 592, June issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations on Hand 
Period | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
Octobersal (G0 eee sas Asks ees 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124 255 405,739 
OctoberaOGlest <... sooner wee 12,936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107, 697 356, 925 
October 196224... anche kek eee 20,137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
OctoDer tL 963) Se was s oee.ce whee wale ck eee 24,210 20, 861 45,071 219, 966 106, 320 326,286 
October oG ae: =. Fe ee ee eee 29,159 19,727 48, 886 203 , 340 110,611 313,951 
November 106405. sees emcees eee. 38, 620 22,704 61,324 254,346 118, 294 372,640 
December 19645... eee deltas 25) 171 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508, 846 
January LOCO Mee stout eae cies stl tae 22,509 15,141 37, 650 447 , 847 152,195 600, 042 
Mebruary [960 ers. eae ee eae oe 23, 167 16,364 39,531 453,555 153, 426 606, 981 
March: LOG hei. tice tem tin eid tee 27,436 19,898 47, 334 447,673 149,274 596, 947 
April lO Ga yee eee tec cae eee eats ee 35, 094 24,548 59, 642 397,193 142,760 539, 953 
Missy: LOCH Seer ts 5 3 5 3 OR OR rs TG ol 38,765 26, 560 65,325 277 , 216 124, 123 401,339 
JUNE OCS: Seen es cee eee ene tar BB e bone 36, 285 24,739 61,024 238, 646 144, 684 383,330 
REINO 6 Oleetaerara sie eeu har, Donia peeve eend ar nee 36, 995 23, 608 60, 603 207,721 132, 254 339,975 
August 965.32 e oe toe eee ee 40,318 30, 236 70,554 173,158 111,601 284,759 
September W965 0s ee ee eee eee ee 43,058 28, 809 71, 867 144,812 100, 407 245,219 
Octopertl965G) 5 peers. ae eee ee 38, 929 23,901 62, 830 155, 644 104, 993 260, 637 





(Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1961-1964, AND DURING 
MONTH, SEPTEMBER 1984—SEPTEMBER 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour. 











Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month —_-—-— |] | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1961— Year 3,125,195 1,106, 790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962— Year Bid Aes ealzat. Tats! 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438, 471 
1963— Year 2,912, O01 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1964— Year 2,894, 099 1,170, 889 1,030, 199 530, 575 845, 696 395, 380 
1964—September 209, 609 107, 109 108, 719 55, 219 90, 230 43,051 
1964—October 228,509 99,357 88, 832 41, 509 72, 982 30, 636 
November 277,052 104, 803 109, 323 45, 645 82,945 30,749 
December 341, 413 103, 065 77,455 41, 458 76, 480 40, 686 
1965—January 272,107 100, 622 65,179 34, 426 53,989 23,938 
February 207, 415 79,029 62, 727 32,744 49,152 22,308 
March 236, 435 87,317 81,598 41,971 62,519 27,678 
April 212,743 84,512 89, 202 42,378 67,731 26,976 
IMG eT ae Re 1 at outs ee 191, 819 86, 629 103, 280 47,189 81,804 32,057 
JUN Gs ee EE eR rt aie oe 227, 386 112,387 96,397 48, 555 79,344 34, 544 
LB oe coun Gee ECE Et tre ne 213,029 105, 862 91,126 48,495 73,347 38,034 
AUD US tn Moen On eee ie na nn es ae 203, 613 98,611R 102,786 60, 863 78, 643 42,910 
Septem beri) ¥ame 6s ack, uleo 204,572 102, 042 116, 260 55, 870 90, 690 41,419 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
R-Revised. 
(1)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 





DURING SEPTEMBER 1965 


Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour 
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Industry Group Male Female Total Change from 
Sept. 1964 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................. 16,319 4,923 21,242 — 5,215 
MOTOS ORY serie seers er kece siete lore at ale Mica Pers ets oc Pe okt WA cere tt 25201 36 2,307 — + $11 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 1,334 68 1,402 + 462 
Mgt le Mim tr Ome, $8. ores has cA; otis oo Se tale oe ore ie ks 764 8 772 + 286 
PRION Pred os BAC nS rte EE CTO Si ae men ne come 234 7 271 + 104 
None Vietall Mining ts. va tackiiss Rie. «ome ele cee e.e oak. 65 3 68 aa 8 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits... to... ). sesceneses ces abe 170 4 174 aa 42 
AROSPCC Ui Peper M/s eh erate eiertsto Mths. o water situ OO Bc sioiere oo Rees 101 16 117 + 38 
Mam aAC CUTE S tee no sc aks SRR, atone svete ou notes eadeake 2252778 11,999 34,276 + 997 
IOOUStAN Cee VETASCS in fase ccias een o ae os ote cn cons 4,172 4,629 8,801 — 887 
obaccomnd Lobaceo Products.ck....d4+a-. 0-022 .decss 6 22 28 50 ~ 1 
VU DSTRENO CUCUS 5G Ais rls ai tenis tones tre dice bs Saas e 244 79 323 + 37 
EGA TSTEEMOCUGLSE «c-c-n deste. «dence n ds eloverersrs on OMe 376 280 656 + 22 
shextile Products (except.clothing)).\. ... 2-c5<c..0000+e0+00 745 457 1,202 — 29 
@lorhings(textilesand fir)... eee sat eee Sei auc ce em awe. a. 490 1.755 2,245 a 14 
NV GOGRERGOGU CIS ccd. cM cae cate Banus Maes 3,098 297 3,395 + 642 
IRD ETRENO GUGUS re dan see fols Maen doin eRe dice ists Re hts 1,574 37 1,948 + 205 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................. 1,001 885 1,886 + 313 
IronsanGdesSteeleeroducts.4... Aen. ds sccn0 ods dale dose, cus w vie oe 4,033 603 4,636 + 789 
ransporcat Onur Uipment wee. e.stas) ae seen se cee es cok 2,153 493 2,646 — 6515 
INion=Herrous: Metal ProductSi 2... .:2<4c0ecconssccdaees 755 178 933 + 120 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................+++:- 941 760 1,701 + 56 
INon=VetallieyMineral Products. 9. ....0008-sseees ones ss 866 97 963 — 104 
Products or eetroleum and @oal...c6..6.00.0+20ns000se00 67 14 81 + 4 
W@hemrGaleerod i Cts cae cee neha cat dwanec ote Ma ne 761 412 1,173 + 46 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 979 658 1G37 + 85 
AE OTIS CEU COLO ME sei cai et Ba ics si Siete hs ue ice PO e hie 16,411 305 16,716 + 1,777 
GenenalK@ontractorsse ce. cso ces ee ee ose eos 11,090 176 11,266 + 1,376 
Ppocialmura des GOntracvOrss meee miners cts neisieis a secis cic eleretis Pall 129 5,450 + 401 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 7,689 419 8,108 + 793 
PANS POLa tl ON ease s.sclete tet eeie sais ouside oes s ek OSES 6,660 185 6, 845 + 381 
SLOLACe mer eee tec Mein eee cris Surat. oseits dene. cianscteloe 884 87 971 + 395 
Communica tla acc coe Sita tote eiskeslaststem so ices .euyther 145 147 292 a 17 
Public Utility Operation . ©... 55 5..05....60ceccccccecessveces 455 49 504 + 84 
TENG :3 named cece SGabe 6 HA TEIGR eT aaa oe aS oer 11,507 6,493 18,000 + 257 
\iileval FSS7A Pe Ms i) Be eos eS ee ee oe eee ae 5,213 Ld 6,930 + 746 
LENT. os SS Og Bio Geos Bec Aee Cee Oe En Coan Cane eee 6,294 4,776 11,070 — 489 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................ 586 1,277 1,863 + 147 
ST ILLES os LS RRR Are Oe ee 11,841 15,850 27,691 + 437 
CommmmnibysOr EU biG Serve ws ccis cw cle tales selene «ae etee oe 1,160 2,082 3, 242 + 361 
(Goneunirien cr Sei viento: aonisiee <> suse ane ae ain se earn 3,020 1,171 4,191 + 759 
FRIOCHER COM Se TiVad COn nies eis wiaverss le ois aiece attests oisenreus Sete oe 1,258 293 Pool — 481 
BS MSINESSPOCE NCC re race ieee acre cic rte ssalsuste, oeaopeiiars oa sida Sheree ete 1,849 1,013 2,862 + 174 
POTS OME SOT Va CO meee er trainees oie aie coi aes, vel absitite coil oid ene pueters ots 4,554 11,291 15, 845 — 376 
CEERI GT) aes CO) SIA Tig especeey soe cre alates 6. ster eRe aval sae ouslev sharebel se 90,690 41,419 132,109 — 1,172 
[}]Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 








Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group fc 
Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial) Workers.) crr. cs cite ete) elastaisioielsteletete elsioleieioiaie cleterete estore 6,002 2,178 8,180 
Clerical Workers 2.059 dares ecsstntne aioe is levee oe sees tags estes eet Ge eaten teeter 12, 836 43,212 56,048 
Sales: Workers js cee os 005.5 cists ofoisuaiigerans oare his eiapereseS alere siete reenratete STePTSES eT EREN eS feret = 5,049 11,627 16,676 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers. ......<).-cneece+ +++ + sscmeeesecs ss cece 23,670 17,048 40,718 
Bear eri. Fo ch syd Sic treteacs cuokavao ete ee See Te vote ate cial nuda ane een Ree 475 4 479 
Aericulture, bushing pHorestryg (xm lOGn) .cmectes seine aietetenide +i sittin store etetel sneer 2,607 199 2,806 
Skilled and Semi-Slalled Workers’... 2. «: stra eel + clo vssisineieiels ici areas 47, 868 10,297 58, 165 
Hoodand kindred products Gncl. tobacco)... -..o-4-... ..nncs seaces es cele: 607 255 862 
‘Textiles, clothing, ete; 2. ..4. . Mevmicacc.cscemteon tne cnce sonal aee center en nere 890 5,841 aio 
umber and lumiberiproductsne so. ccee cies certecisiet o cicrols) eater severest emcee 3,021 79 3,100 
Pulp; paper iGnelsprinting) |. sede. sce a criss etiaeimisie sterevstne Rolsioiale emia reeiieters 685 333 1,018 
Geatherandjleather productsie...cs.n0e cc. «cee esi « oe oes aie same 437 576 1,013 
Stone} clayc& glass products tag. .«0<csexies Reese ane oe See RIS eee Cee 145 21 166 
Metalwor kine. * sc acic cn elon rele wito-niv acters Sete tain cetareresge sD aVe Reena eter ae 5,948 609 6, 557 
DH ercy ar ce) OR aes GA en ee et nln is SEG ame nicicrbeta oc 1,005 740 1,745 
Transportation CG Uipim en by. ceive sc s/s acc vers Setedeteictters ataie(a ois ercctotie ree cteatrees 543 43 586 
IM Grn ry or: 5 FR cist fodeig oie me Petes a We oie wa lactone AMEND CEE: eralo eae Cre aT e er are ares Ly 2202S eee 1,226 
COnStruetiOn ees oc.5 sera bac 6 ooie re a hehale eee mE eRe GUS oie TREN aE een oe SEbSZ Mel cee en eae 8,582 
Transportation (Cxcep t/SCAMIeM) ; «14 :ccuclopcs teeter bem eiaerdie Ore nieelaieins aie iste 8,536 65 8,601 
Communications, jipublie utility... asc cts-te teresalereretete ase etre ee ee 287 1 288 
rade and SUV ICG crate /staiele bus: Motels fois elas aiszets Gove eeatereceiereeuer ate shave Rares eiere eee 2, a7 976 3,153 
Other skilledsand*semi-slalledy,..:2.00. ee «saad «nee one ee 9,820 575 10,395 
FOTO Gi. fee ates sasyaseiolo Gee Si caauas os Sie sare ete, LEE chee eR ee eee 1,166 177 1,343 
APPLENTICES ee Ss aisvace's bis ce eth si cceew: gp a naiigte ts eR ols a aoe Oa are 2,793 6 2,799 
Unskilled: Workers#ee8 oc.c1s.. es cttee cop arsrea ate ace tas a oc ere reree cree ere ee 46,305 15, 842 62,147 
Koodsand toba ceo: e. Ass Pee ices since pa eee se a oie ee oe eee 1,069 2,101 3,170 
Humber éslumber products: sess +. nsc.scica elo oie ae a eee nee eee ee 3,646 307 3,953 
Metalworkinseee eno. cc cravteke dead siete Ga nena aie ORE OR ER ERE 2,143 498 2,641 
Cons bruce tion ee ate wle- cis dobre ofltaso' oa alate ane tee Me one Bie eke oe AES ESTERS SE RE 18397. « s|crterer-netorrncrea ore 18,397 
Otheriunskalled*worlers:5a. otters cee ciclescte oe teres ool eee eee ER eee 21,050 12,936 33,986 
GRAN DATO TAMIR oscars os ates TORTS Sickel oe CA RE TC Oa eR 144, 812 100, 407 245,219 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Lahour) 
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Registrations 
on Hand 
Office (1) Previous 
Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, 
1965 1964 
Newfoundland..................... 4,969 6,979 
\Orovireere 1B) xoye) | ne ee eee eee 1,190 1,637 
Gran Gaballst ae russe oetarmicnens ee : 575 603 
RS Uetd OLINUS Meet cates diam sacsteureareee 3, 204 4,739 
Prince Edward Island.............. 927 875 
Chanlottebownrensde sere eons 593 529 
SUIMMMersidort. Massie te acaete 334 346 
IN OVA: SCOR totes ddicicatenicia celsctelarier 11,674 11,208 
PATA SCTE Ler ic aio oats cud olarateldinie asl 291 295 
IBridvewaberss! ftacdde esse sects 404 420 
ISLES oy 52 Ul ee ee eee ree 3,352 4,249 
NT VETNESS tenis e eaies ott acl de ata 142 105 
Hen Gill mente eer ceis ick as techs 486 768 
TEMVEL POOL Onan een sd itera eae aee 209 197 
INewaGlasrow desert site cose osidocitles 978 809 
Shonguited abl apres Sesto eae ema e 203 298 
SVGAROYy Meee nee os Carin Pare eaten 4, 225 2,477 
SVGNevaAMNGseaase cakes ace cd ce eee 391 550 
PETUTO MM cae cit ao aae cree hadieSe 611 541 
BYP TOU Gemetecoe acoeetee ee tearcisiaveie ahs neers 382 499 
New Brunswick.................0.. 75219 8,953 
IB AUMULS UReReynitee cee ecis ssi acchsee cere one 864 845 
Camp belltons.ceaa-sextie nsec ececstes 678 847 
IDCehon ns Emorebien gash oases osasoonore 297 329 
UTE CETICGUON NE tlere ocr fale bac) ois see 528 853 
Mary Poem teres ie Res cree! Ge ciatane Sie Os 136 130 
Monetonteaeyenem ra. cot cree cieavess 1,656 1,900 
ING WiGa Stl Omer re tats ciate c/s. s'eo5s/ars sepsis 703 758 
Dalmbnlolmerrmers mei eraace cere werolee cere 1,781 BAe 
MGer SLED IMeMbebetycieeiacciec steric esi ele 284 805 
SUSSOR TE Erna reir rene aree aesiannesi tae 133 176 
Wood stOche «Meir renee ee ee 159 193 
(Bel Oe aan ontin cea Cr OO ORI RIOR 77,941 91,334 
IMHO Backs cdcte GOD Ce eer 940 1,088 
PN SDESUOS Sor ore onic ce a cstre cinte eoie ns 214 274 
IBaiew@omenteemancc ccc euclcnic cies 472 567 
[BCA uals ein etree ioccione sac 515 591 
BUCKING NAMI re meite cael sieisiniore iets 375 437 
Gausanscalem tes meen pie memes favs 406 489 
handler aeracacs cate msvsisisiea-cieieeis 480 658 
(Osoliplowie cn Ande Oo AOR Ree once 1, 440 1,494 
COWANS Vallee te aot cerietss creas etole 205 216 
DOlbeautn eter on eon on sca tain ee 668 611 
I Drsrisanarepekpllley.s accu sane sonnoncot 1,012 1,059 
arsruli cy mlee neyo tse rteae ytecareinren scaratn crcl: 183 Pept 
ORES till eeern we citar lan: careless Kies, 274 163 
LST) Cues etonieelt ¢. cine eile eat eves 440 458 
(Goran Veen te 2:2 61655. ovsi erates sfenemvereace:e 814 1,224 
LLLP Bo sce oie kite ecko sin eceiereeare 2,047 2,014 
WOWetL Omer ae aso aoe ec rlotereieis aise 1,709 1,989 
OMGUMIETS ee orcas crctsieie 5:5 pe srereesaacsisaoveys 1,780 1,797 
Nien beet ee a creer rare ia can eis cisiers 277 345 
LES VCEN Revcas7 TORN ge oO RAGE UR Oe Od 367 447 
Hema IS aiG a er ctciere nears ere trees, ae o6)s 727 500 
LOW Biol itte en Am ORES cts Geer 553 436 
|BNAis, SAAR eS Oen eR er oe eros. 1, 460 1,907 
AC otisevalllonmeimctccs eles orsises are 402 503 
IW Ehlers Be aa oka 6 AIDIe or ace AOC 389 333 
IM Evaiiildigey Gocco doen oan cence n ae 288 270 
IMattane ve necmigerss crete ttitns com. 438 386 
IMont=liaurleraenrecnecise cies aisisre ciel 340 415 
IMPONUINAGTIYeecle res eres) se cs slelsis ete 590 642 
Montréal cs: saccade sia ven sews 27, 806 36, 399 
INewahichmiontiuwer scorer tee 486 426 
POTERNUTEC eet cts sos areieiyelcsiesioe 353 364 
(BY IVS oY \eeyes ries coer nee enna eos Pa 7,645 7,833 
ERINTIOUSKU ee ee ee ee tara a ole oes este 965 914 
IRIVICTE-CU=OUD sae acres o + siecie eles 954 881 
OPEL Viale miata chris tarde sete ete 824 885 
RUC Uh ai eas oi hod Are ecnicce Sane oe me 881 1,027 
Ste. Agathe des Monts............. 308 360 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. 496 588 
Stem nenesenee wen ace ioe sinauerane sac 1,125 1,291 
SUMED AGING cree ceraretssrartre alee (37 910 
Sis Cancer te con ina nerncire ewan 1,095 1,256 
StTJierOmonssncsece seen serene sisters 1,013 1,060 
Septellesscscan vie bicren te sislasarcie sevste 846 568 
Shawinigan. oe teetee velsiae ise are 1,937 2,418 


@ NOVEMBER 1965 


Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 


seme eee ere see sen seers eees 


ee a 


i ee ey 


Walley hela acess rcctinacnccmen cei 
Wictoniawallleta sarc ses ee et 


(Barrie? AW. 15.0 oa eee vanes 


IBLACCDITd Se pen coc tee sions dere 
IBFalnpLOMaateocce nce ote eel seen 
Tan tora ter datcs.e were serie lecte ee 


Chathamilra.nk ae necracs 
CobOUnE AER ie. ha eeyatiae wicaseiee 
Collingwood Siac... ccenie seein 
Gomwallty toc. ponectorcascatactaee 


Ganano Guenyonses aon ois cictele ci eters 
Goderich sans shee oceans 
Guelph Seo. tsetse see ane ate cree nic 


Hawkes blUnyaeeeene mene earn cee 
Kapuskasing asncecetessmonae wesc 


IRIN SSUON es, asctere eetetersiaisiey sii ste rae 


Kegimingtoniercs seca seme Cerner 
Tin Say cra sis sercceasiectors cies nicinsien 
WAStTOWOladis veeta is isc siete a cite siete. 
MONG ON Saga ae ecica see eer eee 


IMtdaindins.e ee re ees see eieeeiceric 
NAPanee, , ..o2 ede es wciews sites meee s 
INewsliskeardoenecaet cee tectiveec se 


Ottawa 6 iio ee esses 
LEENA? SOUING oags Ge gadaacoopesen0ane 
Perth. .racctec aebits dace lciwmens.s 


borer ieyo Wena eaeeeyencemichie cen Lhe eicie Beene 
PorteAwthiur eee. eee neie te ree 
Port. @olbornesy.-mrccrcceciisctioncios 
Prescotte avis sie Hele ete terse 's raietonttereteisis 
12K Wann, eyeeromiao a do ou GUOOAnL SUD Dare 
Stu@atharinesee.eri ae. saeco: 
Ste Thomas yes ser cette nonce 
Sarnide entire een Setiec 


Sime he-. oso eres icin ka eaiiolerers 


Stravrord oct cetesce rie das les eelssicteks 
Stunzeonmlallsia. cecerda ecient 
Sudburyie secession cen seas 
Pull SonUr gs seen etoctoe sie eleietersteretereors 
FPUTATINVITIB oo wieied icy cis aieleeatayereveler siete ouerere 


Walkerton) o0..ccic oe rctertenl setae sic 
Wallaceburg inet acceinii ie eae 
Welland!2.5s.).n seine cidocnicoiesia os 





Registrations 
on Hand 

a) Previous 

Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, 

1965 1964 
3,070 3, 162 
924 aot ll 
1,045 1,264 
2,091 2,548 
749 844 
981 1,104 
853 1,216 
952 1,168 
84,699 92,472 
97 223 
832 820 
917 945 
282 293 
884 800 
1,624 1, 423 
199 282 
130 Ae 
495 fou 
425 543 
301 313 
2G 1, 487 
Wel 233 
254 268 
180 194 
581 1,061 
638 983 
124 138 
134 202 
689 753 
Gellia 7,182 
252 363 
288 337 
315 400 
1,162 1,406 
432 430 
1,145 1,238 
170 187 
457 512 
49 93 
2,263 2,548 
2,326 2,795 
301 326 
200 145 
192 200 
552 603 
889 578 
605 704 
666 418 
443 451 
7,843 5,792 
3,925 4,332 
458 425 
fe 158 
540 885 
148 226 
1,435 1,588 
99 120 
882 1,118 
253 304 
191 301 
162 287 
1,683 2,118 
318 368 
1,039 1,481 
1,503 1,169 
347 638 
212 244 
184 365 
187 300 
1,602 1,939 
239 312 
795 882 
22,653 25, 864 
456 355 
180 271 
149 115 
934 1,348 
1,801 2,104 
4,047 3,974 
304 354 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT SEPTEMBER 390, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 











Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office (1) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 

Mannitol tiiseicnienccdeos ics a creates 10,676 11,377 || British Columbia................... 30,113 34,267 

Brand ones ania. tae aero peraaee 690 678 Chilliwacktantch aus coe an ecaos 544 611 

Dauphin Mitac sss sects hieenie ec 269 396 Courtenaye ttc. dusted cee aeasore 463 418 

Link FOL Ometters: «ches closes sinatra 112 134 @ranbroolk eases saan cee see ee 355 373 

Rontage dae raies, sa eeilectsiistehat ters 240 259 Dawson Oreck - seennanaceoceccceceiee 395 442 

AMatsglernchy, | se anion Geers ocho entre 200 169 UN CATT ks Ore cae ee 315 324 

Winnipeg cick. MercleraSoidiahatern ss tae 8,565 9,741 eatin OOPS ee siete eee atett es Me cyeere ole i bal e233 

Kelowna. snme qe nicer ee re 500 435 

Saskatchewam.............cseeccee 5,680 5,971 Mission -@ityt®.. otsaatene tsas asa 390 426 

Deny th Obs CORAM EL OE Oe a6apie ibe 57 91 Nama iiO Pepe. chee deere Mero cs oneia tatoos 561 531 

PLOY: GUOMINS HELE kare ave letiscs sieves iolesosyaleve 67 75 Nelson), BOR). <occ$ec. Ween Gro cae 279 391 

IM GOSEx Sa Warn. ours tae citi aloe e eave danas’ 521 516 iNew: Westiminster....404-.0-0+..26- 4,319 4,410 

Noréhubactletord Sverre scents eer 248 322 IPentichomeys-ce seas cleo erate se 719 521 

Prince Alberts oamasecieo > se sice 562 761 PortAl berms y ae eae AQT 478 

FUCRIN AMM oe ae IOS wires boss 1,781 1,791 Prince: George. gas eee ee ele as 1,021 1,127 

SRL EMOTE 5c GHeInS Gene Ce ee ec a ce 1,739 1,797 IPrINGEARUMELUA oda tone ere ee 583 750 

Sunavan (Ollie gacc ee cnn nere cece sesOe 187 296 Quesnclyys..c:nindan ee acces ite ce 306 491 

NGS debit) Qonee Hone GDL 84 81 Ae yO Ne > = Ae, Sie Oe 1 FAR ce Girt cc aohh 478 

Wiorlstanter. sascrd aoetaadoo semen 434 331 [ViaNICOUV. Clan care retort eet 14,328 17,057 

IV CLT One AREY: ocr eee eoecie tes 562 556 

Alberta fer te ook e ae 11,921 15,459 VICTORIA Rts oe ry tee ees 2,461 3,063 

IB lairmioreee cies ge tarertan ets tata s.cs 211 ie} Whitehorse s.n..@becpome oper oe 149 152 
Callas RNG are aiucieic Ser erereraee sites 4,375 5,814 

Orumlellensss.cercmiaencie sites ace 134 156. CANA DAMM ccc. Sodos noe cse oeeawes 245,219 | 278,895 
PC dimontonsaas.ceraeiee a cisiir ae ect 4,757 6,521 
IF SON ees aes wie ees 117 193 

Grand es erarien ores 366 417 Misi] 6S. £ Sere tare eek c Aare shoot oer 144, 812 173,988 
Meth brid cextem scout cascese oes 961 857 
hh Rexeievtcteys e bition a eOE OAC OE CEE nmoe 450 674 

Red cer yee te a yotaceciae wicrcioness 550 714 Hemalestyrs.. .s..aoctastet stale coe s 100, 407 104, 907 

()Preliminary. 


©)Includes registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 


supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 1002. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
ag eee ee pe te ey RO? 




















End of Total Employed Claimants 
es te 515120 BIC CONCORDE ot -aEREE ERE CRENO\0 "0. RCS R CTI: CHRO) DCRR eas CIE TORE al te ee 4,715,000 4,530,600 184, 400 
Mee Soins o By CSE IMERED Ose HERE BRO SEIS lor BETES PI AOIRIRICRD CE RCHES CTA CEC ARE a 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 
i ae (Say One ORE ICES CS) TOW ee Reece CRD O13 CACIEY AO Gooch CARRERE NORTEL 31 SERENE Ree 1 ee 4,514,000 4,284,500 229, 500 
(Oe sO Gobet bin COORD CS Oe GSO O06 CAIRREPERDT Crolgicl er Mena, 7 ly A ean PEE 4,594,000 4,131,100 462,900 
WIT 0,. OOS AMET Ree Ae. See! ie Bee.) nnn See ee 4,626,000 4,087,000 539, 000 
IG sales ees HA eee vc ME. ape tis Seti RE SE EMC eek one) 4,605,000 4,045, 800 559 , 200 
ATUL SLING Gr ne ce ire BM co Roe 2 «sR hs, oA Es ER lo BS cc Eon, 4,592,000 4,044, 200 547, 800 
LOGE —SDeGemMpers. ... 4c. Metes bois. ctor «hawsths fess BS Om EOS to oO OROe Aas 4,582,000 4,103,800 478, 200 
INOMEOND Clie Scan ch: ae ARES Men tr, Some ae pe iN nt ay 4,491,000 4,216,500 274,500 
OCtODCIM erry are aoe OMe EN ES ANE. FOL PR Red Fey ge lnk, 4,432,000 4,217,500 214,500 
EDLCHMOCI ee te shin sicicwe nee « Fe eee te os 3 eR sisi. AMR sare SNA 4,437,000 4, 263, 400 173, 600 
JANICE oT ARES 6 ARS SB AGE eee ee ean a ne 4,463,000 4,281,000 182,000 
ANI ctr nso Be eee oo MOREE Ae = 6, eens Pe) Genes Ie 7 "gee ee 4,406,000 4,200,700 205, 300 

TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 

AUGUST 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 
INewioundlancdemeenee cra re sae selec 1,042 770 272 1,124 650 474 415 
Prince Edward Island................. 249 187 62 244 156 88 99 
INON SIO COMI eae crane erste 5,366 3,927 1,439 4,280 3,100 1,180 2,189 
ING WeDUUDS WICK re et cace of deta dere aera oats 2,230 13.5385 695 2,229 15376 853 895 
UCD EC sae ee te ata Ac actens 23, 904 15,619 8,285 29,499 17, 694 11,805 9,482 
OG OME eee rrian sic che Btotints Scts. cn re 36, 257 26, 687 9,570 45,523 18,176 27,347 bi legs ta 
Manitoba yar dust. r-te meth ami sarees 1,770 1,338 432 1,955 Wn 778 636 
MASKATCHE Walley cite eine t rity « sin sine 975 779 196 948 597 351 365 
INN SREP) ose mecicnat tite GuIDR eS eR ROR POs) 1,679 596 2,023 1,506 1,017 840 
British Columbia (inel. Yukon Terri- 

OMA) WoHuGe SABO ORD Con Se ene e errs 9,798 6,071 BION 9,668 6,185 3,483 3,302 
Total, Canada, August 1965........ 83, 866 58, 592 25,274 97,993 50, 617 47,376 29,334 
AG tal) Canecea Itky: 1 9G. ve lee cele 86, 109 59, 840 26, 269 72, 263 40,771 31,492 43,461 
Total, Canada, August 1964........ 79,016 50, 458 28, 558 89,451 63, 164 26, 287 80, 844 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,366. 


tIn addition, 26,324 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,270 were special requests not granted and 1,052 appeals 
by claimants. There were 8,026 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AUGUST 31, 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














Number of weeks on claim ota 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Province and sex Total = |——_——_ ———— ——  —  — — —— —  ———————_ | ——_cm—- 
claimants 97 or July August 
1-4 5-13 14-26 mare. 30 31 
1965 1964 
CUAINTASIA RP. ciocrere sussetecsin cisigrsyscavaueleslansroraie aves alate 172,451 73,976 46,406 30,927 21,142 | 184,426 | 182,029 
1 Ee ea eee ARS A On Src See SA Tame 102,756 50,354 25, 244 16,338 10,820 106, 205 111,497 
Blemale ws Mek ssc o oss wislesene atbre reich eteieetels orbs 69, 695 23 , 622 21,162 14,589 10,322 78,221 70,532 
Newioundlandose.cteeccc cere eieeitette «cnt 3,500 1,163 1,015 866 456 4,073 4,298 
ale. csc bo eRe ee eee ee ete s one 2,407 812 713 604 278 2,901 3,388 
Hema le ssstcc tes oe os cloves site terete. Sate 1,093 351 302 262 178 172 910 
Princetid ward Ising et scm ctemetecteretis «aches 700 278 PEM 92 93 740 676 
GILG: 5 nleiaic ooherats Rtetere tele aie ey sceietete eietereiete tes eter 430 168 143 59 60 487 467 
Hemiale Ate recor e velonc be ae tetra ters sssieke 270 110 94 33 33 253 209 
Nova Scotia .2/<:itter tac oe ote crciseinenteis tte oir: 7,903 2,588 2,364 1,854 1,097 8,171 9,192 
Lele we, 2% i. see she che tiene aero iteeietn: cite 5,483 1,885 1,610 1,305 683 ood 6,726 
Blemiales. sy etonrisiitas « ccitati ertrite so tae 2,420 703 754 549 414 2, 600 2,466 
New: Bruns wiles cctes eicrs ler artibeletetel states ose clove 6,516 2,441 1,660 1,506 909 6,970 6,874 
GG. kc bccardiatetety See A ei hielo se ciate le ee Rereew's opsce 4,365 1,763 1,104 1,012 486 4,682 4,488 
| Ofsvectalls Pee eemeeM Gee cietg hoes DOU Omen to eo 678 556 494 423 2,288 2,386 
Quebe@sackk va cemiewe sh aus eivine asehernalinsalsosereceee 51,900 Dik 23% 15,082 9,799 5, 782 58, 643 57,826 
Malle: Sa tee ea pe eter athcrara ar casera td aes 32,846 14, 804 8,966 5, 902 3,174 36,981 37,710 
Hemaletencnun see cere techno ee 19,054 6, 433 6,116 3,897 2,608 21,662 20,116 
Oysht sw or ee tac acon aeOTibHe torn acer omen 68, 883 34,024 17,351 10,168 7,340 70,320 65,573 
aE ee eee Ce ee AS Saleh oN aa a aus EST 40,379 23 , 697 8,723 4,394 3,565 37,320 37,424 
Bleniale sates icine ae eicistite ewer 28, 504 10,327 8,628 5,774 Be 33,000 28,149 
MANTEOD AL aac Oe Ne Oe a ree eee 6,158 1, 868 1,473 1,531 1,286 6,759 6,942 
Mate +a teenie citi enti 3,042 958 675 745 664 3,423 3,923 
HMemale dee eencyvrcteecrctercieciteteieireereioiee 3,116 910 798 786 622 3,336 3,019 
Saskatchewan aces ester teislere avcte e4) vere Stevetaterevatese 3,070 905 889 701 575 3,000 3,486 
Mailed i22 Sacre crc taeeen ne aie one arsine 1,197 344 355 257 241 1,425 1,568 
Female ii.as& soap aoe ceric ator 1,873 561 534 444 334 1,932 1,918 
Alberta. Sire ces secrete lecreen Cea eeie eer 6,515 2d. 1,673 1,486 1,178 7,419 8,195 
IM Sleds ootrearce cs tetete roe cintar cher nere cere re 3,097 {051 699 715 632 3, 749 ie PAR 
Hemalese.cre cme ect sees 3,418 1,126 974 771 547 3,670 3,702 
BritishiColnumpiay-e-ereereetiae meee eee 17,306 7,295 4,662 2,924 2,425 17,974 18, 247 
Male. aa. ih cerca clas eae ee es ee 9,510 4,872 2,256 1,345 1,037 9, 666 10,590 
Merri a le rscrac nee cbr cteterebein cieele ais te ea cokanereeets 7,796 2,423 2,406 1,579 1,388 8,308 7,657 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

Nie Wi out clevin Glare totevataverove reve corsieret asters eionevevevataitarStaseWavere atom BW ete de rare dCTP arate ear RanT eee nM NEY CH RSE PETE 11,655 245, 966 
Prince Mdwardwvisland....o ccm acle ce ae soso oe eee ae eee eee OAK) 46, 742 
INO VEISGObIaE Sore erence mete aire ee teee ia ors a eee ena te eter err PAS OPH | 554,179 
New Brunswick, P00. Sees. ee eS See At oe Rae Cer em 18,030 400, 702 
QUEBEC 0.0 o55.50c i oss ss aaieeiare bib eo 5 G5 aioe oe oe OE eee eee eee aL ee eS oee 181,918 4,221,436 
CONCEAL IO. 5 aa trare sles cc are Che arcane ae ee ee ee ene ne 207,056 4,942,360 
INU IEENA WIS) 6): We lr cn a en Rt ee es PE er Fair A ANA ATMS Chern DOC CAM Ca OG 19,190 440, 812 
Saskatchewan. 5 tassccvaiansew 40% cleats cee ee ce eee ee ee 10,303 236, 123 
Alberta. 2:..0.; iS einige lgieidte'e c.h.as mir e's e sOare yinis ested Ae AEA RE ORT eee ee Gt ee tere ae te 21,847 511,724 
British Columbia: (including Yukon ‘Territory )...,.¢.ccesseuk corso een eee ee 49 334 1,190,891 
Total; Canada, August 1065 4. &,.. sutcaqamoostanee cas aorta ee eine oer ene 546, 764 12,790,935 
WotalsC@anada wily L9G0.. wemic coke cree rates are te eee eee ee 496 , 284 11,828,778 
Cotal,Canada, August 1904). i. .ccsscateoe ese Oeel a ee ne eee ee 557,793 13,198, 559 





*“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
T . : Trans- and ation 

otal Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal ahd yepae 

Care Reading sane 

NOG == GALS atcwensiomenicbor ae cae « 129.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
OGL —=Weatrcctrim cst ek tomes es 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
NG GLmaaV Oa Tepes terse -ierrelsketeesaterevers 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
HO Gene V CELT cre elcessseussSiavesedeacicurud oie eters 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964 Von ret a.v.tctcradiureechs santas 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8* 151.8 120.2 
NOG s=—OCLODOL Neen inate coos: 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.0* 151.1 121.4 
INOVEMUDET Ac anos orate 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 170.7" 1OZeo 121.6 
Wecem ber. rs geet o's oes ye 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 17332" 153.5 121.6 
19GD—JAMUAT Ym. Sate side ste ve aceite 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 iets 154.0 121.6 
SOLUALY, Nia. asttes s <cras wrens BYE 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 fear 153.4 121.8 

Mare hiacs «dee Sette ade exits eke Donne home 140.2 120.4 145.6 isnot 153.4 121.9 

BAO TLL Meneses Sete oes: SE sce os i BYhots 133.4 140.3 121.2 145.9 175.0* 153c0 121.9 

SVE Ae ace, RONGN RAPE eis panes s SEA 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 122.5 

ING) oo ose eae cP eile 5 cle hace Ata 139.0 137.6 140.6 121.1 147.0 175.4 155.0 122.5 

Dive ates eR es cyoereners 139.5 139.0 141.1 121.1 147.0 175.4 154.6 122.9 
ATID US tiene ofats Seve coraie Cotas BREF 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 

Dep LeMDeI es akan cee sich 139.1 136.4 141.5 121.4 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
Octoberty: wet fee ee a ee 139.3 1sbea 141.6 123.2 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 


Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted: figures for 1961 ef seq are 1957 weighted. 


_*Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from 
revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1965 








(1949—=100) 
All Items | Trans- Boats fe Tobacco 
— Sept. Aug. Sept. Food | Housing | Clothing aioe personal} and Arecie 
1964 1965 1965 care reading 

St. John’s, Nfid™...... 121.9 124.5 123.1 119.9 116.5 116.9 121.6 165.9 148.7 116.1 
1 ONES Coe Ae eae 132.4 135.5 134.8 131.9 134.8 132.1 138.8 169.9 171.5 125.9 
Bain tO Un gi sssjsce.aniore 135.3 137.8 137.5 135.3 135.0 130.6 146.7 192.4 155.8 126.6 
Montrealoie, s+ 5.25056 135.2 138.7 138.1 140.0 137.0 114.2 167.0 183.4 157.0 127.1 
Ottis wasn Ap ecseewek c% 136.6 139.2 139.0 139.0 137.9 125.4 160.8 182.8 150.0 126.7 
ARGO sGcanb onoooodeDe 137.5 140.5 141.1 136.8 142.2 127.8 148.8 175.1 192.0 123.9 
YT EEN bc gao8 suaoOdd 132.3 135.4 135.3 134.6 130.2 127.8 138.0 188.9 142.7 138.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 130.4 132.6 132.2 133.9 128.5 133.5 136.8 150.9 151.3 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 128.9 130.9 130.9 129.1 128.0 130.7 133.8 174.1 145.1 120.5 
Vancouver: ...dt4s.3% s+. 133.1 135.5 135.8 135.7 135.3 123.6 150.2 157.7 151.3 123.3 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(§t. John’s index on the base June 1951100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1007. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 





pees Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning Strikes and Workers 
tect ane Lockouts Involved Man-Days pected 
Working Time 
1LOCOSM sce Se Ree, Seer ew stan eee 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.19 
LOG 1 eee ee Sts cated he eee oii ea eee 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
L962 ie. SE SAS eee tO eee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 Opp] 
1963 er A se Sees ras ea Reese ae 318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 
SLO GE ce 2 wow ye hveci A Ae nee eee ee 313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.13 
*1964¢ Septem berves.s tes eer ane oe oon eae 26 63 a ie oe Cae 
October: 8840... 4s08 see ae eee eee 30 60 F ; : 
INGVElM DERE) oho. mide erine doit sees ace 25 57 15,080 105,590 0.09 
WMecemiberis..tdscaetek vas eee anes eee 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 
*196 S anuaryedecadeste Joes ca pe hae eee ee 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 
ING DTUAT Yc. ok ete ee eee 24 50 29,596 294, 100 0.27 
March $eress od cock sac ee See $1 55 14, 262 115,260 0.09 
April ee ene ok aed seta coee cod eee 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 
Ma Viera. sbenecisnnrce: 32a teembess oes 28 56 17,018 155, 490 0.14 
JUNG ee. eee eee Ce ee 85 109 43,310 275,530 0.22 
MTL Sloth oie a, Pore Ses ee are a PRR eae 52 99 33,691 326,070 0.26 
PANT B UTS bis os oie Sais ete Se ee SiH 83 27,196 243, 550 0.20 
Septemiber tsa en oc oceans be ee eee 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 
a es Me eae ee I a 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 




















SEPTEMBER 1965, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes : 

Workers Man- a Mee tc Workers Man- 

Industry cece Invalid isave Jurisdiction aan: Involved| Days 
Rorespry: tact oss Se eee 3 1,199 15, 420 Newfoundland ;)o.4.2hsa bch bebe aon klea cacnee cn oes 
Mn Og See Sere ee fc Bel iste ere oro | Saree oe eee | een prince: Er ward als larceny ee eee | ee 

Manutacturing )s...5..008: 57 13,299 164,790 INOValSCobian...5 ee ennese 3 31 200 

Constructions -ee eee nee 18 1,779 5,320 New Brunswick........... 1 350 1,050 

Transpn. & utilities....... 5 3,585 10,750 Quebec. FerPee Fee ht 19 6,279 50,200 

1g2S CSIRO ROMA mena RIN en 4 9 1,070 Ontario ee ee 52 12,935 146, 580 

tbe Ree OR eee ee ee Te ee Oe iManitobasere....2.1.eeemneck 2 33 690 

DCL VLCe eee: co te eee 4 1,055 18,590 Saskatchewan............. 2 395 4,210 

Public administration..... 1 46 140 Alberta. <8). 4. Senha 1 50 130 

: ———| | ——__—_ British Columbia......... 10 657 11,200 

All industries......... 92 21,012 | 216,080 Méederal Wee eh.cs we eee 2 282 1, 820 

All jurisdictions....... 92 21,012 | 216,080 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


SEPTEMBER 1965 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 


FORESTRY 


Price Brothers, 
Chicoutimi, Que. 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Various Breweries, 


Various Locations, B.C. 


Canada Packers, 
Walkerton, Ont. 


Robin Hood Flour Ltd., 


Port Colborne, Ont. 


Coca-Cola Ltd., 
Quebec, Que. 


Rubber 

Mansfield-Denman 
General Ltd., 

Welland, Ont. 


Leather 


Fortune Footwear, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Paper 


Union 


Bush Workers, Farmers’ 


Union (Ind.) 


Brewery Workers 
Locals 280 & 300 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers 
Loe. 1105 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers 

oc. 416 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Workers 
oc. 327 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
oc. 455 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile 


Workers Loc. 369 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Enveloppe Internationale, |Printing Trades 


Montreal, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 


Federation (CNTU) 


The Star, Telegram and /Typographical Union 


Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Loe. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anaconda American Brass,|Auto Workers Loc. 399 


New Toronto, Ont. 


Fittings Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Forge Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 1817 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winchester-Western Ltd., |Machinists Loc. 788 


Cobourg, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Smith Bros. Motor 
Bodies Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


American Motors, 
Brampton, Ont. 


De Havilland Aircraft, 


Malton, Downsview, Ont. 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 303 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 1285 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 112 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


1,091 


370 
(1, 000) * 


180 


181 


147 


375 


155 


128 


523 


1,100 


680 


649 


180 


106 


1,150 


4, 837 








Duration in 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

Sept. mulated 
14,180 | 14,180 
ey On ee OU) 
180 180 
910 910 
540 540 
380 380 
380 380 
2,180 | 4,610 
11,970 {142,970 
3,300 |105, 900 
14,700 | 47,420 
1, 620 1,620 
450 450 
850 | 5,890 
17,250 | 31,050 
72,560 | 96,750 


—_———q—[| oe | 








Starting 

Date Major Issues 
Termi- Result 
nation 

Date 
Sep. 14 |Wages, hours~ 


z>ocsee 


aeeree 


eaeccee 


oeeecece 


eecoce 


Aug. 
Sep. 


Aug. 
Sep. 


Dard 


aay 


13 
23 


24 
23 


Wages~ 
Hiring two non-union em- 
ployees~ Return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages~ 


[Alleged unjust lay-off of one 


employee~ 


Misunderstanding with re- 
spect to the hourly rate and 
piece work structure~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages, hours~ Wage increase 
7¢ an hr. first yr., 7¢ an hr. 
second yr., and 7¢ the third 
yr. 


Working conditions as affec- 
ted by computers, job secur- 
ity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages, vacations, statutory 
holidays~11¢ per hr. wage 
increase on Apr. 21, 1965, 6¢ 
on Jan. 21, 1966, 6¢ on Jan. 21, 
1967; improved vacations, 
statutory holidays and other 
benefits. 


Wages, welfare program~ 


Wages~ Return of workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages, vacations, life insur- 
ance, merit system~$37.50 
retroactive pay, 7¢ per hr. 
Wage increase on Sep. 14, 
1965, 7¢ on March 14, 1966, 7¢ 
on Feb. 1, 1967; improved 
vacation pay, and life insur- 
ance; hospital insurance paid 
75% by employer; merit 
system eliminated. 


Wages~15¢ to 42¢ per hr. 
wage increase first yr., 6¢ 
second yr., and 7¢ on third 
yr. 


Wages~25¢ to 33¢ per hr. 
wage increase according to 
classification and 4¢ per hr. 
cost of living bonus. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


SEPTEMBER 1965 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 





York Gears Ltd., 
Weston, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Canadian Westinghouse, 
London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 


Union 


Auto Workers Loc. 984 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 546 
(Ind.) 


National Sewer Pipe Ltd.,|CLC directly chartered 


Various Locations, Ont. 


Petroleum and Coal 
Products 

British American Oil 
& Affiliates, 


Various Locations, Sask. 


British American Oil 
& Affiliates, 
Various locations, B.C. 


British American Oil, 
Clarkson, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Toronto Construction 
Association, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Cadillac Construction, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Mace Limited, 
Belledune, N.B. 


Various Construction 
Contractors, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Various Construction 
Contractors, 


Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 


Transpen. & Utimities 
Transportation 


Oil Workers 
Locs. 9-595 & 9-609 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers 
Loes. 503, 9-601,9-675 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers 


Loe. 9-593 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers 
Loc. 721 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lathers Loc. 97 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 1278 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 529 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 607 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cumberland Railway Co.,/Trainmen Loc. 684 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


Power, Gas and Water 
Pierre Brunelle Inc., 
Ville d’Anjou, Que. 


Hydro-Quebec, 
Montreal, Que. 


Hydro-Quebec, 
Manicouagan, Que. 


SERVICE 

Education 

Commission Scolaire 
Regionale de la 
Mauricie 

Various Locations, Que. 


Personal Services 
Chateau Frontenac 
Quebec, Que. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


District 50 U.M.W.A. 
.Loe. 13946 (Ind.) 


Office Employees 
(CANES) 


GaN wats 
CIN. U. 


Railway, Transport & 
General Workers 
Loe. 277 (CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


154 


245 


184 


407 


450 


129 


350 


150 


300 


101 


300 


1,575 


1,600 


525 


475 


Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 
Sept mulate 
1,220 1,220 
4,070 | 8,720 
1,510 | 9,970 
3,680 | 3,680 
2,070 | 2,070 
4,880 | 4,880 
900 | 4,050 
390 1,290 
1,050 1,750 
530 530 
600 600 
910 | 1,010 
150 150 
7,880 | 7,880 
1,600 | 1,600 
9,450 | 9,450 
9,060 | 9,060 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


June 14 
Sep. 20 


eocoeoeee 
eoeeroee 


eeeececece 


coer oeee 





Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages~ 


Wages, statutory holidays, 
vacations and sick benefits~ 
Wage increase $75 retroactive 
pay, 8 statutory holidays, 
vacations, 3 wks, after 16 
yrs. in 1966, after 15 yrs. in 
1967; improved sick benefits. 


Wages~ 
Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~20¢ an. hr. increase 
Sep. 1, 1965; 5¢ on May 1, 
1966; 14¢ on Nov. 1, 1966; im- 
proved travel allowances, 
vacation and welfare pay. 


Wages~ Return of workers. 


Wages, hours~Return of 
workers, further negotiations. 


Travelling allowances~ 
Fixed cash allowance or pay- 
ment at discretion of em- 
ployer. 


Equal wage rate for all 
labourers~Wage rate gen- 
eralized for all labourers. 


Wages, pension plan~ 


Hours, union recognition~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages, hours, seniority 
rights~Return of workers 
pending further negotiations 
on wages and hours, seniority 
rights dropped. 


Paid lunch hr., transpor- 


tation from job to job~Re- 
turn of workers. 


Salaries~ 


6 |Wages, hours, working con- 


ditions~ 
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Department of Labour Today 


OECD Review Praises 


Canadian Manpower Policy 


Three international experts in employment, manpower and labour 
market policies conclude that Canada has pressed with vigour in 
this area. Similar studies are being made in 21 other countries 


A review of manpower and social problems, programs and policies in Canada was 
recently published by the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development under the title, “Examination of Canada.” 


The review contains the conclusions of an international group of examiners, appointed 
by the OECD, who visited Canada in January 1965 to study the country’s manpower policies 
as part of the organization’s policy of sharing information in pursuit of economic growth, 


increased trade and industrial development. 


Studies of the kind are being made in the 
21 European and North American countries 
that belong to the OECD. 


The team of examiners consisted of three 
international experts in the fields of employ- 
ment, manpower and labour market policies. 
They were assisted by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, who supplied them with the 
materials they asked for and answered their 
questions. 


“The Canadian Government has accepted 
the basic principles of an active manpower 
policy. . . . During the last few years, this 
commitment has been implemented through a 
series of new far-reaching programs and ad- 
ministrative changes over the wide area of 
manpower and social policy,” the review says. 

“The vigour with which efforts in this area 
have been pressed, and the resources assigned 
to these new programs speak of the determi- 
nation to implement an active manpower 
POlCy: ee: 


Relatively New in Canada 


“The assumption by government of the 
responsibility to provide a variegated series of 
incentives and facilities, aids, services and 
programs for achieving these objectives is 
relatively new in Canada, a country accus- 
tomed to reliance on individual efforts and 
resources in the economic field. .. .” 


Referring to the manpower policies and 
programs being pursued by the federal and 
provincial governments of Canada, the report 
remarks, “The programs have been character- 
ized by clarity of purpose and close awareness 
of national economic needs. They are 
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imaginative and reflect great initiative and 
willingness to experiment, test, revise, and to 
substitute where necessary new for old 
methods. 


Most Original Programs 


“Among the most original of the new 
programs are the winter employment schemes 
and the federal government service to aid 
labour and management in collective bargain- 
ing adjustments to technical change. 


“The clarity of purpose is reflected in the 
modification of the experimental Older Work- 
ers Incentive Program, and the insistence on 
job development for the underemployed and 
unemployed in depressed areas. The Govern- 
ment has shown its flexibility in transferring 
the National Employment Service to the De- 
partment of Labour, and in defining its 
central role in ensuring the effective imple- 
mentation of an active manpower policy. 


“The federal Department of Labour has 
been performing a crucial role of stimulation, 
technical support, standards development and 
leadership in the areas where the provinces, 
for constitutional reasons, have primary 
responsibility, such as vocational and techni- 
cal training.” 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, in referring to this review, said, “TI 
am particularly pleased that, in the view of 
those who conducted this examination, we are 
building our manpower policies in Canada on 
a solid foundation. In this they recognize the 
importance in our national growth of the 
vigorous steps being taken to develop our 
human resources, and to help individuals 
achieve their maximum potential.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1915 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Work on large war orders in factories, and the movement and 
marketing of record-breaking Western crop keep employment 
in November 1915 at same high level as in the previous month 


Employment during November 1915 
remained at the same level as in October, the 
LABoUR GAZETTE for December reported. 
This continued activity was attributed partly 
to war orders that furnished “the bulk of 
activity in large industrial centres,” and partly 
to the effect of the movement and marketing 
of the large Western grain crop, which was 
beginning to be felt. The crop was described 
as “record-breaking . . . in almost all Western 
districts. 

“Threshing continued in many localities of 
the West, though in a number of. districts 
outfits were being taken out and employees 
discharged. These men were either returning 
to their homes in the East or were finding 
employment in the lumbering districts of 
Northern Saskatchewan.” 

In British Columbia, the lumbering indus- 
try was not so active “on account of many 
sawmills closing down for the winter, but this 
condition was offset in many localities by the 
engagement of men for the woods.” 

From Newcastle, N.B. it was also reported 
that although “most of the sawmills had 
closed, large crews were going into the 
woods.” At Fredericton, “nearly all sawmills 
in the vicinity were closed down for the 
winter, but in most instances the men em- 
ployed in the sawmills went into the logging 
camps.” 

From Moncton, however, “it was reported 
that the indications were the cut of lumber 
would be small and the demand for men and 
teams light.” The correspondent at the head 
of the Lakes said that “there was practically 
no lumbering in the district this year, as 
lumber yards are full of unsold stock from 
previous cuts.” 

In Quebec and Ontario many of the factor- 
ies were busy working on war orders. The 
Montreal correspondent said, “The Canadian 
Government has given large army shoe orders 
aggregating 640,000 pairs to manufacturers, 
who are mainly in this district. Orders have 
been not only for regular boots, but for rest, 
or hospital shoes, and larrigans for trench 
work. Manufacturers in Montreal, Quebec, St. 
Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Plessisville and else- 
where participated in this order.” 

The president of one company said that his 
firm had closed an order for more than 
$1,000,000, and that this was “the forerunner 
of larger business for export account.” Many 
other factories of various kinds were also 
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reported to be, busy. “Most of the cotton mills 
are busy to capacity and domestic manufac- 
turers of woollens were working day and 
night shifts.” 

The Ottawa correspondent said, “Trades 
engaged in the manufacture of war supplies 
continued busy, and in this connection a 
demand from the United States for skilled 
leather workers was reported.” 

This correspondent said also, “A number of 
local carpenters have found employment in 
United States centres where building is re- 
ported active. . .. Forty per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Bricklayers’ Union have enlisted. 

“Comparatively few changes in wages in 
November” were reported. One such change, 
however, affected employees of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company. “Surface and 
underground labour at the collieries... at Syd- 
ney Mines to the number of 480 received an 
increase of 5 cents per day on November 3 
and shiftmen, timbermen, tracklayers, landing 
tenders and other classes to the number of 
630 received a like increase. Under the ar- 
rangement, the classes mentioned will receive 
another increase of 5 cents per day on April 
1, 1916. 

“Early closing rules which went into effect 
under provincial liquor law changes had the 
effect of reducing the number of hours 
worked per day by bartenders in Ontario. At 
Hamilton, cigarmakers had the limit of 
piecework raised from 1,000 per week to 
1,350 on November 1, which meant a differ- 
ence of $5 per week in wages. 

“Teamsters in the employ of the city of 
Calgary had wages reduced from 60 to 55 
cents per hour.” 

Another report from Montreal said, “The 
Soldiers’ Employment Commission, Province 
of Quebec, started work on November 26, 
organizing and preparing to cover the prov- 
ince in a way that will enable them to find 
work for the returned soldiers and help for 
the totally disabled. According to [the] honor- 
ary secretary of the Montreal branch, Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund, 300 of these men were 
looking for work and only an occasional 
one finding employment.” 

The same correspondent also reported, 
“The International Barbers’ Union are trying 
to bring about the closing of all barber shops 
between 8 p.m. and 7.30 a.m., except on 
Saturdays. The Trades and Labour Council 
has endorsed the movement.” 
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Department of Labour Today 


OECD Review Praises 


Canadian Manpower Policy 


Three international experts in employment, manpower and labour 
market policies conclude that Canada has pressed with vigour in 
this area. Similar studies are being made in 21 other countries 


A review of manpower and social problems, programs and policies in Canada was 
recently published by the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development under the title, “Examination of Canada.” 

The review contains the conclusions of an international group of examiners, appointed 
by the OECD, who visited Canada in January 1965 to study the country’s manpower policies 
as part of the organization’s policy of sharing information in pursuit of economic growth, 


increased trade and industrial development. 


Studies of the kind are being made in the 
21 European and North American countries 
that belong to the OECD. 


The team of examiners consisted of three 
international experts in the fields of employ- 
ment, manpower and labour market policies. 
They were assisted by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, who supplied them with the 
materials they asked for and answered their 
questions. 


“The Canadian Government has accepted 
the basic principles of an active manpower 
policy. . . . During the last few years, this 
commitment has been implemented through a 
series of new far-reaching programs and ad- 
ministrative changes over the wide area of 
manpower and social policy,” the review says. 

“The vigour with which efforts in this area 
have been pressed, and the resources assigned 
to these new programs speak of the determi- 
nation to implement an active manpower 
policy sea. 


Relatively New in Canada 


“The assumption by government of the 
responsibility to provide a variegated series of 
incentives and facilities, aids, services and 
programs for achieving these objectives is 
relatively new in Canada, a country accus- 
tomed to reliance on individual efforts and 
resources in the economic field. .. .” 


Referring to the manpower policies and 
programs being pursued by the federal and 
provincial governments of Canada, the report 
remarks, “The programs have been character- 
ized by clarity of purpose and close awareness 
of national economic needs. They are 
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imaginative and reflect great initiative and 
willingness to experiment, test, revise, and to 
substitute where necessary new for old 
methods. 


Most Original Programs 


“Among the most original of the new 
programs are the winter employment schemes 
and the federal government service to aid 
labour and management in collective bargain- 
ing adjustments to technical change. 


“The clarity of purpose is reflected in the 
modification of the experimental Older Work- 
ers Incentive Program, and the insistence on 
job development for the underemployed and 
unemployed in depressed areas. The Govern- 
ment has shown its flexibility in transferring 
the National Employment Service to the De- 
partment of Labour, and in defining its 
central role in ensuring the effective imple- 
mentation of an active manpower policy. 


“The federal Department of Labour has 
been performing a crucial role of stimulation, 
technical support, standards development and 
leadership in the areas where the provinces, 
for constitutional reasons, have primary 
responsibility, such as vocational and techni- 
cal training.” 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, in referring to this review, said, “I 
am particularly pleased that, in the view of 
those who conducted this examination, we are 
building our manpower policies in Canada on 
a solid foundation. In this they recognize the 
importance in our national growth of the 
vigorous steps being taken to develop our 
human resources, and to help individuals 
achieve their maximum potential.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1915 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Work on large war orders in factories, and the movement and 
marketing of record-breaking Western crop keep employment 
in November 1915 at same high level as in the previous month 


Employment during November’ 1915 
remained at the same level as in October, the 
LABOUR GAZETTE for December reported. 
This continued activity was attributed partly 
to war orders that furnished “the bulk of 
activity in large industrial centres,” and partly 
to the effect of the movement and marketing 
of the large Western grain crop, which was 
beginning to be felt. The crop was described 
as “record-breaking . . . in almost all Western 
districts. 

“Threshing continued in many localities of 
the West, though in a number of districts 
outfits were being taken out and employees 
discharged. These men were either returning 
to their homes in the East or were finding 
employment in the lumbering districts of 
Northern Saskatchewan.” 

In British Columbia, the lumbering indus- 
try was not so active “on account of many 
sawmills closing down for the winter, but this 
condition was offset in many localities by the 
engagement of men for the woods.” 

From Newcastle, N.B. it was also reported 
that although “most of the sawmills had 
closed, large crews were going into the 
woods.” At Fredericton, “nearly all sawmills 
in the vicinity were closed down for the 
winter, but in most instances the men em- 
ployed in the sawmills went into the logging 
camps.” 

From Moncton, however, “it was reported 
that the indications were the cut of lumber 
would be small and the demand for men and 
teams light.” The correspondent at the head 
of the Lakes said that “there was practically 
no lumbering in the district this year, as 
lumber yards are full of unsold stock from 
previous cuts.” 

In Quebec and Ontario many of the factor- 
ies were busy working on war orders. The 
Montreal correspondent said, “The Canadian 
Government has given large army shoe orders 
aggregating 640,000 pairs to manufacturers, 
who are mainly in this district. Orders have 
been not only for regular boots, but for rest, 
or hospital shoes, and larrigans for trench 
work. Manufacturers in Montreal, Quebec, St. 
Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Plessisville and else- 
where participated in this order.” 

The president of one company said that his 
firm had closed an order for more than 
$1,000,000, and that this was “the forerunner 
of larger business for export account.” Many 
other factories of various kinds were also 
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reported to be busy. “Most of the cotton mills 
are busy to capacity and domestic manufac- 
turers of woollens were working day and 
night shifts.” 

The Ottawa correspondent said, “Trades 
engaged in the manufacture of war supplies 
continued busy, and in this connection a 
demand from the United States for skilled 
leather workers was reported.” 

This correspondent said also, “A number of 
local carpenters have found employment in 
United States centres where building is re- 
ported active. ... Forty per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Bricklayers’ Union have enlisted. 

“Comparatively few changes in wages in 
November” were reported. One such change, 
however, affected employees of the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Company. “Surface and 
underground labour at the collieries....at Syd- 
ney Mines to the number of 480 received an 
increase of 5 cents per day on November 1; 
and shiftmen, timbermen, tracklayers, landing 
tenders and other classes to the number of 
630 received a like increase. Under the ar- 
rangement, the classes mentioned will receive 
another increase of 5 cents per day on April 
1, 1916. 

“Early closing rules which went into effect 
under provincial liquor law changes had the 
effect of reducing the number of hours 
worked per day by bartenders in Ontario. At 
Hamilton, cigarmakers had the limit of 
piecework raised from 1,000 per week to 
1,350 on November 1, which meant a differ- 
ence of $5 per week in wages. 

“Teamsters in the employ of the city of 
Calgary had wages reduced from 60 to 55 
cents per hour.” 

Another report from Montreal said, “The 
Soldiers’ Employment Commission, Province 
of Quebec, started work on November 26, 
organizing and preparing to cover the prov- 
ince in a way that will enable them to find 
work for the returned soldiers and help for 
the totally disabled. According to [the] honor- 
ary secretary of the Montreal branch, Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund, 300 of these men were 
looking for work and only an occasional 
one finding employment.” 

The same correspondent also reported, 
“The International Barbers’ Union are trying 
to bring about the closing of all barber shops 
between 8 p.m. and 7.30 a.m., except on 
Saturdays. The Trades and Labour Council 
has endorsed the movement.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Saskatchewan Doctors Would Vote to Continue Medicare 


A majority of Saskatchewan doctors now 
consider the province’s medicare plan a suc- 
cess and would vote in favour of continuing it 
if questioned on the subject according to 
replies to a survey mailed last February by 
Dr. W. P. Thompson, president emeritus of 
the University of Saskatchewan. 

A majority of the replies received were 
favourable—even those from doctors who had 
practised in the province before the legislation 
came into effect, and in spite of opposition to 
the survey by the province’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, which called the question- 
naire inadequate and its author prejudiced. 

Dr. Thompson said that he had received 
255 replies from a total of 809 physicians 
questioned, and that 242 of these were usable. 
This latter number represented more than a 
third of the doctors whom the Medical Care 
Insurance Commission regards as in full-time 
practise. 

Of those who answered the question, 72 per 
cent said that they would vote for continuance 


of the medicare program if a secret ballot 
were conducted. Sixty-four per cent of those 
who were practising in the province before 
the plan was introduced, and 87 per cent of 
those who began to practise after that, an- 
swered favourably. 

Dr. Thompson said it appeared from statis- 
tics and comments that accompanied the 
questionnaires that many persons were abus- 
ing the plan. At the same time, a surprisingly 
large number of replies said that doctors were 
also to blame for allowing or encouraging 
unreasonable demands in order to augment 
their income. 

He also said that replies to the survey led to 
the general conclusion that, in the opinion of 
those answering, there had been some lower- 
ing of the quality of service since the plan was 
introduced. About 70 per cent of those who 
replied said that the relationship between 
doctor and patient was as good as, or better 
than it was before medicare came into effect. 


B.C. Federation of Labour Makes Manpower Proposals 


The setting up of a committee representing 
government, management and labour was 
proposed by the manpower committee of the 
British Columbia Federation of Labour at the 
Federation’s recent convention in Vancouver. 
The purpose of the committee would be to 
inquire into the relationship between present 
apprenticeship training programs and the ac- 
tual needs of the labour market. 


The Federation’s manpower committee said 
that there was a lack of comprehensive infor- 
mation on the kinds of skill required, and that 
as a result there was a wide diversity in the 
types of plans and programs concerning ap- 
prenticeship. 


The Federation proposed four other meas- 
ures relating to the training of workers: 


(1) All manpower programs concerning 
placement, training, retraining, relocation, 
consultation services, vocational guidance and 
research should be co-ordinated under one 
federal service, instead of under many services 
as at present. 


(2) A full analysis of the supply and 
demand situation regarding labour should be 
started immediately. Until this was done, no 
progress could be made in training. 


(3) A fund should be set up by the federal 
Government to help displaced and unem- 
ployed workers to move from one district to 
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another. This fund should cover the cost of 
the move to the worker, and what the Federa- 
tion called “a reasonable settlement grant.” 


(4) A program of free training and re- 
training should be set up for displaced and 
unemployed workers that would provide for a 
living allowance for the worker and his family 
during training. 


R. C. Smith Elected 
To Transportation Union Post 


R. C. (Dick) Smith, Vice-President of 
the Transportation-Communication Employ- 
ees Union, has succeeded Frank Hall as 
chairman of the Joint Negotiating Committee 
and General Conference Committee of the 
“non-operating” railway unions (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1016). 

Born in New Brunswick, 38 years ago, Dick 
Smith, whose father is a Canadian Pacific 
Railway Engineer, began his career on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1943 at Aroos- 
took, N.B. 

He became interested in the labour field, 
and in 1952 was elected district chairman of 
the Transportation-Communication Employ- 
ees Union, formerly known as the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. In 1958 he was elected 
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general chairman. After his election as vice- 
president in 1963, Mr. Smith became a mem- 
ber of the Non-Ops Negotiating Committee. 
Since then he has been active as chairman of 
sub-committees. 


R. C. SMITH 


He is a former member of the Canadian 
Pacific Pension Board and at present is a 
member of the Employees Benefit Plan Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 


Mr. Smith was recently elected vice-chair- 
man of the Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association that endeavours to unite all 
international railway unions on matters of 
mutual concern outside of the field of collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Low Wages, Discipline Cited 
In Hospital Staff Turnover 


Ontario hospitals were criticized at the 41st 
annual convention of the Ontario Hospital 
Association in Toronto for wasting manpower 
through high staff turnover caused by low 
wages, over-strict discipline and poor com- 
munication between administrators and lower- 
echelon workers. 


The criticisms were voiced by Albert G. 
Hearn, international vice-president of the 
Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, and Lloyd B. Sharpe, employment 
relations director of the Registered Nurses’ 
Association of Ontario. 
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. Mr. Hearn said staff turnover in 1965 is as 
high as, or higher than it has been in the past 
10 years. 


The core of long-service loyal employees 
who saw the hospitals through the prewar, 
war and post war periods is gradually disap- 
pearing through death and retirement. Unless 
hospitals overcome shortcomings that cause 
the high turnover they will not be good 
employers, but will continue the manpower 
wastage and never achieve stable staffs, Mr. 
Hearn said. 


Hospital work, he said, offers advantages 
and disadvantages: 


—Steady year-round work; 
—sick leave programs; and 
—workmen’s compensation. 


These practically insure a guaranteed annu- 
al wage. However, shift work of the 24-hour a 
day, seven days a week operation does not 
attract all employees and will have to be 
offset by shift premiums and other attractions. 


He said hospitals paid low wages and 
disciplined employees unnecessarily. Women 
form 60 per cent of hospitals’ non-profes- 
sional staff and their starting rates in many 
cases fail to reach $2,000 a year. 


Mr. Hearn said that much staff turnover 
could be eliminated if policies enunciated at 
the top level were better communicated 
through supervisors to the rank and file. 


Mr. Sharpe said hospitals should put more 
emphasis on care of their staff, and urged 
collective bargaining for nurses. 


Application has been made for permission 
to hold collective bargaining discussions at a 
Windsor hospital, he said, and another in that 
city and one in Eastern Ontario are consider- 
ing similar moves. 


White-Collar Agreement 
Signed at Textile Firm 


A contract covering 142 office, clerical and 
technical employees, the first white-collar 
agreement in Canada for the Textile Workers 
Union of America, has been signed by the 
union at Courtaulds (Canada) Limited, Corn- 
wall, Ontario. 


The one-year agreement contains two sig- 
nificant features for a first contract: 


—salary increases are retroactive to July 1, 
1965; 


—a full union shop security provision 
requiring all employees in the bargaining unit 
to become members of the union as a condi- 
tion of employment. 


Salary increases range from $20 to $60 a 
month, except for employees who now are 
earning more than the maximum scale. They 
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will get a lump sum of $120, equivalent of 
$10 a month increase over the life of the 
agreement. 

A clause covering technological changes 
calls for severance pay at the rate of one 
week’s salary for each year of service. 

In Britain, a scheme for giving white-collar 
status to 56,000 manual workers in the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, with an annual 
salary paid weekly and a monthly contract, is 
to be put on trial at four plants. If it succeeds, 
it will be extended, plant by plant, throughout 
the company in Britain. 

Its success would have wide implications 
for industry as a whole because of the diverse 
nature of ICI’s operations, whose manufac- 
tures range from nylons to explosives. 

The object of the new scheme is to try to 
adapt the use of manpower and pay structures 
to the changed conditions of a science-based 
industry that is spending huge sums of money 
on highly instrumented processes. This is 
changing the nature of its manual employees’ 
work, and the rise in the level of education is 
at the same time giving them the opportunity 
to take greater responsibility. 

The agreement seeks to give the employee 
the status and pay that recognizes the impor- 
tance of his contribution to the company and 
his acceptance of more responsibility, while 
using him to the best of his ability for as 
much of his time as possible. 

The company expects it will bring a 10 per 
cent saving in labour costs and, therefore, 
help the trend toward lower prices to the 
consumer. 


Canadian Labour Costs Drop 
Between 1960 and 1964 


A study by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that compared unit labour costs in 
manufacturing in eight countries, confirms 
that Canadian unit labour costs dropped 
between 1960 and 1964, and showed only a 3 
per cent increase in the last seven years. This 
is a smaller increase than that of any other 
country in the study. In addition to Canada, 
the countries under study were: the United 
States, France, Germany, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


“This study provides dramatic evidence that 
Canada is rapidly improving her labour cost 
position in manufacturing relative to other 
industrial nations,” William Dodge, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, said in a recent address to the 
Canadian Export Association. 


Mr. Dodge said that labour costs, far from 
taking off, have in fact been remarkably 
stable. “I think the facts demonstrate that 
labour costs have not been an inhibiting force 
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in the expansion of Canada’s export trade. I 
do not suggest that the time could never come 
when wages would increase faster than 
productivity, give rise to some cost pressures 
on the Canadian economy, and perhaps pose 
some problems for our export position. 


“If that time comes, you can count on 
labour to behave responsibly and consider the 
interests of the country as a whole. This does 
not mean that we will never seek wage 
increases which are greater than productivity. 
To accept that rigid guideline would be to 
accept the status quo on labour’s relative 
share of rising national income. It would 
mean labour should never try to increase its 
share relative to the other factors of produc- 
tion, such as capital. 


“I don’t believe that the improvement and 
survival of Canada’s export trade depends on 
this kind of arrangement. It would be an 
arrangement based on social value judgment, 
not on economic necessity. 


“Nevertheless, labour will always be con- 
scious that productivity is an indispensable 
consideration in our plans and our activities. 
Productivity will always be a major factor in 
forming the environment in which wage de- 
mands take place, but we do not necessarily 
accept the idea that it should form the ceiling 
on those demands,” he declared. 


Survey Indicates Canada 
Tops Affluence League 


Two British newspaper surveys indicate 
that Canada is the western world’s most af- 
fluent country and enjoys a moderate cost of 
living compared with other industrial nations. 


A “table of affluence” published by the 
Daily Express rates Canada “the world cham- 
pion of high living.” The rating is based on a 
system that relates good living to the percent- 
age of households possessing central heating, 
refrigerators, cars, telephones, washing ma- 
chines and television sets. 


A Financial Times survey on the cost of 
living in 23 major world cities, shows Mont- 
real is a place of moderate costs compared 
with Tokyo, New York, Paris and London. 


The international affluence table, based on 
statistics from eight countries, shows Canada 
top in all of six categories. The United States 
is second to Canada in all categories but 
central heating, in which Sweden is second. 


Britain ranks third in possession of televi- 
sion sets and washing machines, fifth in 
telephones and seventh in central heating, 
refrigerators and cars. Italy ranks last of the 
eight countries in all but the television and 
washing machine categories, in which France 
is bottom of the league. 
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Student Group Plans 
Labour-Farm Alliances 


The Union générale des Etudiants du Qué- 
bec recently announced that it planned a 
series of alliances with labour and farm 
organizations. Robert Nelson, newly elected 
president of the year-old French-speaking 
student movement, said that the new executive 
intended to engage in negotiations with the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions and 
the Catholic Farmers’ Union to establish 
permanent “mechanisms of consultation.” 


The move toward alliance with the labour 
and farm cause appeared to be the result of a 
speech delivered earlier by CNTU president 
Marcel Pepin to 400 delegates to a student 
conference. In the speech, Mr. Pepin invited 
the students to take part in a popular front, 
together with town workers, farmers, students 
and unionized professionals. 


Secondary Industry Gets Help 
From Manitoba Government 


The Manitoba Government, provided with 
an industrial training budget of $500,000, has 
embarked on a plan to increase employment 
and improve productivity in secondary indus- 
try by three methods. 

Hon. Gurney Evans, Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, said that under the plan the 
Government would: 


(1) help any manufacturing or processing 
firm to carry out an in-plant training program 
similar to the reputedly successful program 
started last year in the garment industry; 


(2) pay half the tuition fees for superviso- 
ry persons who are required to attend training 
institutions outside the province; 


(3) give technical assistance grants to 
manufacturing concerns to the extent of a 
third of the cost of professional studies and 
investigations into modern management meth- 
ods in production, cost control marketing, 
design and product development. 

This plan is in addition to loans already 
obtainable for plant and product engineering 
assistance. 


Go North, Young Man, Go North! 
Urges Mine Workers Union 


The establishment of a Royal Commission 
to draw up an extensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Canadian north was suggested by 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in a brief recently presented 
in Ottawa to the Advisory Commission on the 
Development of Government in the North- 
west Territories. 
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“We believe an overall 10 or 20-year plan 
would stir and excite the imagination of 
Canadians, enlist their capital and enthusiastic 
support, mobilize our effort to serve the 
national interest, and offer a new and chal- 
lenging frontier of growth to our youth,” the 
union said. 

The brief urged that the resources of the 
north should remain under Canadian control 
and be developed largely by crown corpora- 
tions. 


Canadian Manufacturing Men 
Attend Four-Day Forum in U.S. 


A number of manufacturing executives 
from the Canadian Aerospace Industry at- 
tended a four-day forum in October at Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Seattle, Wash. Organized 
by the federal Department of Industry, the 
program was aimed at assisting Canadian 
firms in obtaining a better knowledge of the 
latest manufacturing techniques developed in 
thie 2UiS: 

The agenda included attendance at an 
aeronautic and space engineering and 
manufacturing meeting in Los Angeles, and 
discussions on the selection and application of 
the latest techniques and equipment for the 
manufacture of aerospace hardware. 

They visited the Norair Division of the 
Northrop Corporation and the Boeing Com- 
pany in Seattle where production methods and 
designs were studied. 


CLC-Sponsored Conference 
Deals with Health and Safety 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety, sponsored by the 
Canadian Labour Congress, which was held 
in Winnipeg in the middle of October, was 
attended by 140 delegates. 

Delegates were sent by six provinces: Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alber- 
ta and British Columbia. About 35 unions 
were represented. CLC executive vice-presi- 
dent Joe Morris, who was one of the leading 
speakers, delivered the opening address on 
“The CLC and Safety”; and the next day he 
spoke on “A Health and Safety Action Pro- 
gram for Labour.” 

Other principal speakers were: Hon. Obie 
Baizley, Manitoba Minister of Labour; Dr. 
E. Mastromatteo, Ontario Department of 
Health; Miss Mildred I. Walker, Department 
of National Health and Welfare; and W. 
Elliott Wilson, Q.C., chairman of _ the 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
who spoke on “The Role of Industrial Safety 
Organizations.” 
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Many U.S. Strikes 
Serve No Useful Purpose 


Many of the 2,000 strikes that occur on the 
average each year in the United States do not 
make sense, and a fair proportion of them 
serve no useful purpose, according to an 
opinion expressed recently by William E. 
Simkin, Director of that country’s Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

In an address at a meeting of the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Association of Los 
Angeles, Mr. Simkin referred to what he 
called “the inadequacy of crisis bargaining to 
solve some of the issues that are arising with 
increasing frequency.” Some of the points he 
made were: 

“In my. opinion we will retain crisis bar- 
gaining for the indefinite future for at least 
some issues. For example, wage determination 
and the over-all size of the economic package 
are issues that frequently require the pressures 
of a deadline. 

“However, many so-called job security is- 
sues, adjustments to automation, required 
changes of seniority or incentive pay systems, 
and certain aspects of pension and insurance 
plans are examples of types of issues that 
simply are not susceptible to sound ‘last 
minute’ decisions. 

“Tf collective bargaining is to continue to 
fulfil its purposes, the major changes of the 
institution in the years ahead will be directed 
to ways to establish and perfect more or less 
continuous dialogue in between the times of 
crisis bargaining.” 

Mr. Simkin observed, however, that 
because in many disputes the imminent threat 
of a strike helped to bring about agreement, it 
was inevitable that the threat would 
sometimes be carried out. 


U.S. to Use Case Studies 
For “Hard-Core” Unemployed 


Individual case studies of the reasons for 
unemployment would be part of a “Human 
Resources Development Program’ recently 
proposed by United States Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz. His plan would require the 
co-operation of federal and state authorities 
and private groups in making the studies, and 
in taking action to deal with the “hard-core” 
unemployment at which the program would 
be directed. 

The Secretary of Labor offered the serv- 
ices of his department in working on such a 
project, together with the Illinois Employment 
Service, the city of Chicago, and industry and 
labour in the city. The plan would be to take 
census tracts of the city in which unemploy- 
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ment is heavy, and to arrange for voluntary 
registration and interviewing of those seeking 
work, in order to find out about their abilities 
and need for training. It would then be pos- 
sible to decide what should be done to help 
them. 


The program would supplement work of 
this nature already being done by state em- 
ployment services. 


Scholarship Fund Being Set Up 
In Memory of Joe Gannon 


Plans for setting up a Joe Gannon Memori- 
al Scholarship Fund have been made by a 
committee of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour. Mr. Gannon, a regional vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, was 
killed in a traffic accident in September (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1016). 


According to the plans, local unions will 
finance the scholarship fund through the 
Federation by apportioning a percentage of 
per capita tax payments to it. Private persons 
who wish to contribute may do so at Federa- 
tion headquarters in Halifax. 


It has been decided to provide $500 annual 
scholarships for the sons, daughters, or legal 
wards of union members whose unions are 
affiliated with the Federation. The number of 
scholarships will depend on the funds 
received. 


Manufacturers Trying to Overcome 
Shortage of Computer Programers 


A shortage of computer programers is 
leading to stepped-up training activities by 
manufacturers in the U.S. It is estimated that 
25,000 more than the present 100,000 pro- 
gramers are needed to efficiently handle the 
nation’s 23,000 computers. 


Computer manufacturers are aware of their 
stakes in the situation; they stand to lose in 
future sales if the shortage of programers 
continues. Sales have been growing at an 
annual rate of 15 to 20 per cent. The 
companies are also aware of even greater 
computer personnel needs that will arise as 
applications of computer systems are expand- 
ed. 


The manufacturers are utilizing several 
methods to reduce the shortage. National 
Cash Register has designed a 60-hour taped 
course to train inexperienced individuals in 
the use of its small business computers, and 
provides aptitude tests for use in selecting 
personnel to undergo the training. 


IBM plans to distribute 90,000 instruction 
kits to customers this year, and to increase 
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programing training of its own and customers’ 
employees by 15 per cent. 

Control Data Corporation is launching a 
school to teach programing and computer 
technology. 


First Conference on Aging 
To Be Held in Toronto 


The first Canadian Conference on Aging, 
which is to be held in Toronto on January 
24-28, is being sponsored by the Canadian 
Welfare Council. A number of organizations 
that are acting as co-sponsors include: the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Canadian 
Medical Association, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Council of Wo- 
men, and the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Plenary sessions will be held on: “Aging in 
the Individual,” “Aging in Our Society,” and 
“Future Policy for Old Age.” For a number 
of the sessions, the conference will be broken 
up into concurrent discussion groups and con- 
current interest groups. At the beginning of 
the conference, tours will be made of institu- 
tions in the Toronto district. 


Record Five-Year Contract 
Goes Into Effect in U.S. 


New five-year contracts, the longest ever 
signed by the contracting parties, have gone 
into effect between the Convair and Pomona 
Divisions of General Dynamics Corporation 
and the International Association of Machin- 
ists in the United States. 

The company called the unprecedented 
length of the agreements a contribution to 
“long-term labour stability that will provide a 
sound economic basis for acquiring new 
business and providing job opportunities.” 

The agreements cover 6,500 employees in 
the Convair Division, and 1,700 in the 
Pomona Division. Major provisions include 
an annual 8-cent-an-hour increase, a savings 
and stock investment plan to replace the 
former extended layoff benefit program, three 
weeks’ vacation after 10 years, and four 
weeks after 20 years, additional insurance, 
and an improved union security clause. 

A new sick leave accumulation plan will 
permit employees to “bank” unused sick leave 
up to 30 days for catastrophic illness, bereave- 
ment, or job termination. 

In Canada a seven-year master collective 
agreement was signed in mid-June by a 
council of 12 building trades unions and an 
association of contractors that is expected to 
ensure construction of the Welland Canal 
“twinning” project and related highway work 
(L.G., Aug., p. 694). 
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U.S. House Committee Hears 
Suggestions on Labour Laws 


The U.S. House Labor Committee hearings 
on possible study of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Taft-Hartley Act 
produced a host of suggestions from unions, 
employer groups and Congressmen. 

The AFL-CIO’s industrial union depart- 
ment called for an investigation of anti-union 
employers, especially in the South, and 
claimed that southern workers feel that the 
NLRB is not for them but for the employers. 

The group also urged establishment of a 
special court to enforce NLRB orders. The 
Teamsters recommended that the Taft Act be 
changed to deny the employer any right to 
state his views during a union election cam- 
paign. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States urged “extensive hearings on all phases 
of NLRB activities’, and charged the board 
with causing chaos and confusion, having 
“pro-union and anti-worker” procedures, and 
setting itself up as the “self-anointed maker of 
our national labor policies.” 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, while not participating in the hearings, 
said in a letter that it was also concerned with 
the board’s functioning as a policy-making 
agency. 

Senator Jacob Javits called for a compre- 
hensive review of the Taft-Hartley Act, noting 
“problem areas” such as the captive audience 
doctrine, employer free speech, the national 
emergency section, enforcement of no-strike 
agreements, and better regulation of welfare 
funds. 


Unions Given Same Rights 
Of Withdrawal as Employers 


Unions have the same right to withdraw 
from multi-employer bargaining unions as 
employers, according to two decisions by the 
U.S. National Labor Relations Board. 

The board ordered the Detroit Free Press 
and the Detroit News to cease their refusal to 
bargain with the Paper Handlers and Plate 
Handlers Union Local 10, and the Detroit 
Newspaper Printing Pressmen’s Union Local 
13. The two unions had given notice to the 
employer association that they wished to 
conduct bargaining on an individual employer 
basis. The newspapers replied that they would 
continue bargaining only on an association 
basis. 

Noting that present board policy allows an 
employer to withdraw from an association at 
will as long as the request is made before the 
date set by the contract for modification, or 
before the agreed-on date to begin negotia- 
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tions, the board majority says that since the 
unions followed this procedure, they should 
be permitted the same rights of withdrawal. 

The board rejected arguments from the 
employers that because union withdrawal 
strengthens the union, and employer with- 
drawal weakens the employers, unions should 
be subject to more restrictive rules regarding 
withdrawal. 

The NLRB contends that the bargaining 
power of either side is not a criterion for 
determining the appropriateness of a bargain- 
ing unit. The majority further stated that even 
if increasing the effectiveness of the strike 
weapons were the only reason for union 
withdrawal, the board would have no legiti- 
mate basis for preventing withdrawal. 


NLRB Internship 
For Law Professors 


Establishment of an National Labor Rela- 
tions Board internship for law school profes- 
sOrs interested in labour law has been an- 
nounced by the United States National 
Labor Relations Board. The creation of the 
staff position, at an annual salary of $10,000 
to $17,000, has two objects—to give the 
professors a first-hand knowledge of the 
Board’s purpose and activities, and to enable 
them to take a broader view of the Board’s 
cases. 

According to the AFL-CIO News for Octo- 
ber 30, the first appointment will be for the 
school year beginning on September 1, 1966. 


U.S. to Make Grants 
For Manpower Research 


Grants for manpower research by colleges 
and universities will be made under a pro- 
gram to be directed by the United States 
Department of Labor under authority of 
recent amendments to the U.S. Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

In announcing the program, Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz said that there were 
“many more new people, and more new 
machines than new ideas about how to use 
them.” The aim of the program would be to 
“get the ideas of those who have more time to 
think than we have.” 


Actors’ Equity 
Affiliates with CLC 


The Actors’ Equity Association has been 
accepted as an affiliate of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, it was announced recently. 
The Association is an international organiza- 
tion with 2,000 members in Canada. 
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Aiming at Better Accord Between 
Business and College Campuses 


A better accord between the business com- 
munity and college campuses is the goal of 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s annual semi- 
nars with college faculty members in the 
United States. 


Foreseeing an increase in its need for 
marketing personnel, Monsanto is attempting 
to gain academic co-operation in its recruiting 
efforts. The company hopes to offset the 
problems that recruiters face on college cam- 
puses today, where the business image is often 
a “dirty” one, and education and government 
services are luring talented graduates away 
from the business community. 


The two-day annual conference is designed 
to present a clearer picture of the chemical 
marketing function, and to provide a better 
understanding of business in general and the 
company in particular. 


Group discussions are held on such topics 
as business as a career, the various facets of 
marketing at the company, the marketing of a 
new product (by case example), new develop- 
ments in Monsanto research, the professional 
development of the marketing man, marketing 
assignments and market research, and techni- 
cal service. 

Round table discussions explore the inter- 
relationships of business and industry, and 
how better understanding and mutual assist- 
ance between the two can be fostered. To 
overcome some of the communications and 
other problems that exist in the business- 
industry relationship, the conference members 
proposed a number of actions. These include: - 


1. the adoption by more companies of a 
“year in industry” program for college profes- 
SOrs; 


2. “swap” programs, in which a company 
and a college exchange a man for a year; 


3. greater use by companies of college 
professors as consultants; 


4. salaries in industry high enough to at- 
tract graduates who might also be considering 
college teaching, and some arrangements 
whereby students who plan eventually to 
teach could spend their first few career years 
in business; 


5. the establishment of “university rela- 
tions” functions in companies to provide 
regular contacts with universities; and 


6. “inverse sabbaticals” in which business- 
men could spend two weeks or so on campus, 
talking to university people in their area of 
interest, auditing seminars, and generally 
“taking stock”. 
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U.K. Union’s Services Firm 
Arouses Controversy 


The decision of the 800,000-member Na- 
tional Union of General and Municipal 
Workers to establish what is known as a 
services company has aroused controversy in 
Britain. The company has been established in 
order to allow union members and _ their 
families to buy, at lower prices than in 
regular markets, such goods and services as 
motor cars, house and personal insurance, 
holidays and holiday travel, and household 
goods. 


Some of the unions whose members are 
employed in the insurance business and in 
other industries likely to be affected by this 
competition complain that it will impair their 
members’ standard of living. Some firms, 
including concerns in the co-operative move- 
ment, contend that the NUGMW is engaging 
in unfair trading. 

The union’s answer to this criticism is that 
its members will be free to buy in the regular 
channels if they wish to do so. 

It is also objected that the venture will 
divert the union from its proper trade union 
activities. But the union says that it is for this 
reason that it has esablished a_ separate 
company, and that union officials will be free 
to carry on their usual functions without 
interruption. 


Manpower Adjustment Report 
Available from OECD Division 


A report on “Successful Manpower Adjust- 
ment to Changing Technology Involving a 
Joint Union Management Approach” has 
been published by the Social Affairs Division 
of the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, as National Missions 
1964—Report No. 9. The report was prepared 
by a Canadian joint team representing em- 
ployers and unions that visited the United 
States in September 1964 for the purpose of 
studying the subject dealt with in the report. 
The team was accompanied by a Canadian 
Government observer. 


The team visited: Cleveland, Ohio, to study 
the joint action of federal, state and local 
authorities in relation to manpower problems; 
South Bend, Ind., to study the situation 
brought about by the closing down of the 
Studebaker Automobile plant in 1963; Long 
Beach, Calif., in connection with the mechani- 
zation and modernization agreement between 
the Pacific Maritime Association and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; and Oakland, Calif., to 
discuss the operation of the Kaiser Steel 
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Company’s Long Range Sharing Plan, par- 
ticularly in relation to manpower displace- 
ments. 


British Guiana Women and 
Alberta Federation May Twin 


The Women’s Advisory Committee of Brit- 
ish Guiana has agreed to sponsor a visit by 
two officials of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour to consider the feasibility of setting in 
motion a “twinning” program. The purpose 
of “twinning” is to arrange for closer col- 
laboration between the trade union move- 
ment of British Guiana and the Alberta 
Federation of Labour. The main benefits to be 
derived from the project are expected to be: 


—exchange programs between workers in 
Alberta and workers in British Guiana; 


—the sharing of educational and vocational 
training facilities; 

—the sponsoring of charter flights bringing 
Canadian trade unionists as tourists to British 
Guiana and vice versa. 


Commenting on the proposal, Frank Bodie, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour said: 


“Tt seems to me that your suggestion of 
twinning between either a section of the trade 
union movement in Canada, or on a broader 
scale, with a counterpart in British Guiana 
is an excellent one, and deserves a very 
thorough study of the whole idea to seek out 
its possibilities. While the idea certainly lends 
itself to International Co-operation Year, ICY 
will shortly be drawing to a close. However, 
here in Canada we are looking forward to our 
Centennial celebrations in 1967, and I know 
our Federation, through its public relations 
committee, has been giving a great deal of 
thought to this idea of twinning.” 


Impressive Increase in 
Women Workers in Japan 


In 1964, married women workers represent- 
ed one-third (32.9 per cent) of the total 
number of women workers in Japan. They 
made up 95 per cent of the one-year increase 
of 240,000 women workers in that year. 
Although more than half of the total 8,350,- 
000 was made up of unmarried workers, that 
category showed a decrease of 10,000 for the 
same period. 

The 900,000 “unclassified” women workers 
represent an increase of 10,000 over the 
previous year. 

The ratio of married women workers has 
increased from the rate of 1 out of 5 to 1 out 
of 3 in the past 10 years. 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


ALLAN J. MacEACHEN 


Minister of Labour 


On behalf of my colleague, the Hon. John 
Nicholson, the new Minister of Labour, who 
will be returning to Canada on January 2, 
and on my own behalf as Minister of Labour 
during the past year, I would like to extend 
our best wishes to all Canadians at this 
season of the year. 

The year just past has indeed been one of 
great progress and of continuing prosperity. 

Employment rose rapidly to the highest 
level in our history. Unemployment dropped 
to the lowest point in nine years. Personal 
incomes continued to rise and there were 
further improvements in working conditions. 

The increase in the labour force was one 
of the largest in recent years. In an economy 
less healthy than ours, such an increase 
could have created serious difficulty. It de- 
manded a corresponding increase in employ- 
ment just to absorb the new arrivals in the 
labour force, on top of the increase needed 
to reduce unemployment. 

Employment in 1965, averaged over the 
first 11 months, was almost 6,900,000, an in- 
crease of 248,000 or 3.8 per cent over the 
year before. By comparison, the average 
yearly increase during the five-year period 
ending in 1964 was 2.4 per cent. 

It is evidence of our economic growth that 
enough new jobs were created to balance 
the growth of the labour force and to reduce 
unemployment, by November, to the lowest 
rate for the month since 1956. 

The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate in November was 3.6 per cent, compared 
with 4.2 per cent at the beginning of the 
year and 4.3 per cent in November 1964. 

Unemployment is still a cause for concern, 
but with the rate below 4 per cent in recent 
months the dimensions of the problem are 
now substantially reduced. Our task is now 
more and more one of concentrating on 
measures to aid those areas of the country 
and those people who, for one reason or 
another, are not sharing fully in Canada’s 
prosperity. 

The combination of increasing job oppor- 
tunities and declining unemployment has pro- 
duced labour shortages, in certain occupa- 
tions and certain areas of the country. 
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For instance, there has been a continuing 
strong demand for skilled workers in most 
of the construction and metalworking trades. 
There has also been a tight labour market 
in the technical and professional occupations. 

The shortage of workers in the construc- 
tion industry may become more critical next 
year. To meet this threat, an industry-gov- 
ernment committee has been set up by the 
Department of Labour to find ways of step- 
ping up training for the construction trades. 

The major objectives of the committee are 
to double, from 10,000 to 20,000, enrolment 
in short-term construction training courses 
this winter and to double the number of new 
apprentices in the industry over the coming 
year. A pilot training project will start in 
January in Sarnia, Ontario. 

To a large extent, our shortages are not 
of manpower, but of skills. We have made 
enormous progress in expanding technical 
and vocational training in Canada. Since 
1961, when the present federal-provincial 
agreements were signed, accommodation for 
more than 325,000 new students has been 
provided in provincial technical and voca- 
tional schools and institutes of technology, 
with federal assistance, and training for the 
unemployed has been increasing from year 
to year. 

The great need now is for more training 
within industry. This kind of training, for 
which federal assistance is also available, 
holds the answer to many of the shortages 
of specific skills. The work of the new con- 
struction training committee may well point 
the way to training plans in other industries. 

The new Manpower Mobility Program has 
been introduced to help unemployed workers 
move to areas where there is a demand for 
their services. 

Transitional Assistance Benefits have also 
been introduced for workers in the automo- 
bile and parts industries whose jobs were 
affected by the Caanda-United States auto- 
motive agreement. 

The first manpower assessment agreements 
were signed in 1965. Under these agreements 
the government offers technical and financial 


(Continued on page 1161) 
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CLAUDE JODOIN 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


The New Year is going to confront Canadi- 
an society with a number of serious questions 
which must be answered without further 
delay. During 1965 there has been considera- 
ble evidence of a growing restlessness and 
feeling of insecurity on the part of men and 
women in many types of employment. In 
several instances strikes resulted. 


It is significant that in a number of these 
situations direct concern about job security 
was the underlying cause. For some time now 
there has been recognition in many quarters, 
and particularly among trade unionists, of a 
failure of our society to keep pace in human 
terms with the great strides that have been 
made in technology. Time and again attention 
has been called to the wide gap between 
expanding technical ability to produce and the 
adaptation of these new potentials to human 
needs. The circumstances which have already 
led to difficulties in particular companies can 
easily assume national scope. Action to bridge 
this gap can no longer be delayed. 

It is quite true that insofar as immediate 
employment is concerned, the situation in 
Canada improved noticeably, particularly in 
the latter part of this year. But the air of 
uncertainty and the knowledge that an un- 
precedented number of young people are 
about to enter the labour force, make it quite 
clear that present conditions carry no 
automatic assurance for the future. 

In another aspect of collective bargaining, a 
number of our unions have gained wage 
increases during the past year. Under the 
economic conditions we have been experienc- 
ing, this trend is to be expected and should be 
welcomed. In recent years productivity has 
shown a remarkably steady growth, and there 
has been a marked increase in profits. The 
men and women who produce these goods 
and services can logically expect to share in 
the benefits. Such a distribution of our coun- 
try’s wealth is also essential if we are to 
provide an adequate and growing consumer 
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market for that which we are able to produce 
in increasing quantities. 


During this New Year the Canadian 
Labour Congress will press at every oppor- 
tunity for a more realistic approach to these 
and other economic problems. We propose 
raising these matters when we meet the 
federal Government early in 1966. We will 
also seek increased activity on the part of the 
Economic Council of Canada so that all 
sections of our society may play their full role 
in the type of planning that is so badly 
needed. 


We will also continue to seek improvements 
in social security and other forms of legisla- 
tion with top priority being given to a truly 
comprehensive health insurance program. 


We have been encouraged during the past 
year to see a marked trend toward increased 
support for the collective bargaining process 
and for the organized labour movement. A 
large number of people in occupations and 
professions which had previously shown little 
active interest in the labour movement are 
now recognizing the advantages and the need 
for placing their relationship with their em- 
ployers on the formalized basis that is the 
foundation of collective bargaining. Because 
of changes which are taking place in our 
social structure a continuance of this trend is 
to be expected. 


The past year has brought even greater 
complexities in the area of international 
affairs. New and difficult trouble areas have 
demonstrated the necessity for a strengthening 
of the United Nations. Situations which have 
arisen in several of the developing countries 
again give emphasis to the importance of free 
trade unions in the structure of democracy. 

These are but some of the situations which 
we carry with us into the New Year. Serious 
as they are, we must recognize that they are 
by no means beyond human solution. Action 
in these and other areas can give Canadians 
assurance of many great and important ad- 
vances in 1966. 
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CHARLES SMITH 


Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


The Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association, which represents approximately 
100,000 railway employees in both the operat- 
ing and non-operating Railway Unions, wel- 
comes this opportunity to extend greetings 
and sincere good wishes to members and their 
families wherever they may reside in this 
great Canadian nation. The New Year is a 
time to review the accomplishments of the 
past year and the prospects for 1966. 


CRLEA was organized in April, 1965 as a 
result of the desire of International Railway 
Unions to establish and maintain co-operative 
action and co-ordinated policy on all matters 
of mutual interest, particularly in the legisla- 
tive field. 


The National Legislative Committee, which 
has a long and enviable record as a responsi- 
ble spokesman for railway labour, is now an 
integral part of CRLEA, and already the 
value of co-operative action has been fully 
demonstrated in representations made to the 
Government and to Government-appointed 
Commissions. 


_ Union activities have, of necessity, become 
more complex and diversified as we become 
involved in all areas affecting the welfare of 
our people in providing an acceptable stand- 
ard of living as citizens of Canada. CRLEA is 
not a collective bargaining agent, but the close 
relationship between collective bargaining and 
legislation requires the utmost collaboration 
in reaching policy determinations. 


Probably the most important advance in 
1965 was the establishment of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code, and while there 
are still many problems to be solved with 
respect to its application, we believe that the 
Code is basically sound legislation which 
merits the full support of railway labour. 
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Introduction of the Canada Pension Plan 
has posed many problems in connection with 
existing railway pension plans, but we believe 
that, with the exercise of constructive, co- 
operative thinking, these problems can be 
resolved in a satisfactory manner. 


We view with a great deal of interest the 
extension of the Government’s Labour-Man- 
agement Co-operation Service and we note 
that there are now 2,014 Labour-Management 
Committees active in industry, an increase of 
131 since 1964. The CNR has maintained a 
most successful Union-Management Co-oper- 
ative Movement since 1929. 


The year 1966 should prove to be an 
interesting and progressive year; the Govern- 
ment is committed to doing everything possi- 
ble to eliminate poverty, and has introduced a 
Manpower Mobility Program to assist in 
training workers and helping them to locate in 
areas where suitable work is_ available. 
CRLEA is ready to assist in any way possible 
in this worthwhile endeavour; we have long 
advocated a constructive manpower policy to 
eliminate the economic and social waste 
caused not only by displaced workers but also 
by lack of work opportunity for the youth of 
our country. Insecurity has a most demoraliz- 
ing effect, and it must be replaced by a 
positive work opportunity program. 


We appreciate the good relationship that 
existed between the former National Legisla- 
tive Committee and the Government, and we 
extend to the Government the full co-opera- 
tion of the CRLEA in any of those maiters in 
which we may be of assistance. As we go 
forward into 1966, may it be with a firm 
resolve to promote those goals to which we 
are dedicated—Peace, Happiness and Securi- 


ty. 
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OFL Convention Told 


UNION 


MEMBERSHIP 


AT NEW HIGH 


The 9th annual convention of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour was held in Cleary 
Auditorium in Windsor from November 9 to 
11. Over 900 delegates attended the conven- 
tion that was termed the largest ever held. 


Frank Quinlan, president, Windsor and 
District Labour Council, formally opened the 
convention. A welcome to the delegates was 
extended by Mayor John Wheelton, Q.C., and 
by CLC executive vice-president William 
Dodge. 


A wide range of topics, in the form of 122 
resolutions, was presented to the delegates. 
During the three-day meeting, approval was 
obtained on 72 resolutions—in some cases 
only after lengthy debate. 


Membership in the trade union movement 
in Canada is at an all-time high, reversing a 
declining trend, Mr. Dodge said in an address 
aimed at organizing labour. He predicted that 
Canadian unions could add 500,000 members 
to their ranks in the next three years through 
vigorous and intelligent organizing programs. 
He qualified his estimate by citing two factors 
that would influence membership growth: 


—continuation of the present buoyancy in 
the economy; : 


—continuation of insecurity in employment 
caused by technological changes, automation 
and special trading arrangements. 


OFL president David B. Archer making his 
annual report to the convention said: “We 
have attained a standard of living that would 
have been unattainable 30 years ago” but 
added that these advances, however great, 
“are but a step along the road toward greater 
and more comprehensive social justice for all 
Canadians.” 

Mr. Archer said Canada is still behind most 
other democratic countries in welfare pro- 
grams, and also lacks a national comprehen- 
sive medicare plan and a satisfactory national 
pension plan. “The lack of such plans in 1965 
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DAVID ARCHER RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT FOR 8TH TERM 


David B. Archer was re-elected to 
his 8th term as president of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour at the 
9th annual convention in Windsor 
during November. 

Douglas F. Hamilton was also re- 
turned as secretary-treasurer in a 


two-man contest with Jack White, a 
member of the Toronto local of the 
Iron Workers Union. Hamilton polled 


429 votes to White’s 322. 

Eighteen candidates were nomi- 
nated for the 12 positions of vice- 
presidents. A total of 773 ballots 
were cast, resulting in the election of 
George Barlow, Hamilton; Purdy 
Churchill, Toronto; Richard Court- 
ney, Oshawa; Hugh Doherty, Mara- 
thon; James Dowell, Ottawa; Mike 
Fenwick, Toronto; Sam Hughes, 
Toronto; Jack Pesheau, Port Arthur; 
William Punnett, Toronto; Mike 
Reilly, Toronto; Harold Thayer, Ot- 
tawa, and George Watson, Hamilton. 





in a country like ours is a national disgrace 
and a constant reminder of the tasks that lie 
ahead.” 

A heated debate ensued on a resolution 
suggesting the abandonment of once-a-year 
meetings in favour of meetings every two 
years. By a show of hands the delegates voted 
to continue meeting once a year and also to 
elect the executive annually. 

Delegates solidly reaffirmed their support of 
the New Democratic Party and unanimously 
endorsed a resolution by Local 2900, United 
Steelworkers of America, urging OFL affili- 
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ates “to become direct supporters of the 
party.” 

An unusual aspect of the convention was a 
march through Windsor streets by leaders and 
delegates to protest court injunctions in gener- 
al—and in particular, an injunction obtained 
by the Union Gas Company Limited of 
Windsor to limit pickets in front of the 
company Office. The strike of the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers Union against the 
company in Windsor, Chatham and Sarnia 
was in its second week at the time of the 
convention. The march was free of incidents, 
and police re-routed traffic during the 15- 
minute parade. 


WILLIAM DODGE 


During his address, Mr. Dodge stated that 
union membership in Canada this year stood 
at 1,589,000, an all-time high, and that for 
the first time since 1958 the percentage of the 
labour force organized had also increased 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1010). While regional figures 
were not available for 1965, he said that in 
the 10-year period from 1954 to 1964, the 
number of organized workers in Ontario rose 
by 161,850. 


In the first seven months of 1965, 356 
certifications, covering almost 10,000 workers, 
were granted to CLC-affiliated and directly- 
chartered unions in Ontario. 


“Low unemployment (1.8 per cent in On- 
tario in September) and industrial expansion 
have added thousands of new members to 
already established bargaining units,” Mr. 
Dodge said. “Organizing prospects are very 
good. Organized workers are making substan- 
tial gains in wages and working conditions, 
while the unorganized find their relative posi- 
tion deteriorating. Large numbers of these 
workers are beginning to realize that in order 
to keep up they have to get organized. 

“This is also true of white-collar workers. 
We have seen during the past year some 
major gains in this sector—enough to estab- 
lish that white-collar workers need and want 
organizations—and are rapidly becoming as 
organizable as any other type of worker.” 

Mr. Dodge said some affiliates of the 
Congress have a full head of steam up and 
are gaining momentum all the time. Others 
don’t seem to recognize that opportunity is 
knocking on the door. “They hesitate to put 
organizers in the field—some of them have no 
organizers at all. They expect everyone else to 
stand aside while they sit on their jurisdictions 
and leave important and sometimes key sec- 
tors of industry unorganized and fenced off 
from the labour movement,” said Mr. Dodge. 

“I want to make it clear that I believe in 
sound jurisdictional demarcation but we can- 
not afford any longer the luxury of playing 
around with petty jurisdictional claims while 
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LABOUR CENTENNIAL 
BUILDING PLANNED 


A Labour Centennial Building to 
commemorate the past, present and 
future of the labour movement in 
Ontario, is to be undertaken by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour as a 
centennial project. 


At its 9th annual convention in 
Windsor, a recommendation from the 
Executive Council giving support to 
the proposal was approved by the 
delegates. During the past couple of 
years, the affiliated unions and local 
labour councils have, in varying de- 
grees, become involved in local cen- 
tennial projects. The Executive Board 
became concerned that the time, 
money and effort of the labour move- 
ment in Ontario could become swal- 
lowed up in local projects, so that in 
the end, nothing of labour significance 
would emerge. 


Recommendations made by a steer- 
ing committee are: 


—the project should house the 
Federation and provide offices for the 
Canadian Labour Congress and par- 
ticipating unions; 

—people and incidents of histori- 
cal significance and importance to 
organized labour should be com- 
memorated; 

—focal point of the building should 
be a centrally located research li- 
brary where material of both histori- 
cal and current significance could be 
housed; 

—the site for the building should 
be downtown Toronto. 





large numbers of workers remain unorgan- 
ized, because the unions which have the 
responsibility won’t do the job. I think the 
time has come for us to say to some of our 
affiliates: ‘Either get busy and organize the 
workers you cover, or step aside and let 
someone else do the job’.” 

Mr. Dodge said there are 18,000 unorgan- 
ized workers in the logging industry and 
27,000 in mining. “About 125,000 remain to 
be organized in construction, and about 180,- 
000 in transportation, communication and 
storage. More than 25,000 utility workers do 
not belong to unions and only about 1,000 of 
the 240,000 workers in finance, insurance and 
real estate are unionized. 
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At OFL Convention in Windsor left to right: David B. Archer, President; Douglas F. 
Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer; Frank Quinlan, President of the Windsor and District Labour 
Council; and Mayor John Wheelton, Q.C. 


“Big Boys” In Retail Trade 


“But we haven’t come to the big boys yet,” 
he continued. “In retail trade, more than 
800,000 workers are unorganized—only six 
per cent of the total number belong to unions. 
In manufacturing, there is an organizing 
potential of over 900,000. In service industries 
more than one and one quarter million work- 
ers do not belong to unions.” 


The figures cited were for Canada as a 
whole, he said, but “if we take into account 
that the big unorganized groups are in indus- 
tries heavily concentrated in this provin- 
ce—manufacturing, service and retail trade—I 
think it is a good educated guess that the 
unorganized in Ontario number easily 1,500,- 
000 workers. 


“The 1964 figures show that the percentage 
organized in Ontario falls below the national 
average—28.9 per cent, which supports my 
figure of a million and a half.” 


Mr. Dodge indicated that from the figures, 
there is enough organizing potential for every- 
one. “It is true that the Congress sometimes 
has three or four unions which legitimately 
claim the right to organize in a specific plant. 
The ghastly fact is that in all too many cases 
that is exactly what they do. In a number of 
instances during the past few years, in spite of 
all we could do, the Congress has been forced 
to stand by helplessly while our own affiliates 
systematically massacred each other in abor- 
tive attempts to organize the same group of 
workers. They have not only lost the cam- 
paigns, but they have wasted energy and 
money and given the labour movement a 
black eye at the same time. 
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“I claim, and I am prepared to substantiate 
it, that thousands of workers today remain 
outside of the labour movement for the 
simple reason that our affiliates have been too 
short sighted to co-operate and share the 
organizing task with each other, instead of 
cutting each others’ throats.” 

In some jurisdictions, notably boot and 
shoe, and electrical manufacturing, co-opera- 
tive programs have been worked out that will 
eliminate this kind of competition, he said, 
adding that headway was being made in the 
broad field of petro-chemicals and _ textiles. 
While genuine jurisdictional issues do arise, 
Mr. Dodge said, there was an efficient consti- 
tutional procedure for settling them. However, 
it is still the case that time and membership 
dues are being wasted on internal problems 
and disputes when so much more remains to 
be done on the organizing front. 


Problems Facing Trade Unions 


Problems which will face the trade union 
movement in the next few years will include: 


—Settling the issue of technological change 
at the collective bargaining table and with 
various governments; 

—clearing up the “gaps in social security”; 

—assuming a full role in planning for 
economic growth, full employment and the 
elimination of poverty and; 

—concentrating attention on water and air 
pollution, slum clearance, housing and educa- 
tion. 

“We will have to assume, alone among all 
the institutions in our society, the responsibili- 
ty for ensuring that the growing flood of 
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production will be equitably distributed 
among our citizens. We have only one weap- 
on, our unions, with which to protect the 
workers. Only our unions can prevent the 
‘insiders’ from cornering the lion’s share of 
the proceeds of production. 

“But we cannot enter this new period of 
challenge with less than the maximum possi- 
ble strength. We need greater numerical and 
moral strength to cope with the economic 
issues with which we will be confronted. And 
we must gain greater influence among the 70 
per cent of the labour force who remain 
outside the ranks of our trade unions in our 
struggles with antagonistic governments at 
both federal and provincial levels.” 

Mr. Dodge said this was no confession of 
weakness because “the 30 per cent we do 
represent is strategically located in key pri- 
mary and secondary industries and exerts an 
influence on bargaining trends much greater 
than our numbers indicate. I am talking about 
how much stronger we can and should be and 
how much easier out task would be. 

“That is the only point I am presenting to 
you. It is a challenge—the challenge to being 
now the greatest trade union organizing drive 
Ontario has ever seen—in every part of the 
province—in every industry—in every juris- 
diction.” 

He urged the delegates to get their unions 
to survey their field of jurisdiction; to put 
special staffs to work; to enlist the support of 
labour councils, the federation, and the Con- 
gress. He concluded: “Don’t wait for spring. 
Do it now. You may never have an oppor- 
tunity like it again.” 


DAVID ARCHER 


Mr. Archer said Windsor, in many ways, is 
like the trade union movement. “Much of the 
vitality of our movement was gained by the 
militant attitude of the workers of this city.” 

He recalled the 99-day strike against Ford 
of Canada two decades ago when 1,500 cars 
were stalled bumper-to-bumper outside the 
plant. (L.G., 1944, p. 742) 

“When Ford decided to transfer much of its 
operations to Oakville three years ago, many 
people gave Windsor up for lost,” he said. 
“The crowning insult came when Windsor, 
which had considered itself the highest wage 
area in Canada, was designated by the federal 
Government as a ‘depressed area’. 

“But Windsor was not dead, but merely 
pausing for breath in its stride into the future. 
As you look around today, you can see the 
signs of a renewed growth and vitality. This 
new lease on life took re-adjustment, self- 
analysis, and an abiding faith by the people 
of this city that it had a future. Today nobody 
in Canada would dispute the fact that this 
city has indeed a bright and promising 
future.” 
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Mr. Archer told the delegates that critics 
are forever suggesting that the union move- 
ment is passé—that our heyday is past. “Like 
Mark Twain’s reported death, I believe this 
opinion is greatly exaggerated. Like Windsor, 
I believe that the trade unions of this country 
have a glorious future. Like Windsor we will, 
no doubt, have to make some changes in our 
structure, procedures, and attitudes, to meet 
future developments.” 


While aware of the shortcomings, Mr. 
Archer said “we have done much and are in 
the process of doing more to overcome those 
things that retard the growth of the union 
movement.” 


He said one must be careful not to discard 
the tested and accepted pattern merely 
because something comes along that is new, 
as newness in itself is not necessarily a virtue. 


Must Attract More People 


“We are aware that we must attract more 
quickly, and in greater numbers, such people 
as the civil servants, professional, and semi- 
professional groups, more _ white-collared 
classifications, and that we must find better 
ways of recruiting the growing army of ser- 
vice workers. 


“We realize also that as these people enter 
the movement with their new ideas and 
different attitudes, their presence will tend to 
change the attitudes of our movement. Not 
that it will be less militant, surely the postal 
employees proved that militancy in trade 
union matters is not reserved for industrial 
workers.” 


Gains have been made at the bargaining 
table that are unequalled in our history, and 
already many unorganized workers are realiz- 
ing the benefits that can be gained by belong- 
ing to an active, militant and democratic trade 
union, he declared. 


He suggested that the need for the union 
movement is greater today than at any time in 
history. He said the complexities of modern 
society had engulfed the individual to such an 
extent that his voice can only be effectively 
heard in an organized group. “The potential 
dangers for the workers in an automated 
society are no less than those imposed by the 
tycoons of the 19th Century against the 
cotton mill workers and the miners of those 
days.” 

Turning to the poverty picture, Mr. Archer 
said a part of the problem in Canada involves 
housing. “Too many people are still living in 
substandard houses that do not provide the 
basic amenities that should be the heritage of 
every Canadian. While most of the attention 
is focused on the large cities, the rural areas 
are equally distressed. Here is an area that 
calls for immediate attention. 
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“Labour councils can perform a_ useful 
community function by searching out inade- 
quate housing in their jurisdiction and bring- 
ing it to public attention.” 

Mr. Archer quoted figures from a survey 
conducted by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour a year ago that showed: 

—almost two and a half million persons, 
or over 13 per cent of the total population of 
Canada, are living in destitution; 

—there are more than four million persons 
—over 22 per cent of the total population of 
Canada—living either in poverty or destitu- 
tion; 

—there are almost 6,500,000—over 35 per 
cent of the total population living in either 
deprivation, poverty or destitution. 


Poor Have Not Diminished 


Poverty figures for Ontario, he said, are 
roughly in the same proportion. “The poor,” 
he added, "have not diminished in numbers 
since our last convention. 

“Our Government says that an income of 
$3,000 for a family of four is a poverty 
income,” continued Mr. Archer. “Yet the 
paradox is that it legislates this same poverty 
by providing a minimum wage that does not 
eliminate poverty. Low as the minimum wage 
is, countless workers in this province are 
excluded from its protection. To be poor 
when one is unemployed is bad enough—to 
be poor when working is intolerable.” 

“Manpower policies play an important role 
in the fight against poverty. We will have to 
train new workers to fill new jobs, and we will 
have to retrain other workers so that they can 
continue to work. Some unemployed workers 
will find this the only route to employment, 
but these workers must be retrained for jobs 
that pay above-poverty wages, and that will 
not be eliminated by the new technology. Any 
retraining that is otherwise constructed is 
almost fruitless. The working poor can also 
benefit from adult education and retraining 
programs so that their abilities, and hence 
their working potential will increase. More 
capital should be invested in our human 
resources.” 

Mr. Archer said the fight against poverty is 
being waged on two fronts: 

—providing enough jobs for workers dis- 
placed by the new technology and for new 
entrants into the world of work; 

—providing adequate education to effec- 
tively break the oppressive cycle of poverty. 


“We have left the training of our scientists, 
engineers and technicians largely to chance. 
As a result we have suffered an enormous 
waste of talent. The recent scramble for 
qualified people from other countries is a 
measure of our failure on this front,” he 
declared. 
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Age-Old Evil 


“Organized labour can claim considerable 
experience in the war on poverty. The labour 
movement was founded on the need to fight 
this age-old evil. Labour was enlisted in the 
war on poverty from the day the first union 
was organized, and has fought that war, not 
only on behalf of its members, but on behalf 
of the community, as a whole.” 

On the legislative front, he said, where a 
certain measure of success has been achieved, 
labour fought for the minimum wage, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
pensions, medicare, and a proper industrial 
relations procedure. 

Organized labour has been an active par- 
ticipant in welfare councils, community 
chests, and various other public and voluntary 
agencies, and now has representatives on 
various economic councils, pension boards 
and housing organizations. 

“The labour movement has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the elimination of want. 
Its particular position as a responsible agent 
of economic progress makes it an important 
lieutenant in the war on poverty. The fact is 
that it is now politically safe for Government 
leaders to make these statements because the 
war on poverty can now be won. It is because 
today, for the first time in history we have the 
accumulation of wealth, the productive ability 
and the technological know-how to eliminate 
poverty for all time.” 

He said it was not enough to declare a war 
on poverty. The Economic Council of Canada 
has made predictions and has projected guide- 
lines which, the Government must follow if it 
is to achieve its objective. 

“The complexities of our economy have 
become so involved that it is virtually impos- 
sible for the private sector of the economy to 
cope with them. That is why more direction 
must come from the public sector. The Gov- 
ernment must create the climate for economic 
growth and full employment that will provide 
an adequate income for all. 

“This means an increase in public invest- 
ment. The projects that have to be built to 
help house, educate and bring to health the 
poor are precisely the projects that would 
provide them with work. 

“A proper health plan and an adequate 
universal pension plan would increase the 
purchasing power of precisely those who 
would put all their money into circulation. 
This would in turn revitalize the economy, 
and this is the job of the trade union move- 
ment,” Mr. Archer concluded. 


Important Resolution 


One of the most important resolutions put 
forward and adopted by the convention 
proposed that the Canadian Labour Congress 
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urge the federal Government to implement 
effective manpower policies to ensure full 
employment, and to take other measures to 
eliminate want. Recommending also that the 
federal Government lauch an effective work 
and social opportunity program, the resolu- 
tion proposed that the Ontario Government 
be asked to co-operate with the federal Gov- 
ernment in an overall war on poverty. 

The resolution noted that the war on 
poverty launched by the Government (L.G., 
Sept., p. 794) “is at the moment almost en- 
tirely confined to the activities of the ARDA 
(Agricultural Rehabilitation Development 
Administration) whose terms of reference are 
limited.” 

A resolution supporting payment of a 
minimum wage of $1.75 an hour to all 
workers regardless of sex was similarly en- 
dorsed. Another that urged the federal Gov- 
ernment to protect blind and other hand- 
icapped persons under the Minimum Wage 
Act was carried. It stated that these persons 
were being discriminated against, and that 
their omission from the Act was being used 
by some employers as a loop hole for the 
hiring of cheap labour. 

The Ontario Govenment will be urged to 
enact legislation providing for a 40-hour 
week, in line with the 40-hour week for all 
employees under federal jurisdiction. The 
work week in Ontario is at present 48 hours. 
The resolution endorsing the change also 
proposed that all overtime be paid for at the 
rate of time-and-one-half for all work per- 
formed over eight hours a day, and on 
Saturdays. It is also asked that Sunday work 
be paid for at double-time, and statutory 
holidays at double-time plus holiday pay, and 
that all overtime work be on a voluntary 
basis. 

The convention further adopted a resolu- 
tion that deplored “moonlighting.” It suggest- 
ed that automation is becoming an _ ever- 
increasing problem and that if moonlighting 
disappeared, the employment situation and 
job displacement would be partially solved. 
One delegate said the solution to moonlight- 
ing was in paying workers wages that would 
make the widespread practice unnecessary. 


“Continental” Work Week Deplored 


Another resolution endorsed by delegates 
called on the federal and provincial govern- 
ment to enact legislation to prohibit, in non- 
essential industries, the so-called “continental” 
work week that includes work on Saturdays 
and Sundays. The weekend work system has 
already been implemented by some non-essen- 
tial industries, the resolution said, and _ this 
conflicts with labour’s policy of a standard 
40-hour week from Monday through Friday. 
It also said the change violates the Lord’s Day 
Act and weakens religious and family life. 
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Dealing with the tendency of discount 
outlets, chain stores, and supermarkets to 
remain open six nights a week and on recog- 
nized and statutory holidays, the convention 
passed a resolution urging the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to assume responsibility for legisla- 
tion governing store hours. It asked that such 
legislation be enacted only after consultation 
with unions in the retail field, consumers, and 
the retail industry. 


Sweatshop Hours 


The resolution noted that the practice is 
forcing small businessmen to adopt sweatshop 
hours in order to survive. It added» that the 
trend results in the increased use of part-time 
employees in stores, including young girls and 
married women, and a relative decrease in 
full-time workers—a situation that imposes 
organizational problems for unions. 

One delegate said the latest development 
was that food chain stores were beginning to 
remain open on_ statutory holidays. He 
predicted that the next step would be Sunday 
sales, now common in parts of the United 
States. The Lord’s Day Act, he said, is not 
being enforced, and urged union members to 
boycott stores that stay open on statutory 
holidays. 

A member of the education committee of a 
United Steelworkers’ local in Hamilton voiced 
the opinion that television, bowling and the 
movies have priority over retraining in job 
skills in the minds of the very workers who 
need to upgrade themselves. 

Speaking on a _ substitute resolution on 
training, James Brechin said, “Many workers 
in the 40-plus age group are unwilling to 
upgrade themselves. Many of our people 
would rather watch hockey or go to the 
movies. When they find their wages are 
slipping, the first thing they do is blame the 
union.” 


Automation One of Greatest Threats 


The resolution described automation as 
one of the greatest threats to the trade union 
movement in Canada. It urged the provincial 
Government to step up training for workers 
who are laid off because of automation, 
retrain them for suitable work with adequate 
pay as they train, and aid them to find 
suitable employment in their newly trained 
capacity. 

The same resolution urged the delegates to 
“rededicate themselves to the struggle for 
higher pay, shorter hours, union control of 
overtime, longer vacations, earlier retirement, 
and any other form of action that will provide 
job security with an adequate and progressive- 
ly increasing income.” 

The comments by Mr. Brechin were 
confirmed by a survey taken by the United 
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Steelworkers of America in plants covered by 
the union from Ontario to British Columbia. 

M. J. Fenwick, assistant director for Dis- 
trict 6 of the union, that covers the area of 
the survey, said adequate training programs 
have been sponsored under a federal-provin- 
cial co-operative program, but that govern- 
ments, employees and the unions were drag- 
ging their feet in making use of them. 


The survey showed that 505 apprentices 
were being trained out of 97,000 workers in 
the industry, and that only 899 workers were 
being trained to improve their skills among 
the employees covered by the 450 agreements 
held by the union. 


The Ontario Government was criticized for 
its action in integrating the Canada Pension 
Plan with pension plans over which it exer- 
cises administrative control. An emergency 
resolution branded the action as: 


—Infringing on the rights of these em- 
ployees, 

—preventing them from engaging in free 
collective bargaining with their employer for 
improved pension benefits; 


—denying them the full benefits they might 
enjoy as a result of the Canada Pension Plan. 


The resolution demanded that directives and 
amendments that have been implemented with 
respect to pension plans within the supervi- 
sion of the provincial Government be rescind- 
ed, so that decisions could be reached through 
collective bargaining as to whether the 
Canada Pension Plan should be stacked on 
top of or integrated with existing plans. 


Would Deprive Employee of Right 


The president of the 9,000-member Ontario 
Hydro Employees local of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Keeley Cum- 
mings, said the integrated scheme would mean 
savings of millions of dollars to public utility 
commissions, but would deprive employees of 
the right to bargain for improved pension 
benefits. 


The federation was criticized for not being 
militant enough in fighting against the use of 
injunctions in labour disputes. Federation 
President Archer denied the charge. He said 
the federation had made representations to 
the Ontario Government, but has no power to 
order union demonstrations or a province- 
wide strike as was advocated by some dele- 
gates. This power, he said, rests with national 
and international union offices or local mem- 
bers, and they are not likely to surrender this 
power to the federation. 

A revised substitute resolution demanding 
that the provincial Government prohibit the 
granting of injunctions in labour disputes was 
then carried. 
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Pointing out that conciliation was a war- 
time measure designed to assist labour and 
management to settle their contract differ- 
ences, that most conciliation boards now 
make no recommendations and that experi- 
ence has taught organized labour to view 
many conciliation boards as a hindrance to 
sound collective bargaining, the convention 
adopted a resolution requesting that the On- 
tario Government amend the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. 

The resolution also asked for the elimina- 
tion of the conciliation process at the comple- 
tion of the conciliation officer stage, unless a 
conciliation board or mediator is jointly re- 
quested by labour management. 

Another clause suggested that the Ontario 
Government bear the expense of a mediator 
as is done for conciliation boards. 


Other Resolutions 


Three other resolutions adopted by dele- 
gates asked for amendments to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act: 

—To provide that all arbitration board 
chairmen submit a copy of each arbitration 
decision to the Department of Labour, and 
that the department print the decisions in full 
and make them available each month to 
labour and management; 

—to provide that labour and management 
meet at the bargaining table on an equal 
basis; that any matter not covered by a 
collective agreement must be negotiated; and 
that, failing agreement within 30 days of 
commencement of negotiations, either party 
should be free to lock out or strike; 

—to amend section 47 (a) (2) of the Act 
to allow for continuation of the collective 
agreement in existence at the time of the 
sale of a business. 


This last section referred to, provides for 
retention of bargaining rights by a union in 
the event of the sale of a business, but does 
not require the new employer to honour the 
existing collective agreement. Thus says the 
resolution, employees are deprived of ac- 
cumulated seniority, vacation and pension 
credits, and other benefits that may have 
taken years to win. 

A resolution urging the broadening of the 
Ontario Human Rights Code was passed. It 
urged extension of the code to make it illegal 
to engage in racial, religious and ethnic 
discrimination in all non-owner occupied mul- 
tiple dwellings, and owner-occupied multiple 
dwellings with more than two self-contained 
units. The code now prohibits discrimination 
in the rental of units in apartment buildings 
with more than three self-contained units. 
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The convention also urged the provincial 
Government to lift exemptions that exclude 
public schools and public philanthropies from 
its fair-employment provisions. 

An emergency resolution endorsing the 
United Steelworkers of America in their fight 
to retain bargaining rights at the International 
Nickel Company of Canada Limited in Sud- 
bury was carried. The resolution stated that 
the convention recorded total support for the 
nickel workers in their bargaining with the 
company in 1966, and condemned the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

The resolution brought protests from dele- 
gates who support Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. However, the resolution obtained 
almost unanimous approval after a delegate 
pointed out that all that was at issue was the 
support of an affiliate union against one that 
had refused to join the federation. 


Delegates endorsed a resolution that urged 
the Canadian Government to ask Great Brit- 
ain and Russia to reconvene the Geneva 
Conference with a view to solving the crisis in 
Viet Nam which “has been escalated by all 
parties concerned.” The resolution declared 
that the crisis there represented a threat to the 
peace of the world and added: “Under no 
circumstances should our Canadian troops be 
sent to Viet Nam.” 


An emergency resolution on the Southern 
Rhodesian situation was presented and passed 
unanimously. It read “This convention learns 
with profound shock that the reactionary 
white leaders of Southern Rhodesia have 
made a unilateral declaration of independence 
with no provision for adequate representation 
in government for the vast majority of the 
non-white population. 


“This convention calls upon the Canadian 
Government to give the fullest support to 
Prime Minister Wilson of Britain in every 
effort to bring democracy to the people of 
Southern Rhodesia.” 


Other resolutions adopted: 


—endorsed the boycott of British Ameri- 
can Oil Company products and requested all 
trade unionists to refrain from purchasing the 
products until termination of the strike; 


—request that the Ontario Government 
prohibit an employer from dismissing an 
employee served with garnishee judgments; 


—urged the provincial Government to in- 
troduce to elementary and secondary schools 
materials that will promote a greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of the various racial, 
religious and ethnic groups throughout the 
community and the world; 
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—called for representations by the OFL to 
the Ontario Government asking for certifica- 
tion of trades, and how trades are to be 
certified after consultation with the unions 
concerned; 

—requested that the CLC make strong 
representation to the National Energy Board 
against granting permission to Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines Limited for a proposed pipe line 
from Manitoba through the United States to 
Ontario; 

—favoured for the proposed pipeline an 
all-Canadian route that would create many 
jobs for workers in Ontario; 

—called on the CLC to set a positive policy 
on the vital problem of senior citizens before 
and after they retire, and urged full support to 
the United Senior Citizens of Ontario and its 
clubs. 


Successful ITF Compaign Against 
Flag-of-Convenience Vessels 


As a result of three boycott actions taken in 
Sweden and Finland, six tankers and two 
general cargo ships operating on a flag-of-con- 
venience basis (L.G. 1959, p. 18, p. 682) were 
brought under International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation (ITF) agreements covering 
wages, conditions and trade union member- 
ship. 

The boycotts were part of the stepped-up 
Sampaign against flag-of-convenience opera- 
tors decided upon by the 28th Congress of the 
ITF at Copenhagen in August. 

One Swedish vessel, one Finnish vessel, and 
a former Finnish vessel sold to an Italian 
company, were affected by the boycott. As a 
result, agreements were signed giving the crew 
of the Swedish vessel British National 
Maritime Board wages and conditions and 
providing for payments by the owner to the 
ITF’s International Seafarers’ Welfare Fund. 

In the case of the Finnish vessel, an agree- 
ment, similar to that of the Swedish crew, 
was signed. 

The other case concerned a Finnish vessel 
that was sold to an Italian company and 
registered in Liberia. Subsequent investigation 
established that the company operated five 
further ships under the Liberian flag. Negotia- 
tions resulted in a regular union agreement 
being signed with the Italian Seamen’s Union 
(FILM-CISL). Agreement was also reached 
on welfare fund payments for all six vessels. 
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Technology and Labour 


The Deputy Minister of Labour addresses meeting at Queen’s 
University as first guest speaker in Annual Public Lecture 
Series. Subject this year: The role of computers in society 


Sometimes the problems that technological 
innovation brings with it “appear so large, or 
painted as such, that they overshadow the 
benefits realized by the economy, the workers, 
and by society as a whole,” said Dr. George 
V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, in 
the course of a recent address at Queen’s 
University. 

He went on to say that although we must 
try to see these problems in their proper 
perspective, “we must also do our best to 
solve or minimize them so that the benefits 
may be greater for everyone. 

“On the one hand, the widespread applica- 
tion of technological change has been an 
important factor in Canada’s economic 
growth and development over the past two 
decades, and this in turn has led to steadily 
improving living standards and increased lei- 
sure time. On the other hand, innovation has 
left in its wake human hardship and casual- 
ties, especially when economic growth has 
been slow or when the consequent adjust- 
ments have had a widely uneven effect on 
workers and plants.” 

The Deputy Minister was speaking as the 
first guest speaker in the Annual Public 
Lecture Series at the university, in place of 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, who was unable to attend. The 
subject of this year’s series is “The Role of 
Computers in Society.” 

Our ability to produce more and more with 
less and less manual effort, “though it may 
prove highly disturbing to both people and 
institutions, enables us to realize desirable 
economic and social goals. In striving for 
greater productivity and improved competi- 
tiveness, we should not lose sight, however, of 
two considerations. First, that the benefits of 
economic progress are not always equitably 
distributed among all the members of society 
who have contributed to this progress. 
Secondly, that the achievements should be 
even greater if we invested more in human 
resources, so as to enable the maximum 
number of our citizens to realize their full 
potential during the whole of their working 
life.” 

Mr. Haythorne pointed to four departments 
of public policy “in which an accommodation 
to technological change is taking place.” 
These covered policies directed toward: Keep- 
|ing employment as high as possible—an aim 
'that was affected by technological change; 
‘developing in workers the skills required by 
new technologies; the effective balancing of 
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men and jobs; and helping employers, workers 
and unions to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

Regarding policy directed at maintaining 
high employment, the speaker said, “This 
challenge is an extremely important one for 
many reasons, not the least of which is the 
fact that the many employment adjustments 
which will be necessary can only be carried 
out successfully if overall growth rates are 
sufficient to provide alternate job opportuni- 
ties. 

“Fortunately, technological change itself is 
an important determinant of economic 
growth, giving rise to new demands, new ( 
industries, new jobs and an improvement in| 
the international competitive position. It thus’ 
forms an essential element in the achievement 
of a healthy rate of economy growth.” 

The substantial improvement in Canada’s 
employment situation during the past four 
years did not obviate the need for “continuing 
vigorous action . . . to maintain a generally 
high level of demand for workers.” Special 
employment problems in Canada were the dis- 
parity between different regions in the matter 
of opportunities for employment, and the 
question of seasonal unemployment. 

“The main attack we have made in the 
Department of Labour on the problem of 
seasonal unemployment has been through a 
variety of incentive programs to stimulate 
winter construction, including the Municipal 
Winter Works Program and the Winter House 
Building Program. The success of these and 
the companion ‘Do It Now’ program has in 
fact been greater than we anticipated, partly 
because technical advances now permit more 
operations to be carried out in the winter 
months than in the past. 

“The need to promote employment in areas 
lagging in ecomomic growth is being tackled 
more vigorously through the Area Develop- 
ment Program. This is part of the govern- 
ment’s overall effort to reduce poverty and 
inadequate opportunity. The objective under 
this specific program is to bring jobs to people 
in areas characterized by chronic unemploy- 
ment, under-employment and low incomes 
through providing financial incentives 
designed to encourage industry to locate or 
expand in these areas.” 

Passing on to consider the matter of 
developing in workers the skill needed by new 
methods and machines, Mr. Haythorne de- 
scribed some of the ways in which technologi- 
cal change was altering the demand for 
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various kinds of labour. To meet this chal- 
lenge, he said, the provincial and federal 
governments had taken action under the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act. “Since April 1961, almost 700 new 
schools or major additions have been built, 
while the number of student places has in- 
creased by 300,000.” The capital cost of these 
programs so far had been more than $750,- 
000,000, of which the federal Government 
had contributed nearly $500,000,000. 

It was now necessary, however, to place 
greater emphasis on training adult workers 
within industry. This was because immigra- 
tion and informal on-the-job training could 
no longer be relied upon as in the past, and 
because of the urgent need for skilled man- 
power. The difficulties of training adults was 
increased by the fact that many who needed 
training had had meagre schooling. 

Mr. Haythorne also mentioned the meas- 
ures that were being taken to train the 
unemployed. “In the past year, some 60,000 
Canadians were trained in more than 100 
occupations and in basic educational courses 
in federal-provincial programs for the unem- 
ployed.” 

The speaker said that it was necessary for 
employers to give more attention to the 
human factor than they had in the past, and 
that this was being recognized by many 
employers. Equally important in manpower 
planning and adjustment, he said, was the role 
of organized labour. 

“Of paramount importance to the operation 
of the labour market is a strong public 
employment service closely integrated with 
other elements of employment and manpower 
development policy. It was for this reason 
that the National Employment Service was 
transferred to the Department of Labour last 
April, and we have been taking steps to 
strengthen the staff of this Service and to 
bring it into a closer working relationship 
with the other manpower branches of the 
Department. 

“Not only will such measures enlarge the 
placement and other activities of the Employ- 
ment Service, but it will also now be possible 
to strengthen and develop even further labour 
market data on a national, regional and local 
basis.” 

He went on to describe some of the ways in 
which the National Employment Service was 
playing an important part in fitting men to 
jobs and the steps being taken by the Govern- 
ment to make the Service more effective and 
to increase its resources. He also referred to 
measures being taken under the Manpower 
Mobility Program to help workers move to 
places where employment prospects were bet- 
ter. 

Finally the Deputy Minister turned to what 
he called the important and delicate field of 
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industrial relations. “I have already referred 
at some length to the role of management in 
connection with both manpower development 
and labour market policies. Organized labour, 
along with management, has been confronted 
with major issues posed by technological 
change. As an important economic and social 
institution in society, organized labour can 
play and is playing a key role in the whole 
process of adjustment.” 

“We can identify two major approaches 
labour and management appear to be taking 
to reconcile the conflict between manage- 
ment’s need for freedom and flexibility to 
introduce change on the one hand, and the 
workers’ desire for job security, protection 
from unemployment, and loss of skills, on the 
other.” 

The first of these approaches had been the 
development of provisions in collective agree- 
ments to cushion the effects of change. These 


provisions included severance pay and supple- 


mentary unemployment insurance benefits; 
shorter hours, longer vacations and early 
retirement to spread employment among more 
workers; and retraining and_ relocation 
schemes designed “to prepare redundant 
workers for new jobs in new places.” 

The second main move by which labour 
and management were trying to meet the 
problems of technological change was by joint 
consultation and research. An instance of this 
was the human relations or consultative com- 
mittee, such as that set up in the American 
steel industry after the strike of 1959. Joint 
committees of this kind have been promoted 
and encouraged for almost 20 years by the 
Labour Management Co-operation Service of 
the Department of Labour. 

“This joint approach is an eminently sensi- 
ble one, and as I have indicated, we are 
actively encouraging the work of these com- 
mittees along with provincial Departments of 
Labour and other bodies,” Mr. Haythorne 
said. 

“It should be evident that manpower adap- 
tation at the plant or company level is not a 
matter that can be unilaterally carried out by 
management. For one thing, the manpower 
planning of management, and the ambitious, 
desires, and plans of workers must somehow 
or other be brought into accommodation. 

“Labour unions, as the representatives of, 
and spokesmen for the workers, need to play 
a significant role in the adaptation and plan- 
ning process. They, too, have responsibilities 
to their members, which in many ways paral- 
lel the responsibilities of firms to their em- 
ployees. If these two interests can be co- 
ordinated, the result can be a reduction in the 
obstacles to economic growth, elimination or 
at least a lessening of the fears with which 
members of the work force regard technical 
and economic changes, and the development 
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of a positive attitude towards change which is 
a necessary condition for continuing pro- 
gress.” 

“It was with these factors in mind that we 
have recently created within the Department 
of Labour a Manpower Consultative Service. 
This new Service is in fact the most specific 
answer we have yet formulated in terms of 
public policy to technological change as it 
affects manpower. 

“The Manpower Consultative Service pro- 
vides technical assistance and financial sup- 
port for research at the plant and industry 
level on the impact of technological and other 
changes. It is designed to encourage the 
development of joint union-management ad- 
vance planning—and I stress the word advan- 
ce—as a means of developing constructive 
programs for manpower adjustment. 

“For those who are to be displaced by 
technology, we are endeavouring through this 
new approach to bring to bear the services of 
N.E.S., in advance of lay-offs, to find alterna- 
tive employment opportunities, and to assist 
financially in the movement of workers and 
their dependants to other communities where 
there are employment opportunities. The 
Manpower Consultative Service is also assist- 
ing in bringing into advance play federal-pro- 
vincial training programs where these are 
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assistance to management and unions, to plan 
in advance to meet the challenges of automa- 
tion and other technological changes. Ten of 
these agreements have been signed, and sev- 
eral more will be arranged in the coming 
months, 

Programs to create winter employment met 
with increasing success. These programs, 
coupled with new winter building techniques, 
have all but eliminated the winter slump in 
many parts of the building industry. 

Many of the activities I have touched on 
are part of the government’s co-ordinated 
manpower and employment program, whose 
development will be continued by the pro- 
posed new Department of Manpower. 

One of the most important of the events 
of the past year was the coming into force 
of the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 
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helpful in adapting workers to other occupa- 
tions. 

A final point brought up by Mr. Haythorne 
was that, owing to the importance of techno- 
logical change in its effects on individuals and 
“on the very nature of society itself, ... 
public policy must respond quickly to the 
problems it presents.” Since such policy must 
be based on full knowledge of its effects on 
manpower and, as far as possible, on employ- 
ment, research was necessary. This research 
had been carried out since 1956, and it had 
made a substantial contribution to an under- 
standing of the problems involved. Much, 
however, remained to be done. 

“Finally,” Mr. Haythorne said, “we must 
anticipate that automation and technological 
change will continue to alter our society and 
our economy in many important ways. The 
real task is to ensure that the greater capabil- 
ity such change gives us for satisfying our 
material wants is used in a way which does 
not impose unreasonable costs and hardships 
on any one group in our society, on the one 
hand; and provides us with an opportunity for 
satisfying our non-material, as well as our 
material wants more fully, on the other. 

“On this basis, technological progress can 
be a major means of overcoming many of the 
economic and social needs which continue to 
exist in almost every part of our society.” 


This basic legislation provides a set of mini- 
mum standards for workers under federal 
jurisdiction that is one of the most advanced 
in the world, covering wages, hours of work, 
vacations and general holidays. 

All these developments have laid a solid 
foundation for the future work of both the 
Department of Labour and the proposed 
Department of Manpower. 

I feel much genuine satisfaction in the 
knowledge that we are turning over to the 
new department programs of lasting worth 
that have reached a high degree of maturity, 
as well as new programs that are now getting 
into active operation. 

Canada is today one of the most pros- 
perous countries in the world. These measures 
will help to ensure that this prosperity will 
continue in the years ahead and that all 
Canadians will share in it. 
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THE BLADEN REPORT: 


FINANCING UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


To reach the rate of enrolment in universities that most people in Canada 
seem to regard as a reasonable objective will require very large sums of money, 
the report of the Bladen Commission Financing Higher Education in Canada 


points out. 


Nevertheless, the Commission contends that the country can afford these 
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cannot afford not to invest these sums if we are to achieve the 


goals of general economic growth which we have set for ourselves.” But it goes on 
to make the point that “each year the choice has to be made between more for 
higher education and more for other things. We should remember that some of 
those other things have very high priority for many people: universal ‘medicare’ 
ought to be mentioned as one competing expenditure.” 


The Commission was appointed a year ago 
by the Canadian Universities Foundation 
(now the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada) to study the subject of 
financing higher education in Canada. The 
chairman of the Commission is Prof. Vincent 
W. Bladen, Professor of Political Economy, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
of the University of Toronto. The Commis- 
sion’s report was published early in October. 

The purpose of the report is stated to be “to 
help the people and the governments of 
Canada face up to the financial problems of 
university development over the next decade.” 

The Commission takes a stand against 
“free” university education. “If the whole cost 
of educational investment were borne by the 
state, the taxes paid by those young men and 
women who by necessity or choice do not go 
on to university, but enter the labour market, 
would help to provide an investment in those 
who do; which would enable those so fa- 
voured to earn over their lifetime considera- 
bly higher incomes as a result of that invest- 
Mecit foc LesTepOrLl Says, 

“In arguing that justice requires that those 
who enjoy the major benefit should be expect- 
ed to make a substantial contribution to the 
cost, we are concerned not only with abstract 
justice but also with ‘social cohesion’. Surely 
there is a danger of friction between those 
who do not attend university and those who 
do, if the former feel that they are paying to 
enable the latter to live better and to achieve 
higher status . . .” 

The Commission accepts the “Sheffeld pro- 
jection” of the number of students that will be 
seeking admission to Canadian universities 
during the next 10 years, which is: 1970-71 - 
340,000; 1975-76 - 460,000. Using this projec- 
tion as a base, it estimates that the universi- 
ties’ operating expenditures will increase from 
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$284,000,000 in 1963-64 to $924,000,000 in 
1970-71 and $1,675,000,000 in 1975-76. It 
estimates that total capital expenditures will 
rise from $429,000,000 in 1963-64 to $1,314,- 
000,000 in 1970-71 and $2,032,000,000 in 
1975-76. 

The estimated and projected total govern- 
ment expenditures on universities and student 
aid are given in the report as: 1964-65 - 
$355,000,000; 1970-71 - $1,112,000,000; 1975- 
76 - $1,704,000,000. 

“The growth in expenditure on higher edu- 
cation in Canada forecast . . . would be in- 
deed frightening,” the Commission says, “if it 
were not related to the growth in gross na- 
tional product . . . But to the extent that the 
growth in gross national product is dependent 
on the increase in this investment in higher 
education, we may 10 years hence be able to 
spend the forecast amount on higher educa- 
tion and have nearly as much, even possibly 
more, to spend on other things... .” 

The report says that this “widow’s cruse” of 
return from investment in higher education is 
not inexhaustible, and it gives a warning 
against extravagant spending by universities, 
or expenditures on unqualified students. 

But it goes on to say, “Because we believe 
the danger is still that there will be too little 
rather than too much higher education, we 
are concerned that those in government 
should not be faced with additional difficulties 
by requiring them to raise not only the large 
amounts otherwise needed, but also to raise 
by taxes the amounts presently covered by 
fees. 

“We shall recommend, therefore, that those 
who can afford to should pay a substantial 
part of the cost, and that all who benefit 
should bear some part of the total cost of 
their education. The less the state must raise 
for the program of university expansion, the 
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more likely is the full implementation of that 
program. So far as the justice of this division 
of costs appeals to the public, the necessary 
taxes for other social programs or the substi- 
tution of educational programs will be accept- 
ed more readily; and so again we say the full 
implementation of the program is more likely. 


“The case against free tuition and against 
free education, tuition plus stipend, is then 
essentially based on an anxiety to achieve the 
full expansion we have proposed. Coupled 
with this argument for payment by those who 
can afford, is one for much more generous aid 
to those who cannot afford the cost. We 
believe that such aid is necessary because 
without it the full program cannot be imple- 
mented. Providing places for students is one 
part of the program; filling the places with 
students is another... .” 


The report makes general recommenda- 
tions, and recommendations to the federal 
Government, to the provincial governments, 
to the universities, and to individual and 
corporate donors: 


General 


—that the federal and provincial govern- 
ments undertake to provide for the expansion 
of higher education in Canada on the scale of 
the Sheffeld projection; 


—that the federal Government initiate an- 
nual discussions with the provincial govern- 
ments to review the adequacy of the federal 
contribution to the cost of higher education; 
but that federal support be in a form which 
avoids any invasion of the provincial right, 
and obligation, to direct and control such 
education; 


—that the federal Government assign 
responsibility for coordination of assistance to 
universities from all its agencies to a minister 
of the Crown; 


—that such minister establish a small advi- 
sory committee mainly consisting of senior 
professors from various regions and disci- 
plines, and appoint a senior civil servant as 
secretary of that committee and as organizer 
of the proposed annual discussions with the 
provinces; 

—that the financial problems of the univer- 
sities are so urgent that action to resolve them 
should be taken without delay. 


To the Federal Government 


—that the present per capita grants be 
raised to $5 for the year 1965-66, and be 
increased by $1 each year thereafter . . .; 


—that they continue to be paid to the 
universities that are at present eligible for 
such grants . . ., subject always to the special 
arrangements at present existing with the 
Province of Quebec; 
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—that they be distributed according to a 
formula of weighted enrolment, the weights to 
be determined by each province for the 
universities within its boundaries; 


—that a Capital Grants Fund be estab- 
lished into which be paid each year $5 per 
head of the Canadian population; 


—that the total amount available to the 
universities in any province be the same 
proportion of the total fund as the population 
of that province is of the Canadian popula- 
tion. . 4s 


—that the federal responsibility for financ- 
ing research be recognized by a great increase 
in the grants for research to the universities, 
to their staff members and to their research 
students . . .; 


—that the present income tax relief to 
parents of students attending universities be 
revised to provide more adequate relief for 
the lower income groups. 


To the Provincial Governments 


—that they adopt some method of deter- 
mining university operating and capital grants 
as will permit more rational forward planning 
by the universities .. .; 


—that they recognize the essential role of 
research in the university and make provision 
for adequate research facilities and in particu- 
lar for the development of good research 
libraries; 

—that for the next decade, having in mind 
the magnitude of the expenditures and for the 
sake of social justice, they resist the popular 
pressure for the abolition of fees, and that 
they make their grants to the universities on 
the assumption that fees at about the present 
level will continue to be charged .. .; 


—that they develop an adequate system of 
undergraduate student aid for residents of the 
province. 


To the Universities 


—that they recognize the need for co-ordi- 
nation and co-operation between the universi- 
ties in the interest of economy and efficiency, 
and that they take the initiative in presenting 
such plans to their provincial governments. 


To Individual and Corporate Donors 


—that private donors, while continuing to 
help with the provision of the basic require- 
ments, be particularly concerned to provide 
for experimental ventures for the enrichment 
of the normal university program; 


—that all university graduates recognize the 
advantage they enjoy from the public invest- 
ment in their education by giving regularly to 
their universities, or to university funds gener- 
ally, on a scale of at least 1 per cent of their 
incomes. 
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Vocational Training Expenditures 
To Pass Billion Dollars in 1965 


Since 1961, 819 new technical and vocational high schools, 


trade schools and institutes of technology, 


or additions 


to existing facilities have been built for 300,000 students 


Approved capital expenditures for new training facilities under the Federal-Provincial 
Technical and Vocational Training Agreement have reached an estimated total of 
$983,000,000 and were expected to pass the billion dollar mark before the end of the year, 
the National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council was told at its semi-annual 


meeting in Ottawa in November. 


The report of the Training Branch of the Department of Labour said that the estimated 
total contribution of the federal Government since the agreement became effective on April 1, 


1961 was $561,000,000. 


A total of 819 new technical and vocational 
high schools, trade schools and institutes of 
technology, or additions to existing facilities, 
have been built during the past four and a 
half years, the report said. These facilities are 
providing nearly 300,000 additional training 
places for students. 

The report said that there were still no 
signs that the rapid pace of expansion would 
slacken in the face of mounting needs. 


Critical Shortages 


In thanking members of the Advisory 
Council for their continued assistance, Labour 
Minister Allan J. MacEachen underlined the 
fundamental importance in the country’s gen- 
eral manpower program of the many training 
programs now underway. 

“We are facing critical shortages of man- 
power to keep our labour market operating 
effectively,” he said. “In order to overcome 
these shortages, trained workers must be 
provided in larger numbers and in a shorter 
time than heretofore. 

“TI think you will agree that this should not 
be done at the expense of quality in manpow- 
er and long-term security in employment. This 
means that more emphasis will have to be 
placed on effective training after a man enters 
the labour force.” 

The Minister also asked the Advisory 
Council to consider new ways and means for 
reaching and assisting those who have been 
“by-passed or left behind in our economic 
progress”—the unemployed, those with inade- 
quate basic education, and the physically 
handicapped. 
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Although programs already exist to help 
each of these groups, the Minister said, “much 
more is required, and your consideration of 
the problems faced by these persons, and the 
techniques and methods best suited to over- 
coming their employment problems is_ ur- 
gent.” 

Industry Retraining 


In his remarks to the Advisory Council, 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, stressed the importance, in view of 
developing manpower needs, of retraining 
workers wherever this could be done within 
industry during the winter of 1965-66. 


Labour shortages had already appeared in 
some critical areas of the economy and might 
be greater next spring, said Mr. Haythorne. 
He suggested that “the climate is ripe for 
action, and there is a solid base on which to 
build” by employers and unions, and by 
provincial and federal levels of government. 

During the meeting, members of the Advi- 
sory Council noted that the emphasis in 
technical and vocational training had shifted 
from the provision of new facilities to ensur- 
ing an adequate supply of teaching and 
administrative staff and suitable curricula for 
training centres. 


The Council commended the Department of 
Labour for its research activities in manpower 
development thus far, and suggested that 
greater attention should be given to this 
important field. It expressed appreciation of 
the new training techniques being developed. 
The Council also stressed the need, because of 
the forecast rapid expansion of technical and 
vocational training, for increased training of 
teaching and administrative personnel for the 
program. 
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FOUNDING CONFERENCE 


Challenge and Response 


PART II 


This is the final portion of a two-part report on the 
founding conference of the new Centre for Industrial 
Relations held at the University of Toronto in October 


An industrial parliament in which labour, 
management, public officials and “the 
academic community” could meet regularly to 
discuss matters of common interest and to 
agree upon policy regarding legislation, was 
proposed by Prof. Harry W. Arthurs of 
Osgoode Hall Law School in an address 
during the third session of the founding 
conference. He replaced Prof. Bora Laskin 
who was unable to participate because of his 
recent appointment to the Supreme Court. 

Prof. Arthurs delivered an address on the 
theme. “Challenges and Response in the Law 
of Labour Relations.” Chairman for the ses- 
sion was Prof. H. D. Woods, Dean of Arts 
and Science, McGill University. 

At present, Prof. Arthurs said, there was no 
neutral ground upon which representatives of 
such groups could meet regularly. “There are 
no occasions, beyond the crises produced by 
collective bargaining or controversial legisla- 
tive proposals, for the exchange of views. 
Thus, there is no accumulation of a fund of 
goodwill that stems from familiarity and 
respect, upon which the parties may draw in 
difficult times.” 

He thought that measures for legislation 
that had been carefully examined and ap- 
proved by such a body would be approved 
without difficulty by the necessary parliamen- 
tary majority. “Once enacted, moreover, laws 
would more effectively command the obedi- 
ence of all concerned, because of the pre-com- 
mitment to legislative policy by well known 
unionists, business leaders and disinterested 
Crilice, © 

The speaker hoped that in time such an 
industrial parliament might come to be served 
by “a civil service of economists, lawyers, 
sociologists, industrial management consult- 
ants, and labour staff members, recruited and 
mobilized under the auspices of Centres for 
Industrial Relations at this and other universi- 
ties.” 

He also thought it possible that, “perhaps in 
the far distant future,” there might be “volun- 
tary adherence by labour and management to 
the standards of behaviour enunciated by the 
industrial parliament.” 

The suggestion came at the end of a speech 
devoted to what he considered the failure of 
law, in its slow development, to keep pace 
with social and political change. 
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“Law, after all,” he said, “is a technique for 
preserving order and stability in society, for 
substituting calm and reasoned judgment for 
passion and violent pursuit of self interest. 
Necessarily, however, the order and stability 
which law represents takes the form of a 
prevailing social consensus. Thus, before the 
law can change, it is necessary for society’s 
thinking to change. Inevitably then, there is a 
cultural lag between legal and social values. 
This lag is accentuated by our few, slow, and 
clumsy techniques for law reform... .” 

The common law, Prof. Arthurs said, “at 
best, is laboriously built, case upon case, over 
a period of years. Thus, it is extremely 
unlikely that the development of a common 
law doctrine will be much altered once its 
foundations are laid. . . . I suspect that you 
will agree the common law is likely to re- 
spond to social challenges with something 
less than haste... . 

“More and more, however, we have turned 
to the legislatures to solve labour problems. 
Yet, here again, the law does not automatical- 
ly change its course to adapt to new chal- 
lenges. Typically, labour relations legislation 
is the product of vigorous and belligerent 
lobbying by each side for a new law with 
which to club the other into submission. It is 
extremely unlikely that the loser in this 
legislative donnybrook will accept the new law 
in good grace, and will make it work well? ... 

“Yet, the great challenges are external to 
the law and are produced by the dynamics of 
industrial relations. Set against the back- 
ground of a rather rigid and unresponsive 
legal system, these seem swifter and more 
MI Seite ee 

Going on to speak of changes in the 
attitude of the public toward labour disputes, 
he said: “Yesterday we were prepared to 
contemplate strikes as an inevitable adjunct of 
collective bargaining. Tomorrow, we may no 
longer let the parties make war. Indeed, even 
today we are no longer content that industrial 
strife should be speedily ended. We have 
begun to anticipate strife, and to eradicate its 
causes. We have, I feel, begun to introduce a 
new element of morality into our judgment of 
how labour and management should behave. 

“Is our law attuned to these new develop- 
ments? I suggest not. Technology changes 
quickly, yet the parties often freeze their 
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relationships in a collective agreement bind- 
ing for two or three years—and cannot 
legally sign an agreement for less than one. 
Our problems are constantly more complex, 
yet our legislative policy is designed to en- 
courage collective bargaining only on the 
basic issues of wages and working conditions. 
Our social and economic units are increasing- 
ly interdependent, yet our constitution frag- 
ments nation-wide bargaining into provincial 
patterns, and out statutes put a premium on 
the single-employer bargaining unit. 

“And finally, our law of labour relations 
embodies the low expectations, the old moral- 
ity, of the 1930’s and °40s. No more is 
demanded than a minimal and murky statuto- 
ry duty to ‘bargain in good faith’, and 
adherence to a judicially drafted set of Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules for industrial war- 
fate. 

Two fundamental, but often conflicting 
principles in the law were speed and fairness, 
the speaker said. “Of course in industrial 
relations, time is always of the essence... 
Yet there is always the danger that in at- 
tempting to move with the rapid pace of 
events, legal procedures may be less than 
Ug Me Sey Ae 

One of the examples chosen by Prof. 
Arthurs to illustrate this conflict between 
speed and fairness in labour relations was the 
use of the labour injunction. “The employer’s 
interest is in speed; for him time is money. 
The union, accused of wrong-doing, takes its 
stand on the issue of fairness; for it, time is 
the opportunity to prepare and present a 
defence. To some extent, the unions’ position 
was vindicated when we virtually abolished 
the ex parte injunction in 1960. The legisla- 
ture apparently decided that confrontation of 
one’s accuser, a basic principle of our legal 
procedure, was more deserving of protection 
than speedy protection of an employer’s 
economic interests.” But he proceeded to 
point out important qualifications to this 
general principle. 

Some of these qualifications were: That 
violence, destruction of property and disrup- 
tion of a public service were all enjoinable 
without notice; that only in labour disputes 
was the use of the ex parte injunction restrict- 
ed; and that, even when notice was given to 
the offending union, it was sometimes impos- 
sible for the union to prepare its defence. In 
such cases, “the injunction may be decided on 
the basis solely of material filed by the 
plaintiff employer.” 

Turning to “the inhibiting effect of prece- 
dent upon the law’s response to challenges 
both internal and external,” Prof. Arthurs 
said, “lower courts are generally bound by the 
past decisions of higher courts. But because 
higher courts are involved so seldom in 
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labour relations litigation, most of the gov- 
erning authority which controls the day-to- 
day disposition of cases is remote both in 
time and in outlook from modern labour 
relations.” 

Referring to secondary picketing, the 
speaker said that the most significant failure 
of the courts had been in this matter. “Here, 
it seems to me, they have given way to the 
temptation to make judicial policy out of 
whole cloth, rather than to merely stitch up 
the open seams in a well-measured legislative 
purpose. In Ontario, as in many other prov- 
inces, the Labour Relations Act does not 
regulate picketing. . . . Yet, notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Ontario legislature to out- 
law secondary picketing, as recommended in 
1958 by its Select Committee on Labour 
Relations, our Court of Appeal has done just 
that. This precedent was followed in a recent 
Ontario case which forbids so-called sec- 
ondary picketing by a union, lawfully on 
strike, at a construction site shared with 
several other unions. 

“The case I have referred to effectively 
prohibits all picketing in the construction 
industry. The problem, put shortly, is that the 
courts have not learned the language of 
contemporary industrial relations. In this day 
and age to echo precedent, to talk of breach 
of contract, of conspiracy to injure, of nui- 
sance, and of other choice items in the 
judicial ‘vocabulary of vituperation’, is to 
demonstrate a total lack of understanding of 
the union tactics against which the doctrines 
are mobilized. 

“Of course some of these union tactics are 
objectionable; some are not. But all too often 
there is simply no investigation of their 
validity. If the tactic falls into one of the 
traditional tort pigeon-holes, it is outlawed 
wihout further ado. It seems to me that the 
greatest obstacle to realistic decision-making 
is reliance upon precedent, Yet, after all, 
precedent is the style of the common law. 
May it be, then, that the courts, in the 
absence of clear legislative instructions, will 
never be able to respond to the challenge of 
moulding the common law to changed cir- 
cumstances and policies?” 

Prof. Arthurs went on to discuss “the 
challenges posed by the irresistible social 
forces in the world around us, a world I have 
platitudinously described as undergoing a 
‘revolution of expectations’.” One obvious 
symptom of this revolution, he said, was “the 
increasing frequency with which society inter- 
venes in disputes which are said to affect the 
public interest? 

“By any definition, I suppose, disputes in 
public utilities, in transportation systems, and 
in hospitals would fall within the ambit of the 
public interest. In each of these fields, the 
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public has intervened in Canada in recent 
years, through legislation to forestall strikes 
by substituting a process of compulsory arbi- 
tration. But how broadly should we define the 
public interest? Where does this intervention 
end? 

“., . It is important to note that the legal 
framework of bargaining remains unrespon- 
sive to this challenge, except where communi- 
ty consensus is overwhelming, as in the case 
of public utilities, hospitals and railways. 
Even here we have not responded with the 
imagination and flexibility that the problem 
deserves. 

“Assuming that we wish to solve such 
disputes, if we can, by a process of collective 
bargaining, then it is evident that any statuto- 
ry solution ought to maximize the pressures 
for bargaining, while safeguarding the public 
against the potential harmful results of a 
breakdown in negotiations. Instead, we have 
simply substituted arbitration for strikes, and 
we have thereby seriously impaired the calibre 
of collective bargaining. 


“Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that with arbitration as its terminal point, 
bargaining, as we know it in industry gen- 
erally, will cease to exist in these special 
situations. Might it not be preferable to 
introduce an element of uncertainty, of flexi- 
bility, into the settlement of these disputes, in 
order to preserve some of the vitality of the 
bargaining process. 


“Of course, in the sense that ad hoc 
legislation, rather than pre-established proce- 
dures, has been the Canadian approach, tech- 
nically the government of the day has an 
unlimited choice of procedures. But ad hoc 
legislation does have two disadvantages: it 
cannot quickly be enacted, and it brands one 
party with a stigma of irresponsibility which 
further inhibits bargaining. 

“A problem of broader dimensions, but 
lesser intensity, is that of technological or 
corporate change during the lifetime of the 
collective agreement. Sometimes, an employer 
may make such changes expressly in order 
to subvert the bargaining relationship. Some- 
times, the changes are normal responses to 
competitive pressures. Has the law really 
proved capable of adjusting these clashing 
interests—the desire for industrial relations 
stability, and the need for managerial flexi- 
bility in a competitive economy? 

Taking as an example the successor rights 
problem, Prof. Arthurs said that it was no 
secret that “some employers have engaged in 
a form of corporate metamorphosis for the 
express purpose of shedding their collective 
bargaining obligations.” The Goldenberg 
Royal Commission, he said, had “recognized 
that this device promoted industrial strife 
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and had no apparent compensating benefit to 
the industry as a whole. Accordingly, the 
Commission recommended amending legisla- 
tion, which ultimately was enacted.” 


But it was doubtful whether the legislation 
adopted in Ontario and elsewhere in Canada 
was really adequate. “It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the National Labor Relations Board 
in the United States—unlike our own labour 
boards—solved the same problems without 
legislative assistance. 


“The related problem of sub-contracting 
has also been met with a singular lack of 
imagination and intellectual sophistication by 
Canadian arbitrators. . . . Allied to the prob- 
lem of allocating work as between those in 
the bargaining unit and those beyond it is 
the problem of allocating work as between 
men and machines. A collective bargaining 
contract constructs an edifice of classifications 
and wages upon a foundation of stable and 
familiar techniques of production. .. . 


“Consider the impact of technological 
change on the wage and classification struc- 
ture. The agreement identifies by name a 
number of jobs. If their content is radically 
transformed, or their very existence ceases, 
what wages and classifications are then to 
apply to the former occupants of those jobs? 
To foresee all new classifications which might 
conceivably come into existence during the 
lifetime of the agreement is an obvious exer- 
cise in futility. To forbid the introduction of 
new machines (and thus of new job classifi- 
cations) is to place an impossibly high pre- 
mium on stability, with almost disastrous 
consequences for the employer’s competitive 
position. Yet to allow the employer freedom 
to break down old work patterns, is not to say 
that he must be allowed freedom to erect 
new ones.... 


“A compromise, one which appeals to me 
as a reasonable use of a legal mechanism, is 
to entrust the fixing of new terms of em- 
ployment and wages to third-party adjudica- 
tion. This is not to say that such adjudication 
must in every case take place. Rather, the 
possibility of arbitration provides an incen- 
tive for the parties to resolve their differences 
by negotiation. 

“I might be accused of inconsistency in 
stating that arbitration of wage disputes in 
public services impedes collective bargaining, 
while it has the opposite effect in disputes 
involving the reclassification of employees 
after technological change. But let me point 
out that in public service disputes, there are 
potentially large gains to be had in arbitra- 
tion which cannot be won in negotiation, so 
that one of the parties would rather arbitrate 
than negotiate; contrariwise, in classification 
disputes, the new wage rates an arbitrator 
will likely fix, which may often affect only a 
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few employees, will be only marginally dif- 
ferent from the former rates, so that there is 
an incentive to avoid the time and expense of 
arbitration. 

“On this proposal, a single caveat: Who 
will arbitrate? With no disrespect to my 
fellow arbitrators, particularly in view of 
their almost universally greater seniority, few 
of them are skilled in job evaluation. Most 
people with experience and expertise in this 
field are employed by either unions or man- 
agement, and are consequently unable to act 
as neutral arbitrators. I would strongly sug- 
gest that the parties and the government 
together begin to consider a program of 
recruitment in this highly sensitive, and obvi- 
ously expanding area of labour arbitration. 


“Tf I had a long-range solution for the 
problems of workers displaced through tech- 
nological change, I do not suppose that I 
would have to earn my daily living by 
exposing myself to the slings and arrows of 
outrageous law students. Of this much, 
however, I am certain: the answer does not 
ultimately lie either with collective bargaining 
legislation or indeed with the collective bar- 
gaining process. 

“While the problem has its genesis in the 
employment relationship, it is obviously a 
larger social problem. The victims of techno- 
logical displacement, particularly older work- 
ers who cannot adapt to new industrial 
techniques, represent in two senses a failure 
of society. In the first place, they are a failure 
of our educational system: we simply have 
not trained people to be adaptable. Secondly, 
they represent a failure of our social security 
system: we are not yet able to cope with the 
appearance on the labour market of that 
largely unmarketable commodity, the un- 
skilled worker. 

“We have not really learned to avoid human 
spoilage and waste. On this score, others 
more knowledgeable and more eloquent than 
myself will speak. For what it is worth, my 
position is that responsibility in this area lies 
beyond the narrow labour-management com- 
munity. The burdens of training and retrain- 
ing, of job-finding and job-making, cannot 
be borne by a particular company and union 
whose resources and horizons are necessarily 
limited. 

“The most fundamental impact of techno- 
logical change has been upon the balance of 
power at the bargaining table.The brutal but 
inescapable reality of our newspaper strike is 
that the employer no longer needs to hire 
striking union members, or even unemployed 
non-union printers. Now the computer crosses 
the picket line and scabs in the struck plant. 
Deprived of the traditional technique of 
mounting economic pressures—the strike—it 
can fairly be expected that unions will ex- 
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periment with other tactics. Some of these are 
so obviously anti-social that they cannot be 
permitted. ... 

However, the law could be changed to 
permit the union to launch countervailing 
pressures which would to some extent offset 
the advantages of the computer. In other 
words, we might shift the contest—from the 
labour market, where it is no longer meaning- 
ful, to the consumer market where the parties 
are more evenly matched—by making legal 
certain forms of secondary pressure which are 
not now permitted. 


“More realistically, I suspect that unions 
will be able to redress the balance of power 
not by changing the law, but by altering their 
structure so as to embrace a wider range of 
employees, not all of whom would be pitted 
against the computer in competition for work. 
Thus, in the newspaper industry, an industry- 
wide union, whose members gather news as 
well as print it, would not have been subject 
to the same pressures as the much more 
narrowly-based craft union. 

“This last observation brings me to a 
critical theme. It is possible—or desirable—to 
reshape the union movement by compulsion 
of law to meet the revolutions of our times? 
Again, by way of example, I focus upon the 
revolution of expectations. More and more 
we are coming to expect of our union 
movement a level of responsibility, integrity, 
democracy, and social consciousness which 
would make it an institutional refutation of 
the doctrine of original sin. Can the law 
guarantee our expectations? Obviously, legis- 
lation can do much to stop overt forms of 
undesirable behaviour. .. . 

“What I am concerned to trace here is not 
the undeniable fact that law may have some 
influence, but a more precise analysis of 
exactly what that influence is. Obviously, law 
acts as a deterrent. Yet equally important is 
the educative role of law; by a public declara- 
tion of the standards of conduct which we 
expect, many will be led into voluntary, 
indeed willing, compliance. . 

“It is important that any law directed 
towards shaping the destiny of the labour 
movement be enacted with the assistance and 
participation of those most directly con- 
cerned. I believe that the vast majority of our 
labour leaders are firmly committed to 
democracy and honesty, and they ought to be 
invited to help make laws which would apply 
to the tiny minority that are not. Because 
there is a natural and justifiable fear that 
those outside the house of labour do not 
always possess a sympathetic understanding 
of its tenants, the enforcement of such laws 
should also be an internal matter. The Public 
Review Board of the United Automobile 
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Workers is an excellent model of non-govern- 
mental, union-created machinery which can 
and should be utilized in any systematic 
approach to regulating the internal affairs of 
labour unions. 

“But when we turn from the more obvious 
dangers of bossism to the much subtler ques- 
tions of union structure and organization, law 
may well be too crude an instrument to 
accomplish our purposes. For example, Par- 
liament could impose upon the SIU and the 
other maritime unions a Trusteeship which, 
while it has not brought the ultimate in 
organizational purity, has at least curbed the 
worst abuses of power. However, the trustee- 
ship has been totally unable to execute its task 
of welding the various maritime unions into a 
single effective organization. ... “I do not 
mean to suggest that government is powerless 
to control one of the most important private 
institutions in our society. Rather, my point is 
that government must operate not so much by 
command as by example and exhortation. 

“Consider, for instance, the way in which a 
more highly centralized union movement 
might be promoted. By constantly involving 
the various central labour bodies in economic 
forecasting, legislative revision, and consulta- 
tion in policy planning, the importance of 
these central bodies vis-a-vis their affiliates is 
greatly enhanced. 

“Industry-wide bargaining likewise empha- 
sizes the authority of central labour bodies. 
Therefore, when government itself bargains, it 
clearly ought to insist on centralized, rather 
than autonomous union negotiators on the 
other side of the table. And when collective 
bargaining takes place in the normal way 
between employers and unions, government 
leadership can give great impetus to industry- 
wide negotiations. . 

“But I wish to emphasize that in my view, a 
law which compels the dissolution or merger 
of unions, which compels their affiliation or 
non-affiliation with national or international 
groups, is an unwarranted interference with a 
basic civil liberty—freedom of association— 
which would not seem to be justified by any 
labour relations crisis in the recent past or 
present. 

Prof. Arthurs then went on to consider the 
question: “By what process of law-making 
can legal institutions and rules be made to 
respond more quickly and effectively to the 
challenges of industrial relations?” It was 
in answer to this question that he made his 
proposal for the establishment of an industrial 
parliament. 

A panel discussion following the address 
was led by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, Dean, 
Faculty of Law, University of Western On- 
tario, R. V. Hicks, Q.C., and E. B. Jolliffe, 


Q.G: 
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A second session, which ran concurrently 
with the one addressed by Prof. Arthurs, 
featured as guest speaker Prof. Wilbert E. 
Moore, sociologist, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and Princeton University. Prof. 
Moore’s theme was “The Individual in an 
Organizational Society”. 

Discussants following this address were 
Prof. Oswald Hall, Department of Sociology, 
University of Toronto, and R. S. Ritchie, 
Director, Imperial Oil Limited. 


MAURICE SAUVE 


Hon. Maurice Sauvé, Minister of Forestry, 
spoke on “Government and Poverty” during 
the fifth session of the conference. He said 
that during our society’s rise to affluence, 
programs have been developed that might be 
called “social insurance” or “social security” 
because they ensure that all or nearly all of 
the population will have at least a minimum 
of the basic necessities of life. 

People may be considered poor even 
though their income provides much more than 
the basic necessities, according to the stand- 
ards of society. “If, for any reason, people are 
prevented from enjoying a reasonable level of 
security, comfort and amenities, they are 
considered poor,” he said. “And since our 
society is generally humane as well as affluent, 
poverty has become a matter of political 
significance.” 

He did not think that the poor generally 
recognize their condition to be a direct 
responsibility of society because “we are too 
steeped in the philosophy of individual free 
enterprise for that. It is that their champions 
recognize that the condition of the poor is 
now, in this era of automation, attributable to 
maladjustment of socio-economic organiza- 
tions. It is these theorists, these disturbers of 
the traditional concepts, who function as the 
conscience of society and thus place the onus 
on the politician in an increasingly direct and 
forthright way.” 

Mr. Sauvé said politicians have, in the past 
few years, responded to the point where they 
have at least made a “political definition” of 
poverty and have committed themselves- 
—probably irrevocably—to large-scale reduc- 
tion of the poverty they have defined. “No one 
should be in the least surprised to find many 
political careers and even political parties 
made and broken on this issue during the next 
decade or two.” 

He described a study on rural poverty made 
this year by the Canadian Welfare Council. It 
included actual case studies of poverty in four 
regions of Canada—Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 
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The typical poor family in these four rural 
areas consists of parents and five children, he 
said. The income is, in many instances, sup- 
plemented by welfare payments or unemploy- 
ment insurance and the family allowance. 
Even with this, the per capita monthly income 
is $28 and he noted that the assumption 
underlying the minimum wage is that about 
$50 is a necessary monthly per capita income. 

The Minister said the housing conditions of 
these families were poor in the majority of 
cases; medical care is either expensive, too far 
away or the facilities are inadequate; educa- 
tional facilities in many cases are inadequate; 
and the opportunity to participate fully in the 
educational process is hampered by such 
seeming trivialities as lack of clothing, no 
place to do homework, no books at home, 
and fatigue associated with poor food. 


Limited Opportunity 


“Occupational opportunities are limited 
partly by inadequate education and training, 
and partly because jobs are not available,” he 
said. “Such jobs as are available are often 
seasonal, and the wages are low. The capital 
requirements of modern farming are prohibi- 
tive for persons whose expenditures in 7 out 
of 10 cases exceed their income. 

“These families exhibit a courage one must 
admire in facing conditions which they see no 
possibility of changing. It is not that they do 
not wish to change, but they perceive no 
realistic possibility of doing so. Some have 
tried and it hasn’t worked—their skills, their 
orientation toward how things should be done, 
their lack of experience in coping with urban 
industrial situations—all these trap them in 
a socio-economic dead end.” 

They have little in the way of recreation; 
they are not members of the formal social 
organizations; they have no voice in decision- 
making groups such as local government, and 
although interested in school and church 
affairs, they find it difficult to participate in 
them. 

“At present, most of them do not de- 
spair, but they fear for the future of their 
children,” continued Mr. Sauvé. “Forces of 
social change and decisions made by others 
have to a deplorable extent placed these 
families outside the benefits of modern life. 

“This picture of rural poverty, and the 
broad statistics on poverty, seem to indicate 
that the gross national product is far from 
being the barometer of national well-being. If, 
in our humane and relatively well-ordered 
society, such conditions can exist, I take it as 
an Ominous indication that we have lagged 
dangerously in our ability to evaluate and 
assess the implications of the technological 
powers now in our possession. The modern 
tragedy of poverty lies beyond the pain and 
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suffering it brings to the individual. It is, if 
you will, an age-old tragedy—a deep malaise 
in the human conditions—which, however, 
can be redeemed in part by communication 
which leads to understanding.” 

In discussing what he considered a serious 
flaw in the organizational set-up of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Sauvé said: “I have sensed a 
weakness in the execution of Government 
programs aimed at reduction or elimination of 
poverty in Canada—a weakness which seems 
to frustrate our every attempt to directly face 
the challenge of poverty and take effective 
action. One could define this weakness broad- 
ly as an incapacity to understand and com- 
municate understanding of an ideal of hier- 
archical ordering of cybernetic control—but 
this sounds a little high-flown when one at- 
temps to relate it to the condition of a 
marginal farmer, obsolete and old at 55, who 
has no reason for hope. Therefore, I shall 
attempt a more modest and pragmatic exposi- 
tion of the flaws I sense in our governmental 
organization for “anti-poverty” programs. 


Why Poverty Exists 

“We face a most peculiar conundrum. It is 
politically safe—even politically desirable— 
to wage a massive frontal attack on poverty. 
We have the productive capacity—the finan- 
cial means—of doing so. Almost no skilled 
men are unemployed. We have an able and 
responsible civil service, both at federal and 
provincial levels. The census of Canada, the 
great surveys of natural resources, and thou- 
sands of individual research programs, both 
rural and urban, provide us with nearly all 
the information we need. Why in this situa- 
tion does poverty persist?” he asked. 

“Certainly no one with any real knowledge 
of Canadians in the low income category 
could seriously contend that the poor remain 
poor because they are lazy, or because they 
are irresponsible. Such a conclusion could be 
based only on most superficial or cynical 
observation, and certainly it does not square 
with the reports of research such as the 
Canadian Welfare Council study. 

“It is the politicians who define the wants 
of their constituents in such a fashion that the 
civil servants may organize the administrative 
programs required to fill these wants. It has 
been the case in recent years that politicians 
of the Government have defined in broad 
terms the objective of combatting the condi- 
tion of poverty. 

The many branches of the federal and 
provincial civil services have responded with 
what resources were made available to them, 
and have conscientiously tried to adapt these 
resources and capabilities to meet the chal- 
lenge of poverty. It is possible to make a very 
impressive list of the results of these pro- 
grams; however, we know they have been, at 
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best, only partially successful. And the evi- 
dence of this is the fact that a vast 
number—many hundreds of thousands—of 
families still exist in a condition of poverty. 

“The actual organization and structure of 
the civil service has evolved as a group of 
many hundreds of individual agencies, and 
each agency has limited, specialized functions. 
Thus each agency can relate its activities to 
only a limited facet of the life of any given 
citizen. Each agency seeks to make citizens 
conscious of its function, and to do this it 
may publish information in various forms, 
and make personal contact with citizens. But 
let me stress again that the individual agency 
of modern government deals with only a 
small facet of the day-to-day life of any 
citizen. This means simply that if a citizen 
is to have maximum benefit from government 
programs, he must b2 familiar to some de- 
gree at least with a considerable number of 
programs.” 

This, said Mr. Sauvé, was not an impossible 
task for the well-educated, alert and well- 
informed middle class, particularly since their 
direct needs from Government are quite lim- 
ited. The poor people need a great deal from 
numerous government agencies, yet most of 
them are not in a position to establish a 
functioning relationship with the agencies. 
The reasons for this vary. 

He said there was another more general 
reason. It was that Government agencies 
are oriented to commodities, to sectors 
of economic activity, to increasing produc- 
tivity; and if they spend too much of 
their time trying to help people who cannot 
produce for one reason or another, the agency 
may look inefficient. 


Poor Communication 


Communication between the Governments 
and the poor is difficult in the extreme, and 
a communications bridge must be built 
between those who are in need and those 
who have the power to help them. “With- 
out such a bridge, the complex condition 
of poverty cannot be grappled with effec- 
tively by the kind of administrative struc- 
ture we have developed in this country, 
he declared. 


“What kind of a communications bridge 
should we develop? Once again, there are 
many avenues—many roads to the kingdom. 
One could say that improved formal educa- 
tion would be a useful part of the structure. 
One could say that improved public informa- 
tion methods of government agencies would 
be useful—and who can deny that there is 
room for clear and lucid statements which can 
be easily understood by most of the people. 
The number and capability of field men could 
be improved, no doubt. But it is doubtful that 
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even if we very greatly improved all that we 
now do, this would, in fact, establish the 
required interaction between governments and 
low-income people. 

Mr. Sauvé emphasized that both Govern- 
ment programs and the involvement of local 
low-income people are necessary if the chal- 
lenge of poverty is to be met. Where pro- 
grams to eliminate poverty have failed, or not 
been fully successful, the failure can be traced 
to this crucial fact. 

He felt there may be a solution to the 
problem and that the solution may be found 
in a social process that is relatively new, but 
which has been developed with success in 
many communities, in many areas of the 
world—both underdeveloped and developed. 


“The name given to this process is ‘com- 
munity development’” he said. “This name 
has come to have a reasonably precise mean- 
ing when it is used by the specialists who have 
come to understand and apply community 
development as a social process. There is a 
well-known working definition of the term 
‘community development’ that has been 
adopted by many international agencies. The 
term ‘community development’ has, in inter- 
national usage, come to connote ‘The proc- 
esses by which efforts of the people them- 
selves are united with those of governmental 
authorities to improve the economic, social 
and cultural conditions of communities, to 
integrate these communities into the life of 
the nation, and to enable them to contribute 
fully to national progress’. The definition 
then points out that the essential element of 
this complex process is the participation of 
the people themselves, and the provision of 
services in ways which will encourage initia- 
tive, self help and mutual help. 


“This, of course, is not an easy process to 
establish because it is not easy for a govern- 
ment representative to avoid major pitfalls 
when entering into a relationship with a 
community. One pitfall is authoritarianism, or 
its equivalent, paternalism. Another pitfall is 
the tendency to propagandize and build the 
expectations of a community beyond what can 
be realized. 


“Another is that the community itself may 
seek to exploit the anti-poverty program by 
organizing to grab from the pork barrel 
which it may assume exists. In short, people 
who seek to introduce the community 
development process in a community must be 
extremely sensitive and intelligently aware of 
the social forces which operate even in the 
simplest rural community. This means that 
their personal qualities, education and train- 
ing must be of the finest. To develop and 
employ this kind of person will require sub- 
stantial training facilities and substantial sa- 
lary levels.” 
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Needed: A Bridge 


Mr. Sauvé cited four positive steps which 
we can begin taking—those of us who seek to 
build the bridge between the Canadian institu- 
tions and the Canadian poor: 

(1) recognize that effective contact is not 
being made with this segment of the people; 


(2) recognize that contact is essential 
before useful development can occur; 


(3) recognize that until the low-income 
groups are assisted in arriving at some con- 
sensus, and of more or less formalizing their 
demands, we can do little. 

(4) governments, both federal and provin- 
cial, should seriously consider taking a boid 
step in actually committing substantial re- 
sources to this new community development 
approach. 


Continued, Mr. Sauvé: “Community 
development is admittedly new and it is 
admittedly relatively untried in Canada—and 
the community development approach is cer- 
tainly not an easy one for the Government 
administrator to build his action programs 
around. Yet the community development ap- 
proach may prove to be the only way to 
develop successful anti-poverty programs, and 
for this reason I feel it is urgent that it be 
given the understanding and support of Gov- 
ernments.” 


The Minister referred to the program under 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Act, saying that it has evolved into a 
substantial program of resource improvement 
and rural socio-economic development. The 
federal Government will contribute $175 mil- 
lion in the next five years toward provincial 
ARDA programs. 

He touched on the ARDA program in the 
Lower St. Lawrence and Magdelen Islands, 
where an Eastern Quebec Planning Bureau 
was incorporated in 1963. The organization is 
concerned with research and the planning of 
development programs. 

The most original part of this major experi- 
ment in regional development, he said, is seen 
in the way in which the bureau and the people 
are making contact. It could be called com- 
munity development. 

Concluded the Minister: “One could not 
say that ARDA has emerged as a paragon 
—that the program meets the ideal of excel- 
lence which is possible under the legislation. 
However, I do say that the ARDA program 
has emerged as one of the most successful 
ventures to date into federal-provincial action. 
I am greatly optimistic that the ARDA pro- 
gram will, as it develops, help our Canadian 
institutions to overcome the very real organ- 
izational obstacles to coping with the chal- 
lenge of poverty.” 
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THOMAS COSGROVE 


Thomas Cosgrove, Director of the Consult- 
ant Utilization Program Support, Community 
Action Program, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in the United States, spoke on “The 
Poverty Challenge and Responses to It” in the 
fifth session of the conference, chaired by Dr. 
John Deutsch, Chairman, Economic Council 
of Canada. 

He said that in the United States, recent — 
figures showed a decline of about a million in 
the nation’s poverty population. “We are not 
so naive, however, that we attribute the gain 
to the present anti-poverty program alone. We 
know that much of what has been accom- 
plished is attributable to the massive prosperi- 
ty our nation has been enjoying.” 

Despite automation, he said, unemployment 
is down in the face of record demand, and 
incomes have been rising. “In such a situation 
it is inevitable that some among the poor will 
escape poverty’s bonds.” 

Mr. Cosgrove said that even if today’s 
prosperity continues indefinitely, there will be 
massive poverty in the United States, unless it 
is fought without letup. By the official statis- 
tics, he said, poverty is any family below the 
$3,100 per annum mark, and on this basis 
there are perhaps 34,000,000 impoverished 
residents in the United States. 

He said that, contrary to popular belief, the 
overwhelming majority of the poor are white, 
although poverty is twice as prevalent among 
non-whites. “About 78 per cent of USS. 
poverty wears a white skin,” he said. “Of the 
poor, some 54 per cent live in cities, 30 per 
cent live in rural areas, and 16 per cent live 
on the land. Over 40 per cent of farm families 
are poor by U.S. standards.” 

Pointing out that the poor of the United 
States are better off than a majority of the 
world’s population, he said that some, per- 
haps, are not poor by Canadian standards, 
“although I note that your own definition of 
poverty isn’t far different from ours. The point 
is that in a world dominated by want, poverty 
is a relative concept. 

“Relative though it may be, U.S. poverty 
must be defined against the background in 
which it exists, and the same is true for 
poverty in Canada. Because such poverty 
exists side by side with such great wealth, it is 
especially bitter to those who taste it each day 
of their lives.” Poverty takes many different 
forms, and a third of poor families include 
persons past the age of 65, he said. Loss of 
earning power because of age is a major 
contributing factor in poverty. Millions of 
Americans depend solely upon social security 
income in old age, despite the growth of 
private pension plans that had recently been 
increased by seven per cent. The average was 
still under $90 monthly, Mr. Cosgrove said. 
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“A myth exists about the laziness of the 
poor, which deserves to be buried for all 
time,” he said. “The very people who spread 
this myth often pay poverty wages to domes- 
tics and others in service industry. Often, 
those who fight improved minimum wage 
legislation shout loudest of the unworthiness 
of the poor. 


The Poor Want to Work 


“Statistics prove that the poor want to 
work, although there are some too demoral- 
ized or alienated for self-help. Those who 
would condemn these unfortunates truly con- 
demn only their own insensitivity and indiffer- 
ence. While the lunatic right may proclaim 
that the poor should be left in poverty, most 
USS. citizens support the anti-poverty war.” 


Mr. Cosgrove said that more than half of 
all U.S. poor families include members who 
are working or looking for work; about 
two-thirds include wage earners who worked 
at least part of the time during the year. “It is 
the poor who perform the stoop labour in the 
fields, who clean away the dishes in fancy 
restaurants, who make the beds in our hotels 
and motels, and who perform so many of the 
other unskilled tasks that still must be done. 
More than half of all poverty is attributable 
to low wages, involuntary unemployment and 
involuntary part-time work.” 


Referring to a study by the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour entitled “Poverty in 
Ontario—1964”, Mr. Cosgrove said he found 
very familiar language in it. The cycle of 
poverty is hardly unique in Ontario; it has 
existed for generations within the United 
States. “Its results are sometimes fearful. It 
has created apathy and dependence. It has 
caused frightening crime and delinquency. 
The recent riots in the Watts area of Los 
Angeles attest to the bitterness and violence 
pent up in the impoverished Negro ghettos. 

“Figures cited by the Ontario Federation 
show that about 4,000,000 Canadians live in 
either poverty or destitution. Percentage-wise, 
Canadian poverty is much the same as that to 
the south. As in the United States, your 
poverty is greatest among minority groups— 
in your case, the Indians. As in the United 
States, your poverty is often traceable to 
unemployment or under-employment. As with 
us, many of your poor work for substandard 
wages, are untrained or under educated or 
head one-parent families.” 

The War on Poverty in the United States, 
Mr. Cosgrove said, is an effort to break the 
poverty cycle, to help the poor to help 
themselves, to mobilize national and local 
community resources to eradicate the cause 
of poverty, and to equip the poor for the 
labour market. 
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He said the entire U.S. nation has a stake 
in the eradication of poverty, because its 
existence is a threat to everybody’s welfare. 
The poverty-stricken buy few consumer goods 
or homes, and they add little to the national 
wealth. 

“The elimination of poverty, obviously, 
means greater prosperity for all. Poverty is 
bad morality and worse economics,” he said. 
Pointing out that some claim people are poor 
because they lack education while others 
claim people lack education because they are 
poor, he said: “It matters not which comes 
first; it matters only that opportunity for 
education, training, and jobs shall be in- 
creased so that ignorance and want can be 
eradicated.” 


Allocation of Resources 


He said he could take the narrow view that 
the answer to elimination of poverty in old 
age lies through union organization, and to an 
extent this was true. “But union organization 
will not answer the problem for millions. The 
answer lies in allocation of sufficient 
resources to assure a decent minimum living 
standard under society security.” 

Organized labour in the United States, he 
said, has been a mainstay in the successful 
battle for recently enacted legislation. Labour, 
almost alone, carried on the fight for 
medicare when the odds against it seemed 
unsurmountable. “Organized labour has had a 
major and positive role in the fight for civil 
rights and equal employment opportunity. 
There is a direct and obvious link between the 
civil rights fight and the war against pov- 
erty,” said Mr. Cosgrove. 

Partly because of high and persistent youth 
unemployment, and partly because of the 
need to bring impoverished youth into the 
mainstream of the national life, the War on 
Poverty has placed great stress upon youth 
programs, he declared. 

“Unless young people are given an oppor- 
tunity to overcome educational and training 
deficiencies, many will be condemned to 
repeat the cycle of poverty. The world no 
longer has adequate room for the high school 
dropout or the unskilled who now are 
doomed to face lives of chronic unemploy- 
ment and under employment.” 

He referred to the Economic Opportunity 
Act, saying that it represents a conscious 
effort to provide impoverished youth with the 
background and motivation needed for to- 
day’s world of work. 

Turning to other programs in the United 
States, Mr. Cosgrove said the best known was 
the Job Corps that seeks to provide an 
away-from-home residential setting for disad- 
vantaged youths who have family back- 
grounds that discourage education and train- 
ing, and create negative motivation. 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1965 


Quebec grants teachers and civil servants right to strike 
Ontario provides compulsory arbitration of hospital disputes 
Amendments made in civil service act in Manitoba and Alberta 


At the 1965 sessions of the provincial 
Legislatures, six provinces enacted legislation 
dealing with labour-management relations, 
with Ontario and Quebec making the most 
extensive changes. 

Ontario enacted the Hospital Labour Dis- 
putes Arbitration Act, 1965, that provided for 
compulsory and binding arbitration of hospi- 
tal disputes and banned strikes and lockouts 
in hospitals. The Toronto Hydro-Employees’ 
Union Disputes Act was passed to avert a 
threatened Hydro strike in Toronto. Other 
amendments brought civilian employees of a 
police force under the Police Act. 

In Quebec, amendments to the Labour 
Code granted teachers the right to strike, 
subject to restrictions similar to those imposed 
on other public service employees. A new 
Civil Service Act gave civil servants the right 
to bargain collectively, and to engage in strike 
action, subject to certain exceptions. The 
Professional Syndicates Act was amended. At 
an emergency session, the Transport Board 
Act was amended to prevent the threatened 
closing of an essential ferry service. 

In Nova Scotia, amendments to the Trade 
Union Act brought boards and commissions 
under the Act and introduced a successor 
employer clause. 

In Manitoba, a form of collective bargain- 
ing for provincial civil servants was intro- 
duced and minor amendments were made to 
the Fire Departments Arbitration Act. 

Amendments to the Alberta Public Service 
Act granted civil servants limited bargaining 
rights. 

In British Columbia, the sections of the 
Education Act dealing with collective bargain- 
ing procedures for teachers were amended. 


ONTARIO 


Hospital Labour Disputes Arbitration Act 


The Ontario Hospital Labour Disputes Ar- 
bitration Act, 1965, prohibits strikes and 
lockouts in hospitals and provides for compul- 
sory and binding arbitration of contract 
negotiation disputes involving hospital work- 
ers. 

In providing for compulsory arbitration of 
all hospital disputes, this Act goes further 
than the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission (the Bennett Commission) appointed 
in 1963 to inquire into the feasibility and 
desirability of applying compulsory arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of disputes between 
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labour and management over the negotiation 
and settlement of terms of collective agree- 
ments affecting hospitals and their employees. 
In its majority report, the Commission recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted providing 
for compulsory arbitration, to be invoked at 
the discretion of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, on either of the two but only on the 
following two grounds: 
(a) When patient care is adversely 
affected or seriously threatened, and 
(b) if either party is convicted pursuant 
to the provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act of bargaining in bad faith, provided 
that the other party has not been so 
convicted in respect of the same negotia- 
tions and requests compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 


The Commissioners stated: “In confining 
governmental intervention to only the two 
specifically defined instances and then only at 
the discretion of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, we are asserting our faith in the 
principle of voluntary collective bargaining 
and our opposition to compulsory arbitration 
in interest disputes in hospitals.” 

During the debate on the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour said that, if the Commission’s 
formula were adopted, there would be a gap 
in the remedy because strikes and lockouts 
could still occur in hospital disputes, if either 
of the foregoing conditions were not fulfilled. 
He added: 

I am driven, Mr. Speaker, to the con- 
clusion that any strike or lockout in a 
hospital endangers patient care. Machin- 
ery and equipment must be maintained, 
the supply of electricity and water is 
essential, the cleanliness of the building, 
the operation of the laundry, the prepara- 
tion of and service of good food, all 
these and many other things are just as 
essential to patient care as the services 
rendered directly to them. 

The criterion of patient care is, I think, 
the paramount one. So far as I am 
concerned, a strike in a hospital cannot 
but affect it. 


The Minister emphasized, however, that the 
new Act is not to be taken as a new vogue in 
industrial relations legislation in Ontario as 
far as the present government is concerned. 

As the name would indicate, the Hospital 
Labour Disputes Arbitration Act is separate 
and distinct from the Ontario Labour Rela- 
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tions Act. It covers not only hospitals, but 
other institutions operated for the observa- 
tion, care or treatment of persons suffering 
from physical or mental illness, whether 
financed in whole or in part out of public 
funds or operated for private gain. 

At the same time, all of the provisions of 
the Labour Relations Act, except as modified 
by this Act, apply to hospitals and their 
employees. In future, no municipality may 
exercise the authority granted to it under 
section 89 of the Labour Relations Act, and 
issue a declaration excluding hospital workers 
from the Labour Relations Act. Any such 
declaration, heretofore made, ceased to have 
effect on the day the new Act came into force. 


Initially, the procedure to be followed, in 
the event of a contract negotiation dispute in 
a hospital, is the same as for a dispute in any 
other work place. The first departure from the 
normal pattern comes only after the usual 
conciliation process has been completed and 
no settlement has been reached. In that 
event, the parties are forbidden to engage in a 
strike or lockout and are obliged to resume 
bargaining and are given an additional 35 
days in which to try to reach an agreement. 
This additional period of direct bargaining 
may be extended to 90 days if both parties 
agree, but any further extension has to be ap- 
proved by the Minister. 


Compulsory and binding arbitration will be 
imposed only if this further period of direct 
negotiations has not produced a settlement. In 
such cases, a three-man arbitration board will 
be appointed. 


The arbitration board will be composed of 
a nominee of each side and a chairman 
chosen by the other two members. The ap- 
pointment of any person who was a member 
of a conciliation board that dealt with the 
matters to be decided by arbitration is ex- 
pressly forbidden. If either of the parties fails 
to nominate its member within the prescribed 
time or if the representative members cannot 
agree on a chairman, the Minister, upon the 
written request of either party, will appoint 
the member or chairman, as the case may be. 


This provision for a tripartite board, rather 
than a single arbitrator, is in line with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. 
It said that such a board would be a safeguard 
against unreasonable awards, further stating 
that only chairmen experienced in hospital 
affairs would be appointed. 


An arbitration board is authorized to decide 
any question in dispute, or any matter that it 
thinks needs to be decided, in order to 
conclude a collective agreement between the 
parties, except issues that come within the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board (certification, decertication, etc.). The 
decision of the majority of the members will 
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constitute the decision of the board and, if 
there is no majority, the decision of the 
chairman will prevail. 

Any collective agreement reached between 
the parties before a board of arbitration is 
limited to one year from the date it com- 
mences to operate, unless the parties agree to 
a longer term. An arbitration board may, 
however, make an agreement or specific terms 
of it retroactive, if the required notice to 
bargain was given. 

If either or both of the parties neglect or 
refuse to execute a collective agreement 
resulting from the activities of a board of 
arbitration within the prescribed time, the 
board has the power to put it into effect. 

The costs of such arbitration are to be paid 
for out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Toronto Hydro-Employees’ Union Dispute 
Act 


This emergency legislation was introduced 
to avert a threatened Hydro strike in Toronto. 
It provided for compulsory arbitration of the 
contract dispute between the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners and Local No. 1, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees and expressly 
prohibited a strike or lockout. 


In explanation of this, the Premier, who 
introduced the Bill, said that under the cir- 
cumstances, legislation to effect compulsory 
arbitration of the dispute was the only course 
of action that appeared to be available. He 
said that a discontinuance or interruption in 
the supply of electric power in Toronto would 
seriously threaten the health, welfare and 
economic well-being of over 10 per cent of 
Ontario’s population. Even if a power inter- 
ruption was restricted to a limited area of the 
city, the individual resident would be without 
means to maintain his normal life. All indus- 
try and business in that area would grind to a 
halt and would be forced to lay off their 
employees. 

The legislation, which is limited in its ap- 
plication to this one dispute, authorized the 
establishment of a three-man board of arbitra- 
tion to settle the issues between the parties. 
The board’s decision is to be incorporated in a 
collective agreement, that will remain in force 
for one year unless the parties agree to a 
longer term. The agreement, or any of its 
provisions, may be made retroactive to Janu- 
ary 31, 1965. 


While the Act is in force, both a strike and 
a lockout are banned. Also, the Commission 
may not alter wages, or other terms of 
employment, without the union’s consent. In 
addition, it is forbidden to issue a declaration 
removing Hydro employees from the Labour 
Relations Act so long as this Act remains in 
force and so Jong as an agreement reached 
under this Act remains in effect. 
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This Act will be repealed on the day on 
which the new collective agreement comes 
into effect. 


Police Act 


Among other changes, the Ontario Police 
Act was amended to bring civilian employees 
of a police force under the Act. This means 
that civilian employees of a municipal police 
force are now forbidden to strike and must 
submit disputes to arbitration. 

This amendment resulted from a decision 
of the Ontario High Court, Regina v. Ontario 
Labour Relations Board; Ex parte Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 543 
(1964); 45 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 3 and 4, p. 
202. In this case, the judge ruled that motor 
mechanics and helpers employed by the 
Windsor Police Force to repair police cruisers 
and motor vehicles, were not members of a 
police force within the meaning of Section 13 
of the Police Act and, therefore, were not 
excluded from the benefits of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. 

Referring to this decision during the debate 
on the Bill, the Attorney General said that it 
was never intended that such people should 
be outside the police force. Those who 
worked for the police force were part of the 
police force and the Act simply made that 
clear, the Minister said. He also stated: 


The reason for policemen, constables 
and members of the police force being 
denied the right to strike and go off duty 
in a dispute of that kind, is that we may 
maintain law and order. The garage 
mechanics, the persons who run the tele- 
phone switchboards, and all the people 
who work with the police force, could 
very well put it out of commission by 
refusing to go to work. The police would 
be immobilized, the communications 
could break down; these people, when 
they take on that responsibility and that 
work, in effect, are members of the police 
force. 


Justices of the Peace Act 


An amendment to the Justices of the Peace 
Act provided that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act does not apply to full-time justices 
of the peace. 


QUEBEC 
Labour Code 


The Labour Code was amended to give 
Quebec teachers a limited right to strike. 

Teachers were temporarily excluded from 
the Code last year, pending the report of the 
Special Committee appointed to study labour 
relations in the teaching field within the 
framework of the public education legislation 
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of the province. Meanwhile, they continued 
to be governed by a special statute, an Act 
respecting Municipal and School Corpora- 
tions, that prohibited strikes and made it 
compulsory for teachers to submit disputes to 
arbitration. 

In its report submitted last January, the 
Special Committee recommended that teach- 
ers be given the right to strike, subject to 
restrictions similar to those imposed on hospi- 
tal workers and other public service employ- 
ees. The Committee also proposed a number 
of other changes in school board-teacher 
relationships. 

Most of the Committee’s recommendations 
have been incorporated in the amended Code. 

One such amendment takes into account 
the trend toward larger administrative units 
and permits area or even regional bargaining 
between teachers and school boards. The 
Code now provides that a school board may 
authorize an association of school corpora- 
tions to bargain on its behalf. In such cases, 
teachers will be obliged to bargain with the 
larger unit, except that they will not be 
required to negotiate an agreement applicable 
to an area greater than that of a regional 
school board. A school board, in turn, will 
not be bound by an agreement negotiated by 
an association unless it has given the associa- 
tion an exclusive mandate to bargain on its 
behalf. 

Another change is that collective agree- 
ments covering teachers are no longer for a 
two-year term, but may run for a period of 
from one to three years, the same as other 
agreements. 


In the event of a stalemate in negotiations, 
teachers will now be subject to the same 
procedures as other employees. Upon notifica- 
tion, conciliation services will be made availa- 
ble if negotiations have been carried on for 30 
days and no agreement has been reached, or if 
either party believes that negotiations will not 
be completed within a reasonable time. As 
with other disputes, the conciliation officer 
will have 30 days in which to effect a 
settlement, or longer, if both parties agree to 
an extension. 


After giving at least eight days’ written 
notice to the Minister, teachers will now be 
free to strike 60 days after conciliation was 
first requested (90 days in the case of a first 
agreement). 


As in the case of a public utility or other 
public service employment, there is provision 
for an 80-day “cooling-off” period. If the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council feels that a 
threatened or actual strike of teachers will 
interfere with the education of a group of 
students, it may appoint a board of inquiry 
to investigate the dispute and submit a report 
within 60 days. 
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In extremely serious disputes, injunction 
proceedings may be instituted. Upon the peti- 
tion of the Attorney General, a judge of the 
Superior Court may grant an injunction to 
prevent or terminate a teachers’ strike. The 
injunction will automatically terminate 20 
days after the board of inquiry has submitted 
its report. 


Civil Service Act 


The new Civil Service Act gave most civil 
servants in Quebec the right to bargain collec- 
tively regarding salary matters and other 
conditions of employment, and to engage in 
strike action. 

In the new Labour Code passed last year, 
civil servants subject to the Civil Service Act 
(other than employees of the Quebec Liquor 
Board) were excluded from the definition of 
employee and were expressly forbidden to 
strike. 

Prior to this, a Special Committee of the 
Legislature had been appointed to study col- 
lective bargaining in provincial government 
services, hospitals and school boards. In its 
report submitted in June 1964, the Committee 
recommended separate legislation on labour 
relations in the public service. Its recommen- 
dations were later studied by a 14-member 
joint committee, made up equally of Govern- 
ment and union representatives, with the 
Director of Planning of the Civil Service 
Commission as Chairman. 

The Premier, who introduced the Bill, em- 
phasized that, except as modified by the new 
Civil Service Act, the Labour Code applies 
to civil servants. 

The new Civil Service Act empowers the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to authorize 
a member of the Executive Council to sign, 
in accordance with the Labour Code, a collec- 
tive agreement with any certified association 
of employees of the civil service. 

Under the new Act, the Syndicat de foncti- 
onnaires provinciaux du Quebec, the union 
that won the representation vote held in 
November 1964, is formally recognized as the 
bargaining agent for all but four categories of 
civil servants who are employees as the word 
is defined in the Quebec Labour Code, that is, 
civil servants who do not exercise supervisory 
or managerial functions, or who do not act in 
a confidential capacity in labour relations 
matters. 

This recognition is tantamount to certifica- 
tion for the majority of civil servants who are 
divided into two groups—functionaries and 
workmen (watchmen, labourers, charwomen 
and other manual workers). 

If any conflict arises as to whether or not 
any employee or class of employees belongs 
in either of these two groups, the matter is to 
be referred to the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board for settlement. The Board also has 
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authority to cancel this certification if the 
Syndicat loses its majority status or to grant 
another in accordance with the Labour Code. 


A special certification procedure is to be 
established for these categories of employees: 


(1) teachers 


(2) professional employees such as 
doctors, lawyers, engineers; 


(3) university graduates (economists, 
geographers, geologists, biologists, town- 
planners, auditors, psychologists, social 
workers, guidance counsellors and other 
professionals) ; 


(4) peace officers, prison guards, 
game wardens and traffic inspectors. 


Any association representing any of the 
four categories of employees may be certified 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of a joint committee espe- 
cially constituted for this purpose. One-half of 
the members of a joint committee will be 
composed of representatives of the group 
concerned. 

Such certification is to have the same effect 
as certification by the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board. Conflicts as to whether em- 
ployees should be included in, or excluded 
from, any of these four categories are to be 
referred to the Labour Relations Board for 
settlement. The Board may also cancel a certi- 
fication or grant another, subject to the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Labour Code. 


To be certified it will not be necessary for a 
professional association to be composed en- 
tirely of members of the same profession, 
which is the rule in the private sector. The 
Civil Service Act does, however, distinguish 
between doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sionals listed in the Labour Code and univer- 
sity graduates employed as economists, geog- 
raphers, etc. In the case of doctors, lawyers, 
etc., certification may be granted to an as- 
sociation representing more than one profes- 
sional group, if a majority of the employees in 
a particular professional group agree. The 
consent of the absolute majority of the other 
group of professional employees (economists, 
geographers, etc.) is, however, necessary be- 
fore certification may be granted to an associ- 
ation that includes other classes of employees. 


Civil servants, other than peace officers, 
have the right to affiliate, provided they do 
not engage in partisan politics. An association 
of civil servants may affiliate with a labour 
organization, provided the association has in 
its constitution clauses prohibiting participa- 
tion in party politics or financial contributions 
to a political party. Also, a civil service 
association is forbidden to affiliate with any 
association that does not respect these prohi- 
bitions. 
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After January 31, 1966, civil servants, other 
than peace officers, will have the right to 
strike, provided there is a prior agreement 
with the Government regarding the mainte- 
nance of essential services. If an association 
and the Government cannot agree, the Labour 
Relations Board will decide what are essential 
services, and how they are to be maintained. 

The Civil Service Commission will be re- 
sponsible for job classification, appointments, 
promotions, transfers and training programs. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


The Quebec Professional Syndicates Act, 
that provides for the incorporation of associa- 
tions and professional syndicates, was amend- 
ed to reduce the number of persons required 
to form a syndicate from 20 to 15. 

The minimum entrance fee remains $1, but 
minimum dues have been increased from $6 a 
year to $1 a month. Also, this provision is no 
longer limited to syndicates of employees but 
applies to all professional syndicates. 


Transportation Board Act 


At a special one-day session of the Quebec 
Legislature, the Transportation Board Act was 
amended to prevent the interruption of essen- 
tial public water transport services. 

The legislation was introduced to end the 
threat of Levis Ferry Limited to cease opera- 
tions on November 15, following a strike of 
ferry captains and first mates. 

The Premier, who introduced the Bill, said 
that a prolonged ferry strike here would be 
disastrous. He also stated that any interrup- 
tion of the service would endanger public 
health and safety. It was essential that this 
important link between Quebec and the south 
shore be maintained, the Premier said. 

The amending Act provides for the ap- 
pointment of an administrator to restore any 
public water services whenever the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council is of the opinion that 
any interruption of the service would endan- 
ger the public health or safety. 

An administrator appointed under this au- 
thority would be empowered to manage all 
property allocated by the owner for the use of 
such service at the time of his appointment, or 
of the suspension of operations, and to con- 
trol all persons employed therein. He would 
also have general authority to take whatever 
steps he deemed necessary or useful to re- 
establish or maintain a service. 

Any person who hinders or obstructs an 
administrator, or who does not obey an order, 
is liable to a maximum fine of $10,000 or up 
to two years’ imprisonment or both. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Trade Union Act 


The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act was 
amended to extend coverage to employees of 
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provincial boards and commissions such as the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission and the Nova 
Scotia Liquor Commission, except those ap- 
pointed by the Civil Service Commission or 
the Governor in Council. These employees 
may not resort to strike action, however, until 
30 days after the time limit prescribed for 
employees in the private sector. 

A successor employer clause has also been 
introduced. If a trade union has a collective 
agreement with an employer, or has been 
certified as the bargaining agent for his em- 
ployees, or has applied for certification, the 
collective agreement, certification, or applica- 
tion will not be affected if the employer sells 
or transfers his business to another person, 
provided the sale or transfer has not resulted 
in a substantial change in the plant, property, 
equipment, products, working force or em- 
ployment relations of the business. 

In line with this amendment, the Labour 
Relations Board has been empowered to de- 
cide certain questions that arise when a 
business changes hands. If a union feels that 
an employer has made a sale, or transfer, 
simply to avoid certification or an existing 
agreement, it may apply to the Board for a 
determination. If the Board finds that this is 
the case, the certification, application or or- 
der, or the collective agreement, will continue 
in effect and will bind the person to whom the 
sale, or transfer, was made. If the purchaser 
already has an agreement with another union, 
or if his employees are represented by another 
union, the Board may, on application of any 
person concerned, determine which agreement 
or certification will cover the employees 
affected. 

These amendments to the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act were recommended at the 
third joint Labour-Management study confer- 
ence held in November 1964. 


Teachers’ Union Act-Education Act 


The section of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ 
Union Act that permits negotiations between 
the Union and a school board, was amended 
to enable the Union to enter into an agree- 
ment with the school board on behalf of the 
teachers employed by the board with respect 
to salaries and conditions of employment. A 
complementary amendment to the Education 
Act made such an agreement binding upon 
the board and the teachers employed by it. 


MANITOBA 


Civil Service Act 


Amendents to the Manitoba Civil Service 
Act introduced a modified form of collective 
bargaining within the provincial civil service. 
Prior to this, civil servants had the right to be 
consulted about salary matters and other 
conditions of employment, but the Joint 
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Council, established to consider suggestions or 
requests from the Government and em- 
ployees, had no means of enforcing its deci- 
sions. 

Under the amended Act, the Manitoba 
Government Employees’ Association is recog- 
nized as the bargaining agent for provincial 
civil servants as long as it retains its majority 
status. 

A person designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council is authorized to carry on 
negotiations on behalf of the Government with 
representatives of the Association. With the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil, the minister responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service Act or another 
cabinet minister may, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, enter into a collective agreement 
with the Association respecting: 

(a) compensation for employees, in- 
cluding the establishment of pay ranges 
for both new and existing classes of em- 
ployees; and 

(b) working conditions of employees. 


Certain classes of employees may, however, 
be excluded from such an agreement. They 
include employees in managerial, professional 
or administrative positions, or persons in a 
confidential relationship with the Govern- 
ment, or a minister. 

There is provision for third-party mediation 
in the event of a stalemate in negotiations. 
Upon the request of either the Association or 
the Government’s representative, the minister 
must appoint a three-member mediation 
board. The minister is also given discretionary 
power to appoint a mediation board whenever 
he deems it advisable. Upon request of either 
party, a mediation board will also be appoint- 
ed if a dispute arises over changes in a 
provision that is subject to revision during the 
term of an agreement. 

The mediators are to be selected from three 
panels. One panel is to be composed of 
persons approved by the Government’s au- 
thorized bargaining agent, and one of persons 
approved by the Association. The third is to 
consist of persons considered by the principles 
to be capable of acting as chairmen. 

Time limits are imposed, requiring each 
party to notify the other, within seven days, 
whether or not it is prepared to accept the 
mediation board’s award. If accepted, an 
award is binding on the Government and the 
Association. 

If one party does not accept the award, the 
matter may be referred to the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council for final settlement. 
Within 15 days from the date on which the 
last statement of dissatisfaction is filed, hear- 
ings must be held at which the Government’s 
bargaining representative and the Association 
may present evidence and make submissions 
respecting the award or dispute. 
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As soon as possible after the hearing, the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council must make 
an order confirming, or varying the award, 
whereupon the parties must prepare a collec- 
tive agreement giving effect to the order. 

The first agreement under the new system 
was signed on June 10. 


Fire Departments Arbitration Act 


The Manitoba Fire Departments Arbitra- 
tion Act was amended to make it mandatory 
for an arbitration board to submit its award 
within 42 days of the date of the appointment 
of the chairman. If the Minister of Labour 
directs a board to reconsider or amplify an 
award or any part of it, or to report on any 
new matters, it must report within 10 days of 
the Minister’s directive. 

Another amendment requires a municipal- 
ity to notify the bargaining agent of the 
firemen within the prescribed time, if it 
passes a by-law changing the date before 
which notice to commence negotiations must 
be given. 


ALBERTA 
Public Service Act 


Amendments to the Public Service Act of 
Alberta provided for the introduction of a 
regulated system of negotiations between the 
Alberta Government and the Civil Service 
Association, effective from July 1. In brief, 
they authorize the establishment of negotiat- 
ing committees, prescribe the time limits to be 
observed in negotiation steps and permit 
signed collective agreements. In the event of 
dispute, the final say, however, rests with the 
employer. The right to strike is not men- 
tioned. 

In a prepared statement on the new legisla- 
tion, the Provincial Treasurer and the im- 
mediate past president of the Association said: 
“The procedures differ considerably from 
industrial collective bargaining because it is 
felt that different circumstances prevail in the 
relationships between the Government and 
Crown agencies and the personnel who staff 
them.” 

The new negotiating procedures apply to all 
employees of the Alberta Government, except 
deputy ministers, the heads of crown agencies, 
chairmen or members of any government 
board, or other persons who, in the opinion of 
the Minister, exercise a policy-making func- 
tion in matters relating to personnel adminis- 
tration. Members of a professional association 
may also be excluded by the Minister (the 
Provincial Treasurer) at the request of the 
majority of persons in the group. 

The Civil Service Association of Alberta is 
the recognized bargaining agent of employees 
of the Alberta Government as long as it 
retains its majority status. It has the sole right 
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to bargain on behalf of employees subject to 
the Civil Service Act (employees of the 
various departments, as well as employees of 
the Legislative Assembly, the Provincial Audi- 
tor and the Personnel Administration Office). 
It also has the right to negotiate on behalf of 
the employees of a government board or 
agency or any such employees in a specific 
field of employment, provided a majority of 
such employees are members of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Association is also given the right to 
delegate its authority to negotiate to any of its 
branches. If membership in a branch of the 
Association is limited to the employees of a 
particular board or agency, or to employees in 
a specific field of employment, the Association 
may delegate its authority to negotiate in 
whole or in part to that branch. 


As in the private sector, procedures com- 
mence with the filing of a notice to commence 
negotiations. Upon request, the Government, 
or any board or agency concerned, is now 
obliged to enter into negotiations with the 
Association. Either party may give notice 60 
to 90 days preceding the expiry of an agree- 
ment. 

A notice to commence negotiations must 
describe the proposals or requests respecting 
rates of pay, hours of work, or other terms or 
conditions of employment that may be 
negotiated. These may apply to employees 
generally, or to persons in a specific field of 
employment. Any disagreement as to whether 
a specific proposal or request is negotiable is 
to be referred to the Provincial Treasurer, 
whose decision is final. 

Negotiations are to be conducted by a 
negotiating committee. If the matter concerns 
departmental employees, the negotiating com- 
mittee will be composed of three persons 
appointed by the Association who are mem- 
bers or employees of the Association, and 
three persons appointed by the Executive 
Council, at least one of whom must be a 
member of the Cabinet. A  six-member 
negotiating committee, equally representative 
of management and labour, will also be 
appointed if the matter concerns employees of 
a government board or commission, the only 
difference being that there is no requirement 
to have a cabinet minister as one of the 
management appointees. 


Certain time limits are imposed. A 
negotiating committee must submit a report to 
the parties concerned within three months 
from the date of the notice, or within such 
longer period as may be agreed upon by the 
members. Upon receipt of the report of the 
negotiating committee, each side must inform 
the other party within 14 days whether it 
accepts or rejects the recommendations in 
whole or in part. 
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If all of the recommendations are accepted 
by the Executive Council or the government 
board or commission and by the Association, 
they are binding on the parties and must be 
incorporated in a collective agreement. 

In the event of a stalemate, the next step is 
a meeting with the Executive Council, or 
third-party mediation, depending on whether 
the matter concerns departmental employees, 
or employees whose rate of remuneration is 
fixed by the employing board or agency. 

If the differences concern departmental em- 
ployees, representatives of the Association 
will meet with the Executive Council. Any 
matters not settled at this meeting will be 
decided by the Government. Before an agree- 
ment is signed, the Government must submit 
to the Association a statement containing its 
decisions on those proposals and requests on 
which settlement was not reached. Its decision 
will then be binding upon the Government, 
the Association and the employees affected. 
The Government is expressly forbidden to 
alter, revoke, or to do anything inconsistent 
with the decisions during the term of the 
agreement. 

A mediation board will, however, be ap- 
pointed if there is a stalemate in negotiations 
involving employees of a board or commis- 
sion. A mediation board will be composed of 
a nominee of each of the parties, and a 
chairman chosen by the two representative 
members. If the latter fail to appoint a 
chairman within the prescribed time, the At- 
torney General will appoint one. 

The qualifications and powers of members 
of mediation boards are similar to those 
prescribed for conciliation boards under the 
Alberta Labour Act. The expenses of a media- 
tion board are to be shared by the parties. 

Unless the parties agree to an extension, a 
mediation board must submit its report within 
14 days after the chairman agreed to act 
(exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and _holi- 
days). Its recommendations may be in whole 
or in part retroactive. 

Each side must advise the other party with- 
in 14 days whether it accepts or rejects the 
recommendations of the mediation board. 

If some or all of the mediation board’s 
recommendations are rejected by either party, 
the next step is for representatives of the 
Association to meet with the board or agency 
concerned and to try to conclude an agree- 
ment. Any matters not resolved at this meet- 
ing will be decided by the board or agency. 
The decisions will be binding upon the board 
or agency, the Association, and the employees 
affected, and during the term of the agreement 
the board, or agency, must not alter, or 
revoke, or do anything inconsistent with the 
decisions. 

Differences over the interpretation of an 
agreement between a board, or commission, 
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and the Association, are to be settled by 
arbitration. Every collective agreement be- 
tween a board, or agency, and the Associa- 
tion, must contain a provision for final settle- 
ment of all differences concerning its interpre- 
tation, application, operation or any alleged 
violation thereof, including any question as 
to whether the differences are arbitrable. If an 
agreement does not provide for arbitration, 
the statutory arbitration clause will be pre- 
sumed to be included in the agreement. 

This statutory arbitration clause provides 
for the appointment of a three-member arbi- 
tration board if differences are not resolved at 
a meeting, or if either party fails to follow the 
required procedure to its conclusion. Either 
side may institute arbitration proceedings by 
sending the other party a written notice, 
which includes a statement of the difference, 
and the name of the first party’s appointee. 
The recipient of the notice has five days 
(exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and _holi- 
days) in which to nominate its representative. 
If the nominees of the parties fail to select a 
chairman within the prescribed time, the 
Attorney General will appoint one. 

The award of an arbitration board is final 
and binding upon the parties, and upon any 
employee affected by it. In case of disagree- 
ment, the award of the majority will prevail 
and if there is no majority, the decision of the 
chairman governs. The costs of arbitration are 
to be shared by the parties. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Public Schools Act 


Amendments to the British Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools Act made some changes in the 
provisions dealing with collective bargaining 
procedures for teachers. 


One amendment permits regional agree- 
ments, or even province-wide bargaining, be- 
tween school boards and teachers, provided 
both sides agree. The Act now states that, on 
or before September 20 in any year, any 
number of school districts and teachers’ as- 
sociations may notify the Superintendent of 
Education of their intention to enter into 
negotiations with a view to reaching a new 
agreement or modifying an existing agree- 
ment. After giving notice of a desire to enter 
joint negotiations, however, a school board or 
a teachers’ association will not be permitted to 
withdraw from the negotiation process, in- 
cluding conciliation, or arbitration proceed- 
ings, with respect to the making of an agree- 
ment as proposed in the notice. 

Another change is that each side is now 
allowed to name a single agent to conduct 
negotiations rather than a group or commit- 
tee. 

The conciliation procedure is also changed. 
Instead of two conciliators, one chosen by 
either side, the Act now provides that, by 
mutual consent, the parties may appoint a 
single conciliator to help them reach an agree- 
ment. If an agreement is not reached by 
October 31, or if the parties fail to select a 
conciliator by that date, the Minister of Edu- 
cation will appoint a conciliator upon the 
request of either party. 


If the single conciliator is not able to bring 
about an agreement within the prescribed 
time, the matter, as before, will be submitted 
to a Salary Arbitration Board for settlement. 
A new provision prohibits any person from 
acting as a member of a Salary Arbitration 
Board during the same year as he has acted as 
a conciliator. 


Labour Standards and Other Legislation, 1969 


Only new labour standard statute enacted was the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code. Other measures included a new Public Works 
Act in Alberta and amendments to Ontario Human Rights Code 


At the 1965 sessions of the Legislatures, 
only one new labour standards law was 
passed—the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code. Other measures of interest to labour 
were enacted. These included a new Public 
Works Act in Alberta, and the Ontario Hu- 
man Rights Code Amendment Act, 1965, that 
strengthened and extended the anti-discrimi- 
nation provisions. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code 


The only new labour standards statute 
enacted this year was the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code. Introduced on October 1, 
1964 (L.G. Dec. 1964, p. 1058), the Code 
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was amended during passage and received 
Royal Assent on March 18 (L.G. Aug. 1965, 
p. 697). 

The Code provides for a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour; a standard 8-hour day and 
40-hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime (normally limited to 8 hours a 
week); eight general holidays with pay; and 
two weeks annual vacation with pay after 
every completed year of employment. 

The new standards, which went into force 
on July 1, apply to employees in banks, 
interprovincial transportation and communi- 
cation industries and other works and _ busi- 
nesses subject to federal labour jurisdiction. 
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Alberta Public Works Act 


The Alberta Public Works Act, that con- 
solidated provisions relating to public works 
previously contained in several statutes, in- 
cludes a number of provisions that are intend- 
ed to ensure that persons who supply labour, 
materials, etc. to a contractor with a provin- 
cial government contract are paid in full. 

Under the new Act, a contractor with a 
provincial government contract may be 
required to post security, not only to ensure 
due performance of contract, but also to 
ensure payment in full of all claims for labour 
or material used in the performance of the 
contract. 

The provisions of the Public Works Credi- 
tors Payment Act passed last year, that au- 
thorized the Alberta Government to pay 
money owing under a public works contract 
directly to the contractors and to recover the 
amounts paid from money due the contractor 
or the bonding company, have also been 
incorporated with a few changes. 

If a contractor or subcontractor fails to pay 
a creditor, and a claim is filed with the 
responsible department or agency 30 to 90 
days after the last day on which the labour, 
equipment, material or services were provid- 
ed, the Crown may, after giving 30 days’ 
notice to the contractor and surety, pay the 
claimant the sum settled upon and deduct the 
amount paid from the moneys due the con- 
tractor, or from the moneys or securities, if 
any, deposited with the Crown. If there is not 
sufficient money to cover the amount paid to 
the creditor, the surety, if any, will be obliged, 
to the extent of the security, to pay to the 
Crown upon demand, a sum equal to the 
amount paid to the claimant. 

A new provision permits the Crown to pay 
the money into court instead of paying the 
claimant directly. The court, on the applica- 
tion of the claimant, the contractor or the 
surety, may then determine the persons enti- 
tled to the money and direct payment accord- 
ingly. 


Alberta School Act 


The Alberta School Act was amended to 
require children to attend school until age 15, 
regardless of attainment, as long as further 
schooling is available. Previously, the statuto- 
ry school leaving age was 15 years, unless a 
child has passed Grade 9 or its equivalent. 


Saskatchewan Employees’ Wage Act, 1961 


In Saskatchewan, the Employees’ Wage Act, 
1961, that is designed to protect wages and 
salaries, was amended with respect to the 
procedure to be followed when an employer 
has been convicted of failure to pay wages. 
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As before, a magistrate must, in addition to 
the fine imposed, order an employer to pay an 
employee the wages owing and must immedi- 
ately forward it to him. 

Under the amended Act, an employer who 
fails to comply with such an order is no 
longer guilty of an offence and liable to a 
penalty if he satisfies the magistrate that he is 
unable to comply with the order. 

In case of default, the magistrate must, 
upon request, furnish the complainant with 
two certified copies of his order. That person, 
or his solicitor or agent, may then, upon 
payment of the prescribed fee, file a certified 
copy of the order in the office of the clerk of 
the district court nearest to the place of the 
employer, thereby making it enforceable as a 
judgment of the court. 


Saskatchewan Attachment of Debts Act 


The Saskatchewan Attachment of Debts 
Act was amended to increase the amount of 
an employee’s wages or salary exempt from 
debt claims. The amount now exempt from 
attachment is: 

(a) $200 in the case of a married per- 
son supporting at least one, but not more 
than three dependants; 

(b) $225 in the case of a married per- 
son supporting four or more dependants; 

(c) $200 in the case of an unmarried 
person, widower or widow supporting at 
least one, but not more than three 
dependants; 

(d) $225 in the case of an unmarried 
person, widower or widow supporting 
four or more dependants; 

(e) $100 in the case of all other per- 
sons. 


Manitoba Employment Standards Act 


The section of the Manitoba Employment 
Standards Act dealing with the employment 
of children and young persons has been 
amended. 


The employment of persons under 15 years 
in a factory continues to be prohibited. As 
before, “factory” is broadly defined to cover 
any building or structure, or land in or on 
which any person is employed for remunera- 
tion by an employer whose operations in- 
clude as a substantive part, the manufacture 
of any material, substance, article or machin- 
ery by manual labour, or by machinery, or 
both. 


The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
empowered to issue orders prohibiting, or 
regulating, the employment of young persons 
15 to 18 years in any place where the work is 
deemed to be dangerous, unwholesome or 
unhealthy. 

(Continued on page 1202) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Reader's Digest Award Presented 


Third Reader’s Digest annual award presented jointly to the 
University of New Brunswick and Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre for work in prosthetic research. $500 cheque shared 


The third Reader’s Digest annual award has 
been presented jointly to the University of 
New Brunswick’s Bio-Engineering Institute 
and the Ontario Crippled Children’s Centre in 
Toronto for their work in prosthetic research. 
The presentation was made at the Annual 
Dinner of the Rehabilitation Council for the 
Disabled, held in Toronto in October. 

Prof. R.N. Scott, Executive Director of the 
Bio-Engineering Institute, and Dow S. Dorcas, 
Research Associate of the University of New 
Brunswick, accepted the commemorative 
plaque on behalf of the University. 


The second plaque was accepted on behalf 
of the Crippled Children’s Centre by Colin 
McLaurin, Project Director of the Prosthetic 
Research and Training Unit of the Centre; 
and R.J. Telford, who represented the Ontario 
Easter Seal Society. 


In making the presentation of the 1965 
award, Dr. Keith S. Armstrong, Executive 
Director of the Rehabilitation Council, said: 
“By honouring the University of New Bruns- 
wick and the Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre, the Reader’s Digest has acknowledged 
the pioneering work done by these two organ- 
izations in the field of prosthetic research. 
Though thousands of miles apart geograph- 
ically, these organizations have worked 
together in combining the electrical arm pros- 
theses of the Ontario Centre with the myo- 
electric control system developed in Frederic- 
ton by Prof. Scott and his associates.” 


The citation accompanying the Reader’s 
Digest Award mentioned the fact that, al- 
though scientists and medical personnel in the 
U.S.S.R. had used a control principle in fitting 
appliances on a large number of adult patients 
with below-the-elbow amputations, it had 
remained for the University of New Bruns- 
wick team to develop a control system that 
would be suitable for the weaker signals from 
the muscles of a child. In accomplishing this, 
the New Brunswick researchers also produced 
a two-step control that enables a single muscle 
to do the work of two. 


Dr. Armstrong explained that the research 
on which this development was based had 
been supported by grants from the federal 
Government. 


After the presentation ceremony, Paul Pi- 
card, an 11-year-old boy from North Bay who 
has been fitted with this myo-electric con- 
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trolled arm, demonstrated the use of his 
electric wrist rotator. He showed the audience 
how he could operate his new hook and elbow 
when an electrical system was activated by his 
upper-arm biceps. 

The $500 cheque presented by the Reader’s 
Digest to the award winner will be shared by 
the University of New Brunswick and the 
Ontario Crippled Children’s Centre. 


Division Celebrates 21st Anniversary—The 
Division for Guidance of the Handicapped, 
Community Chest and Councils of the Great- 
er Vancouver Area, in September celebrated 
its 21st anniversary with a dinner at the 
Bayshore Inn. 


Alderman E. Broome brought greetings 
from the City of Vancouver. Mrs. Mary 
Tadych, School of Social Work, University of 
British Columbia, described the organization 
and history of the Division, and Mrs. Rhona 
Lucas, Executive Secretary, explained its 
present position. Jack Humphreys, Chief 
Rehabilitation Officer, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of British Columbia, sketched 
plans for the future, which include the open- 
ing of the Vancouver Training Workshop and 
the establishment of a program for hand- 
icapped persons who are confined to their 
homes. 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa, was the guest speaker. 


Designing Buildings for Handicapped— 
Copies of a 20-minute colour film, “Sound the 
Trumpet”, which portrays the difficulties im- 
posed on the handicapped by the way build- 
ings are constructed, have been purchased by 
the Department of Labour and are available 
for showing to interested organizations. 


Copies of the film are available from the 
following offices of the National Film Board, 
to whom enquiries should be addressed: 


St. Johns, Nfid.—P.O. Box 1206; Halifax, 
N.S—-1535 Dresden Row; Montreal, 
Que.—P.O. Box 6100; Ottawa, Ont.—6th 
floor, Excelsior Life Bldg., 270 Laurier Ave.; 
Toronto, Ont—1 Lombard Street; Winnipeg, 
Man.—1130 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 10; Sas- 
katoon, Sask.—202 Federal Bldg., Ist Ave. 
and 22nd St.; Calgary, Alta——713 Public 
Building; Vancouver, B.C.—Room 415, Fed- 
eral Bldg., 325 Granville St., Vancouver 2. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, November 


Total employment, at 6,939,000 in Novem- 
ber, showed a seasonal decline of 69,000 from 
October. A sharp drop in farm employment 
was partly offset by an appreciable increase in 
non-farm employment. Unemployment rose 
by an estimated 49,000 to 220,000. Seasonally 
adjusted, the November 1965 unemployment 
rate was 3.6 per cent. 

Employment in November was 231,000 
higher than a year earlier, and unemployment 
was 37,000 lower. The labour force, at 7,159,- 
000, was 194,000 higher than in November 
1964. 

Employment 


Farm employment decreased 109,000 be- 
tween October and November, while non- 
farm employment rose by 40,000. The de- 
crease in farm employment was above aver- 
age for the month, owing to a sharp drop in 
seasonal requirements which were associated 
with grain harvesting. During October, farm 
employment had shown unusual strength as a 
result of delayed harvesting in Western 
Canada. 

The increase in non-farm employment was 
unusual as employment seldom increases dur- 
ing this period. 

Total employment remained well ahead of a 
year earlier. The November figure of 6,939,- 
000 represented an increase of 231,000, or 3.4 
per cent. In non-agricultural industries the 
increase was 293,000, or 4.8 per cent. The 
service-producing industries accounted for the 
largest part of this advance; construction 


employment was also noticeably higher than a 
year ago. All regions contributed to the 
increase. 

The number of young people employed in 
November was significantly higher than a 
year earlier. In November, 639,000 persons 
aged 14 to 19 years were employed, 30,000 
more than in November 1964. In the 20-24 
age group 908,000 were employed, an increase 
of 71,000 over the year. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 49,000 to 
220,000 between October and November. 
Because unemployment was virtually un- 
changed in October—the month in which it 
usually rises—the increase between October 
and November was larger than usual. Thus, 
between September and November, the rise 
in unemployment was about normal for the 
period. The November estimate of unemploy- 
ment was 37,000 lower than a year earlier. 

Of the 220,000 unemployed in Novem- 
ber, some 176,000 had been unemployed for 
three months or less. The remaining 44,000, 
or 20 per cent of the total, had been seeking 
work for four months or more. A year earlier, 
this group accounted for 26 per cent of the 
total. 

Total unemployment in November repre- 
sented 3.1 per cent. of the labour force 
compared with 3.7 per cent in November 
1964 and 4.4 per cent in November 1963. 
Unemployment rates were lower than a year 
ago in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
ee 








Labour Surplus og Be aa Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 
Motropolitate. e..4,.,s:ccun bat. coca. 2 _— 1 3 4 9 7 as = 
Major Indnstrialt)).)2..c4. eau — — 16 17 10 9 _ = 
Major Agricultural. ..........0...60. 2 2 2 3 10 9 _— =e 
MO ws cae Sehr cee wt 3 2 21 26 32 29 2 _ 
AR eters Sa ae ae ee 5 5 42 50 61 54 2 _ 


Norg: Grande Prairie was not included in the survey prior to January 1965. 


The review is 
Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 


ee 































































Moderate A : 
pproximate Labour 
Labour Balance Shortage 
—— Surplus 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <| Calgary 
ST. JOHN’S <-| Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS VANCOUVER-NEW Halifax 
(labour force WESTMINSTER- <-| Hamilton 
75,000 or more) MISSION CITY Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
ede Be EE EEE eee 
BRANTFORD -<-| Fort William- 
CORNER BROOK <| Port Arthur 
CORNWALL <| Guelph 
GRANBY-FARNHAM Kingston 
COWANSVILLE ~<| Kitchener 
JOLIETTE <| London 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS ree Hepa tde 
(labour force 25,000- NEW GLASGOW <<) Sarnia 
75,000; 60 per cent NIAGARA <| Sudbury 
or more in non- PENINSULA Timmins-Kirkland- 
agricultural activity) Oshawa Lake-New Liskeard 
ROUYN-VAL D’OR < 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
SYDNEY-SYDNEY < 
MINES 
TROIS RIVIERES < 
VICTORIA Po 
RIVIERE DU LOUP <| CHARLOTTETOWN </ Barrie 
BO VILEE <| PRINCE ALBERT < prapdon 
RAI - atham 
MAIOR ya ST. GEORGES Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000- North Battleford 
75,000; 40 per cent or Red Deer 
more in agriculture) Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
< Beauharnois Listowel 
GASPE. <| BRACEBRIDGE <| Belleville-Trenton Stratford 
ST. STEPHEN <| BRIDGEWATER <| Brampton 
CAMPBELLTON <| Central Vancouver 
DAUPHIN <! Island 
DAWSON CREEK <| Chilliwack 
Drummondville Cranbrook 
KAMLOOPS <| Drumheller 
MONTMAGNY <| Edmundston 
NEWCASTLE <| Fredericton 
OKANAGAN VALLEY, <-} Galt 
PRINCE GEORGE- <| Goderich 
QUESNEL Grand Falls 
PRINCE PUPERT <| Grande Prairie 
Quebec North Shore Kentville 
MINOR AREAS See een rein Therese 
(labour force te. Agathe- pues, 
St. Jerome Medicine Hat 
SOREL <| Owen Sound 
SUMMERSIDE <-| Pembroke 
TRURO <-| Portage la Prairie 
VICTORIAVILLE <| St. Hyacinthe 
YARMOUTH ~<| St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
SWIFT 
CURRENT 
Trail-Nelson 
Valleyfield 


WALKERTON < 
WEYBURN < 
Woodstock, N.B. 
WOODSTOCK- < 

TILLSONBURG 





-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 591 June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 














Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount |——————__——_—_— 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 




















Totalseamiliantlabeur once aie Misia ete el, (000)| Nov. 13 7,159 — 0.3 ++ 2.8 
Himployeds... <> <0 5 1a eemeics 2 eae eee (000)| Nov. 13 6,939 = APO) + 3.4 
Agricultureé,...... .s@o10t. pee... see a ee (000)| Nov. 13 523 —17.3 —10.6 
Non-agricultrée;. 07. ae eee ee ees (000)| Nov. 13 6,416 + 0.6 + 4.8 
Paid workers. 9 epee fo coe a oe eee (000)| Nov. 18 5, 866 — 0.2 + 4,9 
Ad, work 35 houré Gr Motes neue eecle a cioes > = (000)| Nov. 18 4,857 +23.9 — 0.5 
At work less than 35 hours... .. on o REST IAA A (000)| Nov. 13 1,852 —35.2 +12.1 
Employed but'iotiatt work....:#eeete ae eee (000)| Nov. 13 230 — 1.3 +31.4 
Unemployed. |... .. ness ben 2 EL eR (000)| Nov. 13 220 +28.7 —14.4 
Atlantic}... o)eeee ee rt a (000)} Nov. 13 29 +26.1 —25.7 
Quebec, Pianta ee ee (000)| Nov. 13 93 +24.0 — 4.1 
Ontario... ... > Galak bees. 2) oes ees (000)} Nov. 13 49 +32.4 —19.7 
Prairi¢, {000s Ses Oe eee (000)} Nov. 13 24 +84.6 —27.3 
Paeiie. See ee eee Las RCT ee ...(000)| Nov. 13 ae + 8.7 — 7.4 
Without work and seeking work...............e+0- (000)| Nov. 13 204 +26.7 —16.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days................. (000)! Nov. 13 16 +16.0 +14.3 
Industrial employment (1949 =100) . ava k Law talk. bees September 143.8 — 0.1 + 5.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...............6. September 132.6 + 0.5 + 5.0 
Immigration........ ower Oe 2... THRO Bee } Ist 62,898 — +22.6 
Destined to the labour force... 262... sedies ct eene sees 6 months 32,434 a +24.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts ss ce wesw. Ok Oe Nov 78 —10.4 +36.8 
No. of ‘workers involvedaer fo. oe ean ae ae Nov iL So rSiye —29.2 —24.5 
Duratiowin man day sere se hele. he oe tt Nov 107,760 —33.3 Se aol 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)........ September $92.29 + 1.1 + 4.9 
Average hourly earnings (mte.). 2.00 | eee ee eee September $ 2.13 + 1.9 + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)................. September 41.3 + 0.5 — 1.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).........0....cc0ssseveees September $87.93 + 2.2 +i oad 
Consumer price index (19490-2100). ..... anchoaeecuo.L... November 140.2 + 0.6 + 3.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
100) pee. he ce ee setae seal, eees| September 151.3 + 2.1 + 1.0 
Total labour income,...7. ........ ppc 8 1: - -000,000.| September 2,295 + 2.7 +10.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=T00\ Few. a e.ccns cee Peo: October 242.6 + 2.0 + 9.5 
Manuiaegurine sett saa dkekh 60 oe Ore ee October 217.5 + 3.0 +10.0 
Durables. 5)... eee eee icc ct oe ee, October 2280 + 4.8 +13.3 
INon=dursibles?. 1: a6 eta me. . oe et atm We October 212.3 + 1.4 + 7.1 
New Residential Construction (b) 
DUAIOS ns athe wh eh amet eee coe ke fin soo ae November 16, 268 —19.9 +39.8 
COMPletIODS cencncodtonbeetk. «Meee one ok eee November 9,176 —16.0 —20.8 
Wider consimction. .<eseme ts... 8. 2) ota a Re November 98,895 +15.4 + 7.8 
ERRATA 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes anddlockputs cna ts. 2.4 he cect... Se October 87 — 5.4 +45.0 
INGwOL WOFr KOT eM VOIV ORLA. bie-aaa vu badectneasiatcee, Waal October 16,080 —23.5 +51.8 
UBT) Coe COC nee Chis: ee a a anya a: October 161,560 —25.2 +59.0 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a 
monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the 
characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During December 1965, January and February 1966 


(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 

Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 

TOES ssa Hey are Pew eee dae ites geree-s8 Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female 

empl.) 

Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, 

Oe en unk aie pager be Fcc tagerers See Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ........ Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ................ Teamsters (Ind.) 
Consumers’ Glass}) Toronto, p Ont a nncoctaicste-cainnwcsansne Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke,’ Que. .....0....000.50 csccseeeee Textile Federation (CNTU) 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. .... CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Textile, Drummondville, Magog, Mont- 


morency & Sherbrooke, Que. sictssci.c-:cs sneer cstenes Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. ...............eceeee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont’ of, Canada. Maitland, -Onts 4 i's...20 S82... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (5), Arthabaska, Drummondville & 

USF (ole) [eM |b Co ees anontie teen is Ais 55 2 Barer A < acre Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (7), Cap de la Madeleine, Grand’Mere, ; 
LaTuque, Shawinigan & Trois Rivieres, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (7), Granby, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe & 


Wallevyield, « QUG 2 put cdrstisnthmehe.cteltrectteceeccesone Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (7), Lac Megantic, Magog, Sherbrooke ‘ 
ee TELOROT ark DIFCO tacatacsc te ganaoe ee oan ss eaiapacamhd gargs ois Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (11), Amos, Buckingham, Hull, LaSarre, 

Macamic, Maniwaki, Mont Laurier, Val d’Or, & 

Wille Marie, Ques ex: 25 98y.. Sb Ay. sects sccanapeetiergast--- Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (11), Chandler, Gaspe, Maria, Matane, 

Mont Joli, Montmagny, Notre Dame du Lac, 

Rimouski, Riviere du Loup & Ste. Anne des 

Miomtss Oust). teat tins-idhgnerinssssatetapen dh ons -psecsansnees Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (17), Cartierville, Joliette, Lachine, 

Montreal, Repentigny, Rosemount, St. Laurent, 

Verdun and. Ville. St. Michel,, Que. ....i...2...:3-+. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (nurses) 
Hospitals (19), Cartierville, Joliette, Lachine, 

Montreal, St. Jerome, Verdun & Ville St. 


nA OR Yar Le pale A eli niece eer Ss Sige Aen ee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Kelvinator of Canada, London,) Ont. .c kn uc,.1...! Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Quevecoacy... Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Moirs Limited & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. ....... Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ..............0+- United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, London, Ont. ...........:::0:: es Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
NWorthe y ork) LOWNSLID? "Onk., Pint NA es _. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont. «00.0.0... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Port Weller Dry Docks, Port Weller, Ont. ............ a (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
Saskatoon City, Sask. 2.0.0... -.c-csceeceesseeeeceeeseeeeteneeaneees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ...........+ CNTU-chartered local 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 

ih las (ate te ar errr Sth. 5 Semen Teamsters (Ind.) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. .........:00+ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C, ..-qhsh te tite tetee geese t tte easeens Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C. .... B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro (Transit Dept.) Man. ..........0 Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During November 


(except those concluded in November) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Air Canada, system-Wide ic.s..tc)e-cnneeeee ea Air Canada Sales Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & 


Vicinity, QUE. s.ccccis-orcssacee ee Ate neal lanttot a Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 
Burnaby. District, Bi Gree os ee ee Rap le nee (CLC) (foremen, inside & outside 
empl. 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBG, ‘company-wide™ 3 2 ee en Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. ..............ss000 Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
CNR, CPR''&* other ratlwavsres...e re anes Non-operating Railway Unions 
CNR, system-wide .....6.00 eeee cd ee eels. Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. ...0.......ccccccccceseeeeeeeee Marconi Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
CPR, .. system-wide Pesbalcccther sta ee eae Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................... Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines),  . 
Bell Island, Nfid.CLUa9e35... pari. lees... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Trenton, N‘S. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores. Toronto & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Chemical, SarniasQOnty oe ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, tAlta. 20 ee a, ee... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City,) Altaait tees ...nel. tes. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Edmonton «Gity, Alta sierra Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Edmonton GityinAl ta apes eee ee ee Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg, Mane. ac... k vee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hawker Siddeley Canada Ltd. (Orenda, En- 
gineering & Vending Divs.), Malton, Ont. ..... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Iron Ore Co. of Canada, Nfld. & Que. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner Rubber*Co., Granby, "Ques 2.0... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL- ee 
Ottawat CityacO nities eee ae een eee eae Public Empl. (CLC) 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Transit Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jean- 


nine, . QUEM ian. at eee eee ate, eee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. .................. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask* wee hice Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ..0..000..0....cccecee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government  ...........:.cccccccccsscsceseecesees Sask. | nee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Halifax, N‘'S., 
Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three 


Rivers; ‘Que. "2. c0 ees ee) ee ee ee ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Standard Tube & T. I., Woodstock, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont....2.... Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 
Vancouver: Citys BC Brn cece ont ee eee eee eee City Hall Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (inside 
emp 
Vancouver “City, BIC. (Ak ee ee. Nano Civic Empl. Union (Ind.) (outside 
empl. 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & Three ed 
Rivers, Que. & Welland. ~ Ont... see, United Textile wey (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro., (Man. “0 2 eee Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McGulloch, Galt, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Calgary” City,” Alta: eee eee Public Empl. (CLC) eng empl.) 
CPA, ‘system-wide _).. ane eee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC, -conipany-wide © 23--..0.7. sin CL) Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 


Que< 3 £305). UA chet iene ee oe Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
(maintenance empl.) 


OUCH Sat: C5 pean t wreath ne ae Pubic) Seulice Empl. Federation (CNTU) (office 
empl. 
Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara r 
PallsnsOnt. 1 esahcla. 8... talent. circa eeee ae Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. o000.0..ccecccccesees Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.,), Riviere 


Jacques Cartier, Que. rae ke sa dog, reel Meet ae es Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que. ........ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (5), Alma, Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jon- 
quiere, ce, Roberval, Que, act sasehesxeny. waoseprsts. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...........c.ccscccsesees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ...........0............ VE (lInd.) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 
OTTCEVCOMLEES VO Hains eo Bela ko ee eit ornceas Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 
Otemont- Mining, “Noranda, "Ques | geeen...< 2-02. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 


Srelli OilMontreal,) Oe? 4... 26.91 Se ee Shell Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Conciliation Board 

Altre CAN DMA y SYStEIMN-WIUG syrcrocdsdl eerie: Shiyscaeieeiteveee Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

B,C. Hydroa & «Power, AUthOrity, | siciiezearh ok euch ees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Denison. Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont.. «...cc.....72h.-..000- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), 

Widikervillet-Cints! Sat adh, ae Acs . Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pimmiltonecity.sOntys iat, AR ee I ARS. A Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Piamiiltetie ity, Ont... cacoucecsttiocn tare el Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .............. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

New Brunswick Power Commission, province- 

SV ELS Ka A a Pa AE ce 0. On Hel «ch aoc Ault Be Rid Riven IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Northern Electric, Bramalea, Ont. ..........cccccccceeee UE (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


(No cases during November.) 


Arbitration 
Edmonton sry, “Altai. 2d, nt Ree Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


(No cases during November.) 


Part 111—Settlements Reached During November 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. € Ont.—Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & associated 
empl.): 1-yr. agreement covering 9,460 empl.—starting rate increases ranging from $4.50 to $5.75 
a wk. and top rate increases ranging from $3 to $3.75 a wk. eff. Dec. 5, 1965; 4th wk. of vacation 
for vacations taken from November to April extended to empl. with 15 or more yrs. of service 
(formerly for empl. with 20 yrs. of service); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; agreement 


to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont—Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (craft and services 
empl.): 1-yr. agreement covering 10,940 emp!.—starting rate increases up to $4.50 a wk. and top 
rate increases ranging from $5.50 to $7.50 a wk. eff. Dec. ‘ay 1969; 4th wk. of vacation for 
vacations taken from November to April extended to empl. with 15 yrs. of service (formerly for 
empl. with 20 yrs. of service); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 
1966. 


Cdn. Western Natural Gas & Northwestern Utilities, Alta—Natural Gas Empl. Welfare Assn. 
(Ind.) & Natural Gas Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—general 
wage increases of 4% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1965 and 4% eff. Jan. 1, 1966; temporary empl. to 
receive 2 additional paid holidays making a total of 5; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.); rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1966 will be $2.22 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Dec. 31, 1966. 


Calgary City, Alta—Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.—general wage increases of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1966; rate for labourer Jan. 1, 1966 will be $2.10 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

Consumers’ Gas, Metro Toronto & other centres, Ont.—Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 570 empl.—general wage increases of 6% in first yr. of agreement, 6% 
in second yr. and 6% in third yr.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) 
and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); contributory group life 
insurance to be $10,000 (formerly $5,000); rate for labourer becomes $2.45 an hr. in third yr.; 
agreement to expire July 7, 1968. 
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Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont.——Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 12¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 12, 1965 and 12¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 5, 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (at present after 6 yrs.) July 1, 1966; 
agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1967. 


Dominion Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont—National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,250 empl.—hourly wage increases ranging from 9¢ to 11¢ for female empl. 
and from 10¢ to 27¢ for male empl.; 3-day paid holiday before New Year’s making a total of 9; 
improvements in medical insurance plan; rate for janitor becomes $1.57 an hr.; agreement to expire 
et, 1s a6. 


Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont.—Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 700 empl—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1966, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Oct. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1967, 34% 
(minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. April 1, 1968 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1968; additional wage 
increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966, 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1967 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1968 
for continuous 7-day operations; 5 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (new provision) eff. 
Jan. 1, 1966 and 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (at present after 5 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1967; 
rate for labourer becomes $2.63 an hr. Sept. 1, 1968; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1968. 


Dupont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que.—Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—automatic rates adjustment, based on review of base labour rates paid in Shawinigan, 
Que. by Cdn. Carborundum, CIL and Shawinigan Chemicals, maintained; rate for labourer 
becomes $2,32 an hr.; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1967. 


Hotel Sheraton-Mt. Royal, Montreal, Que.-—Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—wage increases varying from 24¢ to 84¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965; health 
and medical plan improvements; agreement to expire May 31, 1968. 


Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont.—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to 
May 1, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. 
eff. Nov. 1, 1966, 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966, 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967, 
S¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1967 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1968; rate for labourer becomes $2.63 
an hr. Jan. 1, 1968; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont—Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 510 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1965, S5¢ an hr. eff. 
Dec. 1, 1965, 4% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Feb. 1, 1966, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966, S¢ 
an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966, 34% (minimum of 10¢ an hr.) eff. Aug. 1, 1967, 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 
1967 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1968; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (new provision); 
rate for labourer becomes $2.63 an hr. Jan. 1, 1968; agreement to expire April 30, 1968. 


Price Bros. Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que—Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,080 empl.—increases of 35¢ a cord retroactive to April 16, 1965, 20¢ 
a cord eff. April 16, 1966 and 25¢ a cord eff. April 16, 1967 on piece-rates; wage increases ranging 
from 45¢ to 65¢ an hr. for salaried empl. over 3 yrs.; work wk. to be 50 hrs. over 54 days 
(formerly 54 hrs.) in 1965 and 45 hrs. over 5 days eff. April 16, 1966; St. Jean Baptiste Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day to be paid holidays in 1965, New Year’s Day 
in 1966 and Good Friday in 1967 making a total of 6 paid holidays; Christmas Eve and New Year’s 
Eve to be unpaid holidays; 2 wks. vacation with 4% vacation pay after 3 seasons, 3 wks. vacation 
with 6% vacation pay after 8 seasons; compulsory union membership to be a condition of employ- 
ment; minimum call in pay to be 2 hrs.; empl. in training to receive $20 a day; rate for labourer 
will be $1.78 an hr. April 16, 1967; agreement to expire April 16, 1968. 


Saskatchewan Government Telephones—Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,040 empl—general wage increases of 3% (minimum of $2.25 per wk.) retroactive 
to Oct. 1, 1965 and of 3% eff. Oct. 1, 1966; additional wage adjustments for craftsmen; shift 
period terminating after 10 p.m. for operators (formerly 6% hrs.) to be reduced to 6 hrs.; rate 
for labourer becomes $1.78 an hr. Oct. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1967. 


Saskatchewan Power Corp.—Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 2,200 
emp!.—general wage increase of 3% retroactive to June 1, 1965; additional classification adjustments; 
$1 per day increase in weekend stand-by pay; rate for labourer becomes $1.67 an hr.; agreement 
to expire May 31, 1966. 


Winnipeg City, Man.—Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,550 empl.—general 
wage increases of 5% retroactive to April 1, 1965 and 5% eff. April 1, 1966; night shift premium 
for shift starting at 4 p.m. to be 13¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); rate for labourer will be $2.03 an hr. 
April 1, 1966; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 
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Older Workers 


Restrictions on the Older American Worker 


The third in a four-part series based on a U.S. Department 


of Labor report on 


The last two monthly articles on this page 
have dealt with age discrimination, education- 
al levels of older workers, and the effects of 
the pace of technological change on their 
employment, as revealed by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor’s Report to Congress on the 
older American worker. 


The American studies also examined insti- 
tutional arrangements that indirectly restrict 
the employment of older workers. These are 
the subject of this month’s page. While these 
studies pertain to the situation in the U. S. A., 
they are likely to have similar application in 
Canada. 


The Report states that a broad range of 
personnel programs and practices affect the 
employment of the older worker, although 
they were not developed for this purpose. 


A U.S. Employment Service survey made 
in 1965 found that hiring policies were pre- 
ponderantly set by central managements, in- 
cluding personnel officials. Yet in only one 
case in six was a positive non-discriminatory 
policy reported with respect to age. The 
practice of generalizing personnel hiring poli- 
cy by arbitrary rules which ignore individual 
differences is itself a factor that deprives 
companies of talent and qualified workers of 
opportunity. 


The Report points out that promotion- 
from-within policies, accepted as desirable by 
management and worker alike, very often 
restrict hiring from outside the firm to lower 
wage entry levels, traditionally regarded as 
more suitable for younger workers. Staffing to 
assure the “age balance” of the work force, or 
continuity of operation by advance designa- 
tion of successors, can also restrict recruit- 
ment to low-level jobs and younger workers. 


It was explained that starting the older 
worker at a low-level job involves not only 
age balance, but questions of pay. For the 
experienced worker, an entry job frequently 
means a reduction in earnings level. Resist- 
ance to such cuts in earnings has been found 
to limit re-employment opportunities in sever- 
al case studies of displaced workers. 


Some refusals to hire older workers were 
explained on this basis by employers co- 
operating in the 1965 U. S. Employment 
Service study; in other cases, employers were 
reluctant to offer jobs at pay levels they 
regarded as appropriate for younger workers. 
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discrimination against older workers 


Employers also expressed the view that 
younger workers could in general be em- 
ployed at lesser rates of pay. 


Another institutional arrangement which 
can indirectly restrict the employment of 
older workers is seniority systems. The Report 
states that seniority systems which generally 
protect older workers in their jobs—because 
of longer service, not age as such—sometimes 
operate to impede the employment of other 
older workers who have long industrial serv- 
ice, but are without recall rights in particular 
seniority units. 


The explanation is that where seniority 
units for layoff purposes are narrow, they 
may result in layoffs of workers who have 
longer service than workers who are retained 
in other seniority units. While older workers 
are being laid off in one seniority unit, new 
workers may—under some collective bargain- 
ing agreements—be hired in another. 


Referring to the effects of pension, health 
and insurance plans, the Report explains that, 
although such plans have improved the situa- 
tion of employed workers, they have also 
adversely affected the hiring of unemployed 
older workers. It points out that, because the 
variety of these plans is paralleled by variety 
in their costs, workers hired in their late 40’s 
will pay about $80 a year more for the same 
coverage than those hired in their late 20’s. 


This does not necessarily mean that overall 
costs increase when firms follow policies of 
hiring older workers. Where vesting of em- 
ployee pension credits is provided, the differ- 
ential costs are smaller. Moreover, where 
benefit formulas are based largely on highest 
earnings or earnings during the last few years 
of service, the ultimate pension costs could be 
greater for newly hired young employees than 
for older ones. 


It is to be hoped that in Canada the 
deterrent effect of pension plans on the em- 
ployment of older workers will be mitigated 
by the portability provisions of the Canada 
Pension Plan which goes into effect in 1966. 


Next month’s article will describe the con- 
clusions of the U.S. Secretary of Labor's 
Report and its recommendations for action to 
eliminate arbitrary age discrimination in em- 
ployment, and to adjust institutional arrange- 
ments which work to the disadvantage of 
older workers. 
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Women’s Bureau 


School for Women Executives+ 


Annual Arts of Management Conference, held in Toronto and 
sponsored by local Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
attended by women in managerial posts from across Canada 


In their search for executive talent, business 
and industry are tentatively turning toward a 
hitherto almost untapped source: the female 
employee. The promotion of women to 
managerial positions is far from being a 
stampede—yet. But the very fact that the 
Toronto Business and Professional Women’s 
Club this spring sponsored its fourth annual 
Arts of Management Conference, and that 
close to 40 employers paid out $275 each to 
have women on their staff attend, is proof of 
a developing trend. 

Delegates came from as far east as Freder- 
icton and as far west as Winnipeg, and carried 
such impressive titles as comptroller, credit 
officer, financial analyst, personnel officer, 
chief librarian. They were uniformly en- 
thusiastic about the week-long course which 
featured everything from production planning 
and marketing to “the art to differ objective- 
ly.” As one Simpsons-Sears buyer and area 
manager put it, “The conference gave us just 
enough to make us hungry: I have a reading 
list a page long.” What was the main benefit 
she had derived from the conference? “It 
pointed out my own weaknesses; now I can go 
and do something about them.” 

As for the employers, some of whom were 
guests at the closing session, they were confi- 
dent that their money had been well spent. 
The T. Eaton Company, for instance, says 
staff development manager C. Loyst, has a 
vested interest in promoting to managerial 
dositions at least some of the women who 
constitute 80 per cent of the staff. 

Best results in the company’s management 
training program have been achieved with 
women in the 30-40 age bracket, who do not 
use their jobs as a stop-gap between college 
and marriage. 

Eaton’s had two employees attend the con- 
ference, primarily for the sake of exposing 
them to a broad range of administrative skills 
and helping them evaluate their preconceived 
notions; but a valuable fringe benefit is the 
self-assurance which such a seminar generates 
in the delegates. Though the Arts of Manage- 
ment Conference was billed as a straight 
course for executives whose womanhood was 
purely incidental, coffee break talk still re- 
vealed that delegates were very much preoc- 
cupied with their minority position in the 
male world of business. 


* An article by Sonja Sinclair, published in 


Canadian Business, July 1965, and reprinted by 
permission of the author and the publisher, 
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A stunning finance officer, who was hired 
for her fairly senior position on the basis of 
her educational qualifications (two years’ 
graduate work in economics and _ political 
science) in straight competition with male 
candidates, feels that the civil service may be 
a little prone to tokenism (hiring one woman 
in each department to prove absence of 
prejudice) but that, on the whole, govern- 
ments are probably more progressive in their 
attitude to women than business and industry. 


Welfare and public health agencies were 
well represented, but department stores seem 
to confine their use of women executives 
mainly to those jobs which would require a 
considerable stretch of the imagination on the 
part of the average male. Even so, Eaton’s 
waited until early this year before appointing 
a woman as divisional merchandiser of foun- 
dation garments and lingerie. 


As for the rest of private business and 
industry, their representation at the confer- 
ence was very slim indeed. And this may well 
be a pity from industry’s point of view; for 
when the delegates to the Arts and Manage- 
ment Conference spent one afternoon playing 
an IBM business game, one group of ladies 
managed the simulated company so well that 
they ended up with a profit of $3 million. 
Even male executives could do a lot worse. 


New ICFTU pamphlet 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has issued a pamphlet, “A 
Programme for Working Women,” which 
explains its action in favour of women work- 
ers, and particularly its fight for their eco- 
nomic, political and social rights. The pam- 
phlet reviews specific problems facing women 
workers in both the developing and the 
developed countries. It describes solutions 
proposed by the free trade union movement 
and by the ICFTU Women’s Committee in 
the fields of equality of wages, employment of 
married women, maternity protection, voca- 
tional training and general education. An 
appendix to the pamphlet contains the text of 
the “Charter for Working Women” adopted 
by the 8th ICFTU World Congress, held in 
Amsterdam in July 1965. 


The pamphlet may be obtained from the 
International Labour Affairs Department, 
Canadian Labour Congress, 100 Argyle Ave- 
nue, Ottawa 4, price 15 cents, (subject to 
change). 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ILO Conference Will Likely Study 
Working Conditions of Fishermen 


Proposed new international standards on crew accommodation, 


vocational 


The location, means of access, structure, 
and arrangement of crew accommodation in 
relation to other space on board ship must 
ensure adequate security, protection against 
weather and sea, and insulation from heat or 
cold, undue noise, and odours from other 
parts of the vessel. 

_ This provision is contained in the conclu- 
sions adopted by an ILO Preparatory Techni- 
cal Conference that ended in Geneva in 
October. Other conclusions were adopted also 
on the questions of vocational training and 
certificates of competency. 

To be the basis for proposed international 
labour instruments, these conclusions will 
likely be submitted to the SOth session of the 
International Labour Conference in June 
1966. 

Principal Producer of Food 


Abbas Ammar, Deputy Director-General of 
the ILO, emphasized the importance of the 
fishing industry which, he said, had in recent 
years assumed great and growing importance 
as a principal producer of food for the 
rapidly-growing population of the world. 

He also asserted the need for more interna- 
tional minimum standards in the industry 
because of: (1) technical and_ scientific 
developments now taking place; (2) funda- 
mental changes in fishermen’s conditions of 
work; and (3) the skill and training needed 
to enable them to handle the complex elec- 
tronic equipment and highly mechanized fish- 
ing gear now being installed in fishing vessels. 

Captain J. G. Hutchison, Chief, Protection 
Branch, Conservation and Development Serv- 
ice, Department of Fisheries of Canada, was 
unanimously elected chairman of the confer- 
ence. 

Attending were government, employer and 
worker delegates from 17 countries, and rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tions, as well as representatives of various 
non-governmental international organizations. 
Poland and Denmark also sent observers. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation consisted of: 
Government Delegation—Head of Delega- 
tion and Government Delegate was Captain 
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training and certificates of competency among 
conclusions adopted at 


the Preparatory Technical Conference 


Hutchison; Government Advisers—J. A. Bees- 
ley, First Secretary, Permanent Mission of 
Canada to the European Office of the United 
Nations; M. R. Pelletier, Third Secretary and 
Vice Consul, Permanent Mission of Canada 
to the European Office of the United Nations; 
and Jacques Simard, Training Consultant for 
Primary Industries, Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch, Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa. 

Employer Delegate was R. G. Smith, Presi- 
dent and General Manager, National Sea 
Products, Halifax. 

Worker Delegate was Henry Harm, Region- 
al Director of Organization for the Atlantic 
Provinces, Canadian Labour Congress. 

Dr. W. F. Hampton, President, College of 
Fisheries, Department of Fisheries, St. 
John’s, Nfld., was the provincial representa- 
tive accompanying the delegation. 


ILO Membership Reaches 115 


The number of ILO member states has 
risen to 115 with the admission of Zambia, 
Malta, Malawi, Yemen and Singapore. The 
last four joined this year. Zambia became a 
member in December 1964. 


A Workers’ Education Manual 


A new illustrated volume in the series of 
Workers’ Education Manuals entitled “Labour 
Faces The New Age” provides basic informa- 
tion on the origins, structure and work of the 
International Labour Organization, together 
with detailed examples of some of its work 
toward improving conditions of labour and 
life through international action. 

The first part outlines the historical back- 
ground and the movement of ideas since the 
Industrial Revolution toward the modern con- 
cept of social justice. Two chapters bring out 
the salient features of the impact of the 
industrial and scientific revolutions on labour 
and social conditions. 

In the second part, three chapters describe 
the working of the International Labour Con- 
ference, the Governing Body and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. A fourth chapter is 
devoted to the international labour standards 

(Continued on page 1202) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Ser- 
vice registered its 2,000-plus labour-manage- 
ment committee during 1965, according to 
K.P. DeWitt, LMCS Chief. In a year-end 
review for Teamwork readers, Mr. DeWitt 
pointed out some of the highlights of the 
year’s activities. These included: 


—more training and upgrading programs 
started in industries and business; 


—ways and means established to carry over 
private pension plans and seniority rights 
when it becomes necessary to transfer person- 
nel from one division or plant of a company 
to another; 


—problems resolved relating to the integra- 
tion of private and government pension plans; 


—better-quality products and methods of 
production have become synonymous with job 
security and new opportunities for the work- 
ers as well as expansion for the companies, 
and further economic stability for Canada. 


Mr. DeWitt noted: “These committee ac- 
complishments of 1965 are tangible and direct 
evidence that, when labour and management 
are determined to operate their joint consulta- 
tion process with understanding, commitment, 
acceptance and involvement, beneficial results 
for both parties are inevitable.” 





Manitoba’s soft goods industry has benefit- 
ed considerably from the provincial-federal 
in-plant training agreement. 

Greb Industries Ltd., shoe manufacturers in 
Winnipeg, have found this in-plant training 
program the answer to a critical labour 
shortage. 

Earlier this year Greb desperately needed 
hand-sewers for a type of mocassin shoe. 
Noting the success of in-plant training in 
other segments of the industry, Greb asked 
Manitoba’s Department of Industry and Com- 
merce for assistance. The company’s applica- 
tion went before the Provincial Co-ordinating 
Committee, made up of representatives from 
Industry and Commerce, Department of 
Labour, Department of Education, and the 
federal National Employment Service. Once 
approved, the provincial Department of Edu- 
cation requested assistance from the Federal 


Department of Labour’s Technical and Voca- 
tional Training (TVT) Branch. 

Greb was now ready to start its training 
program with the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments sharing the cost of the instructor on 
a 50-50 basis. As with most companies, Greb 
loaned the instructor from its own staff. 

Most of the trainees were recommended by 
the NES and all received a basic “training 
allowance” of 75 cents per hour, of which the 
company paid one half while the two govern- 
ments equally shared the remaining 50 per 
cent. To encourage a higher grade of appli- 
cants, Greb added further to the training 
allowance so that its male trainees received 
$1.15 an hour and its female trainees 90 
cents. 

The training took place right in the factory, 
hence the name “in-plant training,” with 
trainees who had formerly been bricklayers, 
farmers, carpenters, labourers, mechanics, 
waiters, and housewives. 

The hand-sewers course was of eight weeks’ 
duration, but it actually took another four to 
six weeks for the workers to increase their 
production and quality. From then on they 
were earning an average $90 per week. 

Greb, like most other Manitoba soft goods 
industries, has since initiated other courses 
teaching all facets of the trade. In these 
courses, the trainees learn the four basic 
sections of shoe making: assemble, tack up, 
last up, sew. When their eight-week course is 
finished, the trainees are then assigned to the 
department where they showed the greatest 
efficiency. 


Greb has had a labour-management com- 
mittee since 1960. 


According to N.J. Panchysak, Supervisor of 
In-Plant ‘Training, Vocational Branch, 
Manitoba Department of Education, more 
than 80 per cent of the graduated trainees 
stay with their training company. So far, more 
than 1,000 persons have been trained within 
the soft goods industry. 


Pointing out the revolving benefits from 
in-plant training, he stated: “These people 
have learned a new skill. They are now 
productive workers. The company benefits by 
turning out more products. The employee, 
because of his skill, has increased buying 
power which benefits the economy as a whole. 
So in-plant training turns out to be a sound 
investment for everyone.” 


The plan has attracted considerable interest 
in other Manitoba industries which are watch- 
ing the soft goods industry’s progress with 
much interest. 


Establishment of Labour Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 


Management Co-operation Service, 


Industrial Relations Branch, Department of Labour. In 


addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in the form of booklets, posters 


and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during October. The Board 
granted six applications for certification, or- 
dered one representation vote and rejected one 
application for certification. It also denied one 
request under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of an earlier decision. During the 
month the Board received 23 applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal of six 
applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. (L.G., Nov., p. 1073). The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers had intervened. 


2. Building Service Employees’ Union, Lo- 
cal 298 on behalf of a unit of cleaning 
employees of Les Services Menagers Roy 
Limitée, Montreal, Que., servicing the C.B.C. 
Building, Montreal. (L.G., Oct., p. 931). 


3. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of missile research employees 
employed by Pan American World Airways 
Inc.; at Fort Churchill, Man. (L.G., Oct., p. 
931). 

4. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers on behalf of a unit of office em- 
ployees employed by Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, at their Humberstone Plant, Port 
Colborne, Ont. (L.G., Nov., p. 1075). 


5. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System, Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of toll operators employed 
in Canada by the Canadian National Railway 
Company, Telecommunications Department. 
(L,.GeANovs p07); 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands employed by Coast 
Marine Towing and Salvage Ltd., West Van- 
couver, B. C. (L.G., Nov., p. 1075). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Syndicat National des Employés de Rod 
Service (C.N.T.U.), applicant, Rod Service 
Ltée—Ltd., Montreal; Que., respondent, and 
L’Association des Employés de Rod Service 
Ltée, intervener (Royal Mail pick up and 


delivery). The Board directed that the names 
of the applicant and the intervener appear on 
the ballot. (L.G., Nov., p. 1075). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 
Union No. 395 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Comet Transport Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent. The application was rejected in 
respect to the employees classified as switch 
tractor driver, trailer mechanic, yardman and 
dockman for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote ordered by the Board; and also as to the 
highway-driver group on the grounds that, by 
reason of the change in the company’s work- 
ing system, there were no longer any highway 
drivers in the employ of the company, nor 
was there any apparent prospect thereof. 
(IE Gy Ange py C7352). 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


The Board refused a request by Alfred J. 
K. Penz, e¢ al, for a review of the Board’s 
decision (L.G., Nov., p. 1076) rejecting their 
application for revocation of certification 
affecting them as applicants, British Columbia 
Television Broadcasting System Ltd. (former- 
ly Vantel Broadcasting Co. Ltd.), respondent; 
and International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Op- 
erators of the United States and Canada, 
respondent. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, (Local 9-14) on behalf of 
a unit of janitresses and janitors employed by 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson) (See 
item 2, Applications for Certification With- 
drawn, below). 

2. Union of Employees of Delson Tran- 
sport on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Delson Transport Limited, Delson, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Canadian Tugboat Company Limited, 


4s Uaglns extitnler pagel int beet ol pha tyigdan tose el Se 

This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by C.H. Cates & Sons Ltd., North Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Deeks-McBride Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Great West Towing & Salvage Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Kingcome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 


Meredith). (See item 5, Applications for 
Certification Withdrawn, below). 

9. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Ocean Cement Limited, New Westminster, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Rivtow Marine Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). (See 
item 6, Applications for Certification With- 
drawn, below). 

11. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of truck drivers, helpers and labourers 
employed by Inter-City Transport Ltée., 
Trois-Rivieres, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 

13. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees of 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 


under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administration 


of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the Minister of Labour. 

_ Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 


provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba an 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 


two officers Stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
d Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 


province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations and 


staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Super Sweet Formula Feeds division of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited, Milton, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. Emmerson). (See item 
4, Applications for Certification Withdrawn, 
below). 

14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Ontario Northland 
Railway, North Bay, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: S. Emmerson). 

15. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
Royal Mail drivers employed by Leather 
Cartage Limited, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: S. Emmerson). 

16. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit of 
licensed engineers employed on vessels operat- 
ed by Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd. and Trans- 
Lake Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

17. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Trans-Air Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

18. Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 
1374, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Canadian Coachways Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
(Investigating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


19. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed employees of Imperial 
Oil Limited, Vancouver, B.C., employed 
aboard the tankers Imperial Vancouver and 
Imperial Nanaimo. (Investigating Officer: J. 
D. Meredith). 


20. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1923, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed at Sault Ste. Marie 
by Canada Steamship Lines Limited of Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. Emmer- 
son). 

21. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf of 
a unit of employees of North Canada Air 


Limited, Prince Albert, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 

22. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on behalf 
of a unit of drivers employed by M & P 
Transport Ltd. of Edmonton, Alta. at its 
Winnipeg Terminal. (Investigating Officer: C. 
Arthur Frey). 

23. National Harbours Board Group, Que- 
bec, Que., Civil Service Association of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of salaried 
personnel employed by the National Harbours 
Board, Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L/ Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union (Local 9-14), applicant, 
and Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1075). 

2. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, (Local 9-14), applicant, 
and Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 


_ Ont., respondent (See item 1, Applications for 


Certification Received, above). 

3. Amalgamated Transit Union, Division 
1374, applicant, and Canadian Coachways, 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., respondent, (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1075) (for subsequent application 
see item 18, Applications for Certification 
Received, above). 

4. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, applicant, and Super Sweet Formula 
Feeds division of Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Milton, Ont., respondent (See item 
14, Applications for Certification Received, 
above). 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, appli- 
cant, and McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (See item 
8, Applications for Certification Received, 
above). 

6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, appli- 
cant, and Rivtow Marine Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (See item 10, Applications 
for Certification Received, above). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation. Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. United Grain Growers Ltd.; Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool; Burrard Terminals Limited; 
and Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 882 of the International 
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Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Air Canada, Montreal and Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

3. British Columbia Television Broadcast- 
ing System Ltd. (CHAN-TV) and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
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Technicians (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. British Columbia Television Broadcasting 
System Ltd. (CHAN-TV) and International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: Dovel ysce)- 

5. Ottawa Valley Television Company Lim- 
ited (CHOV-TV, Pembroke) and National 


Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


6. Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited (Pine Point Proper- 
ty) and Yellowknife Miners’ Union, Local 
802 of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

7. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont. and Local 796 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

8. Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. Ltd., 
Kitimat, B.C. and United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (plant 
employees) Humberstone Plant, and Local 
416 of the United Packinghouse Food and 
Allied Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L.G., Nov., p. 1079). 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont. and Local 5980 of 
the United Steelworkers of America (Office 
and Technical Workers) (Conciliation Offi- 
cér:: TT. BuiMeRae) GicGjeAug pad335). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 
Gs Och p..932)- 

2. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Ontario (Inc.) (certain member 
companies coming within federal jurisdiction) 
and Locals 879, 880, 938, 141 and 91 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (freight agreement) (L.G., Nov., p. 
1079). 
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3. Air Canada, Montreal, and Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association (see Conciliation 
Officers appointed, above). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Local 31 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffers, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Nov., p. 1080) was fully 
constituted in October with the appointment 
of E. A. Alexander, Q.C. of Vancouver, as 
Chairman. Mr. Alexander was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, John G. 
Alley and E. M. Lawson, both of Vancouver, 
who were previously appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the company and union, respective- 
ly. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Lake Carriers 
Negotiating Committee and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Nov., p. 
1080) was fully constituted in October with 
the appointment of Trevor R. Smith of 
Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Smith was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Ross Drouin, Q.C., 
Quebec City and Henry G. Rhodes of Ottawa, 
who were previously appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


Settlements Reached after Board Procedure 


1. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Mine) Elliot Lake, Ont., and the United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Nov., p. 
1080). 

2. Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian National Railways Police Associa- 
Onl re eae eel te 


Strike Settled by Department Officers 


The Cumberland Railway Company (Syd- 
ney and Louisburg Division) and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Nov., p. 
1080). A stoppage of work had occurred on 
September 19 and following a settlement of 
the matters in dispute, the employees resumed 
work on October 4. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Hotels, Limited (Chateau Laurier) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
J.W. Healy, Q.C., Company Nominee; F.K. 
Eady, Union Nominee, and W.H. Dickie, 
Chairman met with the parties in Ottawa on 
August 18, 19 and September 3, 1965. 

The Company was represented by N.A. 
McLean, Labour Relations Assistant; M.F. 
Cranston, Manager, Chateau Laurier; B. 
Turner, Labour Relations Supervisor; L. 
Monfils, Assistant Manager, Personnel; H. 
Abbott, Assistant Manager, Labour Relations; 
J.W.G. Macdougall, Q.C., General Solicitor, 
CNR; G.J. Trainer, General Manager, Hotels. 

Appearing for the Union were: William J. 
Smith, National President; L. St. Pierre, Local 
Chairman; A.B. Carew, Assistant Director of 
Research; M.K. Carson, Director, Organizing 
and Servicing; G. Danis, President of Local; 
James Grealey, General Chairman. 

We are pleased to report that on September 
3 a Memorandum of Agreement was reached, 
the details of which are: 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


between Canadian National Railways, Hotel 
Department, Chateau Laurier Hotel 


and 


the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Trans- 
port and General Workers 

It is agreed, subject to ratification: 

1. Rates of Pay 

(a) Effective March 1, 1965 all existing 
basic rates of pay shall be increased by five 
cents an hour. 

(b) Effective July 1, 1965 all classifications 
receiving a rate, which, added to the value 
agreed upon for room and/or meals, is less 
than $1.25 will be increased to $1.25. 

(c) Effective March 1, 1966 all classifica- 
tions, which to that date have not received a 
10 cents an hour increase, shall receive five 
cents an hour or less, bringing the total hourly 
wage increase to 10 cents. 

(d) Effective March 1, 1967 all classifica- 
tions, which to that date have not received a 


15 cents an hour increase, shall receive five 
cents an hour or less, bringing the total hourly 
wage increase to 15 cents. 


2. Meals and Lodging 

The value of meals and lodging referred to 
in the wage scale shall be assessed on the 
following basis: Each meal, four cents an 
hour; Room and meals, 16 cents an hour. 


3. Statutory Holidays 
It is agreed to grant one additional statu- 
tory holiday. 


4. Annual Vacations 
It is agreed to grant two weeks annual 
vacation after one year. 


5. Hours of Service 
(a) Effective October 1, 1965 all employees 
required to work a two or three tour split 
shift, shall be compensated by means of a 
split shift differential, amounting to 50 cents a 
day. 
(b) Article 6.3 of the Collective Agree- 
ment shall be amended to read: 
when conditions warrant, split shift 
assignments may be established where 
work is intermittent: i.e., having periods 
of more than one hour during a normal 
assignment when service would not be 
required. This rule may be applied only 
to staffs of the Chef’s Department, Stew- 
ard’s Department, Food and Beverage 
Service Department, Front Office and 
Clerical Staff, and Bellman’s Department. 


(c) Article 6.6 of the Collective Agreement 
to be deleted in its entirety. 


6. Part-time Employees 
Article 9, ‘Part-time Employees” to be 
deleted in its entirety. 


7. The Company will “buy Back” meals 
from employees now entitled to them with the 
exception of employees in Group 4—Chef’s 
Department—and female employees in the 
Housekeeper’s Department who occupy lodg- 
ing in the hotel, at the values specified in item 
2. The Company also will establish a staff 


seni nn UU 


During October, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited (Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 


port and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the Board, J. W. 
Healy, Q.C. of Toronto and F. K. Eady of Ottawa, nominees of the company and union, 


respectively. 


The Board report incorporates a Memorandum of Agreement that was subsequently 
ratified by both parties in full settlement of the matters in dispute. 


The report is reproduced here. 
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cafeteria type service, where all employees 
may purchase meals. This service will be in 
operation on or before January 1, 1966. 


8. Coverage 

Employees who were in the service of the 
Chateau Laurier Hotel on March 1, 1965, or 
who were employed subsequent thereto, shall, 
providing they have not been dismissed from 
the service or left the service of their own 
accord prior to the date of this signing of this 
Agreement, be entitled to any amount of 
increased compensation that may be due them 
for time worked subsequent to February 28, 
1965. 


9. Duration of Agreement 

This Agreement supersedes all rules govern- 
ing working conditions, understandings and 
interpretations previously in effect and is in 
full settlement of all the requests served on 
the Company by the Brotherhood on or about 
January 5, 1965. 


9. This Agreement shall become effective 
March 1, 1965, and shall remain in full force 
and effect to and including February 29, 1968, 
and thereafter, subject to 120 days’ notice in 
writing from either party, thereto, of its desire 
to revise, amend or terminate it, which notice 
may be served any time subsequent to 
November 1, 1967. 

Signed at Ottawa, Ontario, this Sth day of 
September, 1965. 
For Canadian 
Department: 


M. F. Cranston, S. Chambers. 
For the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers: 

L. St. Pierre, J. R. Grealy. 


All this respectfully submitted this 11th day 
of September, 1965 at Toronto, Ontario. 


(Sgd) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 


National Railways, Hotel 





Labour Standards (Continued from page 1184) 


Ontario Human Rights Code 


Amendments to the Ontario Human Rights 
Code extended the coverage of the legislation 
and strengthened the fair accommodation 
practices provisions. 

When introducing the amendments, the 
Minister of Labour said that a number of 
factors had been taken into consideration. The 
case load of the Human Rights Commission 
was analysed in order to pinpoint problem 
areas. Human rights legislation in six other 
provinces was studied, as well as the legisla- 
tive provisions of 26 human rights commis- 
sions in the United States. In addition, the 
viewpoints of a major community deputation, 
consisting of representatives of religious and 
community welfare groups, and ethnic and 
labour groups, were received and their recom- 
mendations were given careful consideration. 

In amending the Act, the prohibition 
against discrimination in connection with the 
occupancy of an apartment in any building 
containing more than six self-contained apart- 
ments, was extended to buildings with more 
than three self-contained dwelling units. 


Discrimination in connection with the oc- 
cupancy of any commercial unit on grounds 
of race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin was also prohibited. The 
Minister said this amendment would give the 
small businessman the type of protection 
against unjust interference with his livelihood 
that previously applied in the case of an 
employee. 

The section prohibiting discrimination in 
public places was also amended to cover 
situations where, for example, one party to an 
inter-racial marriage is denied accommoda- 
tion in a place to which the public is cus- 
tomarily admitted because of the race of the 
other party to the marriage. 

Another amendment made the Code appli- 
cable to the Crown and its agencies, subject to 
the requirements of the Public Officers Act. 
The Minister said that it had always been the 
policy of the Government that its own em- 
ployment practices should follow the spirit of 
the Code and this amendment would formal- 
ize this policy beyond any question. 


Education Manual (Continued from page 1195) 


(Conventions and Recommendations) | for- 
mulated by the Organization and together 
making up what is commonly known as the 
International Labour Code. 


The third part of the manual illustrates the 
work of the ILO by selecting some of its 
many activities for descriptive treatment: 
study of the social consequences of technolog- 
ical developments; technical co-operation with 
developing countries (in collaboration with 
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other agencies of the United Nations family); 
the improvement of standards relating to 
seafarers and river boatmen; assistance to 
co-operative movements; the program to inte- 
grate the Andean Indians; and the program 
for assisting workers’ education. 

The publication is available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, and from the Inter- 
national Labour Office (Canada Branch), 202 
Queen Street, Ottawa, at 75¢ a copy. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
B.C. Court of Appeal upholds the quashing of Labour Relations 


Board’s 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
upheld the judgment of the B.C. Supreme 
Court and ruled that the general powers of 
the Labour Relations Board under Section 
65(3) of the Labour Relations Act to vary 
or cancel any decision or order could not be 
used to substitute a different employer for one 
originally named in a certification order and 
in cease and desist orders. The Court held that 
the general powers under Section 65(3) could 
not supersede the specific powers and proce- 
dures that the Board is required to use under 
Sections 10 and 12 in case of certification and 
under Section 7 in case of unfair labour 
practices. 

In Quebec, the two judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench dismissed a petition presented 
by the Labour Relations Board under Section 
122 of the Quebec Labour Code to annul 
summarily a writ of certiorari issued by the 
Superior Court cancelling a certification order 
on the ground of excess of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Board. The two judges held that 
their power under Section 122 should be 
exercised sparingly and, unless it is clear that 
there was no excess of jurisdiction on the part 
of the Board, the writ of certiorari should be 
upheld. 


order. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


.»- upholds quashing Labour Relations Board’s 
orders on grounds of excess of jurisdiction 


On March 23, 1965, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Sullivan of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court, who, in 
certiorari proceedings, quashed four orders 
made by the Labour Relations Board (L.G. 
1964, p. 499). The Court of Appeal held that 
the power conferred upon the Board by Sec- 
tion 65(3) of the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
to vary or cancel any decision or order, 
could not be properly invoked to substitute a 
different employer for the one originally 
named in a certification order and, similarly, 
to substitute a different employer in certain 
unfair labour practice orders, particularly 
when the substituted employer, although a 
corporation under the same ownership and 
management as the .employer originally 
named in the orders (which went into volun- 
tary liquidation after the orders were made), 


Quebec court 


upholds writ of certiorari 
was not a successor employer and there was 
no suggestion of any sale, lease or transfer to 
it of any business or property. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
referred to by Mr. Justice Sheppard in his 
reasons for judgment, were: 

On October 16, 1962, Local 468 of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America was certified by the 
B.C. Labour Relations Board as a bargaining 
agent of Clancy’s Pastries Limited, which 
although a separate and distinctive corporate 
entity, was one of the associated companies 
through which a parent company, White 
Lunch Limited, had been operating a restau- 
rant business in and about the City of Van- 
couver. 

On November 8, 1962, the Board issued 
three orders to Clancy’s under unfair labour 
practices provisions of the Act to cease coer- 
cion and intimidation and to reinstate two 
named employees with compensation for lost 
wages. 

On November 24, 1962, the shareholders of 
Clancy’s passed a special resolution for volun- 
tary winding up of that company and named 
a liquidator to distribute the company’s assets 
among creditors and shareholders. 

On February 13, 1963, the Board made 
four orders whereby the Board amended the 
certificate of October 16, 1962 by striking out 
Clancy’s and substituting White Lunch Limit- 
ed, and amended the three orders of Novem- 
ber 8, 1962 by striking out Clancy’s and 
substituting White Lunch Limited. 

These orders of February 13, 1963, while 
purporting to “vary” the previous orders by 
substituting White Lunch Limited for Clan- 
cy’s, did in substance respectively order: 


(1) that White Lunch Limited cease 
coercion and intimidation, but that had 
occurred before February 13, 1963, by 
Clancy’s Limited; 

(2) that White Lunch reinstate Niel- 
sen and pay his lost wages, and 


(3) that White Lunch reinstate Salmi 
and pay his lost wages, but these dis- 
charges or lay-offs were made by Clan- 
cy’s and liabilities for wages had been 
incurred by Clancy’s before February 13, 
1963, and had been so found by the 
Board. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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These orders of February 13, 1963, were 
made under Section 65(3) of the Labour 
Relations Act, which subsection reads as 
follows: 

65(3) The Board may, upon the peti- 
tion of any employer, employers’ organi- 
zation, trade union, or other person, or 
of its own motion, reconsider any deci- 
sion or order made by it under this Act, 
and may vary or cancel any such deci- 
sion or order, and for the purposes of 
the Act the certification of a trade union 
is a decision of the Board. 


On the application for certiorari, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sullivan quashed the orders of February 
13, 1963, and from that judgment Local 468 
had appealed. 

On appeal, the issue before the Court was 
whether these four orders of the Board of 
February 13, 1963 were within the power to 
“vary” under Section 65(3). 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard, the 
order of February 13, 1963, amending the 
certification order of October 16, 1962, did 
not fall within the power to “vary” in Section 
65(3). Section 65(3) must be read with the 
other sections of the statute, and it would be 
just as improper to give such an extended 
meaning to “vary” in Section 65(3) as would 
annul the other sections of the statute as it 
would be to give the other sections an extend- 
ed meaning that would annul the Board’s 
power to “vary” under Section 65(3). 


The order of February 13, 1963 purporting 
to amend the certification by striking out 
Clancy’s and substituting White Lunch Limit- 
ed, was in substance the certification of a 
trade union and was, therefore, within Sec- 
tions 10 and 12 of the Act. As the Legislature 
has dealt specifically with the power of cer- 
tification under Sections 10 and 12, such 
power of certification is deemed not to fall 
within any subsequent general powers (36 
Hals., 3rd ed., p. 397, para. 597), such as the 
power to “vary” contained in section 65(3), 
and it is deemed to arise only under the 
circumstances expressed specifically in Sec- 
tions 10 and 12 of the Act: expressio unius 
est exclusio alterious (36 Hals., 3rd ed., p. 
397, para. 598). Consequently, there has been 
no certification of employees of Clancy’s as 
employees of White Lunch Limited and, if 
such certification was to be made, it must 
under Sections 10 and 12, the specific provi- 
sions for certification. 


Also, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard, the three orders of February 13, 1963, 
purporting to vary the three orders of 
November 8, 1962, were not within the power 
to “vary” under Section 65(3). Under Section 
7, the Legislature has specifically dealt with 
the power to inquire into unfair labour prac- 
tices, and that power being specific, would be 
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deemed not to fall within the general power 
to “vary” in Section 65 (3), nor to. arise 
under circumstances other than those specified 
in Section 7 of the Act. 

Further, Mr. Justice Sheppard stated that 
the power to vary under Section 65 (3) does 
not contain the power to vary retroactively. 
The orders of February 13, 1963, purported 
to impose a liability upon White Lunch 
Limited for past acts and omissions of Clan- 
cy’s during the past period that the Local had 
been certified as the bargaining agent for 
employees of Clancy’s, who had been held by 
the Board to be the employer, and which 
could not have existed as a liability of White 
Lunch Limited until the orders of February 
13, 1963 were made. The words of Section 65 
(3) do not show an intention of the Legisla- 
ture to create a _ retroactive operation; 
therefore, the orders having that effect are 
outside the power to “vary”. 

The Court distinguished the judgement of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in Labour 
Relations Board of British Columbia et al v. 
Oliver Co-op Growers Exchange and Okana- 
gan Federated Shipping Association (L.G. 
1963, p. 146) from the situation at bar on the 
grounds that the amending order in the above 
decision operated prospectively from the date 
it was made, and not from some preceding 
date; several locals, one of which was certified 
for the Oliver Exchange, amalgamated and 
that amalgamated union was given certifica- 
tion by an order to vary under Section 65 (3). 
That new amalgamated union was the succes- 
sor of the certified local, and was formed to 
replace the old locals and was in effect their 
successor, performed the same functions as 
the fragmented union and presented a “con- 
tinuity of interest, property, management, 
representation and personnel.” There was no 
similar relation by succession, or otherwise, 
between the White Lunch Limited and Clan- 
cy’s, which were each incorporated by sepa- 
rate letters of incorporation, although there 
might be what had been termed associated 
companies with similar shareholders and even 
similar management. 


The union also contended that, under Sec- 
tion 65 (1), the finding of the Board that 
White Lunch Limited was the employer and 
Nielsen and Salmi were the employees o1 
White Lunch Limited was conclusive. 

Section 65 (1) reads, in part; 

65 (1) If in any proceeding before the 
Board a question arises under this Act as to 
whether 

(a) a person is an employer or em- 
ployee; . . . The Board shall decide the 
question, and its decision shall be final and 
conclusive. 
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In Mr. Justice Sheppard’s opinion, the 
words “any proceeding before the Board” 
necessarily imply that the Board is acting 
within the statute and within the jurisdiction 
conferred thereby. For example, on an ap- 
plication for certification within Section 12 
(1), the Board may decide who the employees 
are and which of them are within a unit. 
Such finding may be conclusive within Sec- 
tion 65(1). But it is otherwise when the 
Board purports to act outside the statute or 
outside the powers conferred upon the Board. 
Then it is not acting as a Board, nor is there 
any proceeding before the Board within the 
meaning of Section 65 (1); hence the finding 
is not conclusive and is subject to review. 

In a unanimous decision, the Court of 
Appeal dismissed the union’s appeal and ruled 
that the use of Section 65 (3) of the Labour 
Relations Act to vary the four orders of the 
Board in question in the manner done was 
improper and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Board. Regina v. B.C. Labour Relations 
Board, Ex parte White Lunch Limited (1965) 
51 -D:L.RY (2d)9 Part’ Ty’ p. 72%>CCH,'Carna- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, para. 14,064. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. . . judges dismiss a petition made under the 
Quebec Labour Code to annul writ of certiorari 


On April 13, 1965, two judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed a petition by the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board and made 
under Section 122 of the Quebec Labour 
Code to annul summarily a writ of certiorari 
issued by a judgment of the Superior Court, 
on the ground that the record revealed a 
prima facie case of excess of jurisdiction on 
the part of the Labour Relations Board. 

United Steel Workers of America, Local 
6617, was certified by the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board as a bargaining agent for the 
employees of Houghco Products Limited. The 
Company presented to the Superior Court a 
petition for a writ of certiorari to quash the 
certification order on the ground that the 
Company contested in writing the petition for 
certification made by the Union and requested 
a hearing; that the Board refused to grant the 
hearing and render its decision without hear- 
ing any of the evidence which the Company 
was prepared to offer, and thereby the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction. 

In conclusion, the petition asked the Court, 
among others, to quash the certification deci- 
sion as being illegal and ultra vires the powers 
of the Board and to declare Sections 110 and 
121 of the Labour Code unconstitutional and 
ultra vires of the legislative power of the 
Province of Quebec. 

On February 24, 1965, the Superior Court 
ordered the issue of a writ of certiorari on the 
ground that the Company had made out a 
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prima facie case, that the rule audi alteram 
partem applies in the case of a petition for 
certification and that the Board’s refusal to 
grant the hearing demanded by the Company 
constituted an excess of jurisdiction. 

Following the decision of the Superior 
Court, the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
made a petition to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to annul summarily the writ of certi- 
orari. The petition was made in virtue of 
Sections 121 and 122 of the Quebec Labour 
Code, reading as follows: 

S. 121. No action under Article 50 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure or recourse 
by writ of prohibition, quo warranto, 
certiorari or injunction shall be exercised 
against any council of arbitration, court 
of arbitration, conciliation officer or the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board, or 
against any member of such bodies, on 
account of any act, proceeding or deci- 
sion relating to the exercise of their 
functions. 

S. 122. Two judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench may annul summarily, 
upon petition, any writ, order or injunc- 
tion issued or granted contrary to the 
preceding section. 


In the Quebec Labour Relations Act, Sec- 
tion 41a provided: 


Notwithstanding any legislative provi- 
sion inconsistent herewith, 


(a) the decisions of the Board shall be 
without appeal and cannot be revised by 
the Courts; 


(b) no writ of quo warranto, of man- 
damus, of certiorari, of prohibition or 
injunction may be issued against the 
Board or against any of its members, 
acting in their official capacity; 

(c) the provisions of Article 50 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure shall not apply 
to the Board, or to its members acting in 
their official capacity. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Owen, who 
rendered the decision on appeal, there is no 
substantial difference in the wording of the 
privative clauses contained in Section 41a of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Act and Section 
121 of the Quebec Labour Code. 

There is, however, a difference of procedure 
in that formerly an appeal was taken, where 
permitted, to the full court and in the ordi- 
mary course, whereas now two judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench may annul summari- 
ly upon petition any writ, order or injunction 
issued or granted contrary to the provision of 
Section 121 of the Quebec Labour Code. 

Dealing with the petition at bar, Mr. Justice 
Owen stated that, if the petition for a writ of 
certiorari had been dismissed by the Superior 
Court, there would have been no appeal from 
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that judgment. However, the petition was 
allowed and the writ of certiorari was issued. 
In virtue of the provisions of Section 122 of 
the Quebec Labour Code, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board was asking two judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to annul summarily 
the writ of certiorari on the ground that it was 
issued contrary to Section 121 of the Labour 
Code, which provides that no recourse by writ 
of certiorari shall be exercised against the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board or against 
any member thereof on account of any act, 
proceeding or decision relating to the exercise 
of their functions. 

In his view, two judges should exercise the 
discretion given to them by Section 122 of the 
Code only in the event that it is clearly 
demonstrated that any writ, order or injunc- 
tion has been issued or granted contrary to 
the provisions of Section 121 of the Labour 
Code. 

Further, Mr. Justice Owen stated that there 
is strong authority for the proposition that, if 
a body such as the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board exceeds its jurisdiction, then privative 
clauses such as Section 121 of the Code do 
not apply. 

He noted that the trial judge decided that 
there was a prima facie case for the issue of a 
writ of certiorari on the ground of excess of 
jurisdiction owing to the fact that the rule 


audi alteram partem applied and was disre- 
garded. The task of the Board was to con- 
vince the two judges hearing the petition that 
the record, as constituted, did not reveal a 
prima facie case of excess of jurisdiction on 
the part of the Board and its members. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Owen, the 
power or discretion given to two judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, which has no power 
to hear appeals in matters of certiorari, 
should be exercised sparingly. Unless it is 
clear that there was no excess of jurisdiction, 
these two judges should not usurp the func- 
tions of the Superior Court by annulling the 
writ of certiorari which had been issued, and 
thereby preventing any decisions on the mer- 
its. 

In his view in the situation under review, 
the Board did not act within its jurisdiction in 
granting certification. Consequently, the writ 
of certiorari was not issued contrary to the 
provisions of Section 121 of the Quebec 
Labour Code. The two judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench dismissed the petition of the 
Labour Relations Board to annul the writ of 
certiorari. 

Commission des Relations de Travail du 
Quebec v. Houghco Products Limited, and 
United Steel Workers of America, Local 6617, 
(1965) Rapports Judiciaires B.R., No. 7, p. 
561. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba raises minimum wage rates. New Brunswick issues new 


industrial safety code 


In Manitoba, the minimum wage for ex- 
perienced employees 18 years and over was 
raised to 85 cents an hour in urban areas and 
to 80 cents in rural areas, with provision for 
further increases on July 1, 1966 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1966. 

A new Industrial Safety Code issued in 
New Brunswick included provisions governing 
radiation hazards. 

New regulations under the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
made certificates of qualification compulsory 
in the steamfitting, plumbing and sheet metal 
trades. 

The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board issued comprehensive new safety regu- 
lations for the oil and gas industry. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the trade of a roofer was added 
to the list of apprenticeable trades by Alta. 
Reg. 524/65 gazetted September 30. 
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with regulations on radiation hazards 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act governing the barber 
trade have been re-issued with a few changes. 

The regulations again provide for three 
types of certificates—certificates of profi- 
ciency, temporary certificates of proficiency, 
and apprentice certificates. 

Requirements for applicants for examina- 
tion for a certificate of proficiency have been 
changed. Applicants who hold a diploma 
from a recognized barber trade school may 
now be accepted, as well as persons who have 
had two years’ practical experience in the 
trade. 

At the discretion of the Department of 
Labour, a temporary certificate of proficiency 
may be issued to a person who has obtained 
at least four-fifths of the required pass mark 
on both the practical part and the written part 
of the examination for a certificate of 
proficiency. A temporary certificate of 
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proficiency may also be issued to an applicant 
who has passed the performance part of the 
examination. 


The new regulations were gazetted as Alta. 
Reg. 538/65 on October 15. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The general regulations under the Alberta 
Trade Schools Regulation Act were amended 
by Alta. Reg. 527/65, gazetted on September 
30. 


One change is that the Minister of Industry 
and Development may now determine the 
amount of security to be deposited by the 
operator of a trade school upon registration. 
Previously, an applicant was required to post 
a guarantee bond of $1,000 as security for 
performance of contract. 


The minimum number of hours of instruc- 
tion in barber schools has been raised from 
1,000 hours to 1,400 hours, which is also the 
requirement in hairdressing and beauty cul- 
ture schools. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has issued comprehensive new safety 
regulations for the petroleum and natural gas 
industry. The new regulations were gazetted 
as Alta. Reg. 442/65 on August 14 and went 
into force on September 1, replacing Alta. 
Reg. 371/59. 


The new regulations are wider in scope 
than the previous regulations, applying to all 
employers and workmen engaged in explora- 
tion, drilling, servicing, producing, storing, 
handling, treating and processing of petro- 
leum and natural gas. 


The regulations are in five parts. Part 1, a 
general section applicable to all parts of the 
industry, sets out the responsibilities of em- 
ployers, supervisors and workmen and lays 
down minimum standards for equipment such 
as safety belts and respiratory apparatus. It 
also includes specific safety requirements for 
operations such as winching and the repair of 
machinery, as well as a number of housekeep- 
ing rules and general safety precautions. Some 
of the provisions are the same as those in the 
previous regulations, but others have been 
strengthened, in particular those dealing with 
safety belts, machinery and first aid. New 
provisions set out requirements for pipe racks 
and containers for flammable liquids. 

Part 2, which applies to geophysical opera- 
tions, sets out the safety rules to be observed 
with respect to shot hole drills and reel trucks. 

Part 3, which is very comprehensive, ap- 
plies to drilling and servicing rigs. It includes 
provisions setting out requirements for safety 
belts, hoisting lines, derrick ladders and der- 
rick enclosures. 
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Part 4, an entirely new section, applies to 
production and plant operations. Among oth- 
er provisions designed to prevent fires and 
explosions, this part lays down standards for 
gas sample containers and safety rules for 
truck loading and the cleaning and repair of 
tanks. 


Part 5, which deals with the powers of 
inspectors, authorizes an inspector to issue 
orders requiring employers or supervisors to 
make such changes, improvements or repairs 
as may be necessary to remove hazards to 
workmen or to reduce the possibility of 
accident. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Pupils enrolled in classes of an occupation- 
al program of studies in a public secondary 
school, offered in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Department of Education and 
under the supervision of a local school au- 
thority, were exempted from the Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts by B.C. Reg. 
176/65, gazetted on September 30. 

Handicapped employees of Venture Train- 
ing Centre, Vernon, and Beacon Services, 
New Westminster, were also exempted from 
these Acts by B.C. Reg. 174/65 and B.C. 
Reg. 175/65. 


Manitoba Employment Standards Act 


In Manitoba, amendments to the minimum 
wage regulations increased minimum wage 
rates in three stages, to establish by December 
1, 1966, a general minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for experienced employees 18 years and 
over. 

The first increase went into force on 
December 1, at which time the minimum 
wage for employees 18 years and over was 
increased by 10 cents to 85 cents an hour in 
urban areas and to 80 cents in rural areas. On 
July 1, 1966, the minimum is to be raised to 
924 cents an hour in urban areas and to 90 
cents in rural areas. On or after December 1, 
1966, the minimum payable throughout 
Manitoba wil! be $1 an hour. 

An employer who pays his employees, or 
any group of employees, on an incentive or 
piecework basis will be deemed to have 
complied with the regulation if at least four- 
fifths of such employees, other than learners 
or inexperienced workers, receive the equiva- 
lent of the general minimum wage. 

The Minister of Labour, as before, may 
issue a permit allowing an employer to pay 
a learner at a lower rate for a specified train- 
ing period. 

A new feature is that a minimum rate is 
now set for inexperienced workers 18 years 
and over not covered by a Minister’s permit. 
Such employees may now be paid 15 cents 
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less than the applicable minimum rate during 
the first three months of employment, provid- 
ed they do not receive less than 75 cents an 
hour. In the second three months, they may 
be paid five cents less than the minimum 
wage. After six months of employment, 
however, the regular minimum rate applies. 

The minimum for employees under 18 
years remains 48 cents an hour. 

None of the above provisions apply to 
employers who are employing persons under a 
training plan approved by any provincial or 
federal government authority or under a 
federal-provincial training plan. 

The amendments were gazetted as Man. 
Reg. 102/65 on October 30. 


New Brunswick Industrial Safety Act 


A comprehensive new Industrial Safety 
Code has been issued by the New Brunswick 
Government and went into force on May 1. 

Designed to ensure the health and safety of 
employees, the Code applies to all workplaces 
in the province except private homes, places 
under federal jurisdiction and mines. 

Ninety-six pages in length, the Code is 
divided into 27 sections. There is also an 
appendix setting out special safety rules for 
the logging industry. 

One section on industrial health hazards 
includes rules respecting infra-red radiations, 
ultra-violet radiations and ionizing radiation. 

In addition to a section that deals generally 
with the question of mechanical safety, there 
is another that sets out 40 rules with regard 
to machine guarding. Three other sections lay 
down safety requirements for hand tools, 
explosive-actuated tools and portable, power- 
operated hand tools. Another section lays 
down special rules for construction equip- 
ment. 

A section on excavations includes a table 
setting out minimum recommendations for 
trench timbering. 

Among the matters dealt with in other 
sections are: personal protective equipment; 
cylinders for compressed, liquefied and dis- 
solved gases; scaffolds; welding and burning; 
and handling of explosives. 

Some of the provisions of the section 
respecting industrial health hazards are sum- 
marized below. 


Industrial Health Hazards 


The Code makes it quite clear that the 
duration of exposure of employees to infra- 
red radiations is to be limited in relation to 
the intensity of the radiation and the nature 
of its source. All sources of intense infra-red 
radiations must be shielded as near the source 
as possible by heat absorbing screens, water 
screens or other suitable devices to prevent 
such radiation entering the eyes of workers 
not wearing goggles or eye shields. 
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All sources of dangerous emission of ultra- 
violet radiations are to be isolated so as to 
prevent the diffusion of ultra-violet radiations, 
especially those that may reach the eyes of 
employees. This may be done either by put- 
ting protective cabinets or screens around the 
sources of emission, or by placing a screen of 
ultra-violet absorbing glass or other material 
between the employees and the source of 
radiation. 

All areas where ionizing radiation may be 
excessive are to be properly guarded during 
exposure times by suitable methods. Only 
properly qualified personnel may be allowed 
to operate radiation-producing machines or to 
handle radio-active material, where there is 
danger of such radiation being injurious to 
employees. 

Where employees are exposed to ionizing 
radiation, the maximum intensity of such 
radiation and the maximum time of exposure 
are to be determined by the Chief Inspector. 
All employees liable to be exposed to ionizing 
radiations are to be tested periodically by the 
use of pocket films, pocket ionization cham- 
bers or other suitable monitoring methods. 


N.B. Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 


The motor vehicle repair (mechanical) 
trade was brought under the New Brunswick 
Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, effective 
January 1, 1965 by Regulations 65 - 2A, 
gazetted October 6. 

Unlicensed persons will not, however, be 
barred from practising the trade until January 
1, 1968. The new regulations state that 
section 3 of the Act, which forbids an em- 
ployer to employ any person who is not a 
registered apprentice or who does not hold a 
certificate of completion of apprenticeship or 
a certificate of qualification in a designated 
trade, will not apply to the motor vehicle 
repair trade until January 1, 1968. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the beauty culture trade 
was brought under the Apprenticeship Act, 
and the first regulations for the trade were 
issued on September 28 and went into force 
on September 10. 

The new regulations (Nfld. Reg. 73/65) 
apply throughout the province, except where 
the trade is designated as apprenticeable un- 
der an approved company training plan. 

Candidates for apprenticeship in the beauty 
culture trade must be at least 16 years of age 
and must have completed Grade 10 or equiva- 
lent. Persons with lower educational qualifica- 
tions may be accepted, however, if they were 
employed in the trade when the training plan 
was approved. 
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The term of apprenticeship is two years or 
4,000 hours actually occupied in the trade, 
whichever is greater, including the probation- 
ary period and the required hours of related 
technical instruction. 


Every apprentice in the beauty culture trade 
is required to attend classes for 12 weeks the 
first year and for 8 weeks the second year. 


During the first two periods, an apprentice 
in the beauty culture trade must be paid not 
less than 35 per cent of the prevailing jour- 
neyman’s rate in the place of employment. 
This rate must be increased to 40 per cent 
during the third period and to 50 per cent 
during the fourth period. As in other trades, 
a period is six months or 1,000 hours actually 
occupied in the trade, whichever is greater. In 
no case may an apprentice receive less than 
the rate set in the current minimum wage 
order. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
one to one. 


Ontario Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964 


New regulations under the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1964, for the steamfitter, plumber, sheet 
metal worker and painter and decorator 
trades were gazetted as Ont. Reg. 226/65 to 
229/65 on September 25. 


Three trades—steamfitter, plumber, and 
sheet metal worker—are designated as cer- 
tified trades, which means that certificates of 
qualification are now compulsory in these 
trades. As provided in the Act, a person 
practising any of these trades at the time of 
designation is allowed two years in which to 
qualify for a certificate. 


The term of apprenticeship consists of five 
periods of training and instruction of 1,800 
hours each in the steamfitting and plumbing 
trades, and four in the painter and decorator 
trade. 


Time credits, may, however, be granted to 
an apprentice in the steamfitting or plumbing 
trade who holds a Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Such an apprentice is entitled 
to a credit of 450 hours in respect of the first 
period and to a further credit of 450 hours at 
the end of the first three periods if he obtains 
at least 75 per cent on the prescribed 
examination. 


The sheet metal worker apprentice must 
complete five periods of 1,800 hours each, 
unless he holds a Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma from a sheet metal course, in 
which case the term of apprenticeship is 
shortened to five periods of 1,600 hours each. 


Apprentices must be paid not less than a 
specified percentage of the wages paid to a 
journeyman employed by the same employer. 
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The minimum rate for apprentices in the 
steamfitting, plumbing and sheet metal trades 
is 40 per cent of the journeyman’s rate during 
the first period of training and instruction, 
increasing to 50 per cent in the second, to 60 
per cent in the third, to 70 per cent in the 
fourth, and to 80 per cent in the fifth and final 
period. In the painter and decorator trade, the 
minimum for apprentices is also 40 per cent 
of the journeyman’s rate at first and must be 
increased to 50 per cent in the second period, 
to 60 per cent in third, and to 80 per cent in 
the fourth period. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
one to five in the steamfitter, plumber and 
painter and decorator trades, and one to four 
in the sheet metal trade. 


The Ontario Public Service Act, 1961-62 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Public Service Act, 1961-62 excluded 
matters affecting civil servants in certain 
classifications with duties of a managerial or 
supervisory nature from the agenda of the 
Joint Council established in 1963 to carry on 
negotiations respecting wages and working 
conditions of provincial civil servants. 

As a result, salaries and other conditions of 
employment of employees in these classifica- 
tions will not be subject to negotiation by the 
Joint Council. The classifications are: 

(1) A classification, as determined by 
the Civil Service Commission, in which at 
least 50 per cent of the civil servants are 
required to perform duties that include 
responsibility for planning, organizing and 
supervising the work of other employees; 
and that normally include responsibility for 
assigning duties, assessing performance, ini- 
tiating promotions, salary changes and dis- 
ciplinary action, establishing, demonstrating 
and supervising work methods and approv- 
ing overtime. 

(2) A classification, as determined by 
the Commission, at least 50 per cent of 
the civil servants in which are required to 
give advice on the requirements of depart- 
mental or government programs in respect 
of departmental policy, budget require- 
ments, assignment of employees or work 
methods. 


(3) Positions designated by the Com- 
mission in which the occupants are re- 
quired to perform duties that require the 
use of confidential information relating to 
employee relations. 


The new regulations were gazetted as Ont. 
Reg. 239/65 on October 2. 
(Continued on page 1223) 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Number of placements in October was 102,200, a decrease of 1.3 
per cent from October 1964. Increases reported in all regions 
except Ontario, where decrease was mainly in casual placements 


Local offices of the National Employment 
Service reported 102,200 placements during 
October. This was 1.3 per cent less than in 
October 1964, which contained one more 
working day. All regions except Ontario 
reported more placements than in 1964, and 
in that region the decrease from the same 
month last year was mainly in casual place- 
ments. 

The regional distribution of October place- 
ments and the percentage change from Octo- 
ber 1964 were: 


Atlanticst ie et 9,100 +7.4 
Quebec *2 seer 25,400 +0.8 
Omlario. see 36,200 —7.1 
Prairie’ een ee 19,500 +1.0 
Pacifica), ue wae! 12,000 +3.1 

Canadal ni 42938 102,200 —1.3 


Regular placements (those with an an- 
ticipated duration of more than six working 
days, which do not involve the movement of 
workers from one area to another) totalled 
69,100, an increase of 0.4 per cent compared 
with October 1964. The proportion of regular 
placements to total placements was 67.6 per 
cent, compared with 66.4 per cent in October 
1964. This continued the trend that has been 
apparent in the past seven months of an 
increase in the proportion of regular place- 
ments to total placements. 

The cumulative total of all placements for 
the period January to October 1965 was 
1,029,300, an increase of 1.9 per cent over the 
corresponding period in 1964. This is the 
second highest figure for the period since 
1945. 

Male placements totalled 73,100, a fraction- 
al increase over October 1964. The Ontario 
region recorded the only decrease, which, as 
indicated above, was mainly concentrated in 
casual placements. Regional distribution of 
monthly and cumulative male placements, and 
the percentage change from 1964, were: 


January-October 


October 1965 1965 
Atlantic 7,000 + 8.1 53,700 + 4.8 
Quebec 18,000 + 2.3 192,500. — 2.4 
Ontario 25,100 ~— 6.6 237,500 + 2.8 
Prairie 14,100 + 0.6 134,500 + 6.3 
Pacific 8,900 +11.2 92,100 +14.9 
Canada 73,100 + 0.2 710,300 + 3.5 
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Female placements totalled 29,100, a de- 
crease of 5.0 per cent from October 1964, 
decreases in regular and casual placements of 
women being partly offset by an increase in 
transfers-out. The largest percentage decrease 
was in the Pacific region where a major 
contributing factor was a reduction in the 
number of women placed in personal service. 
The regional distribution of female place- 
ments, and the percentage change from 1964, 
were: 

January-October 


October 1965 1965 
Atlantic 2,100 + 5.1 22,900 +41.0 
Quebech’ 672400 9 1978 73,900 —3.9 
Ontario 11,100 — 8.1 118,100 +0.1 
Prairie 5,500 + 1.9 55,700 ~+-2.8 
Pacific 3,100 —14.7 48,400 —7.3 
Canada* 29,100 — 5.0 319,000 —1.5 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another totalled 
6,300. This was an increase of more than 
1,000 over October 1964. The proportion of 
such transfers to total placements increased 
from 5.1 per cent in October 1964 to 6.2 per 
cent in 1965, and was affected by movements 
of workers in the mining, construction and 
agricultural sectors. Transfers-out, by region, 
were: 


Atlantie aoe ee 1,100 
Quebec Via ia aes 2,700 
Ontario “ye. 5 1,200 
Prairie=' tases ke 400 
Paevticuss. ee 900 

Canada tee 6,300 


Employers notified the local offices of the 
National Employment Service of 132,000 va- 
cancies during October 1965, an increase of 
1.2 per cent over October 1964. Vacancies 
for male workers totalled 92,100, an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent compared with Octo- 
ber 1964. Female vacancies totalled 39,900, a 
decrease of 4.0 per cent from October 1964. 
The cumulative total for the January-to-Octo- 
ber 1965 period was 1,353,000. This was an 
increase of 5.1 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1964, and was the highest total 
recorded for any comparable period since 
1947, 


* Imbalances in national and regional cumu- 
lative and monthly totals are due to rounding. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


At the end of September, claimants were 10 per cent fewer 
than at the end of August or at the end of September 1964 
As in previous months, the reduction was mainly among males 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on September 30 numbered 157,300, 
which was about 10 per cent fewer than the 
total of 172,500 on August 31 and the total of 
173,600 reported on September 30 last year. 


The decline in both cases was mainly in 
male claimants. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 71,800 initial and renewal 
claims during September, compared with 83,- 
900 in August and 85,800 in September 1964. 


The decline in September is a reversal of 
the usual movement toward an increase in this 
month. This is partly explained by the fact 
that the August total of claims, although 
slightly lower than in July, was higher than 
that of August 1964. The decline in Septem- 
ber shows that the increase in August was due 
to temporary circumstances. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiaries 
was estimated at 116,300 for September, 
130,200 for August and 128,200 for Septem- 
ber 1964. 

Benefit payments totalled $11,500,000 in 
September, $12,800,000 in August and $12,- 
800,000 in September 1964. 

The average weekly payment was $23.55 in 
September, $23.39 in August and $23.75 in 
September 1964. 


Insurance Registrations 


On September 30, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,698,392 
employees who had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since April 1. 


On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 341,586, an increase of 461 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 8,208 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,440 were spot checks of 


claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 


conditions, and 845 were miscellaneous inves- 
tigations. The remaining 1,923 were investiga- 
tions in connection with claimants suspected 
of making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 331 cases, 161 
against employers and 170 against claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claimants 
numbered 703.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in September totalled $32,- 
957,684.05, compared with $34,443,345.45 in 
August and $31,798,891.53 in September 
1964. 

Benefits paid in September totalled $11,- 
501,411.94, compared with $12,790,935.08 in 
August and $12,791,963.89 in September 
1964. 

The balance of the Fund on September 30 
was $102,913,044.68, on August 31 it was 
$81,456,772.57, and on September 30, 1964 it 
was $37,833,285.54. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 


Puc Pity tiny! y tes) eat ee ee a 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as soon 
as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either as “total number 


of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2514, July 28, 1965 
Summary of the Main Facts 


On December 17, 1963, the claimant filed 
an initial application for benefit. He registered 
at the local office for employment as a 
labourer in the manufacture of rubber wares. 
He had worked as a liner for The Miner 
Rubber Company Limited at Granby, Que., 
from October 15, 1945, to “December~ 18, 
1963. He was paid $80 a week. He stated that 
the reason for separation from this employ- 
ment was “lack of work.” 

In his report to the local office on January 
16, 1964, the claimant stated that he had 
received $239.41 as holiday pay, which 
amount represented 6 per cent of his total 
earnings up to May 31, 1963. Furthermore, he 
received from his employer $12.15 for Christ- 
mas Day and $12.15 for January 1, 1964. He 
added that he had taken the first two weeks of 
his holidays during the weeks beginning July 
14 and July 21, 1963, when he was informed 
by his employer that he would have the third 
week of his holidays during the week begin- 
ning on December 22, 1963. 

In the summary, prepared for the board of 
referees, the insurance officer made a brief 
review of the information in the documents: 


Holidays—General Information 


The new collective agreement effective July 
1, 1963, will apply to the 1964 holidays. 
Consideration of the claims is therefore based 
on the collective agreement in force up to 
July Ist, 1963. 

Employees of The Miner Rubber Co. Ltd. 
are entitled to one, two, three or four weeks 
of holidays, depending on the length of 
service, and their holiday pay is equal to 2 per 
cent, 4 per cent, 6 per cent or 8 per cent of 
their total earnings during a 12 month period 
of service beginning on June 1 of one year 
and ending on May 31 of the following year. 


The employer paid his employees for their 
fourth week of holidays in May 1963, and for 
the others in July 1963. 


Employees take their holidays at the time 
set by the employer. 


For several years, there has been a shut- 
down at the plant for the holidays during the 
summer, and also at Christmas. The employer 
explained to the manager of the Granby local 
office that, since mass production is carried 
out at his plant, he has always taken advan- 
tage of the Christmas season, when formerly 
the number of absentees was high, to close 
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down the plant for a certain period of time; 
he also takes this opportunity to grant his 
employees their third and fourth weeks of 
holidays, in accordance with the collective 
agreement. 

On November 26, 1963, the employer 
wrote to inform the local office that, for those 
employees who were entitled to it, the third 
week of holidays would be from December 23 
to December 28, 1963. 


The employer posted a notice in his plant 
on November 27, 1963. It read in part: 


(1)-(a) Shutdown Dates. The last day of 
production (making, coat, press, mechanical) 
will be December 18, 1963. Preparation 
departments will close at an earlier date. 
Finishing departments will close after the 
above date, according to instructions issued by 
the foremen of the departments. 


(b) Exceptions. The spreader, mill and 
proofing departments will close according to 
instruction issued separately. 


(c) Departments Which Will Remain Open. 
Maintenance, stock, office janitor and watch- 
men will work according to instructions 
issued separately. 


(d) Opening Dates. All production depart- 
ments (making, coat, press, mechanical) will 
reopen on Wednesday, January 8, 1964. 
Preparation departments will reopen on Tues- 
day, January 7, 1964, while finishing depart- 
ments will reopen according to instructions 
issued to each one. 


(e) Annual Holidays With Pay. Employees 
entitled to three or four weeks of paid 
holidays for the year 1963, shall take them 
during the shutdown, if they have not taken 
them previously. 


(2) Paid Public Holidays: Christmas Day, 
December 25, 1963, and New Year’s Day, 
January 1, 1964, are paid holidays, subject to 
the usual conditions with regard to pay. 


Employees who have not completed their 
probation period before December 1963, are 
not entitled to public holidays with pay. 


The employer closed the plant for two 
weeks during the summer of 1963, that is the 
weeks of July 14 and July 21, for a general 
continuous holiday. At that time the em- 
ployees took the first and second weeks of 
holidays to which they were entitled. With 
very few exceptions, the third week of holi- 
days, for those who were entitled to it, was 
from December 23 to December 28, 1963. 
Employees entitled to a fourth week of holi- 
days: 
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(a) either have taken one week between 
May and December 1963, 


(b) or have worked and have received, for 
one particular week, their holiday pay plus 
their wages for that week, 


(c) or must take their fourth week of 
holidays from December 29, 1963 to January 
7, 1964. 


Contract of Service 


Here is some information which may help 
to determine whether the contract of service 
was in effect during the weeks starting 
December 22 and December 29, 1963, for 
which an employee may have received his 
wages for a full working week, even if he was 
not required to work: 


(1) The employer decides that an em- 
ployee must take his holidays during the week 
of December 22, or the weeks of December 
22 and December 29, 1963. 


(2) An employee’s seniority is increased 
during a period when he is absent from work; 
such absence may extend up to 12 months, 
depending upon the employee’s length of 
service (Clause XIV, subclause 5(c) of the 
collective agreement). 


(3) An employee’s seniority increases dur- 
ing a holiday period. 


(4) The employee remains on the payroll 
during each of the two weeks beginning 
December 22 and December 29, 1963, respec- 
tively, and the employer considers the em- 
ployee as being employed during those two 
weeks. 


(5) A pension plan is in effect at the plant. 
It is controlled by the Union and it belongs to 
the Union. The employees pay $2.80 a week. 
In 1963, because of a misunderstanding, no 
pension plan deductions were made from holi- 
day pay. However, $2.80 for each week of 
paid holidays will be deducted from holiday 
pay cheques in 1964, and the paid holiday 
period will be included in the length of service 
used to determine pension benefits. 


(6) There is also a ‘Family Health Insur- 
ance Plan’ in force at this employer’s estab- 
lishment. The employee must contribute to 
the plan through deductions for each week for 
which he is paid, (holidays, public holidays), 
but participation in the plan was voluntary 
for those employees who were with the 
company before September 1, 1959, (date on 
which the plan became effective), and com- 
pulsory for employees hired after that date, 
that is new employees and employees rehired 
without loss of seniority. (Clause XVII of the 
collective agreement). The employer has stat- 
ed that all his employees, without exception, 
contribute to the plan. 
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(7) The employer states that the shutdown 
periods in July and December are not a 
‘separation’, and that his employees’ seniority 
is not adversely affected by such shutdowns. 


Hourly, Daily or Weekly Rate 


The normal work week is 45 hours. 


Some employees are paid by the hour, 
while others are on piece work. The employer 
pays incentive rates, that is rates of pay based 
on the normal time required to perform 
certain operations in each respective occupa- 
tion, and, consequently, earnings may vary 
according to hourly output. (Clause 1, sub- 
clause of the collective agreement). 


Overtime pay and a night work differential 
are also granted by the employer. 


On the other hand, the pay for a public 
holiday is computed at the employee’s normal 
rate for 9 hours. (Clause XI, subclause 2 of 
the collective agreement). 


Time Set for Holidays 


(1) Claimants entitled to three weeks of 
holidays. Some of the claimants, who filed 
their claims, and who were entitled to a third 
week of holidays, but not to a fourth, have 
stated that they had taken their third week 
during a week other than the one beginning 
on December 22, 1963. This statement has 
been checked with the employer and has 
proved to be false, since the time set by the 
company for the third week of holidays in the 
case of all employees entitled to it was from 
December 22 to December 28, 1963. 


(2) Claimants entitled to four weeks of 
holidays. (a) Some claimants have taken their 
fourth week of holidays during a week other 
than the one beginning December 29, 1963. 
That is correct. On the other hand, some 
other claimants have stated that their third 
week of holidays was not taken during anoth- 
er week than the one beginning on December 
22, 1963; after checking with the employer it 
appears that the week beginning on December 
22, 1963 had been designated as the third 
week of holidays. 

(b) Some claimants did not take their 
fourth week of holidays but received holiday 
pay for this fourth week as well as the usual 
pay for a work week. That is the correct state 
of affairs. 

(c) Other claimants who are entitled to a 
fourth week of holidays will be taking it 
starting December 29, 1963. 


Additional Information 


In a letter dated January 21, 1964, the 
employer stated: 

The ‘Accounting and Production Calendar’ 
is issued to inform the sales division of the 
probable number of production days during 
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the following year. It is used by the account- 
ing division to determine on which dates each 
month begins and ends. This is indicated in 
the ‘First Production Day’ and ‘Last Produc- 
tion Day’ columns. It is to be noted also that 
the reading of the fifth column reads ‘Shut- 
down and Public Holidays’ and that, for July, 
it says 1 P.H. and 10 V., which proves that 
this schedule is not established in regard to 
vacations but indeed for the above-mentioned 
purposes. 

For many years, there have been shutdowns 
of two weeks duration in July and of two to 
three weeks duration around Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. The company takes advan- 
tage of the latter shutdown to have the 
employees take the holidays which they did 
not take in July. See Clause XII, subclause 4 
of our collective agreement. 

On February 7, 1964, the insurance officer 
advised the claimant that he was disqualified, 
and that benefit was suspended from Decem- 
ber 22, 1963, for the following reasons: 

You have continued to receive from your 
employer your usual wage for a full working 
week and your contract of service was still in 
force. As you are considered as having 
worked full time during each and every week 
when such wage was paid to you; you have 
failed to prove that you were unemployed 
within the meaning of sections 54(1) and 
57(1) of the Act and of Regulation 155(5). 
Payment of benefit is suspended up to Decem- 
ber 28, 1963, inclusive. 

On February 27, 1964, the local branch of 
The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America appealed to a 
board of referees on behalf of the claimant... 
and also on behalf of many others whose 
names appear on a list attached to the appeal. 
The union’s appeal reads: 

The local branch of The United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America wishes to appeal the decision of the 
Unemployment Insurance Officer in the case 
of those employees whose names appear on 
the attached list, for the following reasons: 


(1) All these employees are entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefits for the peri- 
od during which they were disqualified from 
the day they individually filed applications for 
benefits, during December 1963, at your local 
office in Granby. 


(2) Furthermore, a unanimous decision of 
a board of referees, under the chairmanship 
of P. Ste-Marie, was given in a completely 
identical test case bearing number 3277 and 
dated April 10, 1963. In that decision, the 
board dismissed an appeal by an officer of 
your Commission regarding a case which was 
in every respect similar to the present one and 
which was concerned with the same matters 
of law and fact as this one. 
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(3) Moreover, the unanimous decision of 
the board of referees was appealed to the 
Umpire, (the Honorable John D. Kearney), 
not on the merits of the case itself, but on the 
principle involved, that is the same facts as in 
the present case. 


(4) Honourable Justice Kearney had, on 
December 3, 1963, (CUB 2286), only a few 
days before applications for benefits were filed 
by the appellants, rejected the appeal, based 
on a question of principle, made by the Chief 
of the Adjudication Division of your Com- 
mission, G. I. Shearer, and had also dis- 
missed, for all practical purposes, the latter’s 
appeal. 

We can see no Serious or valid reasons for 
your Commission to again revert to the 
matter and to reject applications which have 
already twice been decided upon by your 
Commission, and especially to appeal cases 
on which a final decision within the meaning 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act has been 
rendered as ae 

At the end of his submission to the board 
of referees, the insurance officer added the 
following comments: 

. .. The facts on record prove without the 
shadow of a doubt that, for a number of 
years, this has been the practice of this em- 
ployer to close his plant for two or three 
weeks during the holiday season, in order to 
allow the employees who are entitled to them 
to take the remainder of their holidays. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to conclude that this 
shutdown during the holiday season is actual- 
ly a general and continuous holiday within the 
meaning of Regulation 156(1). 

Under the circumstances, even if the insur- 
ance officer had come to the conclusion that a 
claimant was unemployed within the meaning 
of Sections 54(1), 57(1) of the Act and of 
Regulation 155, he would have considered 
that the period from December 22 to Decem- 
ber 28, 1963 was a general and continuous 
holiday at this factory and that the holiday 
pay given to this claimant should be consid- 
ered as earnings allocated in accordance with 
Regulations 173(6). 

There is also the pay which the claimant 
received for Christmas Day and New Year’s 
Day that must be taken into consideration and 
allocated in accordance with Regulation 
173(7). 

Therefore, the earnings of the claimant 
would have been computed as follows: 

Week beginning December 22, 1963, $80. 

Week beginning December 29, 1963, $23.71. 

The board of referees heard the appeal on 
April 15, 1964. Its decision reads: 

... This morning, we have heard the cases 
of the employees of The Miner Rubber Com- 
pany of Granby, who are opposed to the fact 
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that certain amounts of money received as 
holiday pay be considered as earnings for the 
weeks starting on December 22 and December 
29, 1963, or on January 4, 1964, in certain 
cases. 

The claimants were represented by Gérard 
McManus, international representative, and 
Philippe Duhamel, president of the local 
union. The Miner Rubber Company was 
represented by Antonio Desroches, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission by one 
of its officers, Miss T. Bernatchez....Two 
claimants were present. 

We have studied the test case....in order to 
find out the principles involved, the facts 
submitted and the conclusions to be drawn in 
all the other cases in question, and the claims 
in cases similar to the test cases. It has, 
therefore, been agreed that all other cases 
submitted this morning are based on the same 
principle and the same facts. 


According to the Company 


The employees of The Miner Rubber Com- 
pany are under the jurisdiction of Local 630 
of The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, which has signed 
a collective agreement with the company. Let 
us say immediately that, in the present dis- 
pute, it is the agreement in force in 1963 
which prevails. The new agreement, being 
effective for 1964 only, does not apply to the 
holiday period presently at issue. 

In Clause XII, subclause 4, of the collective 
agreement, which is reproduced in the submis- 
sion, it is said: 

The employees shall take their holidays at 
the time set for them by the company and the 
company shall try to schedule two weeks of 
such holidays during the period extending 
from June 1 to September 30 of each year, 
inasmuch as the requirements of production 
will allow it. 

Employees entitled to more than two weeks 
of paid holidays (Par. (1) (c) (d) above) 
shall take their third and fourth weeks at a 
time set by the company. 

In fact, always according to the collective 
agreement, the employees are entitled to one, 
two, three or four weeks of holidays to be 
paid at the rate of 2 per cent, 4 per cent, 
6 per cent or 8 per cent of their earnings 
during a period of 12 months of service, 
starting on June 1 of one year, and ending 
on May 31 of the following year, depending 
on the length of their service. This provision 
is found in the submission. It comes under 
the heading “Annual Holidays With Pay”, 
Clause XII, subclause (1) (a), (b), (c), 
(d) and (e) of the agreement. 
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In 1963, the company decided that the two 
weeks starting on July 14 and July 21, 1963 
would be holiday weeks. So the factory was 
closed for those two weeks. There is, there- 
fore, no problem with regard to the employ- 
ees entitled only to two weeks of holidays, 
or less. They received their holiday pay at 
the start of their holiday and those amounts 
were allocated as earnings for those two 
weeks. 


The problem arises in respect of those 
employees who were entitled to three or even 
four weeks of holidays. 


The company, being unable to grant three 
or four consecutive weeks of holidays, stag- 
gered the holidays so that production would 
not be adversely affected. Thus, exercising its 
right to determine the holiday period, the 
company asked those employees, who were 
entitled to four weeks of holidays, if they 
were willing to take a week of paid holidays 
in May or June. Some of them agreed to take 
a week in May or June and, in fact, were paid 
for that week; others accepted their holiday 
pay but kept on working, thus receiving 
double pay for that particular week. Finally, 
another group of employees did not take 
advantage of this offer and their week of 
holidays was postponed to the end of the year. 


The company compelled persons entitled to 
three weeks of holidays to take two weeks in 
July and another week at a later date. How- 
ever, those employees received their holiday 
pay for three weeks before the July holiday. 
They had, in fact, one week of said holidays 
left, but it was to be taken later. 


In November 1963, on the 27th, the compa- 
ny posted in the plant a notice which appears 
in the submission. In paragraph (a) of that 
notice, it is said that the last production day 
will be December 18, 1963. Paragraph (d) 
states that production will start again on 
January 8, 1964, or on a Wednesday. 

Paragraph (e) states, under the heading 
“Annual Holidays With Pay”, that “em- 
ployees entitled to three or four weeks of paid 
holidays for the year 1963, shall take them 
during the shutdown if they have not taken 
them previously”. Furthermore, a letter con- 
taining this information was sent to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission by the 
company on December 20, 1963. 

Thus, the holiday pay which the employees 
received in July 1963, has been considered as 
earnings, and allocated to the said weeks by 
the insurance officer. 

Furthermore, on Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day 1964, the employees received, 
under the terms of the collective agreement, 
certain sums of money which have been 
considered as earnings for those weeks. 
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According to the Claimants 


It has been admitted that there has been no 
termination of the contract of service. 

However, the plant representatives deny 
that the period from December to January 
1964 was a holiday period, but state that, on 
the contrary, it was a “shutdown” period and 
that, consequently, the employees were out of 
work and were entitled to their benefits. They 
also state that the employees did not have to 
take a week of holidays, but that they could 
accept the holiday pay without having to stop 
working. Furthermore, the representatives 
submitted documents belonging to the compa- 
ny and called “Accounting and Production 
Calendar” to show that the July period was 
considered by the company as a_ holiday 
period whereas the December period was con- 
sidered as a shutdown period. 

To support their claim the union represen- 
tatives refer to a decision rendered last year 
by a board of referees to show that they had 
won their case by a unanimous decision and 
that the Umpire had dismissed the Commis- 
sion’s appeal and upheld the decision of the 
board of referees. 

They claim, and the company admits it, 
that the company has always closed the 
factory during the holiday season, that this 
was not for the purpose of granting holidays 
to the employees but to schedule next year’s 
production to clean the plant, repair the 
machinery, etc. They claim, therefore, that it 
is not a holiday period, but a ‘shutdown’, a 
compulsory closing down of the plant which 
puts the employees out of work. 

In order to answer the employees’ objec- 
tions, we have to refer to the collective 
agreement, which states that the company 
shall determine the holiday period. The com- 
pany had decided that all employees would 
take two weeks of holidays in July. As for the 
workers, who were entitled to three or four 
weeks, the company offered those entitled to 
four weeks, a week with pay in May or June 
1963, so that production would not be 
disorganized. This point has been explained 
above, and I am in favour of the company’s 
point of view. As for the week or the two 
weeks remaining to the credit of employees 
entitled to three or four weeks, who had not 
taken advantage of the company’s offer in 
May or June, the company set a period in 
December, as evidenced by the notice posted 
in the plant on November 27, 1963, in 
accordance with the collective agreement. It is 
wrong to say that an employee can, if he so 
wishes, keep on working during his week of 
holidays with pay. It is the company that 
controls the holidays and, if the company 
takes advantage of the holiday season, it is 
because, in the past, it was difficult to main- 
tain normal production due to the absence of 
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employees. In any case, once the holiday 
season was over, the employees could have 
asked for one week of holidays, to which they 
were entitled, since they had not officially 
relinquished their right to that week for 
which they were paid in July. This could have 
created some problems. The fact that the 
company took advantage of that period to 
grant holidays to the employees who had not 
yet taken them, and at the same time close its 
doors for some other administrative reasons, 
does in no way change the situation for those 
who had to take their holidays. 


Coming back to the document produced by 
the union’s representatives, there is a simple 
explanation. This document, entitled ‘“Ac- 
counting and Production Calendar”, is pre- 
pared one year ahead of time and revised 
during the year. It is for the purpose of 
making known to the salesmen, more or less, 
precisely the production dates in the future. 
The fact that the company tells its salesmen 
that the month of July includes a 10 day 
holiday period, and that in December a five or 
six day shutdown will occur, has nothing to 
do with the collective agreement, and does not 
prove that the company will not take advan- 
tage of that period to dispose of remaining 
holidays. The company makes provision for 
the closing of the plant for several days 
during that period for all kinds of administra- 
tive reasons, and this is to let the salesmen 
know that production will be at a standstill 
during that time. 


I emphasize the fact that the union has 
produced a stub from a weekly pay cheque 
made out to (one of the claimants) which 
would prove that, in July, he only received 
holiday pay for two weeks, not three because 
only $1.28, or .64 cents a week, were sup- 
posedly deducted for protection and security 
insurance. What counts is the total duration 
of the holidays that the claimant admits 
having been granted. In any case, it has been 
recognized that the contract of service had not 
ceased to be in force, and this proof has not 
been thoroughly examined. 

At this point, I want to re-examine the 
statement of the union representative who 
alleges that the principle was settled last year 
by a board of referees and by the Umpire. I 
do not have before me all the evidence 
submitted last year. In any case, I note that, 
apparently, it was proved that the claimant 
had received her holiday pay, but had official- 
ly renounced her holiday. This is not our case, 
and there is a world of difference. Even 
though I am not bound by the Umpire’s 
decision in that case, I declare that the 
Umpire’s decision had nothing to do with the 
merits of the case, but that he had dismissed 
the appeal on a technical point. 
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... After this detailed study of the evidence 
before us, and of all the documents relating to 
these cases, the majority of the board of 
referees state that all claimants concerned 
were not unemployed during the periods 
mentioned in the cases under dispute, because 
it is admitted that the contract of service 
remains in force during the full period of the 
holidays. Therefore, after studying the consid- 
erations and conclusions of the Umpire in 
decision CUB 2296, the majority of the board 
declare that Section 155 (5) and Regulations 
172 (1) and 173 (3) are applicable, and not 
Regulation 172 (2) (g), since there was no 
separation from employment for those claim- 
ants, who were on holidays as scheduled by 
the company, and who had been paid previ- 
ously for such holidays. 

Holiday pay not previously allocated must 
be considered as earnings and allocated to the 
periods mentioned in the — submission. 
Therefore, the majority of the board of 
referees, in accordance with the sections of 
the Act and the Regulations mentioned in the 
submission, uphold the officer’s decision and 
dismiss the appeal. 

This decision applies mutatis mutandis to 
each test case submitted to the board this 
morning and each and every claimant con- 
cerned in those different test cases and whose 
names appear at the end of each submission 
are subject to those decisions. The appeals are 
therefore dismissed in all cases by a majority 
decision. 

The dissenting member of the board of 
referees expressed the following views: 

I do not agree with the other two members 
of the board of referees for various reasons, 
including: 

(a) The claimant has proved that he was 
unemployed from December 22 to December 
28, 1963, that is during the company’s shut- 
down period. 

(b) This period is not a holiday period 
according to a document produced by the 
company and entitled “Accounting and Pro- 
duction Calendar’—revised April 2, 1963, 
which clearly indicates that the holiday period 
occurs in July, while the period during which 
the plant is closed in December is a shutdown. 

According to Antonio Desroches, the com- 
pany’s representative who was present at the 
hearing, regardless of the length of the period 
during which the plant is closed for the 
holidays in July, there would still be a 
shutdown in December. He stated, further- 
more, that, for the past 47 years, the company 
has closed the plant for periods varying from 
three days to two weeks in December. 

(c) Holiday pay is given at the time of the 
holidays; that is to say that employees entitled 
to three weeks are paid for those three weeks 
in July; those who are entitled to four weeks 
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receive some holiday pay in May (4th week) 
and a three weeks’ holiday pay in July. 

(d) Unemployment Insurance Regulation 
172(2) (g) states clearly that payments 
received at the time of a “shutdown” must, to 
be considered as earnings, be received within 
six weeks before, or six weeks after the “shut- 
down”. Now, in the case before the board, the 
employees have received their holiday pay 
about five months before the “shutdown”. 

It is therefore obvious that the claimant 
was unemployed during the “shutdown” 
period and that the money he received in 
July as holiday pay cannot be allocated to the 
weeks of the “shutdown”... 

On June 13, 1964, The United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America appealed to the Umpire stating that 
the majority decision of the board of referees 
was erroneous and unjustified, in fact and in 
law. 

The insurance officer made the following 
comments: 

1. The collective agreement governing the 
employmet of the claimants entitles them to 
holidays of one, two, three or four weeks 
duration, depending on the length of service, 
For computing purposes, the holiday pay to 
which an employee is entitled for each week 
of holidays is 2 per cent of total earnings 
between June 1, 1962 and May 31, 1963. So 6 
per cent was paid to employees entitled to 
three weeks and 8 per cent to those entitled to 
four weeks. The employer sets the period 
during which the holidays must be taken. He 
designated the weeks starting July 14, 1963, 
July 21, 1963 and December 22, 1963, as the 
first, the second, and the third weeks of 
holidays. The employer granted the employees 
entitled to a fourth week the privilege of 
taking that week before July, or of not taking 
it and simply receiving holiday pay. Those 
who, in December 1963, had not yet made use 
of their privilege, had to take their third and 
fourth weeks during the period set aside for 
this purpose by the employer, that is, during 
the period starting December 22, 1963. The 
question at issue in the present case deals with 
the allocation of holiday pay for the period 
starting on December 22, 1963. 

2. The facts of the case prove clearly that 
the holiday pay received by the employees 
does not come within the exception provided 
for in Regulation 172(2)(g), since this holi- 
day pay is not payable “. . . to a claimant at 
the time of, or after, his separation from em- 
ployment or prior thereto in contemplation of 
the separation . . .”. The money payable is 
subject to the following conditions: the em- 
ployees must take two weeks of their holidays 
in July 1963, and the rest in December 1963, 
except that those entitled to four weeks have 
the privilege of working during their fourth 
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week of holidays. Certain claimants are en- 
titled to less than a week of paid holidays in 
December 1963, and others are entitled to one 
week or more during that period starting on 
December 22, 1963. 

3. The insurance officer applied Regulation 
155(5) to the cases in which the claimant was 
receiving his usual pay for a full working 
week, and he stated that such a claimant 
could not be unemployed for each week in 
question starting from the week of December 
22, 1963. That part of the holiday pay in 
excess of the usual earnings for a full working 
week was allocated to the following week 
under the terms of Regulation 173(3). 

4. Holiday pay, which was less than the 
usual earnings of the claimant for a full 
working week, was allocated to the week 
starting on December 22, 1963, under the 
terms of Regulation 173(3). 

5. Regulation 173(6) specifically concerns 
the allocation of holiday pay and would 
probably apply more pertinently than Regula- 
tion 173(3) in the present case. The circum- 
Stances of this case are exceptional and may 
not have been entirely provided for when the 
regulations were promulgated. However, the 
general principle embodied in Regulation 173 
tends to allocate the earnings to the period for 
which they are payable. This principle seems 
to be expressed in previous decisions of the 
Umpire regarding this question (CUB 2197, 
CUB 2340, CUB 2498). 

6. Consequently, we submit that the deci- 
sion of the board of referees should be 
upheld. 


The Umpire heard the case in Montreal, 
on March 30, 1965. The union making the 
appeal was represented by Marc Lapointe, 
Q.C., a Montreal lawyer, and the Commission 
by one of its lawyers, Y. Pigeon. Also present 
were: Gérard McManus, representing The 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America; P. Duhamel, president 
of local 630 of the same union; and Antonio 
Desroches, representing The Miner Rubber 
Company Ltd. 

At the Umpire’s request, the two counsels 
made a submission in writing. Mr. Pigeon’s 
submission was received by the Umpire’s 
office on May 3, 1965, and that of Mr. 
Lapointe on May 7, 1965. After reading one 
another’s submissions, the two counsels stated, 
in letters dated June 8 and June fi, 21965; 
respectively that they had nothing to add. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


I have examined the elaborate and useful 
notes submitted by both counsel in support of 
their respective contentions. 

Firstly, I must say that, contrary to what 
had occurred in the case dealt with in Deci- 
sion of the Umpire CUB-2286, the evidence 
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on record in this case leaves no doubt as to 
the accuracy of the facts on which the 
insurance officer and the board of referees 
based their decisions. Consequently, decision 
CUB-2286 does not afford any helpful guid- 
ance in dealing with the merit of the present 
case. 

The evidence shows that, notwithstanding 
that the shutdown of the factory from Decem- 
ber 22, 1963 entailed a separation from 
employment for those employees, who in J uly 
of the same year had taken all the holidays to 
which they were entitled, those who, like the 
Claimant, were entitled to more than two 
weeks of holidays could not contend that they 
were not on holidays from December 22 and, 
therefore, according to the jurisprudence es- 
tablished by the Umpire in several decisions, 
and more particularly in CUB-1910, that their 
contract of service was not continuing. 

For that reason, and also after taking into 
account the evidence on all other relevant 
questions at issue, I believe that there is 
practically nothing that can be added to, or 
deleted from, the considerations and conclu- 
sions on which is based the majority decision 
of the board of referees. 


Consequently, I decide to dismiss the 
union’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2516, July 28, 1965 


Summary of the Main Facts 


The claimant, whose case has been selected 
to serve as a test case in respect of two others, 
had worked for some years for a publishing 
company. On April 14, 1964, he lost his job 
when, after unsuccessful negotiations, his lo- 
cal of the International Typographical Union 
ordered its members at that plant out on a 
Strike. These consisted of printers, composi- 
tors and pressmen, totalling six in all, and 
included the three claimants interested in this 
appeal. 

The striking members of the local set up a 
picket line at the entrance to the premises, 
thereby causing an appreciable interruption of 
work. Fight persons, including the firm’s two 
partners, remained at work. 

No applications for unemployment insur- 
ance were filed by the striking employees at 
that time, and it was not until September 17, 
1964 that the claimant and two others filed a 
renewal application for benefit, the remaining 
Strikers having found employment elsewhere. 
The claimant indicated that he had employ- 
ment of a casual nature as a compositor with 
another newspaper. His first day of casual 
employment was July 10, 1964, and his last 
date of such employment was September 16, 
1964. Regarding his loss of employment with 
the latter newspaper on September 16, 1964, 
he explained: 
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I am still on the sub-board and report 
to work when I am called by the union. 
And I am also picketing . . . Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, Local... 
I started working . . . September 1958 
until April 14, 1964, and went on 
strike over a labour dispute. I receive 
strike benefits once a week of $65.89. 


In a report on a continuing claim dated 
September 17, 1964 and filed in the case of 
the other two men interested in the appeal, 
but not appearing in the claimant’s file, the 
local office commented: 

This man and three others are involved 
in a labour dispute against .. . a weekly 
newspaper. It commenced on April 13 
and is still going on. The men are picket- 

. Ing six days a week, except when one 
of them is called to work by the other 
local newspaper not involved in the 
strike. One of the men could work at 
the local paper all week, but he could 
only receive pay for one day himself 
because of union regulations. In this case, 


A. Picket captain decides. 


5. Q. What rate of strike benefit is 
paid by your union? 


A. Four men are receiving $65.89. 
One man receives $47.12. 


The representative claimant was inter- 


viewed at the local office on September 30, 
1964 and his answers to the questions appear- 
ing in the preceding paragraph read: 


1. Yes, it is necessary for us to per- 
form picket duty. 


2. Yes, it would be. 


3. There is a 40-hour week required to 
walk picket line for each member. We 
are able to take part-time work in a 
union shop. 


4. The picket captain decides. Since I 
am picket captain it is up to me which 
member walks. 


5. For four members it is $65.89, and 
for one member it is $46.23. 


the cheques are made out to the other 
men and they supposedly split it. 

The strike ... has been a peaceful 
one, and they have resumed full opera- 
tions. In fact they never closed down. 
This man read in a Toronto newspaper 
on Thursday, September 17, 1964, (Page 
2) that the strikers at Toronto news- 
papers were eligible for U.I. benefits. 
He feels that he should be as well. 


In reply to the same letter, both the other 
men interested said that it was necessary to 
perform picket duty in order to obtain strike 
pay from the union. 

On September 30, 1964, the regional claims 
officer wrote to the employer and requested 
the following information: 


(1) How soon were you able to re- 
place the six striking employees of 
locale? 


(2) If they were not all replaced on 


On September 29, 1964, the local office 
wrote to the president of the local. . . of the 
union. The questions asked in the letter and 
the answers of the president of local... ap- 
pear hereunder: 


one specific day, would you furnish the 
rate of replacement on a day-to-day 
basis? 


1. Q. Is it necessary for your mem- 
bers to perform picket duty to be en- 
titled to receive strike benefits from 
your Union? 

A.V Yes, 


2. Q. If, for no valid reason, a mem- 
ber of local . . . fails to report for 
picket duty, would strike benefits be cut 
off? 

Al Yes! 


3. Q. What are the present require- 
ments in relation to picketing that is, 
are these people able to take part time 
work at any time? 

A. Forty hours a week are required 
on picket line. 


4, Q. Who determines which members 
will picket on any given day? And how 
is it determined if someone, other than 
yourself, establishes the pickets for the 
day, who should picket on any particular 
day? 
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The employer replied on October 1, 1964 
and said: 

. . . In answer to question No. 1: We 
have so far replaced only one of the 
six journeymen on strike with a man of 
equal experience. We have acquired one 
newly-trained linotype operator, and two 
very young and very green apprentices. 
In essence we have replaced 66 per cent 
of the strikers, but not with comparably 
trained men.... 

We are somewhat at a loss in under- 
standing on what basis the strikers are 
applying for unemployment insurance 
benefits. And equally at sea in attempt- 
ing to determine what is meant by 
“versus” in the sub-head, what is meant 
by question No. 2, and the paragraph 
immediately following question No. 2. 

The terms “generally”, “normal con- 
ditions” and “on strength and produc- 
tion” (as related to 85 per cent of the 
pre-strike level) suggest that the Com- 
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mission will not be able to base a deci- 
sion only on the answers to the two 
questions so far submitted to us. 

If, as we deduce, other information 
will be asked for, we would appreciate 
knowing the formula to be used in gag- 
ing the percentage of current production. 
Is this done through aggregate sales? 
Total man-hours? Comparison to other 
years? AS you can appreciate the adjust- 
ing of a very small plant to strike con- 
ditions is far from a normal project. 
May we have further clarification? 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter dated October 9, 1964 that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from September 13, 1964 on the ground that 
he had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute at 
the premises at which he was employed. Also 
stated in the letter was: 

There is still an appreciable interrup- 
tion of work at your employer’s prem- 
ises, attributable to the strike and work 
stoppage which commenced on April 14, 
1964. In these circumstances, a _ dis- 
qualification under the provisions of sec- 
tion 63 is still applicable. 


In a further letter to the claimant, also 
dated October 9, 1964, the insurance officer 
stated that on the information which had been 
presented with respect to his application for 
benefit, his earnings were determined as 
$65.89 a week strike pay, commencing with 
the week of September 13, 1964 and subse- 
quent weeks (Regulations 172 and 173). A 
joint appeal by the representative claimant 
and the two others reads: 

We, the undersigned, wish to appeal the 
decision of the National Employment Office in 
disqualifying us from unemployment insur- 
ance benefits under Section 63 on the follow- 
ing grounds: “Your letter states that our 
earnings are $65.89 a week strike pay, but it 
was established at a hearing in Toronto with 
the striking printers in that city that strike pay 
cannot be classed as earnings as this money 
comes from union funds. Secondly, your letter 
stated that there was an appreciable interrup- 
tion of work . . ., yet a short time ago Mr. 
S .. . informed four members of the... 
Labour Council that his business had increased 
since the start of the strike up to a point where 
it is up One per cent—evidence to this effect 
can be supplied at the hearing. .. .” 

In his “submission to the board of 
referees”, dated November 25, 1964, the in- 
surance officer stated: 

. .. (b) In the particular situation pertain- 
ing to the members of local . . ., this local has 
introduced the following conditions for enti- 
tlement to strike benefit. It is compulsory for 
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the members to perform picket duty, and the 
normal requirement is 40 hours a week each. 
For failure to do so, a member would be 
denied, or cut off from strike benefits. Con- 
versely, in relation to Local 91 of the LT.U. 
Toronto, who are presently on strike with the 
three Toronto daily newspapers, picket duty 
is not compulsory. Members report on a 
voluntary basis, and assist in the prosecution 
of their local’s strike by either serving on a 
committee, volunteering for picket duty, or 
other work the union may have to offer. The 
other conditions are similar in that strike 
benefits would be reduced proportionately, if 
the number of days work received by any 
member is in excess of one day per week, and 
anyone becoming regularly employed else- 
where would be struck off the eligible list. 
Failure on behalf of any member of Local 91 
to perform picket duty would not... cut them 
off, or cause a union member to be denied his 
strike benefits from the international fund at 
Colorado Springs. 

(c) Under these circumstances, it cannot be 
found that there is any contract of service as 
far as the members of Local 91 are con- 
cerned, but we do find that a contract of 
service does exist in relation to the receipt of 
strike benefits with local . . . where it is 
compulsory to perform picket duty to be 
entitled to strike benefits. Having made the 
performance of picket duty compulsory to be 
entitled to strike benefits, they have intro- 
duced, in effect, a contract of service, and 
such strike benefit payments must be consid- 
ered earnings as defined within benefit Regu- 
lations 172(1) and 173(3)(11). 

(d) In relation to the question of the 
Commission’s findings that there was still an 
appreciable interruption of work at their place 
of employment, we again had this point 
re-checked by the ... local office. This is the 
result of their investigation, and identified as 
exhibit 12: 

. .. Publishing Co. and... 18 Nov. 64 
Typographical Union local . . . AFL/CIO- 
CLC 

Further to our telephone conversation 
of today’s date, in conversation with Mr. 
S...., he advised the only way they are 
able to keep the paper in publication is 
by he and his partner working about 160 
hours a week, as well as other members 
of staff working more than the normal 
40 hours a week. 

He further states this condition has 
prevailed ever since the dispute began, 
and foresees no immediate change from 
this pattern. Mr. S .. . further states the 
paper still does not have as many pages 
as prior to the dispute, nor does it 
contain as much in total lines of publica- 
tion. 
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(e) Examination of this evidence confirms 
that there is still an appreciable interruption 
of work at this employer’s premises, and that 
it requires emergency measures by the em- 
ployer in order to publish their paper. The 
conditions present at this employer’s premises 
are not what could be considered, under the 
circumstances, as nearly approaching normal- 
cy. The decision factor is the amount of 
production which is reached after the begin- 
ning of the stoppage, and this is particularly 
important when regular employees in consid- 
erable numbers have been replaced by an 
equal or greater number of workmen of lesser 
efficiency. This principle is outlined in CUBs 
1150 and 1788. 


(f) In this particular case we have, as the 
employer clearly states, a situation still pres- 
ent where he has had to replace six skilled 
employees with only one journeyman of equal 
experience, one newly trained linotype opera- 
tor, and two very young and very green 
apprentices. This, coupled with the excessive 
overtime worked by the other members of the 
staff, and the publishers themselves, indicates 
that the production at this employer’s prem- 
ises cannot be considered as approaching near 
normal as to be found such as that section 
63(1)(a) would apply at this time, namely, 
“The termination of the stoppage of work”. 
In the insurance officer’s findings, this claim- 
ant’s (and others) loss of employment was 
found attributable to a labour dispute and 
work stoppage. This claimant (and others) 
was one of a grade or class with a direct in- 
terest in the outcome of the dispute, and one 
who had participated by withholding his la- 
bour and going out on strike. 

(g) The evidence submitted does not dis- 
close any new facts that would suggest that 
the indefinite disqualifications under section 
63 should be terminated, nor that there should 
be any change in the ruling establishing strike 
pay as earnings, within the meaning of benefit 
Regulations 172(1) and 173(3) (11)... 

In a letter to the board of referees, dated 
December 4, 1964, the employer said: 

Thank you for notification of the hearing. 
Much as we would like to attend, it is not 
possible to leave our plant and office so 
approximate to press time. We are reluctant, 
too, to incur further legal expenses by having 
our solicitor present. 

With the board’s permission, I would have 
this letter read into and be part of the exhibits 
of the hearing. 

This strike has continued unabated since 
April 14 of this year. The various reports of 
the insurance officers reflect the history of the 
strike and the tenor of my statements quite 
well. 
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I would stress from the outset, that we have 
no intention of obstructing any legitimate 
claims. But, in our company’s opinion, it 
would be a gross injustice if these claimants 
are able to collect benefits . . . to the depriva- 
tions of others with more valid cases... 

The nub of this matter, on reading the 
exhibits, seems to resolve around the question 
of whether our newspaper, and printing plant, 
has bounced back into “normal” conditions 
after seven months of being strike-bound. 

1. As stated in earlier correspondence (part 
of the report) we have new and inexperienced 
men [but]....we have adjusted to the situation 
by putting in enormous hours and virtually 
re-training ourselves from _ professional, 
university graduated newsmen, into temporary 
printers. These [other employees] left their 
jobs voluntarily; jobs they had held for up- 
wards of seven years. They went on strike 
with the intention of bringing us to our knees. 
Their one concern was to “withhold their 
labour” as your report states, in the firm hope 
that this would bring about a settlement of 
their demands. It turns out that this did not 
work that we managed to survive and ad- 
Justa 

.. . | would point out, in conclusion, one 
or two discrepancies in statements by the 
claimants. Both [men] have been employed in 
other places than indicated in the reports. 
[One] drove a taxi-cab for a local company for 
a long period and may still be so employed. 
The [other] has been regularly engaged for 
months by [another newspaper] in half-day, 
or more sessions. This can be affirmed by con- 
tacting [the] Editors . . . at that newspaper. 
This is a non-union shop, and he has been em- 
ployed there, to the best of my knowledge, as 
recently as last week. I see nowhere in the 
reports any acknowledgment of these jobs, 
part-time or otherwise... 

... We note that it is the opinion of one of 
the insurance officers that the duties of the 
picket line are tantamount to service for 
pay ... they have not picketed on a Saturday 
for over three months. Nor do they picket any 
more than seven hours a day (9 a.m. to 4 
p.m.), nor does any one man picket for 
anything like 40 hours per week... 

The following statement was made by cer- 
tain members of the .. . Labour Council and 
others: 

“We, the undersigned, so hereby state that 
at a meeting during the month of July 1964, 
with’ Mr. 8S... . andgMeeh o1.<1,08,the...,. 
Publishing Company Limited, the aforemen- 
tioned Mr. S... stated that business was up 
20 per cent since the start of the strike.” 
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The majority decision of the board of 
referees, that heard the case .. . on December 
14, 1964, reads in part: 

The claimants . . . were present together 
with [their union] representatives, with whom 
the submissions were reviewed in detail... 
During the course of the evidence the Book of 
Laws of the International Typographical 
Union was submitted as Exhibit 14, from 
which was read Article 21, section 12 of the 
by-laws of the International Typographical 
Union, which states as follows: 


No member of a subordinate union on 
strike shall be entitled to the weekly 
benefit unless he reports daily to the 
proper officer of the subordinate union 
while the strike continues. Any member 
refusing work while out on strike shall 
be debarred from all benefits under this 
law, and for each day’s work performed 
in excess of one shift one-fourth of the 
members’ regular strike benefits for that 
week shall be deducted. 


Also submitted was a letter from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission .. . 
dated 17 September, 1964 (Exhibit 15), to- 
gether with an undated letter from the... 
Labour Council .. . to the effect that “Mr. 
S... stated that business was up 20 per cent 
since the start of the strike”. Also submitted 
are copies of the (Newspaper) dated 3 Dec. 
1964, Exhibit 17; 19 Nov. 1964, Exhibit 18; 
10 Sept. 1964, Exhibit 19. 

... The stoppage of work attributable 
to the labour dispute was still appreciable 
at this employer’s premises on 13th Sep- 
tember and subsequently, and direct ref- 
erence may be made to Exhibit 19 which 
is dated 10 September and consists of 12 
pages. It is the understanding of this 
board that the normal or average edition 
is 16 pages. 

The strike pay received in the amount 
of $65.89 a week constitutes earnings, 
within the meaning of benefit Regula- 
tions 172(1), 173(3)(11). 

. . . The majority members of this 
board would dismiss the appeal and up- 
hold the insurance officer’s decision. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees disagreed with both of these findings. 

The Typographical Union, local . . . ap- 
pealed to the Umpire on January 25, 1965. 
The appeal reads: 

This appeal is made on behalf of the 
above-mentioned claimant and, in addi- 
tion, for the following claimants who 
were similarly affected... 

(a) The insurance officer and the 
board of referees (majority decision) 
erred in finding that a contract of service 
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existed between the claimants and the 
trade union of which they are members, 
and in so doing misconstrued Regulations 
172 and 173. 

(b) The insurance officer and the 
board of referees (majority decision) 
failed to make a proper assessment of the 
facts in connection with the application 
by the claimants for a declaration of a 
general resumption of work, since the 
stoppage of work had terminated within 
the meaning of section 63 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 

The above claimants wish to be repre- 
sented before the Umpire when this 
appeal is heard, by A. Andras, Canadian 
Labour Congress, 100 Argyle Avenue, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


The oral hearing requested above was held 
in Ottawa, on May 7, 1965. 

A. Andras of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, represented the union. The Commis- 
sion was represented by P. Bozowsky, one of 
its solicitors. 

The union has prepared and submitted a 
list, compiled from the files of the... Public 
Library showing the number of pages con- 
tained in the newspaper for each issue from 
April 1963 to January 14, 1965, and showing 
that there was no significant variation from 
the pre-strike pattern of number of pages per 
issue. Along with that list were figures extract- 
ed from Canadian Advertising, the official 
trade paper for daily and weekly newspapers, 
showing the (newspaper) as having a sworn 
circulation of 12,500, with 8,400 paid, in 
November 1963, and 12,500, with 8,450 paid, 
in November 1964. At the end of the hearing 
written arguments were requested from both 
sides. P 


Considerations and Conclusions 


I have examined the written argument 
submitted on May 17, 1965 by J. W. Douglas, 
Legal Adviser of the Commission, and that 
submitted by A. Andras for the union, on 
June 14, 1965. 

There are two questions for decision in this 
appeal: 

(a) did a stoppage of work exist when 
the claimant made his application for 
benefit, and, 

(b) are the “strike benefits” received 
by the claimant earnings within the 
meaning of Regulation 172(1). 


It is clear from the evidence that the 
stoppage of work had ceased at the time the 
claimant made his application for benefit. 
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As has been stated in previous decisions, 
the decisive factor is the amount of produc- 
tion that has been reached after the beginning 
of a stoppage, and this is particularly impor- 
tant when, as in this case, the number of 
employees involved is very small. 

The local office in its report dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1964, stated that full production had 
resumed. The evidence before the board and 
the figures produced by the union at the 
hearing show that neither the size of the 
paper, nor the total circulation, had ever been 
noticeably affected by the strike. 

These figures have not been disputed and in 
fact, the only argument that has been made 
by the insurance officer is that the employer is 
only able to maintain production by what 
might be called “emergency measures”. In a 
telephone conversation of November 18, 
1964, the employer said that “the only way 
they are able to keep the paper in publication 
is by he and his partner working about 160 
hours a week, as well as other members of the 
staff working more than the normal 40 hours 
per week...”. He further stated “the paper 
still does not have as many pages to it as 
prior to the dispute.” 

The latter statement is directly contradicted 
by the figures obtained by the union at the... 
Public Library. The first statement is not of 
much value since we are not told how much 
overtime the other employees are putting in, 
whether each of the partners works 160 hours 
a week (that is, 23 hours a day, seven days a 
week), or what their hours were prior to the 
strike. 

No evidence has been produced to show 
why, five and a half months after the strike 
commenced, the employer must still rely on 
“emergency measures”, why he has not been 


able to make suitable arrangements for more 
staff if he truly wants more staff. In short, it 
has not been shown that these emergency 
measures result from the strike. Consequently 
that argument can be given little weight. 


The Commission’s legal officer has contend- 
ed that the strike benefits received by the 
claimant were earnings within the meaning of 
section 172 of the Regulations, that is to say, 
that they were payments made pursuant to a 
contract of service. 


It is conceivable that the union could, if its 
rules permitted, make a contract with a 
non-member to perform picket duty in return 
for wages. It is even conceivable that it could 
make such a contract with a member. The 
question is, did the benefits received by the 
claimant, and the duties performed by him, 
result from such a contract, or were they 
simply concurrent rights and obligations aris- 
ing from his membership in the union. 

The evidence shows that the claimant is 
obligated to picket when called on, and is en- 
titled to receive strike benefits by virtue of the 
rules of the union of which he is a member. 
Further, he is entitled to strike benefits wheth- 
er called on to picket or not. Conversely he 
may be called on to picket, whether entitled 
to benefits or not. The fact that he could be 
refused benefits if he refused to picket when 
called on, is a union disciplinary rule and 
cannot render the receipt of benefits “condi- 
tional” on performing picket duty, much less 
render the relationship a contract of service. 

There is in fact no evidence of any contract 
of service between the claimant and his union 
existing as a relationship separate and apart 
from that relationship which arose when the 
claimant joined the union. 

I consequently decide to allow the union's 
appeal. 


Recent Regulations (Continued from page 1209) 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


New regulations under the Quebec Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments Act 
make it compulsory for all persons working 
on construction or demolition sites for public 
buildings, industrial establishments, as well as 
the excavation of trenches four feet or more 
in depth to wear safety helmets. Previously, 
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only persons working in trenches more than 
four feet deep were required to wear safety 
hats. 

As before, safety hats are to be made of an 
approved material and are to be provided by 
the contractor. 


The new regulations were approved by 
O.C. 1834 and O.C. 1930 gazetted on Oc- 
tober 9. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 359 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and for certain services. In the same period, a total of 223 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 202 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of 
Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in execution of the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included in the 
contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted from the pay- 
ment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, wage rates In excess 
of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial legislation, by collective agree- 
ments in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in emergency 
conditions conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week: 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 


national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation ........ 1 $ 25,087.82 
Defence; Productions. 2d) Rew eee... 118 368,311.00 
Posts Office cadens (Ook ees 32 286,221.00 
Transport’ sanck.. Ane eo a... 1 1,717.50 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are currently 
paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then a fair and reasonable 


rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established by the laws of the province 
in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if there 
be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


——————— Eee 


The federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation ensures that 
all Government contracts for works of construction and for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of wages generally accepted as 


fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed in the district where the work 
is being performed. 


The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 


Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 


Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 


may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 


ap excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair and reasonable 
ours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his race, 


national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to alleged 
discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in October 


During October the sum of $2,932.44 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontrac- 
tors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
83 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in October 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Deep River Ont: J G Fitzgerald & Sons Ltd, reroofing & insulation, hospital. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal area Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction Ltd, snow removal, Le Domaine 
& Pavillon Mercier; Dominion Landscapers Construction Ltd, snow removal, Place St Louis 
& Bellerive apts; Belgo Construction, snow removal, Blvd Pie IX apts, Terrasse Belleville, 
Terrasse St Michel, Villeray Terrace & Anjou apts; Roger Therien, snow removal, St George 
Gardens & Place Gouin. Pointe aux Trembles Que: North State Paving Reg’d, site renova- 
tions, St George Gardens. Ville St Laurent Que: Laurentian Landscape Ltd, site renovations, 
Place Benoit. Ottawa Ont: V K Mason Construction Ltd, construction of housing units, site 
works & services, FP 4/64. 
In addition, this Corporation awarded 16 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Jean Paul Labrecque, construction of houses, Amos reserve. 
Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Domaine Robinson Inc, alterations & additions to office, 
Caughnawaga reserve; La Compagnie Rosaire Clair Ltee, sewer & water extension to school 
area, Caughnawaga day school. St Regis Indian Agency Que: John Entwistle Construction 
Ltd, construction of additional washroom facilities, St Regis day school. Chapleau Indian 
Agency Ont: M J Sauriol, construction of road between Regan & Mobert reserves. 

Battleford Indian Agency Sask: North-West Plumbing & Heating Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of heating boiler, Onion Lake residential school. Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: 
G Hahn Contracting Ltd, construction of sewage treatment lagoon, Cowessess residential 
school; Automatic Sprinkler Co (1964) Ltd, installation of fire sprinkler system, Cowessess 
residential school. File Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Pantel Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, water main extension, Pasqua reserve. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Patrick Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage disposal systems, Loon Lake reserve; 
Cas’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, construction of oil storage facilities, Peter Pond day school. 
Pelly Indian Agency Sask: Paul M Strilaiff, construction of road, Cote reserve. Hobbema 
Indian Agency Alta: Allan Johnston, construction of road & driveways, Samson reserve. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Dartmouth N S: Dennis Thibault, replacement of kitchen counter tops in apts. Bouchard 
Que: Sauve Construction Ltee, renovations to bldg 4, camp. St Jean Que: Malach Roofing 
& Flooring Ltd, reroofing of bldgs 107 & 108, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Pepiniere J 
Moraldo Engr, planting of trees & shrubs, camp; Pavage Frontenac Ltd, paving of roads, 
camp. Camp Borden Ont: Gazzola Paving Ltd, construction of asphalt sidewalks; E S Fox 
Ltd, replacement of steam & return lines. Shirley Bay Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of traffic island passing lane & parking areas on entrance road & extension to 
roadway lighting. 

Portage la Prairie Man: A Forsythe Coal Co Ltd, construction of water supply main, 
RCAF Station. Prince Albert Sask: Barzeele & Burkosky Ltd, paving of road for DRB. 
Penhold Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, replacement of electrical well cables. Ralston Alta: 
Cote Sheet Metal, replacement of gas furnaces in housing units. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded two contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, repaving main parking lot, RCAF Station. 
Bedford N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, repairs to roofing & flashings, bldgs 
171-174, naval ammunition depot. Cornwallis N S: L W Jackson & Son, renewal of hot water 
storage tank in bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; D J Lowe Ltd, removal of chimneys, etc, HMCS 
Cornwallis; D J Lowe Ltd, renewal of asbestos shingles on bldgs 1, 2 & 47, HMCS Cornwallis; 
L G Rawding, renewal of grass areas, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Richards-Wilcox 
Co, supply & installation of electrically-operated door, bldg 3A, naval armament depot. 
Greenwood N S: Croft Metal Products Ltd, replacement of windows in wartime bldgs, RCAF 
Station; Roy V Germain Ltd, supply & installation of additional apron floodlights, etc, hangars 
11, 12 & 13, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, replacement of concrete 
curbs & gutters in married quarters area, RCAF Station; M L Wallace, reshingling of roofs, 
married quarters, RCAF Station. 

Halifax N S: Allied Maintenance Services Ltd, cleaning service, HMCS Stadacona; 
Bluenose Construction Ltd, renovations to apartments in bldg 2, RCAF Station Gorsebrook, 
South st; Chase’s Masonry & Steeplejack Contracting, repairs to retaining wall, HMCS 
Stadacona; C W Stone Ltd, exterior repairs & waterproofing of bldg D 59, HMC dockyard; 
C W Stone Ltd, repairs & waterproofing of bldgs D17 & D19, HMC dockyard. Shearwater 
N S: Webb Engineering Ltd, renewal of cold water ring main in central heating plant, RCN 
air station. 

Moncton N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, interior painting of recreation hall, Acadia Park, 
supply depot 5, RCAF; Eastern Paving Ltd, resurfacing loading area south of bldg 31, supply 
depot 5, RCAF. Montreal Que: J & R Weir Ltd, repairs to boilers, works coy 4. St Jean Que: 
Messier & Frere, exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Brockville Ont: Glen Smith, 
repairs to plaster & repainting of armoury. Camp Borden Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, repairs to 
& sealing parade squares. Centralia Ont: Allen Electric Ltd, installation of fire alarm system 
in bldg 13, RCAF Station; Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, rebuilding & resurfacing of roads in 
married quarters area, RCAF Station. 

Clinton Ont: Dumont Aluminum Ltd, supply & installation of storm & screen windows, 
bldgs 75 & 89, RCAF Station. Galt Ont: Kon Luksts, general maintenance repairs, armoury. 
Hamilton Ont: Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, general repairs to bldg 4, 
HMCS Star. Ipperwash Ont: George Andelfinger interior painting of bldgs, camp. Kingston 
Ont: Canadian Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd, (Kingston Shipyards Division), repairs to 
ventilation system, Barriefield camp. North Bay Ont: Steds Ltd, construction of concrete block 
bldg at Sage, RCAF Station; Stradwick Brown Ltd, installation of terrazzo tile floors in 
shower rooms, various barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving of roads, RCAF Station. 

Rivers Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack block 49, CJATC 
camp; Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of barrack block 50, CJATC camp; Hay 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of bldg 19, CJATC camp. Moose Jaw Sask: Achen 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of primary power supply, RCAF Station. Regina Sask: 
Michael Argan Ltd, repairs to floors & tiling, armoury; Les Mair & Co, interior painting of 
armoury. Comox B C: armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd, erection of pre- 
fabricated-type bldg, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting 
Co Ltd, removal of timbers & raising level of rip-rap, wharf, Jericho Beach. 

In addition, this Department awarded 65 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: Mechron Engineering Products Ltd, installation of automatic start diesel 
alternator set & controls, CN/CP telecommunication bldg; Hurdman Paving Ltd, recon- 
struction of Elgin Street from Lisgar Street to Laurier Avenue; Menard Construction Ltd, 
construction of concrete arch over storm sewer, Nepean Bay, Ottawa River Parkway; 
Dibblee Construction Co, grading of Parkdale intersection, Ottawa River Parkway. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: A Payette Construction Ltee, relocation of railroad tracks, section 62-68. 
Quebec Que: Delmont Construction Ltee, construction of shed 1, Wolfe’s Cove terminal. 
Vancouver B C: Tide Bay Construction Ltd, conversion of heating system, North Lynn 
marine properties. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Cooksville Ont: Leo Contracting Co Ltd, construction of sanitary collector sewer, Lake- 
shore Road to Cawthra Road; Alcan-Colony Contracting, construction of sanitary collector 
sewer, Camilla Road to Upper Middle Road. Galt Ont: Warden Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of north end trunk sanitary sewer, (stage 3), Hespeler Road from Dunbar Road 
to Bemova Street. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Beauline East Nfld: Power Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Beaumont Nfld: 
Guy Eveleigh, wharf reconstruction. Big Brook Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, construction of fisher- 
men’s wharf. Bonavista Nfld: Universal Pipe Line Welding Ltd, installation of water supply 
system. Cape Freels Nfld: Beaton Abbott, slipway reconstruction. Mount Arlington Heights 
Nfld: Signal Construction Ltd, construction of community stage. Nobles Cove (Nippers 
Harbour) Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, reinforcing of breakwater. Reef Harbour Nfld: Twillingate 
Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 

St John’s Nfld: C C M Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (King’s & Queen’s 
wharf reconstruction). Thornlea Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, construction of wharf, canopy 
& shed. Tilt Cove Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. Tors Cove Nfld: Walter J Power, 
wharf repairs. Twillingate Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Ltd, ferry terminal 
improvements. Bay Fortune Harbour P E I: Douglas & MacEwen Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of haul-up slip. 

Ellerslie P E I: Noye & Noye, construction of seawall. Fishing Cove P E I: Winnifred 
G Phillips, construction of protection wall. Georgetown P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Inc, 
construction of water supply & sewage collection systems. Miminegash Harbour P E 1: Schur- 
man Construction Ltd, construction of steel frame skeleton bldg & truck scales, Irish moss 
experimental plant. Sea Cow Pond P E I: Northumberland Construction Ltd, construction of 
boat harbour. Canso N S: Waverley Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewerage 
systems. Carleton Village N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs. Creignish N S: Albert 
MacDonald, breakwater repairs. 

Dartmouth N S: Halifax Heating & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, alterations to air condi- 
tioning of computer room, Bedford Institute of Oceanography. East Ferry N S: Shaw & 
Gidney Ltd, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: J D Bremner & Son Ltd, addition of heating 
controls, federal bldg. Hubbards N S: Porter Brothers Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
King’s Cove N S: Dunn Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Rockdale N S: Albert 
MacDonald & J A Campbell, breakwater repairs. West Advocate N S: Vernon I Lunn, 
breakwater repairs. 

Burnt Church N B: Calvin Clay Williston, wharf repairs. Campbellton N B: Sharp 
Construction Co Ltd, paving. Near Cape Tormentine N B: Diamond Construction (1961) 
Ltd, construction of approach roads to Northumberland causeway. Caraquet N B: Comeau 
& Savoie Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs; La Construction Baie Chaleur Ltd, construc- 
tion of additional wharf area (ice plant). Green Point N B: Calvin Clay Williston Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Point Sapin N B: Aurele Gaudet, wharf repairs. Pokesudie N B: Edmond 
V Robichaud, bridge improvements. St Thomas N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf extension. 
Shippegan N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. 

Acton Vale Que: Deshaies & Raymond Inc, alterations to public bldg. Ancienne- 
Lorette Que: Ambroise Houle, alterations to post office bldg. Gaspe Que: Eudore McRae, 
interior cleaning of federal bldg. Georgeville Que: Charles Partington, wharf repairs. Gren- 
ville Que: A J Lavergne, wharf repairs. Lac Caron (St Roch de Bellecombe) Que: Gilles 
Mercier Engr, construction of launching ramp & approach improvements. Lac Matchi 
(Manitou) Que: Pierre Raymond, construction of wharf—launching ramp. Lanoraie Que: 
Fernand Dauphin, repairs to protection works. L’Anse au Beaufils Que: Rene Omer Cou- 
ture, harbour repairs. Laval des Rapides Que: Les Entreprises Alpha Cie Ltee, extension 
of loading platform, paving & repairs, federal bldg. 

Lennoxville Que: Marquis & Freres Ltee, installation of laboratory in basement of 
administration bldg, experimental farm, Dept of Agriculture. Louiseville Que: Laboratoires 
Choisy Ltee, interior cleaning & grounds maintenance, federal bldg. Matane Que: Georges 
Tremblay, construction of protection works. Montreal Que: R Carmichael & Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of air conditioning & related work, Dept of Public Works bldgs, 1631 Delorimier ave. 
Perce Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, wharf improvements. 
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Rimouski Que: Georges Roy, harbour repairs. St Antoine de Tilly Que: Bergeron & 
Fils Ltee, construction of protection works. Ste Martine Que: Bergevin Construction Inc, 
interior alterations & construction of retaining wall. Three Rivers Que: De Blois Construction 
Ltee, asphalt paving & concrete curbs for federal bldg. Tracy Que: Les Entreprises Jean R 
Denoncourt Enrg, construction of retaining wall. Val St Gilles (Lac Turgeon) Que: Gabriel 
Lajeunesse, construction of wharf. 


Amherstburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, construction of customs reporting station. 
Bayfield Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to south pier. Cardinal Ont: Fort Con- 
struction & Equipment Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Connaught Ont: Nipissing Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Cornwall Ont: John Entwhistle Construction Ltd, construction 
of addition to school & alterations to bldg, St Regis agency. Elliot Lake Ont: Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd, addition to Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys bldg. 


Gravenhurst Ont: Wilbert L Jackson, interior cleaning & maintenance of federal bldg. 
Havelock Ont: Stirling Lumber Ltd, exterior & interior alterations to post office bldg. Horne- 
payne Ont: Morin Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Juniper Island Ont: Burprom 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Kingston Ont: R E Ferguson Ltd, replacement of electrical fixtures, 
UIC bldg. Little Current Ont: Albert Haigh, construction of wharf. London Ont: Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strip Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Westmount bldg, 388 Dundas 
Street. 


Ottawa Ont: The G R Locker Co, installation of incinerator, central heating plant, 
Confederation Heights; Goldstein Bros Ltd, installation of emergency lighting system, Sir 
Alexander Campbell bldg, Confederation Heights; Roger Boivin Painters Ltd, exterior 
painting of temporary bldgs 6 & 9, Sussex Drive; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, site development & 
Storm sewers, Dept of Agriculture headquarters, CEF; Grover Transitubes of Canada Ltd, 
installation of pneumatic tube system from “A” to “B” bldg, Cartier Square; Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, base course, paving & lighting, RCMP Headquarters; Frost Steel & 
Wire Co Ltd, construction of security fence, RCMP Headquarters; Beaver Construction 
(Ontario) Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer connection, CEF; M J Lafortune Construction 
Ltd, alterations to food & drug laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Atlas Building Cleaning Co, 
interior cleaning, etc, Connaught bldg, Sussex Drive; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of air conditioning units, Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys, 555 Booth Street: 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to third floor, Langevin Block. 


Port Arthur Ont: O A Ruoho, repair & extension of the made island rubble mound 
training wall, Nipigon river. Richards Landing Ont: Nipissing Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
& extension to wharf. Richmond Hill Ont: Renkay Construction Ltd, installation of con- 
veyor belt, post office bldg. Rocky Point Ont: Stan Dolyny Ltd, wharf improvements. 
Tecumseh Ont: Suburban Construction (Windsor) Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Winnipeg 
Man: Western Tools & Industries (1960) Ltd, alterations to Dept of Transport accommoda- 
tion, general post office bldg. 


Regina Sask: Conn-Mac Mechanical Contractor Ltd, installation of gymnasium & 
swimming pool ventilation, RCMP barracks; Roantree Plumbing &. Heating Ltd, installation 
of postal bag dust removal system, post office; Mr Clean Building Cleaning Services Ltd, 
interior cleaning of taxation bldg. Saskatoon Sask: A L Adams Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions & improvements to entrance & vestibule, federal bldg. Simpson Sask: L E Fitzgerald 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Calgary Alta: Oland Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of regional office, Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys. 


Jasper National Park Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, grading, drainage, base course & bridge, 
mile 7.6—16.1, Jasper-Yellowhead hwy. Lethbridge Alta: Tollestrup Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of water distribution system, Dominion Experimental Farm. Campbell River 
B C: Ed Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Cape Mudge B C: Ed Sawchuck 
Contracting Co Ltd, float renewal. Glacier National Park B C: Shuswap Sand & Gravel, 
drainage improvements, mile 14—26. Mount Kobau B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada 
Ltd, construction of national observatory access road for Dept of Mines & Technical 
Surveys. 


New Westminster B C: Tarmac Development Co Ltd, construction of parking facilities 
& access road, regional headquarters, BC penitentiary. Oliver BC: WH Taylor Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Port Washington B C: Pacific Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, float addition. Vancouver B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, alterations to 
laboratory, Dept of National Health & Welfare food & drug directorate, Custom House; 
J Boshard & Son Ltd, cleaning & repainting exterior of post office. 
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Hay River N W T: Silisky Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Yellowknife 
N W T: OI Johnson Construction Ltd, alterations to RCMP detachment bldg. Whitehorse 
Y T: Malamute Construction Co, relocation of residential garages & replacing concrete 
floors & foundations, federal housing units. 


In addition, this Department awarded 80 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Caughnawaga Que: Payette Construction Ltee, landscaping. St Lambert Que: Concrete 
Coring & Cutting Ltd, diamond drilling work, lock. St Catharines Ont: Frost Steel & Wire 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of chain link fence to enclose storage area of testing laboratories 
& stores bldgs, 508 Glendale Avenue, Welland Canal. St Catharines & Thorold Ont: Annett 
Chemicals Ltd, grouting of mooring galleries, locks 4 & 5, etc. St Catharines, Thorold 
& Port Colborne Ont: Court Industries Ltd, supply & installation of security screen- 
ing on windows of lock machinery bldgs, Welland Canal. Welland Ont: Berthold Concrete 
Restoration Specialists, restoration of easterly & westerly counterweights of bridge 16 to 
original dimensions, Welland Canal. 


In addition, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded two contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Cape Anguille Nfld: Thompson Construction (Chemong Ltd), grading, drainage & 
fencing of access road to light station. Francois Point Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, 
demolition of bldgs & fencing & construction of dwelling, combined fog alarm & light 
tower bldgs. Pownal P E I & Scoudouc N B: Nordbec Construction Inc, installation of 
diesel electric generating units & related work at Charlottetown TACAN DC-1516 & 
Moncton TACAN DC-1517. 


Mill Village N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, paving of entrance road to ground station. 
Dorval Que: Societe Sanitaire Laval Ltee, garbage collection & disposal, Montreal interna- 
tional airport. Atikokan Ont: J Anderson Construction, construction of meteorological serv- 
ices bldg. Kapuskasing Ont: Champagne Electric Ltd, replacement of MI lighting, runway 
17—35, etc. 


London Ont: McLean-Peister Ltd, landscaping development, air terminal area, airport. 
Malton Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of electrical power facilities for industrial 
hangar area, Toronto international airport. Newboro Ont: E A Crain Construction Ltd & 
The Alexander Fleck Ltd, mechanization of lock 36, Rideau canal. Scarborough Ont: 
Martin Brothers, conversion of meteorological field station heating system. Sudbury Ont: 
Roseboro Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of field electrical centre bldg & 
related work. 


Uplands Ont: A G Reed Ltd, renovation of electrical vault in DOT, Ottawa Interna- 
tional Airport. La Ronge Sask: Amos Construction Ltd, construction of meteorological 
services bldg & dwellings. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of visual 
approach slope indicator on runway 29 & related work, international airport. 

Lethbridge Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of air traffic control tower, 
access road, relocation of lighting controls, emergency power & related work, airport. 
Kamloops B C: Max Daburger Contracting Ltd, extension to air terminal bldg. Vancouver 
B C: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg, international 
airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 22 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


London Ont: Riverside Construction Co, repairs to roads, Westminster Hospital. 
Toronto Ont: Power Cable Installation (Toronto) Ltd, installation of switchgear for high 
voltage distribution system, Sunnybrook Hospital. Calgary Alta: Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, sealing of windows, Colonel Belcher hospital; Demers & Chisolm Sheet Metal Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning equipment in operating room, Colonel Belcher Hospital. 
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PRICE INDEXES 


Consumer Price Index, November 1965 


The consumer price index (1949=100) for 
Canada at the beginning of November rose 
0.6 per cent to a record 140.2 from 139.3 in 
October. The November index was 3.2 per 
cent higher than the November 1964 index of 
135.9. 

The increase during the month resulted 
mainly from a 1.8 per cent rise in the food 
index, although indexes for housing, clothing, 
health and persOnal care, and recreation and 
reading were slightly higher than in October. 
The tobacco and alcohol index declined frac- 
tionally; the transportation index was un- 
changed. 


The food index increased 1.8 per cent to 
138.2 from 135.7. For eggs, potatoes, 
tomatoes, celery, lettuce, fresh milk, beef, 
pork, fish, poultry, lard, margarine, coffee, 
canned tomatoes, peaches and pears, prices 
increased; for grapefruit, bananas, hamburg, 
bacon, lamb, veal, sugar, cake mix, powdered 
skim milk, onions and turnips, they decreased. 


The housing index increased 0.3 per cent to 
142.0 from 141.6 because of increases in both 
the shelter and household operations compo- 
nents. The shelter component rose because of 
increases in both rent and home-ownership 
costs, including property taxes and repairs. 
The household operation component in- 
creased slightly as prices advanced for furni- 
ture, textiles, utensils and equipment. Prices 
for fuel oil and household supplies declined 
slightly. 

The clothing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
123.7 from 123.2. Prices were higher for 
piece goods and footwear. Price movements in 
men’s, women’s and children’s wear were 
mixed: for men’s and children’s wear, prices 
increased; for women’s wear, they remained 
unchanged. 


The transportation index was unchanged at 
148.7. Price movements for automobiles were 
mixed, lower prices in some cities balancing 
higher prices in others. Scattered price in- 
creases for gasoline and motor oil were offset 
by seasonally lower train fares. 

The health and personal care index rose 0.5 
per cent to 177.9 from 177.0. Higher prices 
for prescriptions and other pharmaceutical 
items moved the health care component. The 
personal care component advanced because of 
price increases for men’s haircuts, women’s 
hairdressing and personal supplies. 

The recreation and reading index moved 
up 0.5 per cent to 155.0 from 154.2, prices 
were higher for motion picture admission, 
skates, hockey sticks and camera film, but the 
reading component remained unchanged. 
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The tobacco and alcohol index edged down 
0.2 per cent to 122.3 from 122.6; prices were 
lower for cigarettes but the alcohol compo- 
nent remained unchanged. 

Group indexes in November 1964 were: 
food 132.0, housing 139.3, clothing 120.9, 
transportation 141.4, health and personal care 
170.7, recreation and reading 152.3, tobacco 
and alcohol 121.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1965 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined between September and October in 
seven of the ten regional cities, rose in one, 
and remained unchanged in two. Movements 
ranged from a decrease of 0.4 per cent in 
Ottawa to an increase of 0.3 per cent in 
Montreal. 

Food indexes were lower in all cities, with 
movements ranging from 0.1 per cent in 
Montreal to 2.3 per cent in Ottawa. Housing 
indexes moved up slightly in six cities, edged 
down in one, and were constant in three. 

Clothing indexes were higher in eight cities, 
lower in one and unchanged in one. Trans- 
portation indexes decreased in five cities, 
increased in three cities and held steady in 
two. Health and personal care indexes rose in 
all cities. Recreation and reading indexes 
moved up in six cities and down in four. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes were unchanged 
in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were: Ottawa —0.5 to 138.5; Saint John 
—0.4 to 137.1; Vancouver —0.4 to 135.4; 
Halifax —0.3 to 134.5; Toronto —0.3 to 
140.8; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 to 130.6; St. 
John’s —0.2 to 122.9*; Montreal -+-0.4 to 
138.5; Winnipeg and  Saskatoon-Regina 
remained unchanged at 135.3 and 132.2, 
respectively. 

Canadian farm products prices at terminal 
markets (1935-39=100) rose 0.9 per cent 
from 234.7 to 236.9 in the three-week period 
ended October 22. The field products price 
index rose from 167.5 to 172.3. The animal 
products price index dropped slightly from: 
301.9 to 301.5. 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) rose 0.2 per cent in 
October to 345.1 from 344.5 in September. On 
the 1949 base it rose to 151.4 from 151.1. 

The price index of non-residential building 
materials (1949=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
to 148.2 from 148.0. 





* On base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, October 1965 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.4 per cent in October to 
252.0 from the September index of 251.0, and 
was 32 per cent higher than the October 1964 
index of 244.3. Six of the eight major group 
indexes advanced, two declined. 

The animal products group index rose 1.2 
per cent in October to 281.8 from the Septem- 
ber index of 278.3, and the vegetable products 
group index advanced 1.1 per cent to 216.0 
from 213.7. Increases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in the following major group in- 
dexes: wood products to 333.6 from 333.1; 
textile products to 245.7 from 245.5; non-met- 
allic minerals to 192.6 from 192.4; and chemi- 
cal products to 201.0 from 200.7 

The iron products group index declined 0.4 
per cent to 266.4 from the September index of 
267.4, and the non-ferrous metals products 
group index moved down 0.1 per cent to 
219.0 from 219.2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October, 1965 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose in October by 0.2 per 
cent to 110.4 per cent, a record high. In 
September the index was 110.2 per cent and a 
year ago it stood at 108.4. 


The increase was due to an advance in all 
major items except food, which remained at 
109.7. A drop in meat prices was seasonal and 
was the first decline since February, but these 
prices still stood 10 per cent above a year ago. 

Apparel prices rose by 0.6 per cent; foot- 
wear prices by 0.9 per cent, with men’s shoe 
prices climbing by 1.4 per cent; and new car 
prices rose by 1.2 per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, September 1965 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962=100) stood at 113.0 in mid-September 
compared with 112.9 in mid-August and 107.8 
in mid-September 1964. 

The food index dropped almost one-half of 
1 per cent to 111.7 from 112.1 in August. 
Principal changes in this group were caused 
by reductions in the average prices of most 
fresh vegetables and of apples. 

Charges for fuel and light rose by more 
than 2 per cent; transport and vehicles group 
was unchanged; and services rose by nearly 
one-half of 1 per cent principally because of a 
rise in the price of admission to football 
matches. The other six groups showed little 
change. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communicate 
with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Li- 
brarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. Stu- 
dents must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 206 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
ended March 31, 1964. Ottawa, Queen’s Print- 
er, 1965. Pp. 96. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Wages and Hours, Primary Tex- 
tiles Industry, 1963. Salaires et heures, indus- 
trie textile primaire, 1963. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1965. Pp. 14. Text in English and 
French. 
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Business 


3. CONFERENCE ON THE COMMUNI- 
CATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNI- 
CAL KNOWLEDGE TO _ INDUSTRY, 
STOCKHOLM, 1963. [Proceedings. Paris] Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development [1965] Pp. 188. 

Representatives of industry, the press and the 
scientific world discussed scientific and technical 
communication in the business firm. 


4. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Setting up Your Company’s Technical Infor- 
mation Service. (With Thirteen Case Studies). 
Paris, 1965. Pp. 59. 

Partial Contents: Why a Company Library? 
The Information Officer and the Cost of the 
Information Service. Inter-Firm Information 
Service Co-operation. Functions and Activities 
of the Company Information Service. Sources of 
Information. Setting up and operating the Infor- 
mation Service. 
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Collective Bargaining 


5. CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W. Collective 
Bargaining [by] Neil W. Chamberlain [and] 
James W. Kuhn. 2d ed. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. Pp. 451. 

An examination of collective bargaining and 
all its aspects in the United States. Partial Con- 
tents: The Negotiation Process. The Subject 
Matter of Collective Bargaining. Grievance Pro- 
cedures. Bargaining Power. The Bargaining Unit. 
The Law of Collective Bargaining. Strikes and 
Collective Bargaining. 


6. QUINET, FELIX. L’étude des conven- 
tions collectives au Canada; une série de cing 
exposés présentés par Félix Quinet, chef, 
Services des conventions collectives, Direction 
de l’économique et des recherches, Ministére 
du travail, Canada. Ottawa, [Canada Minis- 
tére du travail] 1965. Pp. 67. 

“Les exposés présentés ici, a Vexception du 
dernier, ont déja été publiés dans Relations 
industrielles, revue trimestrielle du Département 
des relations industrielles de Université Laval a 
Québec.” Le titre en anglais: The study of col- 
lective agreements in Canada... 


7. QUINET, FELIX. The Study of Collec- 
tive Agreements in Canada; a Series of Five 
Papers presented by Felix Quinet, Head, 
Collective Bargaining Section, Economics and 


Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Canada, Ottawa [Canada Dept. of Labour] 
1965. Pp. 60. 


“The papers presented here, with the excep- 
tion of the last one, have already been published 
in Relations industrielles—Industrial Relations, 
the quarterly journal of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations at Laval University, Quebec.” 


Title in French: “L’étude des conventions 
collectives au Canada .. .” 


Contents: The Analysis of Collective Agree- 
ments: Methodological Aspects. Study of Col- 
lective Agreements Effective in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries in 1962. Comments on the 
Results of a Study of Collective Agreements 
(covering a total of 275,000 employees) in Force 
in Canadian Manufacturing Industries (1962). 
Implications of Technological Change for the 
Role of Statistics and Research in Collective 
Bargaining and Industrial Relations. Technologi- 
cal Change and Collective Agreements. 


8. RAO, AJJAROPU VENKATA RA- 
MAN. Collective Bargaining versus Govern- 
ment Regulation, India and U.S.A. Bombay, 
Allied Publishers Private Limited, 1964. Pp. 
198. 

Assesses public policy in industrial relations 
with respect to present Indian labour legislation 


and the Five Year Plans, with a comparison to 
experience in the United ’States. 


Economic Conditions 


9. MANITOBA ECONOMIC CONSUL- 
TATIVE BOARD. Second Annual Report. 
March 1965. Winnipeg, 1965. Pp. 53 

The Board was established in October 1963. 
The first report describes the Board’s member- 


ship, terms of reference and staff, activities and 
approach to its terms of reference. 
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The Second Report outlines the functions of 
the Board, its approach to its task and its pro- 
posed research program. Reviews current eco- 
nomic developments, medium to long-term out- 
look, and suggests immediate needs. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Portugal [1964. Paris, 
1964); Rp39. 


Economics 


11. SELLIER, FRANCOIS. Economie du 
travail, par Francois Sellier et André Tiane. 
Paris, Presses univeritaires de France, 1962. 
Pp. 636. 


A textbook on labour economics intended for 
university students. 


12. 25 Economic Essays in English, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian Languages, in Honour 
of Erik Lindahl, 21 November, 1956. Stock- 
holm, Ekonomisk Tidskrift, 1956. Pp. 412. 

Partial Contents: Macroeconomics and Linear 
Programming, by Ragnar Frisch. Self determina- 
tion and Economic Assistance for Underdevel- 
oped Countries, by Dag Hammarskjold. On 
Wage-Drift; a Problem of Money-Wage Dy- 
namics, by Bent Hansen and Gosta Rehn. 
Merneds of Dynamic Analysis, by John R. 
Hicks. 


Education 


13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. TECHNICAL AND _ VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. Report of a 
Survey on Programmed Instruction in the 
Federal Government Service. Conducted in 
co-operation with the Canadian Council for 
Research in Education by the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Ottawa, 1965. Pp. 21. 


14. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION CONFERENCE, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 1963. Education 
in International Business; Proceedings of the 
International Business Administration Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Graduate School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Stefan H. Robeck and Lee C. Nehrt, 
editors. Bloomington, Ind., Graduate School 
of Business, Indiana University [c1964]. Pp. 
173. 


“International business programs and 
course descriptions at selected schools”: p. 
124-164. 


15. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
STUDY GROUP IN THE ECONOMICS OF 
EDUCATION. The Residual Factor and Eco- 
nomic Growth. Paris, 1964. Pp. 279. 

Partial Contents: Measuring the Contribution 
of Education (and the Residual) to Economic 
Growth, by Edward E. Denison. Economic 
Growth and Technical Progress. An Essay in 
Sequence Analysis, by Ingvar Svennilson. A 
Planning Model for the Educational Require- 
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ments of Economic Development, by Jan Tin- 
bergen and H. C. Bos. Towards a New Political 
Economy? or Some Problems of Some Aspects 
of Economics in the Light of ‘Human Resource” 
Concepts, by John Vaizey. Includes comments 
on papers. 


16. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. Education 
and National Development in Mexico, by 
Charles Nash Myers. Princeton, 1965. Pp. 
147. 

An examination of the development of human 
resources in Mexico in the periods 1920 to 
1940 and 1940 to 1960, The author shows that 
in regions where economic growth has been 
rapid, educational growth has been rapid and 
where economic growth has been slow, educa- 
tional growth has been slow. 


Education, Vocational 


17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. TECHNICAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. Counsel- 
ling and Guidance for Educational and Voca- 
tional Development. Ottawa, 1965. Pp. 37. 


18. MARTIN, VICTOR. Accelerated Voca- 
tional Training for Adults, a Comparative 


Study; Objectives, Organization, Syllabuses 
and Methods, Future Prospects. Paris, Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 


Development [1965] Pp. 132. 


Describes the steps taken to promote the train- 
ing of adults by using methods described as 
“accelerated,” in Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands. 


19. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Manpower Research and Training, in Accord- 
ance with Section 309 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act; Report of the 
Secretary of Labor transmitted to Congress. 
March 1965. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 
pa NS 


20. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Organizing a 
Dental Assistant Training Program. Devel- 
oped jointly by the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education of the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Division of Dental Public 
Health and Resources of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Washington, GPO, 1965. 
Pp. 43. 


Industrial Relations 


21. COYLE, JOHN B. Human Relations 
and Business Management. [Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edward Brothers, inc., c1959] Pp. £01. 

Contents: Human Relations. Personnel Rela- 
tions. Labor Relations. Communications. Social 
Legislation. 


22. FINKELMAN, JACOB. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Board and Natural Justice. 
Kingston, Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, 
Queen’s University, 1965. Pp. 60. 
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“Most of the material [in this volume] consti- 
tutes the substance of lectures delivered to the 
students of the Faculty of Law, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, in March, 1963. The material, 
however, has been revised, expanded, and 
brought up to date.” 


The author, Chairman of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, describes how the Board has 
carried out its duties since its formation in 1944. 


23. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OF- 
FICE OF INFORMATION. REFERENCE 
DIVISION. Labour Relations and Conditions 
of Work in Britain. London, 1964. Pp. 43. 


24. U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS PANEL. 
Report [to the President] Fiscal Years 1957- 
1964. [Washington, GPO, 1965?] Pp. 23. 

The Panel was established “to handle disputes 
threatening interference with an essential part 
of the United States atomic energy program.” 
This report covers the eight-year period from 
July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1964 during 
which time the Panel handled an average of 
about five cases each year. 


25. WOOD, WILLIAM DONALD. The 
Current Status of Labour-Management Co- 
operation in Canada. Kingston, Ont., Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
1964. Pp. 50. 

This study was prepared for the National 
Labour-Management Conference convened by the 
Economic Council of Canada, Ottawa, Novem- 
ber 9-10, 1964. The author, who is Director of 
the Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, examines recent developments in indus- 
trial relations in the unionized sector of the 
economy. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


26. MACKIN, PAUL J. Extended Unem- 
ployment Benefits. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 
1965. Pp. 41. 


A study of U.S. Federal-State unemployment 
insurance legislation and of recent trends in 
long-term unemployment. Special attention is 
given to the Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1961. 


27. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Unemployment Insurance: State 
Laws and Experience. [Rev. ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1965] 1 vol. (unpaged). 


Labour Organization 


28. SHARMA, G. K. Labour Movement in 
India, its Past and Present. [1st ed.] Jullundur, 
University Publishers, 1963, Pp. 250. 


A history of trade unionism in India from 
1885 to 1960. 


29. STEWART, MARGARET. The Needle 
is threaded. ‘The History of an Industry’, by 
Margaret Stewart and Leslie Hunter. London, 
Heinemann/Newman Neame, 1964. Pp. 241. 


The history of the National Union of Tailors 
and Garment Workers. 
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Labour Supply 


30. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. MANPOWER RESEARCH 
UNIT. The Metal Industries; a Study of 
Occupational Trends in the Metal Manufac- 
turing and Metal Using Industries. London, 
HMSO, 1965. Pp. 98. 

The industries covered in this report include 
metal manufacture, engineering and electrical 
goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, ve- 
hicles, and other metal goods. Information was 
obtained from 307 firms, with a labour force of 
1,183,000, regarding the number of workers 
employed in 1958 and in 1963 and an estimate 
of the number being employed in 1968. 


31. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Sociological Factors influenc- 
ing Labour Mobility; a Pilot Study of Two 
Sub-regions of New Brunswick, by L. Paul 
Metzger [and] Thomas V. _  Philbrook. 
[Fredericton] 1964. Pp. 70. 

Report of an investigation conducted by two 


sociologists into non-economic factors influenc- 
ing labour mobility and adaptability. 


32. US. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Hired Farmworkers in the Unit- 
ed States. [Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1965] 
Pp. 38. 


Labouring Classes 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report to the Government of the 
Union of Burma on the Establishment of a 
Manpower Information Programme. Geneva, 
1964. Pp. 18. At head of title: Expanded 
programme of technical assistance. Report 
prepared by Dr. M. M. Mehta. Supplement, 
Report on the Manpower Situation in Burma, 
prepared by Dr. M. M. Mehta, I.L.O. expert. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 131. 


34. MOORE, WILBERT ELLIS, ed. Labor 
Commitment and Social Change in Develop- 
ing Areas. Edited by Wilbert E. Moore and 
Arnold S. Feldman. New York, Social Science 
Research Council, 1960. Pp. 378. 

“Outgrowth of a conference, sponsored by the 
Committee on Economic Growth of the Social 


Science Research Council, and held in Chicago 
on March 28-30, 1958.” 


This book is concerned with economic de- 
velopment, industrialization and the labour mar- 
ket in developing countries. 


35. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in Sweden. 
Washington, GPO., 1965. Pp. 68. 


36. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS. Labor Law and Practice in the United 
Arab Republic (Egypt). Washington, GPO, 
1965. Pp. 100. 


37. WIRTZ, WILLIAM WILLARD. Labor 
and the Public Interest. Introd. by John T. 
Dunlop. [1st ed.] New York, Harper & Row, 
1964. Pp. 196. 
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Contains talks by the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
on a number of different topics: collective bar- 
gaining, labour unions, discrimination in em- 
ployment, automation, manpower policy, etc. 


Pensions 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE. The 
Canada Pension Plan; Actuarial Report. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 83. 

Covers the main aspects of the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan: coverage, definition of terms relating 
to earnings, automatic adjustment features, earn- 
ings test, age retirement pensions, disability 
pensions, survivors’ pensions, death benefits, and 
contributions. Includes short and long-range es- 
timates for the Plan. 


39. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON CORPORATE PENSION FUNDS AND 
OTHER PRIVATE RETIREMENT AND 
WELFARE PROGRAMS. Public Policy and 
Private Pension Programs; a Report to the 
President on Private Employee Retirement 
Plans. Washington, GPO, 1965. 1 vol. (vari- 
ous pagings). 

Partial Contents: Development of Private Re- 
tirement Plans. The Public Interest in Private 
Retirement Plans. Relation of Private Plans to 
the Public Retirement Program. Private Pensions, 
Labour Mobility, and Manpower Policy. Vesting. 
Funding for Financial Solvency. Portability and 
Insurance. Financial Aspects of Retirement Plans. 
Protecting the Interests of Employees in the 
Investments of Retirement Funds. 


Women 


40. ONTARIO. WOMEN’S BUREAU. 
What do Women think about working; a 
Survey. [Toronto, 1965?] 1 vol. (unpaged). 

The Ontario Women’s Bureau conducted a 
survey at the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto in August 1964. A sample of 3,500 
women completed the questionaire which asked 
what the respondent thought of working, expec- 
tations concerning jobs and training, and ques- 
tions related to family responsibilities. This 
pamphlet gives details of the results of the 
survey. 


41. US. WOMEN'S BUREAU. Digest of 
State Equal Pay Laws. 1965 ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1965 P.p. 26. 


Miscellaneous 


42. CLARK, M.G. Canada and World 
Trade. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 64. 
Economic Council of Canada. Staff study no. 
che 


43. COYLE, JOHN B. Wage and Salary 
Administration. [Ann Arbor, Mich., Edward 
Brothers, inc. c1959] Pp. 89. 


Contents: Wage Surveys. Job Evaluation. 
Wage Structure. Administration. Factory Incen- 
tive Systems. Commission and Bonus Plans. Paid 
Suggestion Systems. Indirect Economic Benefits. 
Financing the Fringes. Negotiation of Rates. 
Legislation. Evaluation of Compensation Plans. 
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44, DEMCZYNOSKI, S. Automation and 
the Future of Man. London, G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1964. Pp. 238. 

The author thinks that there is a disparity 
between technological and scientific achievements 
on one hand, and social progress on the other. 
“Scientifically we are like gods when compared 
with any previous civilization. Sociologically we 


are still barbarians.” He explains this theory in 
this book. 


45. Functionalism in the Social Sciences: 
the Strength and Limits of Functionalism in 
Anthropology, Economics, Political Science, 
and Sociology. Edited by Don Martindale. 
Philadelphia, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1965. Pp. 162. 


46. LAIRD, ELEANOR SCHREMSER. 
The Engineering Secretary's Complete Hand- 
book. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall 
[1962] Pp. 235. 


47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Sales Analysis. New 
York, 1965. Pp. 90. 

Contents: The Uses of Sales Analysis. The In- 
gredients of Sales Information. Establishing and 
meeting Sales Information Needs. Effective Pres- 
entation of Sales Data. Ensuring Effective Use 
of Sales Reports. Includes Case Studies. 


48. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. United 


States-Canada Automative Products Agree- 
ment. Hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, First Session on 
H.R.6960, “The Automotive Products Trade 
Act.of 1965”... April. 27,28. and 29, 1965, 
Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. 312. 


49. U.S. COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC AD- 
VISERS. Report to the President on Steel 
Prices. Washington, 1965. Pp. 67. 


50. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION. Industrial R&D Funds in Relation 
to Other Economic Variables. Washington, 
GPO, 1965. Pp. 124. 


A mail survey of expenditures on research and 
development in industrial surveys covering the 
year 1958 was carried out by the U.S. National 
Science Foundation in 1959. In this study, ex- 
penditure on research and development is related 
to such things as total employment, payroll, net 
sales, new capital expenditures, etc. 


51. VROOM, VICTOR HAROLD. Work 
and Motivation. New York, Wiley, 1964. Pp. 
331. 


Discusses the interrelationship of work and 
motivation and examines three matters: “1. The 
choices made by persons among work roles. 
2. The extent of their satisfaction with their 
chosen work roles. 3. The level of their per- 
formance or effectiveness in their chosen work 
roles.” 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13, 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: Labour Force Survey 


ssssssSsSsSaaSaBa9aSS9ma9n9S@9S93™”M3M3MMaM0M0MaaSMm 





— Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

TheyLaboumMorcetsad. saan oe. «eee 7,159 609 2,038 2,621 tPF 22 670 
MOU. ioe. cee cet heer ee ee ee 5,047 440 1,460 1,806 871 470 
Wolen: ta cocent te een) eee, Oe eel 2,112 169 578 815 350 200 

14 19 “yeanae ce ac dae. Seeper ee eye 689 67 222 217 127 56 
2-24 VARS ae a eee merrier ne 943 95 318 297 151 82 
25-44 VOATS Tse teehee, eee, aan, See 3,130 236 903 1,183 518 290 
45204 Gans: Fee aay ea ee anes 2,177 191 542 836 385 223 

Gb VeursianGdiovenr oe. er eee eee 220 20 53 88 40 19 
Emp loved sacha wt «aoe ee cee. 6,939 580 1,945 2, 012 1,197 645 
Meir s35. Aodhan es ee oe ess 4,879 415 1,385 1,774 852 453 
WOR nin peace ape recteen ie. aie 2,060 165 560 798 345 192 
Agricdltures, 270 s;.26a See ee 523 Bil 103 134 235 20 
Non-agriculture, ...:..5..0..cccecccccecee 6,416 549 1, 842 2,488 |’ 962 625 
Paid Workers vcs eee 5,866 499 1,678 2,241 876 572 
Le re ee eee ae | es 4,005 349 1,169 1,509 583 395 
Women; s..acscar te te ee 1,861 150 509 732 293 177 
Unemployed... 9.26 scsi, eee 220 29 93 49 24 25 
Marit £ (ise Halt hh aoe ee Be aes, 168 25 Te 32 19 17 
OTIC or a, sacs ae er ee eee te 52 - 18 17 z Ss 
Persons not in labour force................... 6,093 667 1,798 2,040 1,003 585 
GIA Sede. Bis eRe oc, eke 1,521 194 430 489 255 153 
WVOMOCh cscs. alae os Pe ee 4,572 473 1,368 iL fay 748 432 





*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
NOVEMBER 13, 1965, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


———— 0 SS——esoooooS=$=>oosSsS.500 





14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
years and over 
— Total all Men Women all 








persons | Married Other Married Other Persons 


|. cn aamansaal| (ce cncmnammmees! (ies aemeemecneseeese sd (antes ee ee eee) aa ee 


Population 14 years of age and over“).,....... 13, 252 2,170 3,791 1,000 3,892 970 1,429 
Labour torcecie ) cprtisk a... ss. eee 7,159 689 3, 654 840 1,065 691 220 
PGEPAO MOG vel b..< SHE 5 Asia ssa wrod oascercwere 6,939 639 3,573 794 1,049 673 211 
UneOMIPloved A 6... ache. vs cceheccleed. 220 50 81 46 16 18 “ 
QB An IMOGUI OL CG cays. desis’ dosnt in «kwon a es 6,093 1,481 137 160 2,827 279 1,209 
Participation rate@) 
TUOO FW INOVEMDCEA Ss as xd re ch te osc < 54.0 31.8 96.4 84.0 27.4 lie? 15.4 
Wemperlieet:, 2) donne.) ae... 54.3 31.5 96.7 84.6 27.9 71.5 15.4 
Unemployment rate) 
EGO SiN OV ebn DOr 1S occa) cre are, ss1Gele.e 3.1 1A) 2.2 5.5 1.5 2.6 2 
ROEUBOPTILON So 2), ode os ree tts 253 2.4 6.6 1.6 3.8 1.4 1.9 - 
eo ee ee ee ee ee ee te ee 


()Fixcludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


®)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3)/The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000, 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13, 1965 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 








—— November | October | November 
1965 1965 1964@) 





BV Tes Eide Oe a eo, ne a oe re | 220 171 257 
Onnemiporars Iavoll Up 20:90 GAYS: vecce scat cess vce deacdevavaedvesecennucact 16 10 14 
Wit OU GE WiOLie and seeking WOrlone: asa ctasis sequins cnawad es shui et aa ocnetenadeh 204 161 243 

peeking full-timterwor kere... doseteh vss ak cae eas ded cate wen th hese des ciels 188 152 228 
Seeking part-time Works 3142 005 ssa shes Solel elolettoa rene Sood «behead web 16 15 
Decking UNG eel MON. ad Mee acc nok cote cece daeme dese hobs  FOaS | 90 64 94 
Seeking L-Ssrinon Gisg. ees eke. sack Sees Sado Noa saad stt cheers arsiche 70 55 83 
Seeking 4-Grmonthss, 2 Ore, 5 eee os sce ce eeete ne odotdeteae cad eben cess an 24 22 32 
Decking More cnan.G MONASh.§ fee .cs soko oo clde Mee cee oc bolt e eee cs oc oh 20 20 34 





© Due to the introduction of revised weighting factors in March 1965, small adjustments have been made to estimates 
published before that time. See D.B.S. report ‘‘The Labour Force, March 1965’’, page 8. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Norn: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


DE ———————————_________ nnn 





Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 
Na el ae a a i eo a 
Trans- Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation, . Sevvideat| Atuent 
Month ae Manu- Storage Construc- Public reads | (nchidielttar Totals 
Mining | facturing re and | Wee tion utilities te peice Lab ce @) 
cHEOAG ment) | income 

1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 

1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1, 862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 

1962—Total........ 559 5, 699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 

1968—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 872 21,546 

1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 3,358 7,247 910 23,416 
1964— 

September..... 50.1 575.6 Gehan te ee Ne be ae sc Ge era ais a oie ica Grracco| (Go Opole cise co Chr 2,072.1 

October........ 51.5 565.4 TSI 7 | Bic ccosa creed c teeaores one taee Us arateters coterie | ere suseateneren| anomeroret stm vaters| enaleteten sens ,051.8 

November..... 51.7 565.9 181.3 96.4 426.8 108.4 887.2 1,876.5 232 2,033.6 

December..... 51.4 551.5 GV AcHer. Get | ene? | RRA A Ae ene Sera la Ania Ronco lsoden aon ,978.6 
1965— 

January.......-. 52.4 566.1 PBT SOR | ae ee eee rire aretehetetctnrctecss| there cenetorera' | hers wtrenecereces|iasrtenstaner a= 991.0 

February...... 53.3 564.4 180.4 ideo 374.3 107.6 869.0 1,907.1 233.7 | 1,997.8 

Marehieer cece. 54.2 583.2 TES Thc ec eae llega otssch ones toil Pa cset oso fenctopel ensue rete eresell ists cohetete aeieiey | ete aenaie T0350 

Moya ky ensnte cretee 53.1 587.3 VRb aL [cscs Pee ore [crete on ocanerare ereneerete- oi ell arapebeper steerage tists tetegseeke 2,070.6 

BLY vie stbuwineitreiere 55.9 600.0 191.7 27.5 156.6 31.5 305.5 669.4 80.1 | 2,146.0 

JUNG. ore esa erase 58.0 614.2 192.1 34.4 169.1 38.8 312.0 682.2 8100) 2.21129 

July ste ns.cotere 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 185.2 39.4 310.3 655.4 80.9 | 2,199.1 

ANSUSU teas 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 193.3 40.0 312.2 666.7 81.5 | 2,234.7 

Septembertf.... 57.4 626.4 209.8 37.5 195.5 39.1 | 317.0 702.4 82.4 | 2,295.2 


oo 


Seasonally Adjusted 
ee eee eee ee 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5, 306 1,862 283 1,252 357 | 2,740 5,616 820 | 18,996 
1962—Total........ 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 | 2,881 6,080 843 | 20,233 
1963—Total........ 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 | 3,089 6,601 872 | 21,546 
1964—Total........ 600 6,579 2,129 344 1,584 421 | 3,358 7,247 910 | 23,416 
1964— 
September..... 49.8 561.7 TROT QAI J. casenstarcvetel ekvesavencteeusles attain ovo rove excell Rs seenrehos esl cheteneneokeeeiens. Tabehensseuaners 1,998.6 
October........ 51.0 557.7 PSD D. | Ee ec 2 Soe aera Sree acerca eagle ei] rereccee ee acerceeneererereyat larenenetokerer: 1,999.5 
November..... 51.5 564.0 179.8 85.1 422.4 108.4 | 866.4] 1,873.9 | 280.9 | 2,014.0 
December..... 51.8 563.3 VSB 7 Vee race co cescsil are ct orete sein creeks tcl cae locetcetets St ltscopavleleceteustere!|leneretenaer ere 020.2 
1965— 
January........ 53.0 578.5 VSB OEY ees a sce creak lerereYe cue revere aioe egos es Slee nanet | a rerereverstel oleae eae totecetets 063.0 
February...... 53.8 575.3 187.3 91.4 462.6 111.1} 889.9 | 1,925.8 | 237.2 | 2,077.1 
March......... 55.0 591.5 GUS Ay fl, ee Pee en en een Ate Gomer oe oot eclmejocad , 109.6 
Nprill! eee cece 55.1 592.6 TSOP4e | Fo, cera Stirs creer lot mece ie cate leveremetercctelliocae eit craBemrs Jer croreeetoteys 2,121.4 
May. nck. dee 56.5 594.0 191.4 Bot 152.5 37.5 | 306.7 657.8 80.0 | 2,130.0 
JUNG eee eee 56.6 601.2 187.9 31.8 156.4 37.4 | 308.0 666.3 80.4 | 2,146.9 
Wuly.c be gee 56.0 605.5 193.6 33.1 160.3 38.3 | 309.3 671.3 80.8 | 2,169.0 
August*........ 57.6 611.8 190.5 aoee 164.1 38.9 | 313.3 681.1 81.0 | 2,191.6 
Septemberf.... biy(aal 612.1 204.4 30.8 162.1 38.3 | 316.1 689.4 81.3 |.2,212.5 


ee 


_ _@Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. The figures 
in the six columns under ‘‘Quarterly Totals’’ have been published monthly since May 1965. 


(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at August employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 3,441,473. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics or 
hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
een ba me Numbers 
= 1949-100 
Year and Month a SS ee eS ae ie bs ) eh eae to 
Average aga | Average Satey 
Weekl reer Weekl ier 
Employ- Wa ein and Employ- Wa sad and 
ment fe Salaries ment aa Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
BITS ro. ccna tees ea ea RCC SRE Poser ra Cae 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
POR Mee sates ee ope cetsentes 6 cnahevej eeu 3 sxapegcuats. 118.1 182.0 78.17 109.9 183.6 80.73 
TOGQHE Ieee Mice ati aas chiceaind re edaro ges 121.5 187.6 80.59 113.3 189.2 83.17 
1963 tee neers oe eee eo anaes 124.6 194.2 83.43 116.4 196.1 86.24 
OCA NESS tc ie Ooi cho ae Me wees 130.4 201.8 86.68 121.9 204.1 89.73 
1964— 
ENVY ATES > 3 9p. OG RON IO PRR Ee Se Ps Ae 136.4 203.0 87.19 126.4 203.9 89.65 
September Me. od... veers cic ce «. sectletes attra 136.2 204.8 88.00 126.3 207.0 91.01 
(OYO) fal 02) os a: ne a ie A 134.7 205.9 88.47 123.6 207.3 91.15 
INO VOI DEI hs oc ars cB oe cic cho te cbuitede <iefepe 134.7 204.7 87.94 124.4 206.8 90.91 
TD ECEIMDGR Lae a sae sien oe ta cle el tocltehecs.ocdtes 13152 199.1 85.53 121.9 201.6 88.66 
1965— 
JEMTETAG, Job oBonpgb ovicosteredeio cp GORIED Ge 129.4 207.7 89.21 122.5 201.3 92.46 
PEG EUR IZV; fatale sicia vy etre te oare 2 teutelerolars shove 129.5 207.9 89.30 122.6 209.4 92.07 
WY GS acl 8 egee: A Oc, RRO GH: AUIS ©. CRIT OE 130.9 210.0 90.22 124.3 214.0 94.10 
Jp ate Boo. 3 ato BOeen re 5. SEI Aa sCo 0 COCO ae W201 210.8 90.55 124.6 214.2 94.18 
(MESSY ce cae trates «2 bets ate les cieteiniateceeaho sions 136.6 210.8 90.56 12723 213.4 93.82 
ARTE @n6 aia.) ft ot Ric SEL ane ene. Cade ae 141.0 212.0 91.07 130.3 213.8 94.02 
VUE ee etre econ MR cet av araile a tteycideotars waver’ 142.1 212.2 91.18 129.6 211.3 92.90 
PATI E TA late a bec gre a fars MeiMibeins o atars 143.7 212.3 91.22 131.4 212.1 93.25 


()Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area | 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
; $ $ $ 
Provinces 
Adlantict Regione rs a. claus secre laete pele sternite tects 12752 126.1 118.9 75.46 74.76 72.50 
Newioutidland reso a.cs ciace ctttvcies nage earn: 180.4 180.1 158.9 81.79 80.56 79.12 
Prince Hidward Island: -accstanctremer ee -oencn ee 163.2 164.2 159.5 61.95 61.76 60.60 
Nova, Seotia eee estes ccd-a ie Bidet lets on slate anh 107.1 107.0 102.5 74.20 72.44 71.20 
Nie wA Drums wick ioccns ct te cc aterelenel oo tevine a eranartiatberes ie 01% 126.1 122.9 118.9 hone 74.62 70.87 
Quebecth och cca cas sone a aso nine eee itiape ieeetereran eteretere 143.5 140.8 136.6 88.71 88.71 85.14 
Ontartott, cb a pee 5 chins «aa clots ies anise ieee aoe 144.0 142.8 aithetl 94.37 94.28 90.46 
Prairio-Rexiom ye metic ais che coven tieposiepas cote + < eveglals ateictetars onete 153.9 153.6 145.3 87.72 87.60 83.55 
Manito bas coon. io dsv.e aerate Cee ero Caen « Meee 125.6 125.5 119.9 83.53 83.13 79.65 
Gaska tehewemerncc ci. Sorcco cre cles mcrae clears «eral ome 148.9 148.7 141.0 85.01 85.73 81.86 
Alberta, errr tt tid sdic dala Midle ce oie oe sober eee 189.8 189.3 Wiad Ohl lat 91.86 87.36 
British'Columibide ss caters aoe aerate ote 143.8 142.5 133.8 1O1S%3 102.36 94.81 
Canada.3 3. ores ee oer ce eae eens 143.7 142.1 136.4 91.22 91.18 87.19 
Urban areas 
Se: TOI Sic hes Pec es cc acne oa ted hee eee eters ere eidiaeorche ates 174.9 173.8 160.5 71.78 70.78 66.55 
SydnevVivse bacco ck eboney: so CR eh cL. niet mianeren 77.2 les 78.8 88.82 71.00 84.07 
Halitaxnet nh oe 5PM oe Mac oct Scat ase ees ae Tare ae 133.9 133.6 127.7 77.84 76.59 73.01 
MOnGtOn icf ce 3 Cae a caiaren Ree Ee eee a WOR 7 NGOS iT yal 70.36 72.41 67.91 
Sarntaobins Geo. eots ~ oe  e Rrece rate Be RINE. erate aoe ASE 114.3 104.5 75.89 75.19 71.45 
Chicoutimi—Jonduieré iaeeen erect eee heer cic: etree 12550 124.5 124.4 104.66 107.07 104.63 
Tile Oey SES aebae MeOt OF chniucr ceeded Anbe ode coaabe HD at 139.7 134.0 78.88 76.49 74.87 
Sherbrooke fc ee sc Ae reo RE ee eet Pena eee Died 124.2 123.4 17.72 77.80 74.34 
SHha wit ati ten. sccsoctne olscaee totes ic ecrara int waeea rela eiot eve cakeebes pers ote 120.3 120.2 107.7 94.55 95.75 90.73 
Three divers ay caaness eee Se he eee 133.8 By Ab) 131.4 80.70 80.76 81.31 
Drumimondyilleter a. ao teens os eek «eee = ania ane 101.0 98.5 98.5 74.16 71.74 70.48 
Moritreslia7 ethene occ he ee ene ors ca oe Cee ccna 146.7 143.6 138.9 91.31 90.76 86.90 
Oltbawa— HL eee. vcedeu te nee kaso oti « Centers eee toes 154.0 155.0 147.6 85.45 84.14 81.25 
Kineton. sti. eee: eee Mein we eine ements 150.6 148.6 142.3 90.87 91.04 86.86 
Péterboroughieyammisyns teeter eon cee mete vias he cee 116.6 114.8 110.7 97.96 98.21 95.41 
Clon ic ee he Ae a oe eee eee 167.8 238.0 ONDA 7 113.63 115.98 104.74 
"POTOMLO. cee ok ee orcs cc MEO Dis Greens TAG ee oa 156.5 156.3 152.4 95.90 94.33 91.10 
Vai tlGOns co tetce cee rete 3 & 5 AEA See te ware wig he oe a Se ee 136.9 135.5 128.3 99.64 99.91 95.25 
SiCatharinese ct stemerine accor hone eee 141.2 isos 128.3 104.17 104.64 101.90 
Nisparey alls seen nag. center Rite Oe ee lead 12303 12572 87.91 87.50 83.98 
Brantiord ei cee ed Ae ee a or ee ee. tee 109.9 107.3 95.1 89.29 90.79 82.55 
153.5 149.6 142.4 86.14 84.57 81.04 
140.3 137.3 134.0 83.05 82.43 77.24 
161.5 161.2 150.9 85.15 85.50 81.23 
bore 152.4 Gis) 103.37 1038.05 97.30 
91.8 90.2 88.4 87.02 82.13 76.76 
157.9 ayy 150.3 86.96 85.94 84.19 
146.4 143.4 ti 118.66 116.24 114.38 
100.1 92.6 89.1 ODA 103.84 104.45 
169.7 169.4 167.8. 111.89 111.83 109.24 
139.3 Bat 121.4 88.64 90.89 86.81 
126.8 126.4 12IRG 80.26 79.76 76.93 
168.1 166.0 161.0 83.50 82.52 79.89 
169.9 170.0 163.8 79.06 79.82 75.93 
240.8 240.4 224.5 85.99 85.95 81.83 
Calpain Soe ati aiais Tee sy Sn ee Oe OE ee 218.3 PATA SHE 199.7 90.44 90.28 87.47 
Vancouver a alot egeea te irae: Sis PONE ees a tests olfcbe tesa schol ote Cores eS RETO Sete 142.2 140.8 132.1 98.59 98.08 92.96 
SVT CLONE tees creceicrete eich eles ere MEA acers eee ee 133.9 135.1 124.6 89.83 90.18 83.62 
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91943—8 


TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Norm: Information for the other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 












































Employment Average weekly wages 
and salaries 
Industries Se ee ee | 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
$ 

Minit? bc, a5 .005 «Gea ean oe ee oe aa 129.5 129.6 118.4 110.38 109.95 104.09 
Metal minine. ©... . Pees et eect 146.8 147.3 131.6 111.93 112.56 104.88 
Coldt eee. Se Oe. eee ee 58.8 60.9 63.2 92.92 91.32 85.32 
COMO TCTTE NE ei citaase eee sere eee tote tee rarer 22760 227.0 195.1 116.46 117.81 110.77 
BT ae eet Ck Oia PP wien aas OG. Sg pen WR ne So aS een 86.5 86.0 81.8 115.56 i 22 110.80 
Ola Perens 3 RP reer ae ths, ni NM cE St 37.2 a0 36.6 85.27 70.77 81.94 
Oil and natural gagien... G.<tek eee ee Grle... enee 286.6 285.9 265.2 131.49 WB2e 27 126.97 
Nontimetal ide. catch + .iencnnt.« Sangeet. «see he ie eee Wiss 177.3 166.1 97.09 98.23 91.52 
Mantitagtueings.o. 0. occ sais coc atin. nea seen nee 131.4 129.6 126.4 93.25 92.99 89.65 
Durable goOdsse . i.% «sete cree ee meee. eee 137.9 137.6 WBPe al 101.07 100.22 97.56 
Non-durable-200dsinc..0tceneesmereeeres ee terres 126.0 122.8 121.6 86.08 86.04 82.46 
Food and beverages... spe terme emia yee 141.2 134.1 135.9 78.80 80.62 74.82 
Mes tionoducts: :sasssuc oostee.<tetiotean.: spite ccerier 149.8 149.8 142.2 89.45 89.91 87.60 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 225.7 161.7 211.5 62.75 64.15 55.34 
Guainimaill produGtsy.r aaandreerGic ae ome emai 97.0 96.5 99.1 91.46 91.05 87.91 
Bread and other bakeryproducis).assces strane 118.3 118.8 116.5 79.60 80.90 76.06 
Distilled and maltliGguonse: seek ecm rere ie 98.6 100.4 100.0 115.42 116.87 108.88 
Tobacco ard te bacco productssn.. seers eee ee oe 82.2 82.3 8200 94.37 94.00 93.41 
Rubber products: Reeteec eee eee ee eee. ee 123.5 120.7 119.4 97.53 96.12 93.64 
Leather products: ttre: teres acs sn senate nee ane 90.3 88.4 91.4 63.53 62.07 61.52 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 91.6 90.5 94.1 62.06 60.01 59.89 
Other leather prodUctsn. cc: ee mse cere ene oe 88.0 84.6 86.6 66.31 66.06 64.72 
Textile products (except clothing)...................... 93.8 91.9 91.8 76.16 74.57 74.12 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 76.9 76.0 78.9 73.29 69.42 71.53 
Woollentacods./ co eaaccccmact ere CC ere 68.3 67.2 68.4 69.95 68.98 65.80 
Synthetic textiles:andisilikcm. cae" serrcir ee ete oer 121.0 Ue 7 112.9 84.17 83.29 79.86 
Clothing Gextile-and tur)s.weccene eee sca wees ee eee 104.9 101.4 102.1 59.27 57.75 Dies 
Men’s clothing » doaes aan Siete Conteh er ELEN oy eaten eevee 110.4 107.7 1057 57.23 55.65 55.45 
Wiomen:s Clothing ®.s=..ceck che | -memcbe iain © ee Waleed! 111.5 115.4 61.72 59.76 59.27 
Knit OOUS: Hy... Shee teas chosen se. eee 82.9 80.0 78.8 59.26 58.53 57 43 
Wood proclictseaccicce «ctu eee enna: otra eae 125.0 123.9 Dailey 81.34 80.12 77.97 
Saw, anc. planing email) Serie gerard eae ne eee 127.0 126.3 125.8 83.39 82.46 79.95 
COTRGULG: YA eon eee oe Cee ce ae eae 139.0 135.8 128.5 79.29 77.42 76.31 
Other wood "proditctse:. aaa three cater cere ee 86.9 87.3 Som 72.18 70.84 67.74 
Paper Products: st ooo ome eta iccrer ee teres Ce 144.8 143.6 137.8 108.99 108.19 104.44 
Palpend paperaaills erent tee ara 143.6 143.1 138.8 116.65 115.84 111.82 
Other paner productssa were eeteer ne cece nen: ee 147.6 144.7 135.3 91.38 90.31 86.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 131.7 iewtetl 125.0 101.95 101.55 97.76 
Tronand steelliproducts®. .e.ceen  entante, « fanehtty see 135.7 133.6 124.8 106.50 105.63 102.20 
Agricultural implements. . ea oS | 82.1 82.5 73.7 107.03 110.03 109.52 
Fabricated and structural steel....................... 191.2 187.0 164.4 109.29 108.51 103.59 
Hardware and: GOOIS ss tierce sant aerial tert tere ae ibe 133.4 126.5 92.66 91.27 88.59 
Heating and cooking appliances................0..... 121.0 119.5 114.3 90.96 89.94 87.38 
LYON CASTINGS? «.» sass Meteo paren eel ea) «ee uc 117.3 115.1 107.6 104.16 104.68 97.81 
Machinery, industrial machinery.................... 170.4 164.9 148.5 103.66 108.44 98.53 
Primary remand steel. ohrven ccc en. tne. nee 157.5 157.0 150.9 121.80 118.86 Oi}, 1h 
Hheei meta lbproductseetssaress e.tecn are ee eee 136.7 133.8 127.5 103.84 103.82 99.30 
Wire and wire products. SEGRE, . Se Oe es 138.7 140.3 128.7 103.53 101.20 102.84 
‘Pramspor tation eQulpmaentij. cats. » «se chae « sect tee « dete 123.6 128.7 126.9 109.40 108.30 107.51 
PANT Cal iian Cupaniseas came n here tadtiecs caen Ete eee 207.0 245.9 255.0 111.97 108.48 109.14 
MG tar VEHicled reeetn st ae erect te ae ne 122.0 132.7 140.1 123.06 125.44 123.75 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 174.0 166.7 155.1 106.68 104.24 106.41 
Railroad and rolling stock ee Lae eens 63.9 64.2 60.5 NOUOL 99.86 92.31 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . SR rh es saeicees Ans wall 147.6 144.4 136.8 102.82 198.14 96.46 
Non-ferrous metal products. . “erocte Rorieat e e 140.6 139.0 135.2 104.94 104.79 100.10 
ANitihoewbaynianiy oeore touts oaa cae eenapoetows conceah soenbose 145.6 144.0 151.6 102.41 103.68 95.29 
Brass and copper products........ 2.00... 2:0 tee ess cae in Biasy 109.5 116.0 99.99 100.53 98.37 
SHnaeN Wibaytat MAYO NARS SNOBDANES as PA Radome connadonassnaune 155.6 154.8 145.8 114.51 114.25 109.61 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............-..0.0005 174.9 171.4 163.0: 98.38 97.19 95.26 
Heavy electrical machinery, ....0.. saesnes0qhe: >< 128.4 128.1 122.6 105.46 106.33 102.30 
Telecommunication EQUIPMEeHt.. aaa eee eee 305.5 296.7 280.9 93.44 93.31 91.32 
Non-metallic mineral products................2-...... 177.9 176.5 167.5 101.18 100.32 96.13 
Clasp productsi:.5.dndeccee nc eewan aeeee ee eee 99.0 98.2 96.8 88.49 89.73 84.76 
Glissandeg lass productss. <a eee eee ee 195.9 196.4 183.8 94.77 94.38 89.21 
Produgia of petroleumsand coal is sccune- «ss eps ewes 148.5 148.3 147.6 134.63 134.49 131.97 
Petroleum refining and products................-.-.. 151.4 151.3 150.5 135.68 135.44 133.15 
Chemical products. -: aes s.. he cee en ee 150.7 150.2 141.6 109.05 107.97 104.76 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 136.4 139.0 130.3 100.06 98.07 93.77 
Acids alkalis aid salts. .... fice cies enn 173.0 170.8 162.3 123.02 121 54 115.96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 172.7 170.0 169.3 80.32 80.24 78.17 
Construction: 2.0003 15 Bes oo eee ee ees 164.0 159.1 148.9 105.08 104.30 97.56 
Building and general engineering....................... 167.0 161.7 145.0 es 111.24 104.17 
Highways, bridges and streets)..............00.+s.-.. 159.1 154.7 155.3 92.51 92.30 87.39 
Electric and motor transportation. . oe oe EA ied 164.5 163.4 152.0 97.84 $6.89 93.30 
Sereiter. be sede soe ss ee Oe ee 217.1 216.1 209.8 64.87 65.12 60.69 
Hotel stand ‘restauran teen osc... eee ec canes. eee oe 186.5 185.9 172.3 48.32 48.45 46.13 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 174.7 174.4 161.4 56. 46 56.73 53.84 
Industrial composite. ............... 00.0 ccc cece eee 143.7 142.1 136.4 91.22 91.18 87.19 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Norn: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subiect to revision) 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
ee “August | July | August | August | July | August 
1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 1964 
i. a $ $ 

Wawa Ginn i. 76. $45) eS oc DA... BA Bae | 43.5 43.0 39.5 1.75 1.63 1.73 
TRO SCORIA BA Th Bon 6 AM a Ooo Mihckieds SMadeies HAD web 40.5 41.4 41.7 1,80 1.76 1.73 
DBE UM RO, otc Pl oe op Solekersicho BeiiGe. | oot Son's 40.6 41.6 40.2 1.70 1.75 1.64 
Que boc Weep rete ste tre, Oates «ita isis osdhe-srpaita ant ole aisle coh. 42.3 41.5 42.4 1.88 1.87 1.81 
Qyitanio gfe ci os Goh hae 8 a hc ok Me nbs chs Rdad sore Mees wed 41.1 40.8 41.4 2.20 2.21 2.13 
Maren OF Oe. 1. ORAL. b. Bes ds) Bok od Mb adel gee Me np 40.4 40.6 40.5 1.93 1.92 1.81 
SapketChawant..; Giggs <b as dns bm oecbiddudesgek soe a 40.1 40.2 39.1 2k 2.12 2.07 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 40.4 40.1 40.5 2.15 2,17 2.08 
British Columbia (includes NukoniVerritory):.. ee. ee- 37.1 BY (AC 37.2 2.62 2.60 2.47 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incertive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 








Hours Average Average ea 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week | Earnings Wages Patent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average (960! 0. oo5%. j.c2cne se vee tps seems sites 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly) Arvyerscenl OG1es teers ores cece» oye cvaterenstagaerercbore 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 eae 

Menthiy: Avera 1908 |) eee. Ota dee sea vel neates 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

Monthly: Average VOG3 525.) ihe este ie staud erp nsiery osia spe snp ois7e)si0 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Monthiy Average 1964.2. 2. oni. ioe cee e nace er eneense 41.0 2.02 82.90 198.6 146.5 
Last Pay Period in: 

1964—Accust ihe Seat poh SE OPE GIDC EN REC RRM Rate PPO RO. 0 Ce 41.3 2.02 83.018 199.6 147.2 

SGP LOUIDCE mete sc istere ais iste euctees da bp fe 8 op mpolsings «fe AY2T 2208 84.78 203.1 149.8 

EOI OT ae ee ee rie iw ctvcminatans augue 2 eo one Sopeaele eho. 41.6 2.03 84.35 202.1 148.7 

IN OA GTIEDIOE ee ct OE woke dastete sido cpisskk sisi epeys’ «.sfers 41.2 2.04 84.04 201.3 147.2 

Iecema bers wert ne sce lv Set apoe ae fae le eetemyeleists 4 38.8 2.08 80.65 193.2 141.1 

FS SUIGN NG es) wae Peo polo) Gos CRG CRS Cun aIOn ROD ESen I sic MBS. o Gat 41.0 2.08 85.34 204.5 149.0 

me Febiiast PE ree A, Mee Rec Net er ebiteuge = 48% 40.6 2.08 84.48 202.4 147.4 

(NDT Tie ees chicas Woh w cla Riulans o Goa a 0 6's fp iclsteeularstsis 41.3 alee 87.07 298.6 151.5 

vA termites peek bth sb Sa sles oops t eeepepiemie ites 41.1 2.11 86.96 208.3 151.0 

WEA ce © cont opadasne Gpemcder GOO oOo OGD TOOD or 41.0 2.11 86.58 207.4 149.2 

LTA ie ee nate ieth cake 1o ctclisicldiclse sos ele easiensss siete 41.2 2.11 86.89 208.2 149.2 

1 Oe bor Gicgni uae id pdip SnOOr car OnpUOOpnnncryaso dr 40.8 2.09 85.36 204.5 146.7 

ANGUS Pe does Cie <2 So palo nas be ndses sos > selnineleistn's 41.1 2.10 86.10 206.3 148.3 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Hours Earnings ages 

Industry ll Sea fk Sl ee ee a eS SSS SS 

Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 

1965 | 1965 | 1964 | 1965 1965 | 1964 | 1965 | 1965 | 1964 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Mining 3 .cse00 exrtee ok oe ae Pee Tee 42.2} 41.8 | 41.6 | 2.42] 2.43] 2.30 1102.24 |101.55 | 95.53 
Metalcmining M.aanaccumerar: Annee em ecieeureaee AQ. 2) | 42.2)| S414) 256i 2.52 | 2.38 {105.97 106.48 | 98.59 
Grol die esos os Ce aes pices fe ee eae 42.4) 41.7] 41.9] 2.00] 2.00] 1.86 | 84.85 | 83.33 | 78.00 
Other metals ge... 12. -:ceoane ws ee ties tee eee 42.1 | 42.3] 41.3] 2.65] 2.66 | 2.55 1111.38 /112.68 | 105.34 
111) fs eres SA Coe AP ote cemeenrens Sete Se Rn AREAS 41.5 | 38.3] 40.8] 2.30 | 2.28] 2.18 | 95.63 | 87.42 | 88.93 
Goali Petes «eee. cece One coe cis ae 41.9} 35.3 | 42.0] 1.97] 1.88] 1.90 | 82.66 | 66.25 | 79.64 
@Oilandinaturalipas tanec dee eee 41.0 | 42.2] 38.9] 2.75 | 2.73 | 2.67 |112.81 1114.94 | 103.99 
Nonemetalls (ais «costars snares cto eee 3.2} 44.1 | 43.0] 2.18 | 2.19} 2.09 | 94.31 | 96.351 90.00 
Manufacturingsies. ncn. tee 1.1; 40.8 | 41.3 | 2.09] 2.99] 2.02 | 86.00 | 85.36] 83.31 
Durable: 00d 8s Fi j.cteoacto ade cs octet oe 41 Gj5041.2') (41.9 |..2.27 | 2.27). 2,911 04.51 | 03) 39,| Bageean 
INontdurdblerecods= Fac aaeccc tte alocia ioe eres 40.7 | 40.4 | 40.7 1.91 1.92 1.84 | 77.83 | 77.40 74.73 
Foodland beveragess.. ...tectc «0c. sberetre ee een deeee 40.5 [1841.0 |). 40.23) 91.77.) 925791 |. 156901 21.6951) 78.52 | eee rer 
Mea tiproductstitutoss sa..0c eee aero ee aon: 40.5 | 40.7 |) 41.1] 2.08] 2.09] 2.02 | 84.43 | 85.19 | 83.99 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.....| 40.6} 39.1 39.6 1.43 1.44 1.26 | 57.86 | 56.32 49.85 
Grainimualliproductsa.0.5 300 oe eee reece 42.6 | 43.0} 48.0] 2.03 | 2.01 1.96 | 86.60 | 86.51 | 84.09 
Bread and other bakery products............... 40.9 | 41.4) 40.9 1.81 1,82 1.75 | 74.00 | 75.19 | 71.47 
Distilleddliquors: geese csccan cose oer er eee 42.0 | 41.4] 40.8] 2.45] 2.49 | 2.35 |102.97 |103.11 | 95.84 
Maltliquors:e) ccc cae oatoniteh eee ot ae 40.2 | 42.2) 39.2] 2.62 | 2.61] 2.53 1105.48 1110.15 | 99.38 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............e.e- Bie 37.1 38.2 2.37 2.36 2.30 | 88.20 | 87.43 87.83 
Rubber products see eee onaels oer root each 42.0 | 41.4] 42.5] 2.19] 2.18] 2.08 | 91.85 | 90.05 | 88.3 
Leather products@j2..208- 2. seem oreo 40.0 | 39.3} 40.6 1.46 | 1.45 1.40 | 58.66 | 56.98 | 56.94 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.0} 38.9] 40.7] 1.43 1.41 1.36 | 57.40 | 55.00 | 55.44 
Otherileathersprodiicts aces eee eee ee 40.0 | 40.0] 40.6] 1.53] 1.53] 1.48 | 61.15 | 61.02 | 59.95 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 42.3 41.3 42.6 1.64 1.62 1.56 | 69.24 | 67.04 66.49 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 41.4 39.2 42.2 1.67 1.64 1.61 | 68.95 | 64.27 67.91 
Woollen:goods.207, See. oe en) see 43.2} 42.8) 42.6] 1.49] 1.47] 1.41 | 64.40] 62.88 | 60.15 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................... 42.6 | 41.99) 143.25) 1.77 | 77 | 1667°076.68 1 74016 | ices 
Clothing (textiletand fur).225... ee eenieseee cae se 38.8 | 38.0 | 39.5] 1.39] 1.38] 1.33 | 54.07 | 52.21 | 59.65 
Men‘siclothinvsatseed Scheer cree eee cone 38.5 | 37.5 | 39.2] 1.387] 1.35] 1.31 | 52.79 | 50.77 | 51.94 
Women’s:clothing. Vine. anh eee eRe eee Bylot) |) alieo) i) Skea 1.51 1.49 | 1.45 | 56.69 | 54.45 | 55.43 
Knit goods: sa etternc< eos are eee ne ance 41.9] 41.5; 42.3} 1.29| 1.27] 1.24 | 54.02 | 52.86 | 52.66 
*Wood. products... . -¥272es 49. Ree eee ee oA ty ATS Ld 4B 86rd 85.191 7800027521 || 75.86 | 74,47 
Sawrsandeplaning millst. eect eee eee 40.5} 40.3 | 40.4] 1.97 | 1.95 1.92 | 79.80 | 78.83 | 77.60 
Furniture: 22226) 0 ass ate eee ee ee Seoe}  A2e60| ease eee ler TO ele Goule 422 de Tele lmerOn TG 
Other woodsproductss+---5o.6). eee ere 42.3) 41.9 | 42.9:) 1.57 | 1.56 | 1.47 | 66.40 1.65.22 | 63.15 
Paper products: cess ee sean one Se eee 42.0 | 42.0) 41.6] 2.46] 2.44] 2.37 1103.30 1102.32 | 98.84 
Pulplandpapenamillsse eee pene mee 9} 42.0) 41.5] 2.65 | 2.62] 2.55 |110.82 109.87 | 105.89 
Otheripaper products# ne ee ere eee eee 42.4} 41.9} 42,1 1.99 1.98 | 1.89 | 84.25 | 82.85 | 79.52 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 4) 39.2] 39.2] 2.58] 2.56 | 2.48 /101.76 1100.36 | 97.40 
*Tron and steelsproducts: 4. oe: ce eens ens 8 | 41.6 42.1 2.43 | 2.42 | 2.33 |101.45 1100.74 | 97.84 
Agricultural implements.................-..000: 40.1 | 40.8] 41.8} 2.45] 2.50] 2.45 | 98.42 /101.93 | 102.53 
Fabricated and structural steel................. Onyras 6%) 42.7) 2.39) 2.38 12.95 1102. 66 1101.40 | Gast 
Hardware and tools... eter eR ne. 1 S95) 42598 204 |) 2201 1.92 | 85.99 | 84.25 | 82.48 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 2{ 40.6) 41.2} 2.06 | 2:05 1 1.97 | 85.06 | 83.12 | 81.90 
Tron castings.............. ttt canes e 7 | 42.8{ 42.4] 2.31 | 2.37 | 2.24 | 98.69 1101.34 1 94.69 
Machineryasncdus trial serene eeeenerrrte eee 9) 42.6) 42.97) 2.32 | 2.07] 2.19 |"90,32 1°98.99°| g3.75 
Primaryuron and steels: sesso ae cect 5| 40.6] 40.8] 2.88] 2.83] 2.72 |116.68 |114.78 | 110.98 
sheetanetal products Asean ees case ee 9 42.0 42.0 2.34 2.34 2.24 | 98.07 | 98.43 94.28 
Wire and wire products...............csee--ee: 4; 41.8] 43.4] 2.38] 2.29] 2.28 | 98.79 | 95.61 | 98.91 
“Transportation equipment..............sesese0e 9] 40.3] 42.1] 2.50] 2.50] 2.43 |102.30 |100.67 | 102.24 
Aircrait andiparts sas... eee ocd. een eee ee 5 | 39.8] 42.3] 2.40] 2.39] 2.37 | 99.47 | 95.18 | 100.43 
Motorivehiclesay 0a... bs acer ee fee nee meen |. 40.7 | 43.2] 2.80 | 2283 | 32. 72°1110e79 1718.10 id 7449 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 5 | 41.0] 43.2 | 2.46] 2.40] 2.39 1102.10 | 98.60 | 103.13 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 0} 40.3 40.2] 2.43 | 2.43 | 2.26 | 99.68 | 97.881 90.76 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 0 38.8 | 40.9 | 2.47] 2.43] 2.31 ]101.15 | 94.45 | 94.59 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........-....seceee- 3] 41.1 40.8] 2.36 | 2.36 | 2.30 | 97.55 | 96.75 | 93.892 
ZA luminumiproductse, se eeer 1. 7 eee ee 5 | 43.1 41.3 | 2,11 | 2.12 | 2.05 | 89.87 | 91.641 84.68 
Brass and copper products...................... 4 42.2 42.7 2.19 2.17 2.22 | 92.81 | 91.37 94.54 
Smelting andirehningype eee oe eee eee 7} 40.5] 40.1 | 2.66] 2.65} 2.57 |108.04 1107.35 | 102.95 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies.................. QO} 40.47) 41.1) 2.10 | 2,00 | 2.05 | 86.01 1784.18 | 82:09 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.... 3 41.6 41.1 2.33 | 2.384] 2.29 | 96.13 | 97.35 | 93.85 
Telecommunication equipment................. 9 39.0 | 39.7 1.87 1.85 Mester) |) FEE 28S |) 7) 12.02 
*Non-metallic mineral products................20. 1) 44.0] 44.2} 2.18] 2.16] 2.08] 96.16 | 95.09 | 91.81 
Clay Products earres teams eeteeh cele eel 4| 42.6] 42.8) 1.96] 1.95] 1.87 | 82.85 | 83.04 | 79.78 
Glass and glass products................e..e0.- 4} 41.5) 41.6) 2.17 | 2214 | 2.09'|°89.65 | 88.811 ss6 96 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 5] 41.5] 41.7] 2.92] 2.91] 2.94 |121.25 |120.96 | 122.67 
Petroleum refining and products................ 6 41.6 41.8 2.95 2.94 | 2.98 1122.87 |122.36 | 124.55 
Chemical productssss.), .heere eee ee eee 1 | 40:7) 40.8} 2.31 | 2730 | 2:95 195/01 | 93-6651, 201,66 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 5 40.1 39.9 1.81 1.82 Vicon en Wao ones 2eos 69.92 
Acids;-alkalistand saltigumaas hea ees 4} 41.1} 40.0] 2.69] 2.67] 2.59 |111.34 1109.82 | 103.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ -3 | 40.9] 41.4] 1.67] 1.68] 1.64] 69.12 | 68.62 | 67.80 
Constructions. -.ci-nek ee eee ee 43.0 | 43.1 | 42.9 | 2.41] 2.39 | 2.23 |103.81 |102.99 | 95.59 
Building and general engineering.................. 41.8] 41.9] 41.8] 2.64] 2.61] 2.45 1110.64 |109.32 | 102.20 
Highways, bridges and streets................... 45.4 | 45.6] 44.9 1.97 1.97 1.86 | 89.55 | 89.59 83.57 
Electric and motor transportation................ 44.2 | 43.6 | 44.9] 2.20] 2.18] 2.08 | 97.33 | 95.114 92.56 
SSOLVICG Se 00s PLR Fe I eek 37.0 | 37.2 | 37.8 | 1.27] 1.27] 1.19 | 46.86.| 47.10 45.00 
Hotelsiand restaurants. .o..4.c0 es ee seme cen ae 36.8 | 37.0 37.1 1,21 1.21 1.15 | 44.48 | 44.63 42.65 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 39.0 | 39.3] 40.0] 1.24 tP5) 1.14 | 48.16 | 48.34] 45.73 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section DBS. See also Technical Note, page 592, June issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS ON HAND 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 





Period 
Male 
End of: 
INOVellber LO0ten 5 casei cccinc santas eae 15, 932 
INoveriber LOGIMPs. 3. akeis. peek ss cccce 17,462 
November 1962.6... .cycns coe ieee acdeack 22,077 
November 1003. e ono cce. a. ce. cen 30,090 
INO wen bor |OGt aaa nett: cet co scree 38, 620 
WIECEMMOEr | O64 css names oeeue ce 25, 171 
FAM Ue ayeLO GU Mere crc kc c.cast ERE cnarcicichatecste 22,509 
ME DRUAR Wg OOO teen. oi ts ee ctw see 23, 167 
NiarChelO Gb emeeemcre ..c. ota cet canes oaret 27,436 
PAD IitelGOOh eee. eS een ee ee 35, 094 
WAV ELY OO MOaeeT fis. cited ohtcteisa felswek 38, 765 
AR VWAYS vel LCT: ek ee a i ROP hed May a D9 36, 285 
Ap eiltaig TUE Kaiser cet ANS te as eM A gr a 36, 995 
A CUSU EL OOD ati tert td se ok ce oe 40,318 
DECDLeIM ber Lo Odsacr. cate tee oe cere aah 43,058 
Mctobers 965M eas ceteris aisueere a 38, 929 
INOVELD Der LOGO eee a hace, sclera ea te 48,183 


@)Latest figures subject to revision. 


Female 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1861-1964, AND DURING 


Total 


39, 929 


37, 650 
39,531 
47,334 
59, 642 
65,325 
61,024 
60, 603 
70,554 
71, 867 
62,830 
75,429 


Registrations on Hand 


Male 


393, 856 
329,306 
328, 801 
285, 688 


254,346 
378, 125 


447, 847 
453, 555 
447,673 
397,193 
277,216 
238, 646 
207,721 
173, 158 
144,812 
155, 644 
218, 819 


MONTH, OCTOBER 1964—OCTOBER 1965 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 


Female 


144,123 
124, 966 
127,955 
117, 689 


118, 294 
130,721 


152,195 
153,426 
149,274 
142,760 
124, 123 
144,684 
132, 284 
111,601 
100, 407 
104, 993 
118,073 


537,979 
454, 272 
456,756 
403,377 


372, 640 
508, 846 


600, 042 
606, 981 
596, 947 
539, 953 
401,339 
383,330 
339,975 
284, 759 
245, 219 
260, 637 
336, 892 








Year and Month 





Male 
NOG ieaVicaremereemae tat eines area nen: 3, 125, 195 
NOG Das CRT rem eeare 5 sce rares Sralotere a 84:45 b vave.a aters 3,177,423 
OS ESBS Se nny ciclenc GiB RCA NCEA EOC CeIn 2,912,511 
TIO GH NaN thas) selon OB Do OOS eee POR poor COCcee 2,894,099 
TG G4 ——O Chobe aerate ee cans ceisieiena asi 228,509 
UOGt=—=— Niowieral borer enimceisielelevee ssn elels s¥alers. a6 277,052 
WD SCS ray terete stots ciate aisle: sisielorers.etse- 341,413 
HOGG —— J ANUS Ve eee ae ascii eccrine cls sis/ staleleiclets oie 272,107 
Le) SRO OTA Gao GEE Oo ODEO OOOO 207,415 
Marcie erties ts cine Sk a lero win el cas wisiale aie 236, 435 
IN GUS s «Gon cp ee OSE AOE pe Roe 212,743 
WEE thon bu oo SOB OTC eee GIO oroc 191,819 
EV ULE) Cee ere ee rcs feces ihe vies esa ayes d,gratesnl os aha Sle 227, 386 
ali mere Teter evens s ce ais; e¥erc io eles oreleteneroie's 213,029 
PACES US Ueeterta etcate siete: sacle c-eiisisiele nhs o's loleteyn als 203, 6138 
SCMUGIEI IG Leemremr ciernlssss1c/te sieeve "alamielaieiss 204,572 
Octonen Wer. cprecteirrmesircecisas « 192,065 


R Revised. 
@) Preliminary. 
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Registrations Received 


Female 


1,106,790 
Th aig Abe aa 
1,130,539 
1,170, 889 

99, 357 


104, 803 
1038, 065 


100, 622 
79,029 
87,317 
84,512 
86, 629 

112,387 

105, 862 
98,611 

102, 142R 
92,729 


Vacancies Notified 


836, 534 


} 1,010,365 


938, 052 
1,030,199 
88, 832 


109, 323 
77,455 


65,179 
62,727 
81,598 
89, 202 
103, 280 
96,397 
91,126 
102,786 
116, 2618 
92,067 


469,119 
544,795 
507,910 
530,575 

41,509 


45,645 
41,458 


34, 426 
32,744 
41,971 
42,378 
47,189 
48, 555 
48, 495 
60, 863 
55, 870 
39, 869 


Placements Effected 


748,790 
897, 285 
790,381 
845, 696 

72,982 


82,945 
76, 480 


Female 


371,072 
438,471 
387,728 
395, 380 

30, 636 


30,749 
40, 686 


23,938 
22,308 
27,678 
26,976 
32,057 
34,544 
38,034 
42,910 
41,419 
29,113 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING OCTOBER 19651 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 









































Change from 
Industry Group , Male Female Total fe 
96 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................. 8,738 1,562 10,700 — 825 
PORCS UP yicccs sche kasssoaaie Satins acs eee ECE Oc ere 1,769 12 1,781 _ 964 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................2.... 1,254 53 1,307 aa 232 
Miata ME iti 9 5 jy o.- ocaicss, © cataxsereanea tat erera ciated ku eee eer Ae dole 853 15 868 + 221 
ctl eee eae en a Oe Oe tS ee ee oe 151 24 175 _ 1i¢ 
INfon= Metall Wiirtia) 9: oe s..s eoieses ie teats lee ae ae eae eee oe 53 5 58 o aM 
Quarrying) Clay snd ipand Bitsee cer aces es oe lteeeenee tar 119 2 121 = 41 
IPrOSpeC hin aah caus cc ban <fots cige.> Seb asec eles Cee ee eee 78 7 85 + 20 
Man Ufacturigy. sar3:.5 scat tte kee See ee ake Ree: “18,339 75837 26,176 aa 612 
Mood and [Beverages s....aca. anats ««:taw aise d Bs oat ace.< ReGen ee 2,609 1,548 4,152 a 50 
Tobaccoands Lobaceo Products..4..ecs. ae... te eee. e 7 64 Tf 4- 28 
Rb bDeEE ERO CUCUS sci: Ae ss c-c.ste ailsts chee oie a icee acre ole ee cree 234 106 340 a 81 
Leathers Products... . 2 .bk bee <>< aoe aan sake «Ree eo 295 309 604 — 18 
Textileseroducis (except Clouhins) saneentae ss ie = aera 765 418 1,183 +> 90 
Clothings(textilewnd: fin) .. .ee..¢ es gear tee. « ae ce 463 1 ole 1,976 — 203 
Wood PrOciuCts: sem eren cmicackickdon siete aoc aie rete 2,687 257 2,944 + 615 
Paner Productss 5.1cs<6.. tas eis « «oe. Aas ee oc. Se EE ee 1,225 284 1,509 _ 86 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................. Deel 12 785 1,897 + 555 
Tron-and. Steelyeroductsieiakk « «cs .geut. gas > 2: See 3, 293 469 3,762 — 47 
AL TANnspOrtatwOneH QUIPIeMt.. at... ies dete sense 6 as RIE oe 1,974 342 2,316 = 258 
INon-Herrous etal’ Prodiuetern..c. «sete: - «cle een 651 176 827 + 89 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................-..+00-- 787 589 1,376 —_ 37 
Non-Metallic, Mineral-Prodwets... ... dea: ee. «..4. Sea see sr 767 84 851 _ 26 
Products of Petroleummand Goal... 45-0G 4 «2. Bee ease 50 9 59 _ 23 
Chemical Produetsis.6 ads be sdiebcites Seiske dates 6 ae Se 591 327 918 — 112 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................... 829 562 1,391 _ 86 
Construction ie a4 coed ine ec saan teens ae ae eee M,771 222 14,993 + 153 
General: Gontractorsecics vrewrrse nF eer eee eee ee ee eee 10, 297 120 10,417 + 349 
Specislebrad es ontTactOMwesisccasc ccs <e-cecidlccote mice eee eae rae 4,474 102 4,576 _ 196 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 6,438 378 6,816 _ 123 
LEMS POT taGlON aera v o.sis nts treason es a em eee eee 5, 562 190 5,752 = 308 
UGIAREs «he tee oe eae aca nase-c Io el Oe eee eee 757 74 831 + 227 
Oforcanaeqneuneehkoliee 5), Meee eA EAETD aD Bel Orinnle otis Gor oc beam 119 114 233 _ AT 
Public Utility. Operation. ...............0. 0... cece cece eee eee 309 4§ 358 + 56 
ERA C52 roca phrase artis aed ANI ch ee ee 11,367 5,013 16,380 — 413 
Wholesale Gs St ANE Blase SYS se Sets dee SRR a heh te SS A 5,085 1,395 6, 480 175 
Retain le ee. mae cay sci scsisigsee tise anette TCE ee ee 6, 282 3,618 9,900 _ 588 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.....................--- 510 G73 |. 4,493 et Mot 
Service....... ETE ee ON ene er cn a 9,625 12,614 225209 — 1,573 
Commiunityior Public Service....s. se eee oee ee ee eee 1,030 1,497 2,020 + 55 
CovernmentiBenvicees meeeeteac ce eee ee ee 2,313 -762 3,075 — 196 
Reereation Services, Br. acc scccuacsmm meter aae ee ee 473 169 642 _ 126 
Business Servies. pws... eels We 2... «8 ee 1,218 783 2,001 + 266 
Personal: Bervicernannerc rors ee oe ee 4,591 9,403 13,994 — 1,572 
GRAN D TOTAL 2s ere eee ee eee 73,120 29,1138 102,233 — 1,385 
()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 


AS AT OCTOBER 23, 1965! 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and Managerial Workers 


Clerical Workers 


a ee ee 2 ey 


Ce ay 


er 


Seamen 


CC ary 


AOriOUniInebashings PF orestry: (Hix, LOG. ler osm cite el erdieie aelvis «10 » + dtaateiaersis < 


Diledmnansemass lated, Workers..s<<ncess 02 tetany ory aaelaeas © +» Reidueerae « 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) 
ReRMemme lO vii TGC. ct acerca seaechn tate or we eambssetate aio" a eagore b offers MeRVoxet axa 
Lumber and lumber products 
(BUN p aD eca (IGE MTINtINe cc ccctalctaete ceca Meiosis «cae ses.« 6 08 pAN ot G 
enbneman culcauner Products... 4. s ss sutestee coliiiets cites o ab iaberin: © «ole cra deaaers 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Metalworking 
FHSS U Lee PME eT. oo rors ie ow ra aS ee nM eI Orne SL is oN ATE St aahare. aN ol nore lenaxeys 2 
Transportation equipment 
VET TITS OMIM RAE ee ccle ctoi ica! algvoa aie ats. see ere ree os cuernce ast ofkesd ce afte daue’ o0e.0 taksMatemcaetts 
GOs emu GLOW eet Me eet ensc ros tere crane Ree pee ete res ce APL oi the anegede aia pa EL OENRS. s 
rane purbatlom (OxXGED tl; SCAINEM) ..cesielete Oomtaatee ses-Peua aye Sistelestis are.0t acayecetess.- 
Communications and public utility 
Trade and service 


Seem ere e rere eee sre eeseeaneseesss 


emo meer mere rare ee eseseresesrerseeseeseeeeese 


ee ee et 


Peewee ree ere eee ner ese reser eeese essere eraeseeeeessessseseesese 


ee i 


emer reer rere rer or reer ereresersesoesene 
ps, alu eiw-iwiis! 4.6 0.16 6.058 9 e610, 6 © © © sie6)efele © 0. \5..6) 0) os 8b BEdiaje Cpe. 6 b'6 6)e Higitete: 4) 
Demeter eH Heer mm eHereeaereeneeeeseesareseses 
CROC HREOC em ORAS ERD Hee SMHS REO D ME TEDO SES Hee TEE MOE EMER SETS Bas 


wait 6) Oe (00 a,fee a leilale 2 (6 6)/0\[0),0:0:.0.8/ C1500 00. 6) 6:6 019 ies sin elele) 0s 6 8, s.elals 0:4.0) 0 0 Bie eutetes 


ers eam LcOrs ce serene en ockee tae tates « alors costs seateee me, rays 0. « Piseuaee epele «0: oho euazede. 
iGo UmeaMt OHA CEG Nee Seer. ieetciicle sok cn PS susrsys v's SeiSsdebe els 5 diei abe apie. 
Lumber and lumber products 
Ryiee tan ivwrerep esta is a1 erstetcte cies ceva e fara cae, oie rand le de otc s ayss crake, tye ohne soe Spanepe ole aie Wo (agate 
(Glo TT EVEL O DR ca neo neieecr aS BiG EI SE RIOD RREIC BIIEI iE ny SProndiogo gro COE 
GO tlne res eal ela Gric@rs ess ccccacca cc ee «0 1p cyan, heceugie «eid scamsaeke a0) 9° 9/56 ageyene’ « 


PEPIN CeO EAL an cscceeccinns cs baee fone ct Se eier sieeve eth sa eid ole moans 6 








Registrations on Hand 


Male 


6,378 
12,953 
5, 100 
25,955 
627 


155, 644 








Female 


2,238 
43, 252 
Wl Z 
19,025 


13,310 
104, 993 








Total 


8,616 
56, 205 
16,877 
44,980 


260, 637 


wee ee eee 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-d5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT OCTOBER 29, 1965 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 








Office 


Newfoundland..................... 
Corner Brookiie cere coder anes 
Grand| Pall ses eee. ie eee. 
Sti dolls eee srte otterenkbis crac ys 

Prince Edward Island.............. 


Charlottetowne: sere eee 
tsilhemhankcigsiGlen> AB BEAD Gemean en bon eor 


IN OV AES COLLAR ak oreo cio -earoceets 
Aniherstic sect nets centres: 
‘Bridvewaters-ceae cee cee mete 0e 
alien. c eer eter ntegiciastok cease 
EN WeErn@Ss. pete hence vk cae 
Kentyilleten en cnee eee. eens 
itverpoolliee enc sett ere oe cian 
INew:\Glastowrene cee t come eee 
Nopoladaved UU bens OU a ean oom OA eee 
Sydney Sean crate eer eee 
DSycdneyavliness: sa eeeeeee kere 
[ERUTO SS ae Se oe oe oie 


New Brumswick.................... 
'Batharst;, oc ue eee eee 
Campbellton ase ccmeci te sacs 
G@iminrcd stones see eee 
PTE CeriChOl meen wae eee ee eee 
VEG) ee ge > ne re i 


Newcastlenvienn<ceie tee ce eee 
ENROL es duonoe saAcue Aves swetbe 


SUSS OME Caer ce cteschineues. «Pe eee 
Woodstock c 3 ete osuceckeoe totes 


IBéanharnois: ascent ernie coe 
Bucking lames ease eee ee nee 
@ausapscalVengt nese eee 
Citandler- eee. +. 2h. 


Dolbeau.......... ae 


Harn air ay eee. sc te nan ee oe 


Wace Mecambiceeceeme sereeciaes. ace 
bay Mialijaiey aiken ee 


Maing ane ear tm, 25) Ane eae 1) vie Ma 


Miatanenhen eee Aad haem oo tA 


New: Richmond see. sseee eel. le 
PortiAlired eee sce oe... pee 
Québec seiner een a ete ond ieee 
EITM OS eee eee en, se eee 
Riviere-duslWoups.e sees. eee 
Ober Vale seiner cn et eye 
LOW Vile ome con ek ee ae 


DEPUTIES ese ten eee a ee ae 
fslakeyy push <, Aanoaeicaacoanacse. cae 
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Office 


-__ | CO | | | Es 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Q) Previous 
ear 
Oct. 29, | Oct. 30, 
1965 1964 
5,431 6,531 
1,156 1,265 
616 649 
3,659 4,617 
828 904 
513 561 
315 343 
9,967 11,715 
330 474 
482 53 
3, 667 3,891 
116 138 
470 715 
227 195 
1,062 775 
254 367 
1,794 2,590 
420 539 
593 og 
552 767 
9,539 10,848 
1,003 25 
766 928 
326 548 
a 774 
152 139 
2,863 2,654 
1s 934 
1,795 2,301 
725 1,000 
180 200 
185 245 
87,600 | 102,200 
1,242 1,202 
276 368 
563 704 
493 590 
402 476 
442 614 
597 742 
1,662 1,532 
213 230 
921 839 
12707 1,289 
197 269 
410 240 
512 465 
955 1,228 
2,203 2,071 
1,791 2,219 
1,947 2,193 
339 445 
564 725 
965 PB 
628 592 
1,755 1,821 
521 752 
477 371 
403 388 
744 634 
363 420 
598 718 
29,170 38, 868 
580 459 
487 485 
Sro12 8, 486 
1, 293 1,300 
1,705 2,092 
1,050 1,110 
1179 1,171 
473 528 
511 616 
1,149 teats 
810 949 
1,269 1,412 
1,095 1,372 
1,007 740 
2,366 2,612 











Quebee—Concluded 
Sherbrooke tee asset ee eee 
SLO) We) Les Sigh CEPR RTA uO Ben Romie, 


Valley field t Sion eee ent 
Mictoriavulle) eee een ee 


ipracebrd gee. a) eee eee 
IBralnpton 28 sae eto 
Brantiords \2oceccec ae eens catnem 


Chatham 2 oo. eee ae ee eee 
CGobeure sch cant 6 eee eee 
Collinewoodeen cnc EeeEE ie ae 


Cormwalle: 22.225 ees ae ee 
Eltiotitakese sce. eee fee 


Calter ce Pete. eae on eee 
Gananoque, eee 
Goedertcht Se. caer. ee 
Guelpnee yee ee 


Hawikesbuty.. ese eae 
Kapuskasinown cn eee ee te 


Kingston....... ee de ede 
Korkland atke se eae 
Kitchenette heanecone reer: 
Iheamain'y (One ee eee eee ee 
Lindsay ta ac ticcmc ne tee ce ene 
Listowel scarica cote a eee 
London t.3.05 cn ee ee Sane aces 


Midland, ese acceek ete 
INApanGG >. .e cc ee eee 


Niggarastalls...co meee e peeece le 
INOrtREB arya eee eee 
Oa kwilles. 2 oi ce. ope eked eae 
Orillia, Pine cach oh eee ae 


Parry SOU CMe eee ee eee ee 
Pembroke geri an ne ee 
Perthe? e ee ae ee 


Pic¢tone i coe eee ee ee 


Prescott. eee ee 


Sarnia. ys eee eee eee ee 


SLIT COG 22 peep uae nr Seen ee eee ee 


Sturgeon lallseseeee eee eee 
Sud buryes ase eee ee 
illson burs cosas ey een ere 
TA DATOInS) sae ee ee eo 


Wail’ ce burro: eee eee 
Wellin d We 2 ee eet eae aaa © 





Registrations 
on Hand 

@) Previous 

Year 
Oct. 29, | Oct. 30, 

1965 1964 
3,106 Be lls! 
1,049 1,723 
1,196 1,615 
2,266 2,846 
770 819 
987 1,261 
997 1,165 
Hols 1,245 
83,317 | 107,835 
98 166 
840 911 
768 1,134 
384 436 
819 838 
1, 459 1,087 
220 346 
142 200 
923 899 
387 799 
390 342 
1,216 1,627 
158 279 
278 303 
211 262 
645 1,094 
685 1,030 
144 195 
149 195 
769 754 
7,167 6,922 
386 390 
353 406 
365 452 
1,258 1,416 
481 488 
1,189 1,380 
329 491 
339 926 
46 112 
2,828 2,871 
2,074 2,612 
801 446 
214 250 
Pally 221 
533 665 
992 1,107 
688 820 
736 417 
426 520 
4,556 14, 694 
4,171 4,188 
508 565 
117 154 
595 853 
180 oot 
1,414 2,065 
122 245 
980 1,202 
330 477 
244 356 
179 218 
1,763 4,675 
427 451 
1,153 1,145 
1,320 1,218 
329 O20 
215 238 
203 433 
254 341 
1,648 2,095 
192 279 
982 950 
21,991 26,035 
503 543 
185 288 
165 174 
1,054 1,541 
1,676 2,091 
3,976 3,210 
278 418 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS ON HAND BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


(Source: National Employment Service, Department of Labour) 


AT OCTOBER 29, 1965 


ee ee ee ee RE) Pe SOS eT 




















Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand 
Office Q) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Oct. 29, | Oct. 30, Oct. 29, | Oct. 30, 
1965 1964 1965 1964 
MISHICOUR cin ccrocce seme e 10,962 12,683 || British Columbia................... 34,902 38,487 
Brand On sscersamusite eee eke 711 804 Chilliwack oes reenter 707 784 
Dap hin see eeehe a eee ae 312 390 Courtenay ce cir pine sake ooeacnies 534 537 
PnP LON. Hit. cM. ke es 141 155 Cranbrools.. so eens coe eee 401 439 
Portage la-Prairiess..sss dee.) doe nt 283 340 Dawson Oreek=s>, on: oeeereee eon 474 558 
MOP as. Mememc Usa be cociue ahah oe 186 239 ID iin Cantona See actetteccdh nua cschtias 348 419 
Wirmipes. 48,0..Gfe anh. ob, Ae 9,329 10,755 [Kamloops cates cs ace en cece cian wn 1,119 1,338 
Kel Owns ce uccscisese or eennenink 581 595 
Saskatchewan.....................0. 5,790 6,903 Mission’ @1ty.aycece sc women tee 478 583 
EISUEWAN. = «s.ciccthte. Matstone ceed cue. 57 4 INATIAIT Ob eee ae acai ns Hees 651 629 
lovdminsters ese tee oes os a ta 71 88 INGIB ON aterm ct rcse eerneeieed thee 380 453 
MicoserJaw <2 .ceeek Sk i.c. he ee 550 620 New Westminister................. 4,948 5,204 
iINexth' Battleford®.2)%.,8....... ae 285 381 Renticlonne eee Seer eee a etoee ns ee 862 652 
ermcerAlbert:,.0e.,eetite bans a. 669 841 PortvAlbernicps.oeneerrccicon okt 435 504 
RGD Tyee 2S Ser) ka, Le 1,709 2,110 Prince George 1,250 1,583 
Basia toons.. aceite eee: i os lee 1,770 1,983 Prince Rupert 935 1,114 
Wako Curren, ewiot rN «pnd. ee 180 226 Qnesnelitamac ane eee te eer cesta 349 578 
Wen brn scene. ets oo Rat «sacs ade 78 119 EAL bay cpcases ox ho Oe eof ae ORI 506 421 
Rorletons..c 4. oe Nee, oo ee 421 401 WMATICOUW GIy, oy teemamias etiernars dee 15,951 18,206 
VGTIOM raven tere act crarterer rs tcMer ous 4 ehaas Beis TEHE 675 
Alb eT Gave. 4552 Soest oo cea Sie 12,301 15,845 WICEORIA co cesar Were Poet ia we tee 3,048 2,917 
SIRInIMOLe wc coomnce con cccoe ee 199 134 Wine Orse acevo acevAuie oes chntatne 3 218 298 
Walwanyinsty, tery fees is cc eke tad 4,560 6, 296 
eee ee ah a eh Mes CANADSRE | N42 260,637 | 313,951 
mo Ng kt eee ie oe 
Pence E TAiPiGe pene ce. rise avast 403 Oth deMiales s ac5 4. oA oe ee ,644 | 203,34 
Wechibridge: sie. Aietnes den esac ns. 928 888 Males 3 2x pet , a 
Medicine Hath. sys cnet ccmes 45 781 
Redm Deer ant scarab tee erices 467 571 Hemales: acts: js cs cyan acnetnns 104,993 | 110,611 
Q)Preliminary. 
(2) Includes registrations reported by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, L.G., Oct., p. 1002. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
































End of Total Employed Claimants 
PORS Arrest Lakh ec dee ws wre ae Sincere g aisle austere are. dee re TNR: ce ES Rr i 4,639, 000 4 466,500 172, 500 
Sirah ye Sy SP osc inne, can sevesstsiins o>o.'as'e/abcgeioge le, otniesaacke cece ee eon ee ie crac eiarars = 4,650,000 4,465, 600 184, 400 
Tunea MSs. ..- a1 nutans ne sicolststs dicnmass arith ac so ne 4,601,000 4,420,300 180,700 
Mia yicPpSevc tous c.g oercanie deren as cheraparee ale akeres atte oS Net rs is suche ns 4,514,000 4,284, 500 229,500 
Cie ee rn he ee... eee 4,594,000 4,131,100 462, 900 
Marchi dese sus Seasecateraray aava-ovs a loy oie ce PR OLR Re aUE te ees aco RESTNSNSTS Ge staat 4,626, 000 4,087,000 539,000 
Februar, | acs Saree oxsnscs: save: <ha,0 Gas aracerar besheso ie co RC Tete  Re ate ao ela 4,605,000 4,045, 800 559, 200 
FANUAE Wek pvcls die ererals,aeios 3s Wis a-4 © nate GE Roe aes sc aie 4,592,000 4,044, 200 547, 800 
1964— December... 3 nc sata g0'3 aciapaiecetpinyes Re eee oie ce ey ae Ores 4,582,000 4,103,800 478, 200 
INO VERMDET sc.cis bance caves aia daacare chi sie(e thst oa aan Ee Se IIe teas 4,491,000 4,216, 500 274, 500 
OctOWBe ke race dec le oosios chase ne © OnE ee Eee ee 4,432,000 4,217,500 214, 500 
September: .«. he o.ceosee sa icneieesie a) op Oe. ae ae 4, 437,000 4,263, 400 173, 600 
At migteeets <5 a Beth tape sie Sin a bor os Amv os oc ee eee ers 4,463,000 4,281,000 182,000 





TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1965 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 



































Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit | to Benefit 

Newtoundilamd ee. ciaswectesis. oe fe cer 1,362 1,011 351 1,192 625 567 585 

Prince Hidyward Island .2.5. 00s 4:0.000- 199 135 64 230 146 84 68 

INGVaIScOtiae es Mais el oenicne atic mente 5,189 2,475 2,014 5, 822 4,690 1,132 1, 556 

New Uerumswaclomne. ice sean Gee ee 2,426 1,682 744 2,425 ayy 973 896 

Quebec pee tess ae ae cae: 23, 873 15,342 8, 531 23, 893 15, 816 8,077 9, 462 

Ontario Sips irck wc thes hemareas oes TIP CRM 16,312 6,525 24,658 14,314 10,344 9,290 

Manitoba nate mised ore mcsh bse 1,968 1,482 486 2,060 1,261 799 544 

Saskatcheyemibeeten, «c..c c« slesisrherre lero 1,195 927 268 1,158 665 493 402 

JA ID GIG aoe eee ui Aotice sear teasta ec 3,193 2,285 908 2,875 1,795 1,080 1,158 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

TOT yp) Meenas eres etcta su Merah veictorn te caets 9,595 6, 643 2,952 9,721 6,116 3, 605 3,176 

Total, Canada, September 1965.... 71, 837 48 , 294 23, 534 74,034 46, 880 27,154 Piedad 

Total, Canada, August 1965....... 83, 866 58, 592 25, 274 97 , 998 50,617 47 , 376 29,334 

Total, Canada, September 1964.... 85, 842 55, 467 30,375 83,763 55,759 28, 004 32, 923 











*In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,096. 


tIn addition, 28,277 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,425 were special requests not granted and 1,470 appeals 
by claimants. There were 5,845 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 


OCTOBER 31, 1965 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















Province and sex Total 

claimants 
GAIN ANA. cm samiers Maisie MRO rere ote Meee ore 157 , 323 
IMO NDS iarid Miase5 4: Bi ieee Mas 90, 556 
SGiInale ete ee aa ie ro nt cee one 66, 767 
INewroundlainrd (ren .ckc ovate sce de ae cucteewne ane 3, 536 
US eRe cots a ere eee priaes Uae 2,394 
PGI ALC ee terenrat tesa ren tetets > ska ice ieee Mette oe 1,142 
Primes tuciwvard USlanc. se. cchacn cee es el oe 590 
TWICAst, SG SR a Sa: RRS RRR Pee See 305 
BERENS ores > os cor 3) sro eee oes ova s oisad pare ritia cog 285 
TN CONTERIS YO) HE a en AS ee Bi ior ea fis 9,619 
SURES. erage oie, Salle Japa RMD BR lst insole eS 7,196 
4 ERIE): (XP ele eee ile ec a Rael a 2,423 
INS War EA WUE Wak Claes dev, 50 teins -c.sots «cpr meer cnet oye 6,178 
CIES reacts a Aine Re atone oa 4,105 
SER EATLE CMMI a2, sav eats caresyer ess ts) seh vanes) aS one 2,073 
OEIC CMMUM METS. eS artictetinys iso « airehe syapeiesc serge 48, 846 
UBT: Jo cat 2 [eter diedoe: a Sg + aan Jean a 30, 540 
MSIESTUVEID Goma ete c.c.c8 eka pees oe Os sieve operas © ees-ore 18,306 
Oy TAT NE ices ska Re ecru cde tags Sore rove avd tore cbse 55,953 
PALM G re. 4 eet erer othe Svestetcts cane: fis iecis wep eae 3 29, 269 
Et ravrianl Glee << acre heries ers oe inte axcce rears = 26, 684 
IMEeariitien WENO Ayer. restore cers cs n.ttow eres oirrere's. 5,491 
IN UEnL Weary islets norco srouds ov Geaierate, a. a: aitlallowsverens @.8.0.'¢.0 2,764 
NSRESTN EAI GSE MPI ich soetctetane oie cscie 2 ed etsy ec isie a Pon 
DA slsa hehe waees ects e eel darceler ie ale veretare ats are trans 3,148 
ee ene Peds ee at TEES nis acneane sno" 1,202 
hieman le. a, 6S COUR Sere eee eee eater eas 1,946 
JING SAE) « Sok de ee eee anor 6, 683 
EV Tica CRM Reh arcs arcane aire obeyovscorsal sialbusi cyshovace 3,215 
iftermiesl le Ae ee Ny 3, 468 
iBsermgtedn! (Chay uaa OE earn eee Coe nce eee Oe ete Oro 17,279 
Bcn ee: b. USA SS BS ALAA 9, 566 
POIs Caves issn k aot Dene Mee Pak Se BEES Tea: 






































* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 























TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1965 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Province 


Se de ee Ee ee 














ANE ey UIINeL ener ch See ct etna hohe eeerete bs: dae Sede Siok ale lnepetolerala's/ ctatatetel ei ott eishs. Sie wi.» lets "ape lepelieyelsl 
Te edtalGey Wi chnihda Lull Chis arte Saar SeHBEEr BE HnBesanic Sema acanne Cano obboicWbobos ners occa. 
ONT eC TL ca ae ao auinan t oysueecettocuasst na edo RAN pon chenionstfare Polere nae: Gite SKallghoxete tain eieiGIONs VaTet 
iNfasae Bhat See Pa Gn Seen Be aa oc DOES Dod DUOC OOMOT eae O MED EROOO crn t 


BOTS VERE, Glin als NS Gu enter ind Gag Ana On io Ge an Sito 910.01 OGIO ein Oa on uC aaa 
Aer 566i cece cca cos ainseca ere Sinis on ous so OW nee ae wiela 9.4.0 6 O5N 4 ad Fie VEO area 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory) ...........0.s esses eee reece eee eect eee 


Total, Canada, September 1965............ccce ee ee eee een eee nent ese teneere 
Total, Canada, August 1965............cececece eee e nce we ence ene ereeereececeeees 
Total, Canada, September 1964............-e cee ee cece cere eect ener cree eenees 


ee ea ee ee 


*“‘Weeks paid’”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month, 
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Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
= August |September 
1-4 bie | ets Or at, 30, 
Sa 1965 1964 
70, 888 39, 666 28,099 18,670 172,451 173, 645 
45,029 21,699 14,307 9,521 102,756 104, 858 
25, 859 17, 967 13,792 9,149 69, 695 68,787 
1,045 1,028 762 401 3,500 4 458 
997 691 471 235 2,407 3,356 
348 337 291 166 1,093 1,102 
244 206 84 56 700 579 
120 120 30 35 430 371 
124 86 54 21 270 208 
4,925 1, ¢3u 1,848 1,065 7,903 8, 835 
4 Vat 1,202 1,272 611 5, 483 6, 468 
814 579 576 454 2,420 2,367 
2,653 1,481 1,338 706 6,516 7,260 
1,828 958 954 365 4,365 4,674 
825 523 384 341 2,151 2,986 
22,615 12,621 8,414 5,196 51,900 56, 980 
15,954 7, 248 4,506 2,832 32,846 36, 985 
6, 661 5,373 3,908 2,364 19,054 19,995 
23, 559 15, 483 9,993 6,918 68, 883 57,185 
13,096 8,321 4,507 3,345 40,379 31,238 
10, 463 7, 162 5, 486 3,0le 28, 504 25, 947 
2,118 1,266 1,073 1,039 6,158 6,394 
1, 087 561 601 ols 3,042 3,519 
1,026 705 472 524 3,116 2,875 
1,274 754 643 ATT 3,070 3,567 
478 268 228 228 1,197 1,620 
796 486 415 249 1,873 1,947 
3,129 1,431 1,275 848 6,515 9,647 
1,618 549 527 521 3, 097 5,546 
1,511 882 748 327 3,418 4,101 
9,031 3,615 2,669 1,964 17,306 18,740 
5,740 1,781 1201 834 9,510 11,081 
3,291 1,834 1,458 1,130 7,796 7,659 
Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 
9,334 204, 125 
2192 45,121 
24,699 549, 187 
17, 863 391,240 
156, 416 3,643,017 
181,891 4,401,141 
16,315 374,601 
9,228 202,577 
19,878 464, 269 
50, 549 1,226, 133 
488 , 365 11,501, 411 
546, 764 12,790, 935 
538, 557 12,791, 963 
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F—Prices 


TABLEVF-1—TOTAL ANDIMAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMERIPRICEHNDEX 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 

= ; ; Trans- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing portation|| Personal aaa Fert ; 
Care Reading con? 
1960 —NVear sass doa teccoe Mees 129.0 12282 spr. Hi 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
1961 Y Gar oi erices chee eer nie cua 129.2 124.0 13352 1125 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962 car aa aes. et eee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113:5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
LOGS Cal cengetates «Ane aes oe Cae 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
TOGA SY entire Arai oie cident oe 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8* 151.8 120.2 
1964— November................0%- 1385.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 TORE 152e0 121.6 
December. te eecen eee 136.8 133.2 139.6 121.0 142.7 Woee™ 153.5 121.6 
1965 — anata oe ccaeeeretos ok cere 136.9 132.5 139.8 119.2 146.3 Wise om 154.0 eG 
We DIMA a. .icitaceeeeesie < oe 137.2 133.1 140.1 119.5 146.3 iisao 153.4 121.8 
Maine levee: 1c por sere eee 137.3 133no 140.2 120.4 145.6 Wasow 153.4 121.9 
Avprilt $5353 on. Soe eee tS7ad 133.4 140.3 TON? 145.9 tarot 153.5 121.9 
Maye ys. oko eens tier 138.0 134.5 140.0 121.0 146.8 175.6 154.6 122.5 
Ante, eee a ee es al I a OZ 139.0 137.6 140.6 TAR a 147.0 175.4 155.0 122.5 
Julyise cn caa ce eee ree 139.5 139.0 141.1 121.1 147.0 175.4 154.6 122.5 
(ATES os Sepak See. ee 139.4 137.8 141.2 120.7 147.9 175.8 154.6 122.6 
pepbembere:. \.-sdeeaess doce 139.1 136.4 141.5 pata! 148.7 176.0 154.0 122.6 
Octobers tea: 4:- ae coke 139.3 NB) 4 141.6 123.2 148.7 177.0 154.2 122.6 
INovetmberse-s-eccso en aoe 140.2 138.2 142.0 123.7 148.7 177.9 155.0 122.3 


ee Se ee a 2 a ee a ee ee ee eee 
Nore: 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted: figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


“Revised. Revision based on an adjustment from October 1964 in the prepaid medical care component, resulting from 
revised weights for group and non-group rates in Quebec and Ontario. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1965 


(1949 =100) 


Health | Recrea- 





All-Items 


t ; Trans- antl on Tobacco 

oe Oct. Sone, Oct. Food | Housing | Clothing Jae LO ad ped ' 
1964 1965 1965 Lop care reading Oo 20) 
MSt. John’s, Nfld...... 121.8 13,0 122.9 119.2 1WGE 7. 116.7 215 166.3 148.5 116.1 
Halifax case 35 eecti MOARPRHE aeae 131.5 134.8 134.5 130.1 ilesyoyy 132.9 138.8 171.0 dle) 125.9 
Saimbplonn: lech seco. 134.6 137.5 Nei all BB La 13523 130.6 146.6 192.9 156.2 126.6 
IMGiiGrea le mae seas. sats 135.2 138.1 138.5 139.8 137.0 116.4 167.1 184.1 158.4 Wallet 
Ottawaceeeeerer oe 135.6 139.0 138.5 135.8 13852 12650 161.9 185.0 150.5 126.7 
Toronto NEES Sci heh See ie 136.7 141.1 140.8 134.9 142.4 129.2 148.6 176.4 190.9 123.9 
Winnipeg..... sab. tostaaad 132.0 AUB }D43) 135.0 133.5 130.2 129.1 137.8 189.9 143.8 188.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.7 BPO) ie 183.3 128.5 IBS} 7 136.8 151.0 Lo2eo 124.4 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 128.0 130.9 130.6 126.8 128.2 1320 134.2 175.2 144.8 120.5 
Vancouver. eee 132.6 135.8 135.4 GBI) 13on2 125.4 THOR 158.5 151.2 12330 

age Eee cee Sa iad ea as lel lit A dwn 


_ N.B.: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual] levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada as compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1007, October issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1960-1965 








; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 








aie Re eA as Duration in Man-Days 

onth or Year eginning : 
During Month Se a and My Sis Per Cent of 
or Year = VEEVE Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

268 274 49 408 738,700 0.19 

272 287 97,959 1,335,080 OFT 

290 311 74,332 1,417, 900 0.11 

318 332 83, 428 917,410 0.07 

SLOGLH Sierra: re So, Ae LO Ee 313 329 100, 214 1,572,220 0.138 

=1964——@ctoners. set meee es Neer, eS 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 

ING VCIIDED ee eee ee Ons SRO Ao devase « 25 57 15, 080 105, 590 0.09 

WECEINDEr Pt eee eee oe Moca ence meee 19 48 33, 689 460, 260 0.38 

SLO GO— JANUAR toe es See wie Saree sieioees s 24 47 29,768 220,380 0.21 

HUGE UAT Val re eae cos clesans:® cjebieisicste 24 50 29,596 294, 100 0.27 

Mey CHINE See ee mec cro smieic a cre esas s 31 55 14, 262 115, 260 0.09 

AT Lee OR RE Ne ciiae wale vi saree 36 66 11,612 121,510 0.11 

RAS 5 eae ore aR OCP an eee oe 28 56 17,018 155, 490 0.14 

JUNG IME PORES OE hee Fe SS 85 109 43,310 275,530 0.22 

Uietly aeee . See e  e SB o coc ees 52 99 33, 691 326,070 0.26 

AT USt a ee I cc ciae 37 83 27,196 243, 550 0.20 

Septemberl. Jew Miao... eee ree es 46 92 21,012 216,080 0.18 

October ete ee. cee eats sees. 38 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 


*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 





OCTOBER 1965, BY INDUSTRY OCTOBER 1965, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- seen eats Workers Man- 
Industry 2 ar outs Involved! Days Jurisdiction L oh outs Involved | Days 
HOTeStrVorueeee tte ao tease: 3 1,199 23, 980 Newfoundland............ 2 626 1,040 
MInGa eect ae oe poser 2 517 6,520 Prince Edward Dolan enalrcterai aces scene's: opave. octets. | Ne her aes 
Manufacturing............. 53 6, 856 81,970 NOVE SCOtAL.. 5 cc/eccne ons 3 95 360 
Construction as..2seee. 13 2,666 11,450 New Brunswick........... 1 388 1,170 
Transpn. & utilities...... 7 3, 655 28, 700 Quebee ck. sirens acces 20 4,337 58, 240 
Trade eee ene es LO 4 5 0 Ontariol. sees «see 40 5,49 50,550 
ERITEATI CO Meee otter ta eats rte eteeMleutehelet alee. o | Misiaccree ered Manitoba... ote ancee erect 5 341 2,960 
Services asm ee. as 5 1,144 8,150 Fyn wea Aches eee 1 228 4,720 
i ini LOT ae PER acta acetal estate slsacsuetell perevecevaatarers EE icles “arcio, Sia Sereretel|  erona erento ters: teeta av evover otal tain dete nearer 
me tae Sob: | | British Columbia......... 11 986 15,370 
All industries........... 87 16,080 | 161,560 Mederaltsjees occa canoes 4 3,585 27,150 
All jurisdictions......... 87 16,080 | 161,560 
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Viz 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


OCTOBER 1965 


(Preliminary) 








Industry 


Employer 


Location 





FoRESTRY 


Price Brothers, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec. 


MINES 


Metal 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., 
Merritt, B.C. 


Non-Metal 
Quebec Lithium Corp., 
Barraute, Quebec. 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 


Various Breweries ' 
Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C. 


Robin Hood Flour Ltd.,** 


Port Colborne, Ontario. 


Coca-Cola Canada Ltd., 


Various locations, 
Quebec. 


Rubber 


_ Mansfield-Denman, 


Welland, Ontario. 


~ Gates Rubber of Canada, 


Brantford, Ontario 


Paper 


. Cie de Papier Rolland, 
Mount Rolland, Quebec. 


Printing and Publishing 


The Star, Telegram and 


Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


La Tribune Inc., 
Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


Primary Metals 
Fittings Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


The Algoma Steel Corp., 


Sault Ste. Marie 


\* Ontario. 


Metal Fabricating 


Winchester-Western Ltd., 


Cobourg, Ontario. 


. Reynolds Extrusion 


Sales Co. Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 
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Duration in 














Man-Days 
inten Workers 
Involved WR 
Oct ccu- 
* mulated 

Bush Workers 1,091 | 21,820 | 36,000 

Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Steelworkers Loc. 6523 413 6, 000 6, 000 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers Loc. 5321 104 520 520 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Workers 370 | 5,180 | 16,450 
Locs. 280 and 300 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers 181 180 1,090 
Loc. 416 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Workers 827 | 16,540 | 19,020 
Loes. 239 and 327 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers Loc. 455 375 190 570 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers Loe. 733 152 760 760 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Papermakers Loc. 454 170 170 170 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

spor ontices Union 505 | 10,280 |153, 040 

oc. 9 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

C.N.T.U. 132) |) asd 1,580 

Steelworkers Loc. 1817 647 | 3,980 | 51,400 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers Loc. 2251 273 | 2,730 | 5,190 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists Loc. 788 U7 ON Vor oS0 nl 4 030 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers Loc. 2784 185 220 220 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 











Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


soe ee ene 


eee ecore 


soeveecees 


Aug. 23 
Oct. 22 


Sept. 23 
Oct. 4 


eecocerce 


Oct. 14 
June 24 
Oet; 12 


eoeoeeee 








Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages, hours~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~15¢ retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1965, 13¢ an hr. Jan. 1, 
1966, 14¢ on Jan. 1, 1967; im- 
proved vacations, sickness 
and accident benefits; 60-65 
per cent of normal wage rate 
when laid off for 15-78 wks 
according to seniority. 


Wages, fringe benefits~10¢ 
and 12¢ per hr. wage in- 
creases, improved fringe ben- 
efits and job classification 
adjustments. 


Wages~ 


Alleged unjust lay-off of one 
employee~ Return of 
workers. 


Grievances~ Return of 
workers. 


Disciplinary suspension of 
one employee~Return of 
workers. 


Working conditions as affect- 
ed by computers, Job secur- 
ity, union membership of 
foremen~ 


Wages~ 


Wages, welfare program~ 
Immediate increase of 10¢ an 
hr., 6¢ on May 1, 1966, 4¢ 
Nov. 1, 1966, 6¢ May 1, 1967, 
4¢ Nov. 1, 1967; Improved 
welfare program. 


Refusal by four employees 


over new assignment of work 
~ Return of workers. 


Wages~ 


Alleged grievances~ Return 
of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 106 OR MORE WORKERS, 
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(Preliminary) 
Industry sag in Rigrine 
aa an-Days ate 2 ‘ 
Employer Union ns ie! 8 ae a 
ie Jas, nvolved Oct Accu- ee Result 
ocation : lawinted 3 lon 
= ate 
Mob nera a 
3. F. Bowser Co. Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 2901 116 480 480 | Oct. 19 |Alleged unjust dismi 
Hamilton, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 26 nib? craslineee— REET a 
workers; referral to arbitra- 
tion. 
oa haa Equipment 
York Gears Ltd Auto Workers Loc. 984 244 3, 660 4,880 | Sept. 24 |Wages, hours~26¢ per hr.wage 
Weston, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 25 |increase for skilled iecckens! 
21¢ for unskilled over a three- 
yr. period; 1¢ per hr. increase 
for afternoon shift and 3¢ for 
midnight shift. 
General Motors of Auto Workers Loc. 222 122 60 60 | Oct. 15 |Disciplinary action against 
Canada, : (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 18 Jone employee~Return of 
Oshawa, Ontario. workers. 
B.D Manufacturing; Machinists Loc. 890 240 48 480 | Oct. 19 |Not clear~Return of work- 
Amberstburg, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 21 Jers. 
Electrical Products 
Canadian Westinghouse, |U.E. Loc. 546 (Ind.) 194 1,750 | 10,470 | Aug. 4 |Wages, vacations, medical 
London, Ontario. Oct. 15 |plan~Wage increase 14.4¢ to 
21.2¢ per hr. for men, 19¢ per 
hr. for women, $80 retro- 
active pay, 2 weeks vacation 
after 1 yr., full medical cov- 
erage paid by company. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 
Exolon Co., : Chemical Workers 212 | 2,970 | 2,970 | Oct. 7 |Wages~46¢ an hr. increase 
Thorold, Ontario. Loc. 582 Oct. 28 |over a three-yr. agreement. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Petroleum and Coal 
Products | 
British American Oil Oil Workers 228 | 4,720 | 8,400 | Sept. 10 |Wages~ 
and Affiliates, oes. 9-595iand 9-609 =| | | | | a.ceewsrs 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan. 
British American Oil Oil Workers Loes. 503, 134 | 3,260 | 5,330 | Sept. 14 |Wages~ 
_and Affilates, O-F00-9-h75) R= Fe I ee, Cree 
Various locations, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
British American Oil, Oil Workers Loc. 9-598 407 | 8,140 | 13,020 | Sept. 15 |Wages~ 
Clarkson, Ontario. GNIREAOIO) LONE ST | | eee race 
Shell Canada Ltd., Oil Workers Loc. 9-600 157 | 1,820! 1,820] Oct. 14 |Wages~ 
St. Boniface, Manitoba. CAE CLO CIl@)| Men en ee wien Wl) nade ete retetereters 
CONSTRUCTION 
The Corporation of Plumbers Loc. 144 470 | 3,760 | 6,110 | Sept. 24 |Wages~20¢ an hr. increase 
peerage 3 & Heating (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 14 |immediately. 
ontr., 
Montreal and area, 
Quebec. 

Toronto & District International Operating 128 370 | 1,050 | Sept. 24 | Wages, vacation pay ~25¢ per 
Excavators, Engineers Loc. 793 Oct. 7 |hr. onsigning, 25¢ on May 1, 
Toronto and area, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 1966, 25¢ on May 1, 1967, 25¢ 
Ontario. on May 1, 1968; improved 

vacation pay. 
Fischback & Moore, I.B.E.W. Loc. 353 100 200 200 | Oct. 1 |Employing non-union elec- 
Toronto, Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 5 |tricians~ Return of workers 
when agreement reached. 
Poole Construction, Painters Loc. 739 135 270 270 | Oct. 5 |Hiring onnon-union members 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 7 |by  sub-contractor~ Return 
of workers. 
Ralph M. Parsons, Structural Iron Workers 464 | 2,720 | 2,720 | Oct. 12 |Wages, room and board and 
Various locations, Loe. 786 Oct. 20 |transportation allowances— 
Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Return of workers pending 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1965 








Industry 
Employer Union 
Location 
Foundation-Lundrigan, Unorganized 
Baie d’Espoir, Nfld. 
E.G.M. Cape & Company,| Various unions 
Red Rock, Ontario. 
E.G.M. Cape & Company,|Carpenters Loc. 2262 
Newcastle, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND 
Utinities 


Transportation 
Cumberland Railway,** 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


Trainmen Loc. 684 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Furness Withy Co.,** I.L.A. Loe. 375 


Montreal, Quebec. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various Transportation Teamsters 

firms, ** Locs. 879 and 938 
Various locations, (Ind.) 
Ontario. 


Power, Gas and Water 
Twin City Gas Co., 
Fort William, Ontario. 


CLC—directly chartered 


SERVICE 


Education 

Commission Scolaire 
Régionale de la 
Mauricie, 

Various locations, 

Quebec. 


CoNoleu. 


Personal Services 
Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, Quebec. 


Railway, Transport and 
General Workers 
Loe. 277 (CLC) 


(Preliminary) 

Duration in Starting 

Man-Days Date 

Or i —- 
nvolve ermi- 

Accu- : 

Oct nation 

mulated Date 
575 990 990 | Oct. 14 
Oct. 18 
193 800 800 | Oct. 20 
Boo |e 1 L70 e=lat70) 1tOcts 27 
101 100 | 1,010 | Sept. 19 
Oct. 4 
125 800 800 | Oct. 4 
Oct. 138 
3,178 | 26,070 | 26,070 | Oct. 4 
Oct. 18 
149 440 440 | Oct. 12 
525 530 | 9,980 |} Sept. 7 
Oct. 4 
541 | 7,260 | 16,320 | Sept. 6 
Oct. 21 


Major Issues 
Result 


Changes in swing shift every 
two weeks~ Return of work- 
ers, pending further negotia- 
tions. 
Jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween unions~ 


Wages, overtime rates~ 


Wages, pension plan~Wage 
increases, improved pension 
plan coupled with Canada 
pension plan. 


To protest the dismissal of a 
foreman~ Return of workers. 


Wages, hours ~ return of 
workers pending province- 
wide negotiations. 


Wages~ 


Salaries~Salary increase. 


Wages, hours, vacations~ 
25¢ an hr. wage increase for 
skilled workers, 18¢ for un- 
skilled spread over a three- 
yr. agreement; four weeks 
vacation after 25 years. 





*Federal jurisdiction. 
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